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ABSTRACT  . 

A  five-year  study  of  ef f iectiveness,  in  work  xoles  had 
foiir,  general  objectives:    (i)  to  assess  asscciatiCns  between  aspects 
of  working  c coitions  and  Indicators  of  employees*  work  rcle 
e-ffectlTeness;    (2)  to  id€ntify  personal  and  situational  * 
characteristics  that  limit  associations  tetveen  working  ccnditions 
and  <ef f ectiveness;    <3)  to  begin  to  map  the  statistical  strifcture  of 
associations  among  various  classes  of  effectivesess  measures^  and  (4) 
to  assess  the  yalidity  of  effectiveness  indicatcfs  when  measured  in 
different  ways  and  tested  against  different  causal  factors*  Hajcr 
methodological  findings  were  that  inf ormatdor  from  different  sources 
regarding  working  conditions  and  worker  behavior  is^  in  agreement  oilly 
for  relatively  unambiguous  and  external  aspects  of  work »  As  the  . 
abstractness  and,r  thus,  potential  amfciguity  of .  a  measure  ^increase, 
assessments  from  workers,  observers,  and  supervisors  bcccme 
increasingly  liable  to  judgmental  blascts,  such  as  the  halo  effect. 
Major  substantive  results  include  identification  of  stress  effects  ^ 
upon  worker  attitudes  and  behaviors,  including;  a  withdrawal  syndrome 
that  tieqins  with  freguent  abseijces  and  culminates  in  TOluntary 
turnover.  (Twenty-one  chapters,  each  a  self-contained  paper  including 
methodological  information  and  citation  cf  sources,  comprise  this 
final^ report.  It  is  divided  into  two/parts.  Part  I  presents  chapters 
on  methddological  topics  including  defining,  measuring,  and  assessing 
the  quality  of  employment,"  ^nd  assessing  wcxk  environments  with 
observational  methods.   Part^ii,  employee  responses  to  work 
environments,  has  three  sections:  work  xcle  stress  and  strain; 
motivation  and  rewards;  and  compatibility  of  wcrlc  rcles  and  life 
roles.   A  methodological  appendix  is  available  separately  as  CE  016 
610. )  (Author/JH) 
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PREFACE 


•/    This  final  report  brings  to  a  close  a  five-year  (1972-1977) 
'  research  project  titled  "Effectiveness  in  Work  Roles."    The 'primary 
,  focus  o£  this  stiidy  was  the  impact  of  work  environments  upon  workers, 
as.  viewed  from  the  diverse  perspectiveis  of  the  workers  themselves^ 
the  emplo}^^rs.  and  the  society  at  large.'     The  aims,  equally,  were  to 
.;advance  the  technology -for  the  assessment  of  work  environments,  and 
'  to*  add  substantive  knowledge  regarding  certiiin.  consequences  of  work- 
life..  Th^  study  plan  included  two  Separate  phases  of  data  collection, 
in  1972-7B  ai|id  in  1974.     The  present  report,  which  summarizes  all 
component/s  and  phases  of  , the  study ,  is  in  two  volumes., 

Voltime  I  begins  with  an  ove^iew  of  the  apjproach  used  and  execu- 
tive suntaary  of  .major  findings.     The  chapters,,  twenty-one  in  number,  ' 
spell  oiit  the.  details  of  methods  used,  results  obtaiijed  arid  conclu-  " 
sions  r\feachea-     Volume  I  is  in  two'parts,  the  first/dealing  with 
methodological  issues,  and  the  second  with  substaii^tive  topics.     Part.  I 
of  thi^  volume  includes,  fir^t,, a  set  of  chap^^rs  attempting  to  validate 
a  broad  conception  of  the  meaning  of  quality  of  employment,  followed  by 

'  a  sect^ion  on  the  reliability  and  validity  of  observational  methods,  andL 
finally;  a  section  on  certain  issues  of  strategy  in  the  analysis  and 

I  interpretation  of  data  concerning  qualitfy  of  empl<pyment  and  effectiveness^ 
work  roles.     Pa^-t  II  of  Volume  I . ai^o  has  three  sections:     one  ori  work:- 
related  stress  and  strain,  a  ^cond  x/n  work  motivations  and  rewards,  and' 

r!  a.  third  on  work  roles  in  relation  t6  the  >jorker * s  other  lif^  roles. 

Volume  II  contains  nine  methodological  appendices  that  provide  tech- 
nical details  of  the  \neasures  used . 


i 


This  report  endeavors  to  be  comprehensive  at  the  cost  of  some  redun- 
dantly.    By  design,  .each  chapter  is  a  self-^contained  paper ,  with•^all 
Tiecessaxy  methodological  tnfo„rmatit>n  and  citation  of  sources.     The  various 
cliapters  thus,  to  some  extent,  repeat  the  description  of  methodological 
details.     Also,  some 'of  the ^earlier  reports  by  project  staff  are  included 
in  their  original  form  eyen^thbugh  their  methodological  ^'sections,  were ,  in 
some  cases,  superceded  by  later  work.' 

Some  chapters  have  appe^i^e^.  iri^other  sources  and^forms,  as  follows; 
Chapters  3  and  4  are  taken  from  an  interim  report  to  the  sponsor,  dated 


-   ^  ^       ^  ~_        _^   <-'£^w&4^Wl.    ,  VIOk.V^ 

19/5.     Chapter  4  also  appears  in  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1975;  60^, 
171-181.     Chapter  11  appears  in  the  same  journal,  1976,  §lf  35-40.        V~  ' 
Chapters  5,  6,  7  and  9  ap,pe4r  as  part  of  a  technical  report  to  the  Nat^na! 
Science 'Foundation,  1975.     Chapter  14  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Annual 
Meeting. of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  Chicago,  1975. 
Chapters  -18  an4' 20  are  abstracted  from  the'doctpral  dissertations  of  the 

■V  ^  ey  r>  a.  A  t' A  <n      *.  U  ^     ^  *  . 
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Combinefi  wjLth'  substantive  interests.;  We 


aii^ed  ^hpt  only  to  Understand  better 


the '#any  ^ways^  Un  which  a  worker  .may  "becoi^e  effective  or  i^^^^f  Active ,  but  also 
I  -  to  find  improved  waya  to 'm^^  itidltat'ors  of  ef  fectlve^^gg  ^  ; 

'        \    This  overview  describes  how  , we  approaches/ thfi  task,^         perspective  on 

what  ±§  to  be  meant  b^  ''effeptiviet^ss^',   the  sirate^^  this 

research/  ^hdrsome  of  thfe  main' conclusions  reached,  y 


The  ceat|:al  theine  of  par  approach  is  expresse^S^f^h^^  ^6rm  ^multiples"'. 
We  aimed'to  examine  t^he  work  •  roles  of  people^-ln  a  varietj^*^  .ordinary  organi- 


ir 


^cators  of  eff  ec tive— 


zations  and  jobs.     We  aimed  to  measure  as^  many  divei 
ness  as  possible,  and  tO:  employ  multiple  methods  of^  mea^^^^°^^nt  where  ^feasible. 
Since '"t:He  idea  of  ef  f  ectiveness  is  evalu^t j^si^^lm^  ^egl^timacy  of 

different  value  perspectives ,  we  ap.teinpt?eli  to  inci^ide- it^^,^^^^s  ptesu^ned .  to 
be  of  special  or  unique  concern- fromfbhese  multipl^^  pGt^P^^^^Ves  *     Since  we 
-view  work  role  effectiveness  as  a  dynaifeic,  changlng^pa^tter^^  of  events,  con- 
ditians  and ' behaviors ,  we  chpse,  t^^  at  two  different  times 
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^X^y-^  behavioral  4nd  attltudinal  Aspects  of 

'^^^'.'^^^'^V'  ^  an/ significant  d'egree,  influence  o;  ire  ^influenced 

by  the-^job  or  by  the  conditlona  of  empl^jy^ent.    A  work  role,  , In  this  vW, 
no|:abandorted  dally  at^^the  fac'iory^ate  or  office  door  but  Is  cartUd'lnto  . 
ath^r  activity  spheres.^ln^other  places,  at  other  tlriies.    the  role, includes 
woTklpg,  but  much  more.    To  some  degree,  a  person'  s  work  role'  Is  pptentlall-y 

enacted  twe,ity-four  hburs  each  day,  every  d5y.  aniyXver'the  whole 'of  the 
ajluit  l*fe  span,  '  ^  ,    .  , 

.  Rol£«VThe  notion  of  "role"  that  we  employ  Is  "a  standard '  one:    the  role 
consists  oT-all  the  behavioral  requirements  ahd  expectations  d^at  we  d^.rected 
toward  the  person  by  significant  others.     i„  the  case  of  a  Vork  rolef theAe 
slgAif leant  others  obviously  incltide  supervisors,  coworkers  and  others  at 
the  workplace  Itself.    However,  there  ar^  for  „ost  people,  as  weU;-9ignifl^^nt 
role  senders  (and  ^ole  effectiveness  e'valuators)  .away  from  work.    Examples  are - 
.the  worker's  family,  friends. and  neighbors,  all  of  whom  may.  by  their  require- 
ments and  expectations  of  the  perspn,  help  to  define  that  person's  „ork  role. 
There  is  also  fhe  bank  of fleer. ^hpse  response  to  an  application  for  a  mortgage 
loan  Is-lnf luenced  by  the  applicant's  occupation  and  he.  in  turn,  niay.iirf li,-  ^ 
•-^nce  the  manner  in  which  the  worker  fulftHs  that  work  ifole.    People  distant  i 
in  time  and  place         bfecome  a  part  ot  the  work  rpl-e  defining  and  work  role.  ^  ' 
^evaluating  set  of  5igni£icant  others,     Exaij.ples:  .  the  tax  collector,  the^  wel- 
fare of  fleer ..  the  person's  grandchildren.    The  network  ofVole  senders  ^nd 
role  performance  evaluators-  is,  m  Principle,  never  fully' defined;  our  ictivf  . 
Interest,  of  course,  is  limited  to  those  who  are  close  tothe  scene  of  work 
role  enactinent  and  vho-^af^  importantly  part  of  the  action.  .; 


with 'ah  interval  of  about  20  months  and  obtairiedspme  measures  OTf  a  eontinuoupV 
basis*    Finally,  irt  our  analytic  stratjpgi^s,  we  preferred  to  work  not  .with 
siiigle  measures  6r  pairs  of  measures,  but  with  sets  of  multiple  measures  ^ 
thought  to  be  interdependent  in  someVwayV  \  i;         '  . 

'  To  collett  the  d^^ta,  We  first  Interviewed  at  lengtfh  about  650  full-:time  • 
employed  adults j'^Jfin  a  widfe  range  of;  common  occupatibris,  in  five  different^ 
employing  establishments.     The  emplQyers''  records  provided  initfal  *Und  con- 
ti^nuing  data  with  respect  to  6uch  matters  as  pay,  absences , /quits  anii  trans- 
fers,  and  the  like.     For  some  people  and  their  jobs,  trained  observers  visited 

I.    V       -,.  ■  '     \  \   •■ ,  .  •  -  •  -  : 

the  workplaces  to  get  an  indejjendent  report  and  description  of  the-work 

processes  and  conditions.     About* 270'  of  the  original  population  were  included 

in  a  follow-up  measurement  phases '18*  t(^^  22  months  affe?:  the  origin&l  measu're- 

ments,  when  most  but  not  all  of  the  original^rocedures  Vere  repeated.  ^  Details 

about"  the  population  of  persons,  organizations  and  jobs,  a§  well  as  the     '    *  • 

measurement  methods,  are  provided  in  Chapters  1  and*2.     The  appendix  volume 

'     "  •     .  ■    ■  ,  "  • 

contains  all  of  the  ''interview,  qu^stionnalrei ,\  rating,  ancl  observation  documents 

we-employed.  .  ^  ^ 

•  ■  :  ■  ■     ■    ^  ^  ■  ^       '  '^h,  .  .  •■:  V  . .    ■  •    ^       ^  ■ 

■         -  ■■  •        .       «  ■    ^.     ,  ^   -    ■  y    ,      ■  ■    :     ■  •    -  - 

,  •  •  •        -  ■  •  *■     .  ■  '         V  ^  ■         ■        ■    .   .  ' 

TheMeaning  of  Effectiveness  ^  :  ■      ^  /  '     '  \ 

 ' — :  «  —  ■  »^  ^  ..■■V  ;    w  ' 

The  title  of  this  study  was  chosen,  with  intent,  to  Be  somewhat  ambiguous. 

•    •  ■        '  ■    :  ^   '  V     ■   \     .         '        ■       '    \         '  •  • 

The  term  **work  role**  is  used,  to  suggest  a  broader  concern  than  is  implied  by 

,  \.  ;  ■  ■  '  .  ^ ' 

?uch  familiar  words  as:     job,  work,  occupation,  'or  exyiployment .     We'usej  the  ) 
term  **effectiveriess'*  to  suggest  a  range  of  .evaluation  that  gj^oes  b^y(^nd  *tl\e^ 
direct  outputi*' from  job  performance.^.    The  following  paragraphs  explaiii  what>^we 
do  mean  by  the  phrase  "effectiveness  in  work  roles".  .  .^ 
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intended*,  similarly,  to  be 


V  Ef fectivenessy    The,  term  "ef fective^i^ss"  is 

inclusive.     We 'mean  to  express  something  more  thaki  on-job  work  performance, 

•  ,         •'  '  ■    .  •» 

although  that  is  prominently  included.     The  intent  is  to  invite  consideration 

of  a  broad  range  of  outcomes  from  work  role  enactment  and  a  broad  range  of 

interes,ts  and  vdlue  perspectives  f^rom  which  these  Outcomes  can  be  evaluated/ 


formance  inevitably  will  be 
luators  can  be  roughly  clas- 


The  ef f ectivensds  of  a  person's  work  role  pe; 
judged  from  different  value  perspectives.     The  eva 

sified  injto  three  broad  interest-group  categories:     (1)  the  employer,  (2) 
the  general  public  or  society,  and  (3)   the  worker  ^limself  alqrig  with  others 
who  share  his  personal  concerns. 

The  employee's  own  judgment  of  work  role  ef f ecltivenss  is  made  with  reffer- 
rence  to  all  of  the  personal  needs,  aspirations,  fears  and  pleasures  thought  ' 


to  be  in  any  way  related  to  work  role  outcomes.     The  employer  or  emplo^^ihg 

% 

organization  will  invoke  a  unique  set  of  value  priorities  and  specific,  desired 
work  performance  outcomes  that  are  to  be  satisfied  through  the  worker's 


arise  from  the  needs  of 
may  be  peripheral  to  the 


role  perfommnce.  The  public  or  societal  interests 
persons,  organizations  and  social  institutions  that 

worker's  work  role  but  that  are  in  some  way  interdependent  with. the  person's 

'  '  '  1 

woi?k  role,  enactment  and  its  consequences;  that  is,  we  recognize  that  some 

work  role  outcomes  (e.g.   injury,  layoff ,  promotion,  efficient  production)  are 

threatening  or  supportive  to  the  general  social  well  being,  and  are  to  be 

evaluated  in  such  t^rms. 

It  is  itnportan^  to  note  that  these  thrde  general  categories  of  interest 

perspective  are  not  themselves  entirely  consistent  or  coherent.     The  employer 

may  need  hi^h  volume  productivity  today  but  improved  quality  tomorrow;  the 

immediate  supervisor  may  need  to  retain  a  highly  productive  worker,  but  the 


organization  ma/  »»eed  His  transfer  or  .promotion.    <  similarly,  the  wife  and 

husband  may  sha<^  geneJ^^lly  in  their  concerns  atout  the  worker's  work  role 

%  ■      ■ ' 

effectiveness,  f^t  tnay  dlffe^  in  the^f;  prioritiW  as  between.,  say,  more  pay 
or  better  workiliS  ho^r0' 

.Time.     We  jr^V  toenCion  again,  for  emphasis,  the  factor  of^-^me  in  work 
rol^,effectriven^^s.     Tn^:  enactment  of  a  person'  s  work  role  must  be  evaluated 
•    not  ■  only  with  ^e.^^rerice  to  Itnmediate  or  short-run "^tcbmes ,  but  as  well  v^^h 
reference  to  deJ^^etf.c^nsetiuences  —  some  of  which  may.  extend,  life-long, 
beyond  the  perio^  of  active  employment  into  retirement  and  into  t^he  livejs  of)i 
survi^;^s.     CotiiS^^et  tl?e  example  of  a  coal  miner  whose  present  black  lung 
disease  short^enS  ^  future,  productive  life^  or  the  person  whose- work  role 
effectiveness  iIl^^iuc^ea  the  successful  provision  of  education  or  business 
capital  to  his  c^^ldT^^n^  ^  '  ;  • 

Structure,     ^'inaliy*  thtg  explanation  of  our  meaning  of  the  title  of'' 
report  must  intr^^^u^e  t^^  id^^  of  structure  in  role  effectiveness.     If  the 
diverse  value  pe^^peCtiVQ^  of  ^jany  role  evaluators  are  invoked,  and  if  b^th 
immediate  and  loJ^Ser^tei^  effects  are  to  be  considered,   then  a  roster  o^  j-Qie  • 
effectiveness  ind^^^^^r^  Wou]^d  be  very  long  and  never  complete.     The  conception 
of  effectiveness  ^ould        made  useless  by  its  own  complexity  ~  useless  as 
a  guide  to  thougf^^         t^^ele^s  as  a  guide  to  measurement  operations.  This 
consequence,  how^^^^**  ^^^^  follow  from  the  conceptual  definitions,  vje 

assert  that  ther^  ojcist^  a  "f^tructure*'  of  work  role  effectiveness  that  trans- 
forms an  impoRsib^V  ^^ompl^x  Array  of  lndiCiators  into  an  ordered  domain  of 
information  that        ^^si^^ptibie  to  analysis  and  description  in  relatively 
simple  terms. 
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By  structure  we  mean  on^y  that  we  expect  the  multitude  of  potential 
effectiveness  indicators  to  be  not  a  random  roster,  but  to  be  clustered, 
hierarchically  organized,  and  causally  linked.     By  clustered  it  is  meant 
that  certain  work  role  enactment  outcomes  tend  to  occur  together  and  to  com- 
prise a  set  of  compatible,  related  outcomes;  such  clusters  can  be  named, 
measured  and  described  In  compact  and  simplified  ways/  By  hierarchically 
organized,  it  is  meant  that  some  role*  outcoilies  are  of  an  inclusive  sort , 
comprising  numerous  lesser  outcomes  subsumed  under  the  more  general  rubric. 
By  causally--J,3(.nk^,  it  meant  that  s.ome^"near"  outcomes  ^e  instrumental!  — 
i.e.,  causes,  necessary  conditions,  or  means  —  for  the  realization,  of  more  • 
''distant'*  outcomes  in  sych  a  way  that  their  orderly  rel^tipnsiiips  may  be 
mapped  as  causal  chains  or  nets.     These  three  asserted  properties  of  the 
domain  of  work  role  outcomes  imply  that  the  enlargement,  of  the  scope  pf  ^study 
to  include  a  broad  range  of  effectiveness  indicators  does  not  preclude 
efficient  empirical  study.     Also,i  these  assertions  define  some  of  the  specific 

methodological  and  substantive  research  tasks  reported  in^  this  volume. 

.■    ■  ■  •  ■ 

Choice  of  Effectiveness  Measures  J 

The  foregoing  essay  on  the  meaning  of  work  role  effectiveness  sets  the 

framework  for  understanding  the  choices  made,  in  this  study,  of  indicato^rs 

of  effectiveness.     All ^together ,  about  200  effectiveness  measures  were  ob- 

t 

tai.ned.     Some  of  these  indicators  are  used  in  their  original  form,  while 
others  were  treated  as  clusters  subsumed  unde*-  a 'more  general  label.  An 
example  is  the  measure  of  annual  rate  of  pay,  which  in  som^  instances  is 
used  as  a  Separate  measure  of  a  work  role  outcome  valued  by  the  worker,  but 
occ/iaionally  is  merged  with  other  indicators  to  form  a  more  inclusive 
Indicator  of  "economic  benefits  from  work*'. 


^  The  roster  of  effectiveness  measures  was  chosen  to  be  diverse,  within  ' 
limits  of  convenience,  cost  and  feasibility.     For  example,  we  employ  seine 
criteria  of  effectiveness  that  are  conceptually,  ptiysically  or  in  time 
separated  from  the  workplace:    depressed  mood,^if.^  satisfaction,  soqlal- 
engagement  with  friends  and  neighbors.     Some  criteria  represent  the  individual 
worker's  immediate  on-the-job  interests  and  needs:     work  role  strain,' job  sat- ■ 
isfaction,  intention  to  quit  the  job."    Other  critei^  -emphasize  the 'value,  and 
interest  perspective  of .employers:     work  motivation,  rated  productivity, 
abseentism,  turnover.     Societal  interests  are  represented, 'although  rather  /• 
sparsely,  by  ^ch  measures  as  workers?  political  participation' and  membership 
in  non-work  organizations.     The  effectiveness  indicators  include  some  thaf/ 
represent  delayW  consequences  of  work  role  behavior  of  kinds  that  can  bel  ■ 
detected  over  a  span  of  two  years:     changes  in  absence  rates.,  reduction  or 
increase  in  work  role  strain,  voluntary  quits.' 

A  given  effective^xess  indicator  may  mean  different 'things  from  different 
value  perspectives,  depending  upon  the  context  of  its  use  and  the  forms  of  \ 
analysis.     AnVample  will  illustrate  this  point.     We  recorded  voluntary  -    ^  Z'' 
absences  as  an  actual  record  of  scheduled  days  of  work  missed  by  each  employee. 
From. the  employers'  viewpoint,  the  interest  might  well  be  in  the  total  number 
of  days  of  abseiice  in  a  given  period,  each  day  representing  about  the  same  7 
implications  as.to  cost,  time  loss,  and  schedule  accommodation.     However'  from 

\  ■  ; 

the  individual  employee's  point  of  view,  and  for  analysis  of  the  antecedents 

and  causes  of> voluntary  absence .  a  better  measures  is  the  number  of  occasions* 

■         '       I  " 

of  absence,  counting  any  multiple  serial  days  of  absence  as  a  single  occasion. 

^  '  ' 

Similarly,  the  employer  is  likely  to  be  concerned  about  all  instances  of  turnover 
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regardless  of  the^  causes,  while  for  understanding  job-related  causes 
turnover  it  Is  useful  to  distinguish  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  ins'tances 

*    •  4  ,    *  ' 

,  because  they  are  differently  caused.  ' 

■     '  •  ■        y      ■  ■■.  ■  i-   ■  -•■    .  . 

The^Structure  of  Effectiveness  <r  . 

\^  — '  ^  ~  '  \       ■  ^- 

The  bro^d  array  of  effectiveness  Measures  dbtained  allowed  us  to  explore 

the  structure  of  e^ffectiveijejBS  and  al;so  to  exploit  that^  structure  for  economy  ' 
.of  analysis.  "  ^  ^ 

'    .  V  ■■  ■  '  ■        ^        •    '  ■  \'.'        *    ■  .  - 

Chapter  3  repor;ts  an  effort  to  construct  a  simplifiied  model  of  the  whole 
domain  of  effectiveness  measures.  ,  It  is  shown  that,  the  li^ttyrns  of  correlation 


among  a  select  set  of  diverse  measures  have  a  component^T'ilniversality  --  a 


patterning  that  appears  to  be  stable  across'^subpopulations  of*  different  ag^ 
sex^^nd  faimily  status.  At  the  same  time,  there  appear  to  be  some  differences 
among  Wh  popula^tion  categories:  the  domain  of  effectiveness  is  more  richly 
intercpanWed  for  younger  wymen  than  for,  say,  ))lder  men.  Conclusion:  There 
are  identifiable  stable  clusters  of  work  role  effectiveness  criteria,  but  also 
some  independetSt  domains  of  effectiveness;  some  degree"  of  simplified  represen- 
tation-is feasible,  but  it  is  not  feasible  to  represent  effectiveness  in  a 
single,  inclusive  evaluative  measure. 

Another  aspect  of  the  structure  of  effectiveness  is  the  determinat ibn  of 
^  .  ■ 

sets  of  effeativeness  measures  that  are  homogeneous  as  to  their  causal  linkages, 

6r  their  in tercorrelat ions,  or  both.     An  illustration  of  the  conceptual  and 

strategic  issues  is  provided  by  a  pair  of  chapters  (12  and  13)  dealing  with 

work  role  ambiguity  (a  characteristic  of  the  job)  as  a  source  of  work  role  \ 

strain  (an  individual-level  consequence).     It  ts  shown  that  tl>e  several 

measures  of '  work-role  strain  are  only  modestly  intercorrelated ,  leaving 
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uncertain  the  question  whether  these  strains  are  to  be^  trJated  separately,  as 
different  phenomena,' or  whether  tfhey  are  alternative  aspects /of  a  single  phen- 
omenon and  therefore  combinable  into  a  joint  ii^dex.     An  expl/oratidn  of  possible 
.causel  linkages,  however,  showed  that  all  of  the  strain  measures  appear  to  have 
about  the  same  pattern  of  relationships  with  role  ambiguity  (presumed  to  be  a 
partial  cause  of  strain)  and  with  various  intervening  and/ situational  factors 
that  might  moderate  the  ambiguitS^-strain  connection.     Conclusion:  '  It  appears 
that  this  set  of  worlj/  ro^e  strain^  outcomes  may  be  assessed  either  jointly  or  \^^ 
separately,  as  they' display  both  clusterltig  and  common  causal  linkage^. 

The  design  of  the  study  provided  for.  measurement s  over  a  two  year  interval 
primarily  to  allow  for  some  assessment  of  the  stability  of  measurements  over 
time,  but  a]^o  to  allow  the  analytical  use  of  changes*.  "  Three  chapters  use'  .  . 
measures  of  deferred  consequence^  of  earlier  events  and  conditions,^  Chapt^ ^ 
15,  for  example,' examines  the  ef*fects  of  initial  work  role  stresses"  upon 
subsequent  liklihood  of  absence  and  turnover;  it  is  conclyded  that  stressful^  ^ 
jobs  induce  elevated  absence  rates  as  v^^^  as  earlier  and  mo;;e  frequent  vol- 
untary quits,  and  that  these  relat ionsh.ipte'  persist  even  when  certain  contextual 

factors  are  neutralized.     Chapter  16  attempts,  although  with  limited  success,  • 

.   ^  \     "  .  '       ■       .  .        '  . 

to  determine  whether  employees  initially  reporting  work  role  strains  in 

htghly  stressful  jobs  could  successfully  moderate  the  exper.ienced  strain  by 
psyphologlcal  or  physical  withdrawal  from  the  wotk  role.     Withdrawal  was 
measured  in  terms  of  absen&es,  lateness,  voluntary  turnover,  reduced  inter- 
action with  others  at  work/  reduced  psychological  involvement  in  the*  work. 
Although  the  evidence  is  weak,  it  is  suggested  that:  work  role  strain  induces 
increased  rates  or  degrees  of  withdrawal',  but  that  the  withdrawal  does  not 
mitigate  the  strain.     Chapter  17  shows  that  relatively  low-quality  worTcihg 


are 


conditions  and  job  dissatisf action  at  the  time  of  initial  measurement 
assooiated-with  later  intention  to  quit  and  liklihood  of  actually  quitting 
but  that  .the  causal  mechanisms  appear  not  to  work' selectively  in  a  way  to 
drive  out  the  better-performing  workers.  '  / 

The  number  of  lef f ectiveness  measures  employed  in  this  study  precludes 
;  Itemizing  Jiere  all  of  th^r  ^ various- uses.     It  should  be.  noted  that  priority 
attention  F^s  been  .given  to  such  obviously  ineffective  work  role  behaviors 
and  autdomes,  as^  a^bciated  With  ill  health,  i.  eX^  work  related 

^train,  depresssefd  mood;   (2)  Those  associated  with  costly  events    i  e,  volun- 
ta%. quitting, /absence,  latfeness,  poor  job  performance,  and  (3)  Those  aSso-* 
ciated  with  lass  of  off-the-jdb  Social  integration  of  the  worker.  ; 


,  Multiple  Mej^sures 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  multiplicity  of  effectiveness  indicators 

and  v^lue  perspectives,  the  design  of  this  study  gave  explicit  attention  to 

'  ■       '  ^  '  .  *. 

assessing  ^the  validity  of  information  abou-t  jobs.  Work  environments  personal 

.  /  .  '  ,  *  ,  " 

attributes  of  workers  and  their  work-related  behaviors.     When  feasible,  . 

measures  were  obtained  by  multij^le  means,'  and  from  multiple  sources-.  '  The 

reason  for  this  was  an  jwareness  that  familiarity  with  accustomed  measures 

breeds  both  undue  contentment  and  ^ndue  contempt..    The  airline  pilot  knows 

that  movements  around  the  eiirth  subvertlthe  various  meanings  of  clock  time; 

the  plumber  fenows  that  measured  outdoor/air  temperature  is,  at  best,  a  ' 

crude  indication  of  ^p*rt-hyLe_he^ro8s  potential.     "Effectiveness"  and 

"working  conditions"  a^e,  no  less  than  time  and  temperature,  subject  to  some 

error  of  measurement  and,  more  importantly/  to  some  discrepancy ^between  the 

constructs  to  be  represented  and  the  operations  for  doing  so.     We  obtained 


infooiatlon  from  four  sourtes:  individual  workers,  their  supervisors,  the 
employer's  records, ^ap^trained  observe/rsiv    Seven  of 'th^  chapters  in  this 


report  treat  th^^^gree  of  convergence  betWen  measures' of  "the  s^me"  con- 
struct  obt^^ed  from  different  source^;  additional  chapters  deal  with  conver 
.  befice  6£  alternative  measures  obtained  from  the  same  .source.  \ 

'    •        "  ■      ■   /     ■  ^'  • 

Multiple  Sources  V     •  ■      j  ' 

^Jenkins  and  his  colleagues  (Chapter^.  4  and  7)  consider  workers'  and 
observers'  reports  of  tasfechar^cter isti|s  and  find  moderate  convergence' 
between  th^;^two  (sources  of  Inf onoat ion/ .  J^Jcins  and  ^adler  (Chapter  7)  . 
argue  that  "objective"  task  chairaciterlstics  interact  with  the  desires  and- 
goals .of.  the  individual  job  occupant  to  produce  the  "directly  experienced" 
job  characteristics;  where  they  differ,  both  may  be  equally  valid,  but  for 
different  uses.     Both  the  interview  and  observer  sources  of . information  are 
required  for  jqb  redesign  ^f forts  in  practice,  and  for  the  understanding  of 
the  relationships*  betA^een  workers  and  work  environments.     Beehr  (Chapter  6) 

\  ^        ,  A      ^  ;  -  '   

similarly ,N  finds  adquate  convergence  between  observer  an<J  worker  ratings  of 
the  mental  skill  required  by  the  job  and,  between  company  records  of  worker 
'income  and  the. workers'  comparable  interview  reports.     In. Chapter  17,  Beehr 
finds  moderate  convergence  between  worker-reported  intention  to  look  for  a 
new  job  and  actual  subsequent  voluntary  turnover.     In  Chapter  3,  Cammann, 
Quinn,  Beehr  and  Gupta  present ^data  sug^festing  a  limited  conver getice,  at 
best,  between  records  data  indicating  certain  jobs  to  be  "the  same"  (identi- 
cal supervisor  and  census  occiipatlon  code)  and  workers'  descriptions  of 
working  conditions.     Dif f erences  Jbetween  jobs  as  indicated  by  data  of  recoi:d, 
were  only  moderately  related  to  differences  in  yorker  reports  of  working 

xvifi^  . 


conditljpn^;  sub^antlal  dis^gpeement  was  fourtd  among  workers  presumed  to  be 
rating  the.j'safae"  jobs.  '  v 


Beeh^.  (Chapter  6)  finds  little  converg^ce  between  interview  data  and 

obs|rv^r '/ratings  with  respect  tS'  more  subtle^f  actors  such  as  supervisory  style 

.  ■  y     ^  '  \  ^  ■  '  •       ^  ^  ■ 

and  worker  afflict.;  Mis  result  is  clarified  by  Jenkins  and  his  colleagues 

who  find  that  bbJfeyvers  cannot  even  agree  among  themselves  ^in  their  ratings  - 

of  sucb  sligl>tly  less  obvious  job\^eharacteristics  as  j  Jb  predictability,  re~  ^ 

quired  cooperation,  and  dependence;6n  others.     Similarly,  little  agreement 

einerges  amoi>g  the  observers  in  their  assessments  of  such  variables  as 

required  effort,  worker  flexibility,  and  adequacy  of  work  resources;     since  the 

observers  l^annot  agree  among  themselves,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  agree  ^ 

with  workers*"  assessments  of  these,  variablef  frflf^the^     own  unique  perspectives 

Afeid^  frbm  theniStonvergence,  or  lack  of  it,--showr^  by  direct  correlation 

•  I         .  \  :  '  ■  ■\. -1  .  ^  ■ 

of  alteri)|tiv^^pi^&siirement  operations  and  sources,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
consider  \fche  djmamic  equivalence  of  the  compared  measures.     That  Is,  if  two 
measures^ ^re  to  be  considered  the  same,  they  should  be  capable  of  showing 
similar  cdfuslal  origins  and  consequences.     Examples  of  such  a  test  of  conver- 
gence are, provided  in  Chapter  15  and  16.     Absenteeism  is  measured,  by  rates 
derivfed  from  employgrs'  records  and  also  by  self-report  of  absences  in  inter- 
view; these  two  measures  of  absenteeism  display  quite  similar  patterns  of 
correlation^with  Job  and  work-environment  variables  presumed  to  be  causes  of 
high  absenteeism.     This  can  be  taken  as  strong  evidence' for  the  equivalence 

of  tl^e  alternative  measures.     A  contrary  example  appears  in  the  case  ^of  late- 
nt 

t. 

ness,  measured  by  self-repor t^and  from  supervisors*  reports  of  late  arrival. 
In  this  case,  certain  presumed  causes  of  increased  latcjlnsss  (work  role 
stresses)  are  shown rby  Beehr  to  have  a  somewhat  greater  impact  upon  the 


supervisors'^  report  of  subordinates'  lateness  than  upon  the  3ubordinat.es' 
own  self. report.     It  cannot  be  said  f rom  ,i^f ormatioA  available  that  one 
measure  is  more  verdical  than  the  other,  but   they  certainly  ^re  "behaving" 
differently  in  hypothetical  causal  relation^ihips.;  Gupta  and  Beehr  (Chapter 
15)  report  that  workers'  verbal  intentions  to  quit,  g^d  ir^cidehts  of  actual 
IJtiitting,  dYe  not  dynamically  equivalent  indicators  of  some  propensity  for 

turnover,  for  they  are  differently  linked  with  age  and  job  tenure,  Specifical- 

(  '  '  \  [  , 

ly,  older  workers,  who  more  oftqn  Intend  tcj  quit,  aire  not  sj^  likely  as  younger 
Nwqrkfers  actually  t^  do  so.     Plausible  interpretations  of  this  anomaly. ire 
readily  provided, /but  it  is  plain  that  the^  two  measures^,  do  not  ^'fully  converge 
in  their  meaning.  / 

In  general,  the  results  concerning  the  equivalence;  of  information  from 
different  sources  show  moderate  convergence  with  respect  to  Calient,  a^nd  unam- 
biguous characteristics  of  jobs,  worker4>,  and  Work  enviro^ents  •  Insofar 
as  th^  jneasures  endeia\?or  to  tap  more  subtle  feature^ of  the  job,  or  worker  ' 
responses  to  it,   the  independent  sources  do  not  converge  with  Information 
supplied  by  the  workers  themselves,  ;  \ 

It  is  important  'to  note  that  the  discrepancies  Wtween  information  from 
the  different  sources  regarding  the  more  salient  and  external  aspects  of  the 
worker  and  the  job  are  typically  meaningfit  and  of  interest  in  their  own 
right.     The  appendix  to  Chapter  3  offers  a  demonstration  of  such  "meanincful 
divergence,"    Quite  good  overall  agreement  is  found  between  worker  and  obser^i 
ver  assessments  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  particular  unhealthy  or  hazard- 
ous  workln^^onditions.     Such  discrepancies  as  found  between  the  observers' 
and  workers'  assessments  are,  however,  consistently  in  the  form  of  a  hazard 
noted  by  an  observer  but  not  reported  by  the  worker •     Several  explanations 
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are  offered  to  account  for  this  discitepaitcyl     One  explanation  is  that  workers 
in  time  become  accustomed  to  the  hazards  on  the  job  and  become  less  likely  to 
report  such  hazards  or,  probably,  4ven  to  notice  them.     The  observers  are  new 
to  these  jobs  and  are  particularly  likely  to  notice,  for  example,  excessive 
noise  af  the  workplace.     Whether  observer s^-br  workers  can  be  regarded  as  the 
more  accurate,  then,  is  not  clear,' tut  the  discrepancies  betweeVi  their  assess-  ' 
ments  are  meaningful  ^and  point  to  the  need  for  both  sources  of  information. 

vlithin-Source  Measurement  Bias  ^  - 

^       The  counterpart  of  moderate-to-low  convergence,  between  measures  intended 
to  be 'equivalent  in  meaning,  is  the • exeesa  of  spurious  convergence  .between 
measure^ii^^  to  be  non-equdy.at^lent.    '  this  -occurs  most  af  t€>n  wh6rt-r6pt^sien- 

tations  ot  different  abstract  constructs  are  sought  from  the  ^me  informaltion 
source.     A  common  form  of  such  bias  is  the  simiileV'*halo  effect",  or  the  generali 
zatfion  of  some  prominent  attribute  of  a  person  (or  thing,  or  situation)  in  a 
way  that  distorts  the  representation  of  other  attributes.     Halo  effects  llave 
been  discussed  recently  in  thfe  psychological  literature  as  instances  of  f 
"implicit  theories"  that  people  hold  about  others  ,(ie;  g.  If  a  manv is  honest  , 
he  Is  probdfbly  trastwor,thy)v    The  presence  of  halo  effects  and  Implicit 
theories  are  sugge^^d  by  the  authors  of  Chapters  3-7  and  8  as  relevant  to 
interview  measures,  observer  ratings  and  supervisory  ratings  of .  ^tibordinates. 
Moch,  Cammann  and  Gupta  (Chapter  4)  suggest  that  the  hai^o  effect  increases, 
for  both  observer  ratings  atid.  interview  responses,  as  the  concreteness  of  the  * 
variable  debreases^    Their  suggestion  is  consistent  with  the  previously  • 
noted  increasing  convergence  of  data  from  different  sources  as  the  concrete- 
neas  of  the  concept  increases.     Qulniii  Staines,  Goiteln  and  Pagnucco  (Chapter 
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laj  present  data  which  suggest,  unexpectedly,  that  implicit  theories  that> 
bias  workers'  self  reports  of  working /:onditibns  are  stronger  among  the  more . 
educated  and  more  intelligent  workers,  / 

Nleva  (Chapter  18)^shows  that  one  source  of  bias  ±n  Bup^^lsoty  ratings-^ 
of  subordinates  is  the  degree  of  simllaritfy  of  supervisor  and  Subordinate  ~ 
similarity  on  a  set  of  i^rsonalityL^nd  attitudin^l  dimensions  of  evident 
relevance  to  task  performanqe.     Nieva  finds  that,  on  the  average ^  ^.j^^  grjBater 
the  similarity  of  supervisor  and  subcJWinate,  the  more  favorable  the  super^ 
visory  ratings,  ,       ,  ^ 

V, 

.    Quinn  et  al  (Chapter  11)  find  another  kind  of  bias  in  i^tei^^iev  data, 
one  tha?  affect#  the  ratings  of  less  educated  and  le^s  irii:clli8«tit  workers. 
Such  cogilltively  unsophisticated  people  are  liable  to^  confound         ^^^^  ^hey 
feel  they  receive,  of  a  particular  job  f^cet,  with  how  much  of  the  facet 
ideally  tKer,e  should  be  in  a  job.     The  authprs  attribute  such  Confusion  to 
a  preference  for  concrete  over  abstract,  cognitions  which-prevet^t^  3^^^  workers 
from  interpretitig  the  importance  ratings  as  ref  etriiig  '  to  ^^.h^^^ 
hence  they  respond  in  .terms  of;  thfe- amount  of  the  facet  their  P^esetit  job 
concretely  provides.     Since  the  more  sophisticated  respondents  r^^y  expected 
to  have  a  greater  "Capacity  for  abstraction  their  ratings  of  how  i^^ch,  they 
perceive  of  a  particular  facet  in  their  jobs,  and  how  important;  ^^^^  tacet 
Is  for  them  on  any  job  may  be  expected  (and,   in  fact,  are)  moro  tndependent 
of  each  other. 


Hultiple  Measures,  Multiple  Sources       ^  "  / 

In  ^mnnary  of  the  foregoing  pages,  it  can  be  said  that  thlQ  gtudy^  by 

intention,  allowed  the , exploration  of  the  equivalence  of  alternative  ways 

to  measure  variables  relating  to  work  rol^  ef f ectivciiepfl  an^l  of  alternative 

'  *  » '  •  '  ..  .  ■ 
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.information  sources.     The  results  _ar,ft_a,nlxed_bag  of  reassuring  convergences 
^    a      and  some  unsettling  cases  of  bias,  distortion  or  unei^ected  non-convergences 

,  that  require  ^not  only  improvements  in  the  technology  of  measuremen*t ,  but  alsp 
^         require  theoretic^i,^clarification  of  the  meaning  qf  divergence  of  ,  «,ea8ures.  : 


rom 


Multiple  Tlme^oinfj^  .  ^  ^ 

Vv         A  persistent  problem  In  studies  of  WkUfe  Is  that  of  cllstlngul;3hlng 
\:;"rear'  change  over  time  from  spurious  change  or  non-change  arising  frc 

measurement  methocjs.     Th^.  data  for  this  ^^udy  werfe  obtained  at  two  differen^t 
times  to  allow  examination  of  bqth  kltidg  of  time-dependent  phenomena.  In 
some  chapters  (is,  i6  and  17)  there  are  reports  of /the  prediction  o^subse-^^^^  ' 
quent  worker  behavior  from  prior  conditions.-    In  ^Chapter  18,  .the  't;wo-tlme\ 
measures  are  employed  to  determine  the  direction  of  causation,  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  uncertain.     The  analyses,  however,  are  concerrted 

with  the  equivalence- of  descriptiye  .Irtformatlon  obtiih'ed  at  differeht.  times.  " 

In  Chapter  8,  Coitein  reports  high  convergence  (agreement,  equivalence) 
in  aescriptlons  of  working  conditions-  obtained  at  different  times,  but  con- 
siderably ,^ess  convergence  for  attitudes  and  behaviors  Reported  by  workers       ,  - 
in  interview.     The  convergence  for  descriptions  of  working  conditions,  how- 
■  ever,  occurs  not  so  much  because  workers  remain  In  the  same  Jobs  as  feecause 
the  information  is  obtained  frpp  the  same* workers.     .  ■  • 

•  ;    •  The  evidence  supporting  this;  .conclusion  Is  available  because,  in  the  interval, 
■between, the  two  measurements,  there;  were  a  number  of  quits,,  transfers  and 
n«5W  hilres.     Information  about  the  same  job  could  he  obtained  from  dlff'^rent 
woVkers;  Information  from  the  same  workers j£ould  be  obtained  regarding  the 
initial  Job  and  also  the  one  transferred  into.     For  workers  transfepred t to' 


o  - 
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"new  jobs,  the  convergence  of  their' degfrlptiofis  for  tJ^e  new  ihd  prior  jobs  ' 
waa  almost  as  ^trbhgUs  the  convergence  for  tho^  who  remained  in  the  sa|ie 
job  for  both  measurements.     Conversely,  little  cojlvergence  is  found  between-  * 


the  or4.ginal  descriptions  and  those  of  the  woi^ers  who  replaced  departing  or 
transfera^ed  worke^Sw     These  data  aire  Consistent  with,  the  result  mentioned 
earlier  with  respect  to  low  convergence  (same  tit^e)/ am  in  job's 

that  are  defined  by.  the  employers^  records  to /be  "the  same";  such  '^same'V  jobs 
airfe  not  perceived  by  theit  occupants  .  to  be  the  same.     The  description  of  iobs 
/and  working  conditions  (within  the  range  (6f  job^  included  in  thls  'study) 
app^ars.v^^^^^^  function  of  the  person  xeportinc  them  lihan  of  the^"offir- 

ctal"  or  "objeptive"  environment.     Tt>is  result  accentuates,  but  does  not  ' 
resolve,  thfe  question  as  to  whether  the.  workers  *  ^^^eptions  are  more  potent 
than  the  objective  situation  in  the  prediction  ^nd  assessment  of  effectiveness 
in  work  roles.         ^  ^        <  \ 

High  convergence  of  measured  over,  ^  . time  interval vimplle^  fn^    only  ^ 
equivalence  of  sc^JLe  v^^lueis  pf  the  rsetiarate  measure's  but  also  Convergence  as 
to  the  Interrelationships  ainorig  the  measures.     This  aspect  of  convergence  is 
examined  by  Goi4:ein  with  respect  to        demographic  and  work-i/elated  variables 
for\a^  subpopulation  of  workers  who  wete  in  the  same  jobs  at  both  times 
of  measurement.     High  convergence  was  found,  except  for  one  vatl^ble,  job^ 
tenure.     This  deviant  variable  is  understandable  when  one  considers  tha:t  tenure 
in  new  jobs  is  typically  only  two  to  threie,  years,  and  for  this  analysis  those 
who  were.{'*new  comersV  at  time  1  hi^d  become  ''ol^itlftlerBV  by  Time  2,  The'%her 
variables -displayed  high  stability  of  interrelationships  oyer  the  two-year 
period.^. it  is  relevant  to  note  here  that  other  analyses  (Chapters  4,  6  anci^':  ^ 
11)  aVivGeHsrully  explore  felatlohal  stability  jJjVer  tho  time  interval ,  even  wheo 
including  newcomers  in  the  Tijijic  2  analyses.  '      :  '  .  ;  ; 
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To  find  but  how  convergence  over  time  In  measures  of  wo^rking  conditions 
and  attitudes  might  be  a  functldn  of  respondent  characteristics,  convergence 
estimates  were  calculated  for  subpopulat Ions  based  on  age.  Job  tenure,  incdme, 
sex,  educational  attainment,  ethnicity  and  gross  occupational  category  (Chap- 
ter 8).     The  results ^are  complex,  but  It  appears  that  convergence  of  descrip- 
conditions  Is  .generally  higher  for  people,  In  relatively  high 
Income  job  and  cleri'cal  job's;  also,  respondents  of  relatively  greater  educa^ 
Vtlon  display  greater  convergence,  as  do  males.     The  results  were  somewhat 
dlffereht*for  descriptions  of  own  attitudes  and  behavior.     Conclusion:  con- 
vergence  over  time  Is  associated  with  respondent,  and  Job  characteristics,  but  ^ 
not  In  any.  easily  Interpretable  pattern.     Income,  job  level,  and  educational 
level  are  probably  the  key  factors.  , 

,iThere  occurs  a  good  deal  of  debate,  but  not  much  empirical  study,  of  the  / 

■  .    .  ■     '  •  •  r 

validity  of  retrospective  data  obtained  In  Interviews  and  questionnaires. 

-    ■         ■    -        •     ■  ^  ,f 

.Qulnn,  et  al,   (Chapter  11)  compare  the  respondents*  Time  2  retrospective 

judgments  of  changes  In  .their  working  conditional  with  measured  changes  derived 

frotn  concurrent  measures  at  Time  1  and  Time  2,     The  validity  of  retrospective 

estimates^  is  found  to  be^? strongly  Influenced  by  the  respondents*  intelligence 

ancf  ecfycational  level;  cognitive  sophistication  appears  to  be  the  key  factor. 

>     The  availability  of  measurements  at  two  points  in  time  make  it  possible 

to  Investigate  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  causal  relationships.  Gupta 

an^^  Beehr,( Chapter  15) ,  and  Beehr  (Chapters  16  and  17)  report  the  effects  of 

work-related  Variables  upon  absenteeism  and  turnover  subsequent  to  the  inter- 

view.     They  demonstrate  a  process  of  withdrawal  over  time,  first  appearing  as 

■      ■  -r  ■  '  -     .  : 

Increased  absenteeism,  and  later  as  leaving  the  job  (turnover).  Nleva 

(Chapter  18)  uses  advanced  techniques  of  analysis  of  causality  to  clarify  the 
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as8oqlatl(^n  between  supervisor-subordinate  similarities,  on  the  one  hand, 

i       •      .  .        .  .  .  ^  '  ■  ; 

^and  the  rewards  and  esteem  received  by  the  subordinates.     She  shoWs  that 
similarity  induces  greater  tewards  though  the  reverse  process  also  operates. 

..■[■'        ^-  ■      ■       '  ■     .        ■  ■'      ■  ■      ' '  . 

Work  and  Nonwork  • 

The  final  chapter  of  thiis  volume  deals  with  an  aspect  of  our  conception 
of*  the  meaning  of  "effectiveness  In"  work  roles"  that  h^s  been  resistant  to 
empirical  istudy,  namely,  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  a  person's  Job  and 
work  environment  impact  upojn  other  life  roles.     Of  particular  interest  in 
this  chapter, is  a  debate  over  two  rival  hypotheses:    .the  "spillover" 
hypothesis  and  the  "compensatory"  hypothesis.     The  former  argues  that  the 
worker's  experiences,  a:ttitudes,.  skills,  and  styles  of  activity  are  carried 
over  into  the  nonwork  arena  In  such  a  way  that  there  are  similarities  in  the^ 
patterning^of  work  and  nonwork  life,    the  latter,  argues  that  the  Work  situation 
is  likely  t'o  be  deficient  in  need  fulfillment,  at  least  In  some  respects,  for 
most  workers  and  that  they  will  compensate  for  these  deficiences  in  their 
choices  of  leisure  and  family  activities.  ^ 

—Data  from  the  present  study  support  the  spillover  hypothesis  for  the 

most  part.    ,Such  support  is  reflected  in  the  positive  correlations  between  ' 

■  .      •  *  ■  ■  .  /•  ■  .   ■  ■  ,  "  ' 

degree  of  involvement  in  work  (measured  subjectively)  and  degree  of  involve- 
ment in  nbnwork.     Support  is  also  shown  in  the  positive  correlations  between 
general  types  of  activities  engaged  in  at  work  and  a  corresponding  set  of 
types  of  activities  in  nonwork.     The  one  exception  to  this  overall  pattern 
of  spillover  concerns  physical  effort  on  the  jqb.     Workers  who  expend  a. 
relatively  great  amount  of  physicar  effort  at  work  are  less  involved  in  their 

■       ■     i         ■  ■  .  ' 

nonwork  activities. 
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.  Chapter  1  • 

"    '  f       ■    ..  .  ■ 

DATA  ACQUISITION  AND  FIELD  METHODS  -  PHASE  I 

.  (■  • .  ■   ■  ■  ■ 

The  following  pages  provide  an  overview  of  the  met-hods  used  foi^  P,Ppu- 
lati9n  sampling  and  data  acquisition.     The  account  will  be  brief  because 
all  of   Part  I  of  this  volume  concerns  methodological  issues,  and  each  chapter. 

provides  the  necessary  further  details  asi they  become  relevant.  These 

■  ■     r         ■         /        ■  / 


chaptg.'Ifs  will  be  cross-referenced  ^inir^tances,  where  "they  specifically' 
.  detail  the  field  procedures  used./  The  methodological  appe^ices  in  Volume  II 
contain  facs^imile  .  copies  of  the  n^ajor  printed  instruments  ernpl^^ 

The  sample  for  Phase  I  of  tjiie  study  was  drawn  from  five  employing 
organizatio.ns, '  from  34  differeryt  departments  in  these  organizations,  and  ' 
^  by.  sampling  procedures  that  reLlted  in  the  acquisition  of  uSable  data 
from  651  persons.       These  respondents  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  constitute  a 
sample  of  any  define^  base  pojiulation  -although  that  term  v?ill  be  used  occasionally 
in  thi&  report.     However,  thj^ample  was  chosen  in  ways  intended  to 

'  '    '  '         /  ■  '"  '  '  "  ' 

T.nclude  a  diversity  of  people  in  a  considerable  variety  of  common  occu- 

'  /     A.^   ...  . 

pat  ions  within  common  kindsy'  of  work  establishments. 

/ 

-  The  data  acquisition  methods  included  personal  interviews,  question- 
naires, search  of  the  employers'  records,  supervisors'  ratings  of  their 
subordinates,  and  system"^tic  on-the-job  observation  by  trained  observers. 


The  majoi;  part  of  the  data  acquisition  for  Phase  I  took  place  during  the 
winter  months  of  1972-1973..  » 

These  matters  are  detailed  in  the  following  pages.    Comparable  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  Phase  11  of  the  study  appears  in  Chapter  2. 

:  :        ..    .  •     .  '   •  \  .  '  '    ,     /'  ■  ' 

Sample  , 

A  l^rge  numbet  of  midwestern  firms  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  • 

present  study.     Most  declined,  but  five  establishments  did  agree  to 

» '  •  •  •  '  ,  ** 

participate:     a  hospital,  a  printing  company,  two  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobile accessories,  and  a  Research  and  development  company  .  People 
workirig  less  than  20  hours  per  week  were  excluded.     Certain  departments 
±x)£  each  establishment,  rather  than  the  entire  establishment,  were  used  • 

as  the  units  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn.     The  major  criteria  for 
*     '  ^        »  ■.  ., 

selection  of  departments  were:     access  granted  by  management,  havihg  enough 

respondents  available  for  Interview  and  observation  to  form  a  usable 
^subsample,  containing  jobs  with  a  wide  range  of  job  characteristic^',  and 
feasibility  of  on-the-job  observations.     Within  each  of  the  departments 
selected,  all  supervisory  personnel  were  included  in  the  sample;^  non- 
supervisory  employees,  who  of  course  outnumj^ered  supervisors,  were 
systematically  sampled  4t  lower  rates  dictated  by  a  balance  between  the 
advantages  of  a  larger  sample  and  cost  considerations.  Subsequently, 

^    All  siipervisors  were  included  ip  they  sample  because  performance  ratings 
of  each  respondent  by  his  or  hef^  super<^sor  were  needed.     This  was  orfe  way|f 
to  insure  that  each  respondent's  supervisor  was  in  the  sample.  Information 
regarding  the  supervijsory  status  of  the  employee  was  provided  by  the  organ- 
izations^ studied.  '  ,  ' 


those  employees  who  felt  that  they  had  not  b6en  on  their  pi^sent  jobs 'long 
enough  to  inswet  the  job-related  questions  adequately  were  screened  out  by < 
the  Interviewers*  ^ 

^The  departtaents  selected  in  the  hospital -were  those  in  charge  of 
patient^'  ,  nuti;itfon,  general  services  (custodians,  elevato"^.  operators, 
ambulance  drivers,  etc. ),  .^resplrator;y  therapy,  and  the  laboratory  services 
for  the Jljjternal^medicine  department.    Because  the  first  two  i^epartments 
were  quite  large,  50  percent  of  nonsuperyisors  and  100  percent  of  the 
supervisors  were  included. ^    This  resulted  in  a  total  of  5A  supervisors 
and  80  nonsupervisors  in  the  patient  nutrition  department . and  17  super- 
visors <and  61  nonsupervisors  in  the  general  services  department. 

All  supervisors  and  nonsupervisors  from  the  respiratory  therapy  and 
the  laboratory  research  section  of  the  internal  medicin^  department  were  ' 
included  in  the  sample  j  .prj-jaarily  because  these  departments  were  relatively 
small  in  number — 54  employees  in  the  first  and  13  in  the  second  department. 
Doctors  and  nurses  were  excluded  from  the  sample  because  of  the  problems 
anticipated  in  attempting  on-the-job  observations  of  their  behaviors. 

•Technical-personnel,  respiratory  therapists,  and  laboratory  technicians 

•     '        •  '    h.  '  ■        '     ■  _    .    ■  * 

Were  all , included 'in  the  sample.  ' 

At  tl^e  printing  ddj^pany  all*  departments  were  sampled  witii  two  excep- 
,tions:     the  top  level  managers  (j^ho  also  owned  the  firm),  and  the  sales 
department,  which  was  spread  across  the  country.     Four  small  departments- 
maintenance,  finance, .personnel,  and  engineering — were  sampled  at  a* rate 

•      '  .    •        —    •  •  ,   ,  L:  ' 

'  ^  :  Or 

The  sample  was  drawn  by  choosing  every  second  employee  .from  a  list 
furnished  by  the  hospital.     Whether  the  i^irst  or  second  individual  on  the 
ifst^  was  the  first  respondent^chosen  was  determined  randomly. 


of  100  percent  among  both  supervisors  and  nonsupervisors.    All  the  ' 
supervisors,  ai4d  66.7  percent  of^  the  ndnsupervisors  were  sampled^  from 
^  the  retoaining  departments ,  viz. ,  sales  services,  war.ehouses,  and  eight 
department^  dealing  .directly  with  various  stages  of  production.  Thus, 
the  sample  for  the  printing  company  included  all  .42  supervisors  and  177 
of  272  nonsupervisors  in  the  departments  selected  for  study.. 

The  sample  at  the  first  automotive  supply  organization  was  drawn  from 
the  basic  production  departments.     The  major  exclusions  were  the  sales, 
research  and  developmentt,  and  accounting  units.  .Within  the  sampled  units, 
100  percent  of  the  supervisors  and  50  percent  of  the  nonsupervisors  were 
included  in  the  sample.     The  resulting . sample  included  30  Supervisors  and 
138 , non-supervisors.  ,     \  ' 

)•        At  the  second  automotive  supplier,  all  15  supervisors  in  seven  pro- 
duction department^  were  included.    Among  non-supervisors,  180,  or  38.1 
percent,  of  the  473  employees  were  included  in  the  sample.     The  departments 
were  sampled  at  different  rates,  ranging  from  25  percent  to  40  per^cent. 

There  were  33  employees  in  the  reisearch  and  development  company.  Of 
these,  the  president,  vice-president,  and  head  of  the  sales  group  were 
excluded  from  t'he  sample  because  they  traveled  frequently;  one  person  was 
excluded  because  of  short  job  tenure.     The  remaining  29  employees  were  . 
included  in  the  samt)le. 

Response  Rates.     The  interview  response  rates  were  76.2%  at  the 
^hospital,  79.0%  at  the  printer,  71.4%  at  the  first  automotive  supplier, 
63.6  %  at  the  second  automotive  supplier,  and  72.4%  at  the  research  and 


The  sample  was  systematic,  e.g.,  110110110,  etc. 


development  company.  The-ibverall  response' rate  for  the  five' organizations 
was  72.9%.     Th6  final  ifpalysls  sample  consisted  of  651  employees.    -  ' 

Demographic  and  Occubational  Constitution  of  the  Sample.     The  demo- 
graphic and  occupational  hongtitution  of  the  sample  is  reported  in  Table  1, 
together  with  comparativJ  statistics  from  a  197*3  nit ional  s'ample  of  workers 
Since  "the  sample  was  not  I  intended  to  he  representativeVof  the  national  popu 
lation,  the  differences  -between  it  and  the  national  sample  are  not  surpri- 
sing, but  it  may  be  important  to  keep  thege  differences  in  mind  when  the 
results  of  the  study  ar 2  irtterpreted.     Demographically,  the  sample  had  a 
higber  pr.oport^.on  of  bl^icks,  women,  single  people,  and  young  people  than  "  ■ 

♦]   *  >■  ■  .  ;  ■' 

fhe  comparison  national'  sample.     Since  the  sample  was  drawn  from  five 

•-organizations  performing  rather  specific  operations,  the  occupational 

'■  '  .  r  ■ 

subgroups  represented  .in  it  could  be  expected  to  be  quite  different  from 

those  in  the  national  sample.     Given  this  expectation,  the  percentages  in 
each  category  for  the  two  samples  were  remarkably  similar.     The  major  dif- 
ferehces  were  that  the  Effectiveness  in  Work  Roles'  sample  included  a 
larger  percentage  of  operatives  and  smaller  percentages  of  managers  and 
sales  workers .  , 
■        ■  J 

While  the  total  usable  sample  included  651  respondents,  not  all  are 
included   in  all  analyses.     Some  analyses ,  .for  example,  had  to  be  begun' 
before  the  data  from  all  five  organizations  became  available.  Some 
analyses  exclude  specified  population  categories,  or  exclude  individuals 
lacking  a  full  set  of  the  required  variables.     These  deviations  from  the 
full  sample  are  specified  in  each  chapter  where  relevant. 
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Table  1        ^  .      ^  ' 

Demographic  and  Occupational  Distribution  of  Effectiveness  in  Work  Roles 
Satnple  and  Comparison  National  Survey  Sample 


Percentage  Distribution 


Demogtaphic  or  Occupational 
Qharact eristics 


Sex 


Men 
Wpmen 

Age 

Under  ^22 
22-29/ 
30-44 
45-54 

55  or  older 
« 

Education 


Some  grade  school  or  less 
Completed  grade  school 
Some  high  school  -r. 
Completed  high  school 
Some  college  ' 
College  degree  or  more 

Race 

White 
Black 

Marital  Status 

Never  married 
Married 

Widowed,  separated,  divorced 

Major  occupation  ^roup^  ■  ^ 

Professional  and  technical 
Managers,  officials,  proprietors 
Clerical 
'Sales  ' 

Craf tsworkers,  foremen 
Operatives 

Service  workers,  excluding 

private  household 
Laborers  ; 


Eff^c  tiveness  In 
work  roles  sample 
(N-651) 


51.0% 
A9.0 


10.7 
32.5 
'33.2 
16.2 
7.4 


2.9 
5.9 
18.2 
41.6 
19.9 
11.5 


80.2.>r 

i^r.8 


20.0 
68.5 
11.5 


14.3 
9.8 

15.1 
0.2 

15 . 8 

29.0 

12.6 
3.1 


Comparison 
national  sample 
(N''2157)g 


62.1% 
37.9 


8.1 
27.1 
30.6 
20.6 
13.6 


4.7 
6.6 

14. 

38. 

20.9 

15.2 


91, 
8. 


15.6 
74.7 
9.7 


15.6 
15.4 
17.6 
5.4 
12.4 
18.5 

11.5 
3.5 


-t  :  :  '—   ■ 

a    Source:     Quinn,  R. ,  &  Shepard,  L.     The  1972-73  Quality  of ' Employment  Survey. 

Ann  'Arbor:     Institute  for  Social-  Research,  1974. 
b    Excludes  minority  races  other  than  blacks.  '  '  , 

o    Based  on  1960  Census  podes  excluding  farmers  and  private  household  workers. 
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.  Measures  / 

 ~  .     ^'        .  V 

The  Interview 

.       •  .         .    "  '       '  ■  ■  ■  -  •    ■      V  ••  ■  * 

The  Sur:^  Research  Cehter  and  the  respecttve  employing  -organlzatlontf 

sent  adv|nce  fetters  to  all  employees  in  the  sampled  departments..,  Sins^" 
the  hospital  and  one  of  the  automotive  supply  prganlzatipna ' Were  unionized, 
union  members  were  sent  an' additional  letter  from  the'ir  union  leaders  ' 
These  letters  outlined  the  general  purposes  of  the  study  and'  requested 
cooperation.     Appointments  with  the  employees  included  in  the  sample  were 
arranged  by  the  pi^ofessionalxinterv,iewers  who  were  In  each  case  responsible 
for  the  interview.    The  Interviews  were  conducted  in  most  c/ses  in  the  ' 
respondents'  hpmes. 

^    In  order  to  test  the  clarity  and  appropriateness  of  the  questions, 
workers  from  other  organizations  (not  those  studied)  were  interviewed 
prior  to  assembling. the  final  version  of  the  interview.     Seyeral  pretest  .  ' 
interviews  were  condiicted  by  each  of  the  professional  interviewers  who      '  ^ 
were  to  inte^w  the  respondents  in  the  sample.    The  researph  staff  met  " 
with  the  interviewers  subsequent  to  these  interviews,  and  decisions  were 
made  to  change  just  a  f ew'  questions  in  order  to  make  tliem  clearer  or  to  ' 
omit  them  from,  the  interview. 

Used  in  the  Interview.     The'  interview  is  reproduced  in  full 
in  Volume  II.  Appendix  A.        The  questions  used  five  different  formats.  •  . 

^1.     Oral  questions.     Questions  were  asked  orally  by  the  interviewer 
who  v^ote  down  each  person's  verbatim  response  in  the  appropriate  location  . 
(e.g.,  questions  3  and  4). 

2.     Show  cards.    These  were  cards  with  a  set  of  printed  response 
categories  appropriate  to  several  of  the  questions  in  the  interview.  The 


•''tatervlewer  asked  the  question,  an^,  the  respondent  was  asked .  to  choose 


among  the' alternative  response  categories  (e.g. ,  question  2),.  ' 
V        ^*    CArd  sorts.    These  Included  two  differently  colored  sets  of  fbur^^:t 


.  Inch,  by  Six-inch  cards  J  >  the  first  set  liad  one  question 

printed  on  it,  while  the  second  smaller  Set  had  a  response  category  on 
each  card.    Th^"  secbnd  set,  tide  response  categories,  were  laid  out,  before  ' 
the  respondent  who  then  sorted  the  question  cards  into  piles  next  to  the 
"appropriate  response  categories  (e.g.,  question  25) .  .  \\ 

.4.    Question  booklet.     This  consisted  of  a  few  multiple-choice 
questions  whicjh  the.  r:edpondent  read  and  then  answered  by  marking  the 
ajppropriate  response  categories.-  The  question  booklet  is  ripproduced  In 
Volume    II,  Appendi;>c  C. 

5.     Sii^erviabt  rating  forms.    .Those  respondents  Who  stated  thiit  they 
supervised  others  .as  a  part  of  their  jobs  Vere  given  one-rpage  rating  forms 

.  ■ .  ' ■•  ■       .  ■'■  -  '"X'-  .     ■    ■■  ■ 

which  ^tihey  were  requested  to  fill  out  for  each  of  their  subdrdinates.  These 
subordinates  (most  of  whom  were  also  res^oridefits  in  the  study.)  were  rated 
on  eight  dimensions:     quality  of,  work,  quantify  of  w<5rfcy  ^reativity, 
lateness,  dependability,  liking  for  work,  liking  f  or\re^onsibility , '  and 
getting  along  with  co-wbrkers.     These  forms,  alot 
envelopes  addressed  to  the  Survey  Research  Center,  weri 
supervisors  for  subsequent  mailing  *     The  supervisox  rating  formi  is 
reRroduced  in  Volume  11,  Appendix  E. 

Content  of,  the  Interview.    A  considerable  range  of  content  areas 
were  covered  in  the  interviews.  ,  /' 

^    .        .    ■    ■  r 

^*     The  job.     The  respondents  were  asked  three  types  of  questions 


pre-stamped 
s  left  with  t\ie 


regarding  their  jobs: 


a.  Importance;    Questions  assesslng^.the  Importance  of  various 
aspects  of  the  Job  to  the  respondent  constituted  the  first  set  of 
job-relataid  questions. 

b.  '  Description;     The  second,  and  major,  set  of  job-related 

»  .  '   '     .  .  ■■  •■■  '     .'.    '      ■     ■■'  • 

questions  was  concerned  with  obj ec t lye  descriptldns  af  working      ' ' 
conditions.  ^However,  the  degree  of  »p,bject,ivi^     thg|  was  possible 
varl^4,,con8iderabXy;  the  questions  ranged  from  such  objective 
matters  as  annual  Income  and  fringe  benefits  tp  mor^^  judgmental 
matters  such  as  the  degree  of  !?creatlA^y  required  hy ^the  job. 
The  validity  of  the  resulting  Quality  of  'Em^)ioyraent  Index  Is  / 
'  discussed  In  Chj^pte|:  3,.      Also  Included  were  question^ 
regartJlng  possible  dangerou^  CQjpdltions .  at  worky  the  number  o£  -' 
work^relateii  Injuries  and  ^dcldents  sustained  by  the  respondent , 
and  the  social  cbndlt^-ons  at  vork,     Inxad§ltlon  to  these  descrip- 
tive questions  regarcjlng  the'  job,  two'  further  types  of  questions  « 
were,.^sked,  •  The  first  of  these  concerned  the  tiegree  of  flnancl4i^v 
equity  that  the  respondent  perceived  himself  or  hets^If  '-as  having??^'^ 
.e.g.,  whether  the  respondent  thought  his  or  her  pay  to  be  fair 
compare^,  to  ^  a^^^^  same  organizatldh  .and  also 

those  working  for  a  different  employer.  'The  second  set  concerned " . 
the  ^egree  to  whicli  the  respondent  perceived  various  rewards  (and 
punlshmentts)  as  being  contingent  on  his  or  her,  43erformance,  eig  . , 
if  he  or  she  did  a  good  job,  would  he  or  she  get  a  promotion.  ; 
V  c;    Attitudes;     Among  the  jo^^-related  attitudes  measured,  in  tli^e 


interview  were  job  satisfaction,  both  overall  and  with  respect 


to  various  sp^eciflc  aspects  of  the  job,  and  motivafion,  including 


12 


the  amount  of  effort  expended  to  pWfbrin;^irell.  other  .Job- 

related  areas  that  were  tapped  were  depression  atjd  self  ^-esteem 


.;  ;fe4..t  ;ln  Cpnnectlori  with  the  Job. 


2/  ^  Physical  and  mental  health.     In  a^dj(tlon  tCi  the  measures  of  jobT 
related  depression  and  self-esteem  mentioned  aboveV  the  Intertview 
iflfluded  several  other  rrieafeures  assessing  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  tl^e  respondent  'Ofej;|g.  ,  'a  list  of  psychosomatic  symptoms). 
3«     Social  and  political  Involvement,    A  subset  of  the  questions  In 
the  Interview  dealt  with  the  kinds  jof  social  activity  in  which  the  res- 


pondents  engaged,  their ^isuve  actlviti&s,  the  organizations  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  their  Ifevelfif        pqlitlcs'l  activity. 

4.     Personality*  and  other  chdtacterlstics>     The  interview  contained 

, .  '  ■  '  ■ '  ■  ''  <, 

kei'ected  :,qUe'|atjpnS  Cas  opposed  to  compiLete  scales)  to  be  used  in^  indices 

•\  ■  ■  ■  ■  , 

of ,  certain  personality  characteristics  of  the  respondent ,  e^g^  y^  rigidity, 

need  for  affiliation,  need  |pr' approval,  tolerance  of- ambiguity,  and  ' 

internal-external  locus  of  control.     Also  included  were  questtops  concern- 

ing  demographic  characteristics  of  the  respondent. 


5«     Interviewer's  dbs^xivations.     At.  the  conclusion  of  the  interview 
th^.  4^  noted  ff^ime  pliysical^  characteris^t^^  of  the  .  respondent  which 

would  have  been  easily  observed  during  the  interview.     These' included  the 

.  ■  •  "  •  ■  .... 

respondent's  race,  sex,  weight,  height ,^ speech  defects,  and  physical  dis- 
"'X^  figurement.  /        ,  . 

:  The  ti*e  ref  erent  .  'foAr  mdst  df  in  the  Interview  waa ^^the  , 

.  preseAt,  i<te.,  respondents  were  asked  to  describe  their  jobs  aS  they  were 

' .'       . '  ' .  ■  '       ■  •  .  ^  *  ■ 

.'     at:  the;  time.     For  a  small  subset  of  the  questions  th^t  dealt  with  rare 
event S>  e.g.  ,  garriishmerit  of^  wiges,  a  longer  and  re?;r^i^peQfciy(B|^^  frame 


ERIC 


was  used. 


The  average  length  of  the  interview  was  appto^cliiiltfely  90  ini^tigs. 


■■i. 


Persotinel  Records      '  '' '  '  ''^'■■'  'l  \  ':  1'  \  .'i;--  '-.-'-^^^^  "'v 

•Data^Jtere  obtained  directly  from 'the  personnel  records  of  the  five  ' 
'  organizations.     The  organizations  varied  in  the  kinds  of  information 
included  in  their  records,  as  WelJ^as  the  completeness  and  orderliness  of 
that  information.   "The  data  that,  were  obtained,  -ther^fojre;,: 
from  one  organizatiori  tip^the  next,  though  an  attext^k^m^i^e:^^^  th^ 
information  across  organizations  where  possible.     A  list  of  tfe:li|i^^:;^t - 
informatidn  igathereii^  from  each  of  the  five  organizations  is  shown  ^in  Table  2. 


On-the''^ j  pb'' dbsffrvat  ions 

■  .   ■  -    '        ■      '  \  ■  ,  , 

The  third  set  of  data  y3s  obtained  through  on-the-job  observations. ' 
This  technique  essentially  consisted  of  having  trained  observers  watch  the 
respondent  at  work,  aiuf  describe  the  vrespondjent ,  as  well  as  his  or  ■^bifeA'v  "^ 
coworkers,  supervisor,,  and  work  environmentV  *  ■  '         ■  ■      '  ■ 

Format  of  the  Obseryatioft  Booklet.-  As^  in  t-h^  interview,  the  Observ-.:  "" 
ationBqoklet    (Appendix  G)  used  vari6«is  formats ' for  recording  the  observations 

1..   Physical  descriptions These  werp  .descriptive  statements  which  , 
each  obsferyer  checked  as  being  true 'pr  false  of^^the:;,^      environjnen|^ ,  fach 
indicated  .the  presence  or  absence  of  something  in  that  environment  A 

.  2.     Job  descriptions.     Tlie  observer  recorded  how  true  .each  ,pf.v.a  series 
of  stat;^ments..was  with  respect  to  thejjjb  an^x^ork  environment.     The 'differ-' 
ence.  between^Vthes^^^tid  the  previous  ^fef^of  ^st^teme;its  was  that  Vore  judgment 
y^^:^^^^j:^^^9^,  the  observer- in.  recording  a  scalfed  response  to  a  statement 


Table  2 


Information  Collected  from  Each  of  the  Five  Organizations'' 

Personnel  Record^^ 


r  ir  s  t 

Second 

Auto- 

Auto- 

Information 

mo  t  Iv  e 

motive 

R&D 

Hospital 

Printer 

Supplier 

Supplier 

Firm 

Pav 

Y 

V 
A 

X 

X 

X 

Elinployment  date 

y 

A 

Y 
A 

V 

A 

X 

X 

S enior itv— Dr ei^enf  ioh 

A 

V 
A 

V 

A 

0 

0 

Promotions  received 

i\ 

Y 
A 

V 

A 

0 

p 

Demotions  received 

Y 

A 

Y 
A 

V 

A 

0 

Pay  increases 

X 

X 

X 

V  X 

Pav  dpprp;iQpc; 

u 

V 
A 

X 

o  uj-i  e  L  V  xour    O  LclLingS 

V 
A 

X 

X 

1  ^ 

V 
A 

X 

X 

/  0 

Letters  of  rpDrlmanH 

Y 
A 

Y 
A 

v 
A 

J  0 

Education  ^ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wor k~r elat ed  inj ur ies 

cind  i  1 1  np  CI  CI  p  Q 

Y 

A 

Y 
A 

vr 
A 

X 

0 

Union  m  pm  H  p  t  q  li  1  n 

Y 
A 

u 

n  h 

X 

0  ^ 

Number  of   iohci  Klrl  Fni* 

Y 
A 

r\ 
U 

o 

0 

0 

Age 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Heipht 

X 

Y 

A 

n 
u 

r\ 

u 

X 

Number  of  hours 

worked   npr  mont'h 

Y 

A. 

n 

u 

0 

0 

Shift 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vacation  taken  • 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

Sick  leave  taken 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X  ^ 

Holidays  taken 

X 

0 

X 

0 

0 

Absenteeism 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Overtime  worked 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lateral   job  transfers 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

Lateness 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

Termination 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

' Garnishments 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

Hourly/Salaried 

0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

a    X-this  type  of  Information  was  collected;  0-this  type  of  information 
was  not  collected.  «. 


h    There  was  no  union. 


such  as  "The  work  area  is  clean'*  (e.g.,  question  A  2). 

3.  Anchored  scales.     These  scales  involved  still  more  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  observer  and  took  the  form  of  seven-point  scales  referring 
to  various  aspects  of  the  job.     In  order  to  reduce  somewhat  the  difficulty 
of  judgment,  the  scales  included  short  descriptive  statements  at  each  of 
the  two  extremes  and  at  the  middle  anchor  (e.g.,  questions  A3-A28) . 

4.  Tallies.  The  observer  also  recorded  the  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  various  incidents,  e.g.,  the  frequency  of  interactions  the  subject  had 
during  the  observation  period,  question  D6.  > 

,  Content  of  the  Observations .     The  content  of  the  observations  was 
intended  to  parallel  that  of  the  interviews,  although  not  inclusively. 
Those  ^c6^riG^<^9--t-hair-were -tapped ,  however,  wer^  generally  approached  by  th^ 
use  oj/ more  than  one  observer  rating  format.     Descriptions  of  the  respond- 
ent's job,  work  "group,  supervisor,  and  working  conditions  constituted  the 
main  foci  of  the  observations.     These  job  and  environmental  descriptions 
varied  considerably  in  the  degree  of  ''subjectivity"  that  was  involved  in 
observ    ^\  and  recording  them. 

Observation  Procedures.     Each  observation  period  consisted  of  a  one- 
hour  observation  of  the  respondent  on  the  Job  by  a  trained  observer.  The 
beginning  time  of  the  observation  was  decided  upon  by  the  observer  and 
the  respondent,   such  that   it  was  convenient  for  both  and  not  too  atypical 
of  the  respondent's  regular  work  day. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  work  site,   the  observer  introduced  himself  or 
herself  to^the  respondent,  assured  the  respontlent  that    the  records  of  the 
observed  work  behav iors  would  he  confidential,  and  ascertained  whether  the 
ensuing  work  period  would  be  a  "typical"  one.     Since  the  respondent  was 


.  necessarily  aware  of . the ^ observer  anyway,   it  was  decided  that  observer- 
respondent  contact  for  these  purposes  would  be  beneficial.     However,  the  ' 

....  '  ■*  ■*        ■  , 

observers  were  directed  to  keep  these  verbal  contacts  as  brief  and  neutral 
as  possible,^ 

>^      During  the  first  10  minutes  of  the  observation  period,   the  observer 
familiarized  himself  or  herself  with  the  respondent's  job  without  recording 
anything.     If  it  was  not  obvious  what  the  respondent  was  doing,  the  observer 
was  allowed  to  ask    questions  at  the  end  of  this  period.     During  the  next 
30  minutes^  the  period  of  recorded  observations,  the  observer  \:ounted  fre- 
quencies of  events,  e.g.,  of  interactions  that  the  respondent  had.  The 
last  20  minutes  of  the  hour  were  devoted  to  "general  observations'\  during 
which  the  observer  filled  out  the  main  body  of  Che  Observation  Booklet. 
After  the  observation  hour  had  been  completed,   the  observer  spent  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes  editing        checking  to  make  sure  that  the  booklet  had 
been  filled  out  correctly  and  completely,  that  all  the  information  had  been 
entered.     The  time  schedule  of  the  ot^servation  hpur  appears  in  Table  3. 

Each  respondent  was  observed  for  two  hours,  an  hour  each  by  two  dif- 
ferent observers  at  two  different  times.     Jn  addition,   there  were  some 
"validation'*  observations.     These  involved  two  d if ferent  observers  watching 
a  respondent  at  the  same  time  and  separately  rating  the  respondent  and  his 
or  her   job.     Those  "validation"  observnt ions 'wore  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  assessing  Inter-rater  agreement.     In  all,  a  total  of  564  employees  were 
ohnerved. 

A  dotiillod  dosrr  Ipr  ion' of  the  (Mi.sorva  t  ion  proceduroH.  aioiiR  with  a 
report  of  reliability  and  validity  of  the  resulting  moasuroK.  appears  in 
Chapters  4-6. 
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Table  3 
Observation  Schedule 


■  / 

Tiipe  Period 

Activity 

Part  oT*^bservation 

Booklet  Used 
(see  Appendix  G) 

10  minutes 

Orientation  to  the  job 
and  the  worker  (observer 
observes  job  and  makes 
no  riatings) 

#  / 

"7 

30  minutes 
30  minutes 

Specific  observations; 
observer  counts  and 
categorizes  work  chunks 
and  int erac  t ions^ 

-Work  sheet  for 
^-   counting  data  for 
sec tion 

20  minutes 

General  observations 
and  ratings 

Section  A 

AceuaT  observation  ends;  observer  moves  away  from  work  location 

15  minutes 

Editing: 

^  Transferring  data 
from  work  shoet^ 

Section  D 

.  -  'Responding  to 

obsorver  questions 

Sections  li,  C 

~  Killing  in  admin  Is-' 
trativc  information 

Section  K 

*^The  work  sheet  used  for  this  recording  is  Mhown  in    Volume  11, 
Appendix  .  • 
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Chapter  2 

DATA  ACQUISITION  AND  FIELD  METHODS  -  PHASE  II 


•  Chapter  2 

'     DATA  ACQUISITION  AND  FIELD  METHODS  -  PHASE  II 

.  Since  much  of  the  methodology  for  Phase  II  duplicates  procedures  used 
for  Phase  I^  this  description  of  data  acquisition  and  field  methods  for 
Phase  II  emphasizes  the  departures  from  the  methods  used  in  the  earlier 
phase.     At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  data  collection  of  ^ 
Phase  II  took  place  in  Fall  of  1974,  or  18-20  months  after  Phase  I.  Al- 
though there  were  no  large  and  consistent  differences  between  thh  two 
phases  in  the  economic  fortunes  of  the  three  organizations  studied  in  both 
phases,    idiosyncratic  economic  events  such  as  a  strike  at  one  of  the  auto- 
motive firms  during  Phase  II  may  have  contributed  to  between-phase  differ- 


encesr. 


j  Sample 

The  Phase  II  design  required  a  resurvey  of  employees  from  all  the*  five 
organizations  that  liad  been  included  in  Phase  I  of  the  study.     One  of  the 
five  organizations  (the  research  and  development  firm)  had,  however,  too 
few  employees  remaining  from  Phase  I  and  was  dropped  as  a  result.  The 
remaining  four  organizations  were  contacted  ta  explore  their  willingness  to 
participate  in  Pliase  [I.     One,   the  printer,   rofunod  whereas  the  other  three 
agreed  to  participate  in  Phase  II.     In  the  hospital,  however,  only  three  of 
the  . original  four  departments  were  contacted— the  fourth,   the  laboratory 

4ij 


research  section  of  internal  medicine  also  had  too  few  Phase  I  respondents 

■  I 

to  warrant  inclusion  in  Phase  II.  V  . 

The  fiiial  Phase  II  sample  of  organizations  consisted,  therefore,  of ' 
the  two  automotive  suppliers  and  three  departments  of  the  hospital. 
Extensive  work  was  done  at  each  of  the  three  organizations  to  determine  the 
sample  of  respondents.     On  the  basis  of  information  available  from  the 
records  of  the  organizations,  four  types  of  respondents  were  identified. 
These  were:  .  t 

1.  'Phase  I  respondent  «was  working  in  the  same  job  with  the  same 
employer;  .        ,  * 

^      2.     Phase  I  respondent  was  working  in  a  different  job  with  the  same 
employer ;  ■      <  ' 

3,  Phase  I  respondent  had  terminated  work  with  the 'Phase  I  employer; 
and  '  '  *. 

4.  New  individual  had  replaced  the  terminated  Phase  I  respondent. 
Category  4  was  particularly  hard  to  define,  sin^e^bs  and  job  titles 

were  often  ciianged  when  employees  terminated,  and  frequently  it  was  diffi- 
cult  to  determine  whether  the  person  who.  was  hired  was  actually  filling  the 
job  that  had  been  vacated.     Occasionally,  a  decision  on  the  issue  of  re- 
placement was  made  on  the  basis  of  conversations  with  the  supervisor  of  the 
terminated  Pliase  I  respondent.     The  final  decision  was  macle  pn  a  rigid  ' 
definition  of  "same  Job*' — that  is,   the  replacement  had  to  hold  Llie  ^ame 
job  title  in  the  5*<ame  department  as  the  terminated  respondent. 

'  .' 

nst»  Rat(»s  .  * 

The  final  sample  consisted  of  182  potential  respondents  from  the 


hospital,  lb9  from  the  first  automotive  supplier,  and  121  from  the  second 
automotive  supplier.     Th.e^-jLnterview  response  rates  were  67.2%  at  the 
hospital,  92.7%  at  the  first  automotive  supplier,  and  39.7%  at  the  second 
automotive  supplier. ^ ■ The  rate  for  the  three  establishments  combined  was 
65.9%.     The  final  analysis  sample  consisted  of  272  employees,  123  from 
the  hospital,  101  from  the  first  automotive  supplier,  ajcid  48  from  the  ' 
second  automotive  supplier.     Of  these,  38  (30.9%)  were  supervisors  at  the 
hospital  in  Phase  I,  21  (21,1%)  were  supervisors  at  the  first  automotive 
supplier,  and  2  (4.2%)  were  supervisors  at  the  second  automotive  supplier. 

-Demographic  and  Occupational  Constitution  of  the  Sample.     The  demo- 
graphic and  occupational  consltution  of  the  Phase  11  sample  is  reported  in 
Table  1,     The  table  shows  some  differences  in  sample  characteristics  between 
the  two  phases.     Specifically,  the  Phase  II  sample  had  higher  "proportions 
of  workers  who  were  male,  old,  less  educated,  black,  formerly  married,  and 
in  professional  or  managerial  occupations. 

Measures 

The  Interview  • 

J        Measurement  /of  Changes  In  Job^Descrlptlons  between-  Phase  I  and  Ph^ise 
II.     Those  respondents  who  had  tl/e  same  job  with  the  same .  employer  4n 
Phase  I  and  Phase  II  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  about  whether  there 
had  been  a  major  change  for  the  better,  or  for  the  woi:se  in  their  jobs, 
or  if  their  jobs  had  stayed  the  same  between  Phases  I  and  II.  These 
questions  were  asked  with  respect  to  a  series  of  job  facets,  e.g.,  ,hours,  ' 
supervision.  ;pay,  etc.  (Volume  LI,  Appendix  B,  question  5).     In  addition,  they 

1  ^ 

The  second  automotive  supplier  had  recently-  had  a  strike  and 
this  might  account  for  the  relatively  low  response  rate. 
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Table ' 1 

Demographic  and  Occupational  Constitution 
of .  the  Phase  II  Sample  (N=272) 


Sex 


Men 
Women  , 

Age 

21  an/d  under 
22-29  years  old 
:'    30-44      "        '»  ^ 
45-54      "  " 
' 55  and  older 

Education 

Some  grade  school  or  less 
Completed  high  school 
/  'Some  high  school 

Completed  high  school 
Some  college 
College  degree  or  more 

Race  ^  , 

White 
Black 

Marital  Status 

Never  married 
Married 

Widowed,  separated,  divorced 

Major  Occupational  Group 

Professipnal,  technical  &  kindred 
Managers,  officials,  etc.  except  farm 
Clerical  &  kindred 
Sales  workers  • 
'   Craftsmen,  foremen,  etc. 
Operatives  &  kindred 
,     Service  workers,  except  private  househplds 
Lab6rers  except  farm  &  mine 


55.9% 
44.1 


3.3 
29.3 
36-7 
19.3 
11.5 


5.2 
8.5 
17.8 
34.4 
24-8 
9.3 


75.6 
24.4 


17.4 
67.4 
15.2 


19.6 
14.8 
10-0 

6-6 
32.5 
13-7.. 

3.0 


ERIC 


4iJ 


IS 


were  i^ked  about  the^T;,overall  reactipn  to  the  job.  and  whether  changes  could 
be  attributed  to  work  versus  other  causes  (Volume  II,  Appendix  B,  question  6). 
Respondents  who  did  not  have  the  same  jbbin  Phase  I  but ; were  never- 
.    theless;. working  at  that  time  were  also  asked  a  series  of  questions  about  the 
differences  between  their  jobs  at  Phase  I  and-Phase  If  (Volume  II,  Appendix  B, 
questions  13.  and  14).  - 

Job  Descriptions.     The  roster  of  items  that  tapped  descriptions  of 
the  respondents'  ,jobs  was  expanded  to  include  facets  of  the  job  that  had 
not' been  measured  in  Phase  I  (Volume  II,  Appendix  B,  question  33) . 

Criterion  Measures.    A  new  list  of  variabies  measuring  theh employee's '  V--f  ' 
responses  to  their  jobs  was  includle^.     This  list  included  such  variables 
as  self-reports  of  performance,  job  involvement .  and  reactions  to  co-workers 
and  direct  supervisors  (Volume  II,  Appendix  B,  question  12). 

Personality  Measures.  The  roster  of  personality  measures  tapped  was 
reduced  so  that  only,  three  concepts  were  assessed:  need  for  affiliation, 
rigidity  and  tolerancie  of  ambiguity    (Volume  II,  Appendix  B,  question  121). 

Supervisor  rating  form.     While  the  content  of  the  supervisor^ rating 
form  stayed  thfe  same,  the  procedure  for  Its  administration  wa|  changed   .     >  ' 
owing  to  problems  encountered  in  Phase  I.     In  Phase  H,   resppidents  were 
■asked  the,,  name  of  their  supervisor.     Each  supervisor  so  mentioned  was 
mailed  a  rating  form  for  each  subordinate  mentioning  him  or  her  as  the 
supervisor.     Supervisor  ratings  were  requested  and  obtained  only  for  these 
-respondents,  and  supervisors  were  asked  to  mail  back  the  completed  rating  - 
forms  to  the  Survey  Research  Center. 

Deletions.    Certain  concepts  tapped  in  Phase  I  were  not  Included  in 
Phase  II  because  analysis  of  the  PhaSe  I  data  revealed  problems; 


with  the  scales  or  redundancy  among  concepts.    These  deletions  included 
such  variables  as  pace-  control,  equity,  parents'  education,  and  internal  ~ 
versus^xteirr^al  locus  of  control.     In  addition.  somV  items 'within  indices 
""were  deleted. 

Response  Alternatives,   'xhe  nuifiber  ol'tes'ponse  alternatives  specified 
for  particular  questions  was  occasionally  changed.     For  example,  personality 
variables; using  a  true/false  dichotomy  in  Phase  I  were  changed  to  -four- 
point  scales  from  "very  true"  to  "not  at  all  true".  ^ 


Personnel  Records 

'    .    The  information  collected  from  the  personnel  records  of  the  three 
organizations  differed  somewhat  from  the  comparable  information  gathered 
in  Phase  I.     Some  information  (e^||^sences.   termination)  was  collected 
for  each  of  the  months  between  th^^PJ|rviews;  other  information  (e.g.. 
-overtime,  shift)  was  collected  for  only  the  two  months  preceding,  the 
Phase.  II  interview.  ,,  A  list  of  thq  types  of  infdrmation  gathered  fropi  each 
of  the  three  organiZiitions  ■  appears  In  Table  2.     It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  information  on  these  variables  for  all 
employees^  interviewed  in  Phase  I  rather  than  only  those  interviewed  in 
Phase.  II. 

On-the-job  Observations 

,    AS'  repprted.       detail  in  Chapter  7  .     a  number  of  Changes 
were  made  in  the  methodology  for  obtaining  on-the-job  observations.  More 
time  was  devoted  during  training  to  explalnlnR  to  observers  t|e  concepts 
being  measured  by  their  ratings;  agreement  with  expert  ratings  replaced 
agreement  among  observers  as  tho  niajor  crit.riirti  ot  observer    selection;  ' 


Table  2 

Information  Collected  from  Each  of  the  Three 
'Organizations'  Personnel  Records  (Phase /II)^ 


Inf  ormat'ioi;!' 

Hosnital 

jFirat  : 
Automotive 

Second 
Automotive 
Suppl ier 

.  ■     •  .  •' 
Seniority  in  present  job 

•  ■  •  X  . 

Work-related  illnesses  or 
injuries  : 

'  0 

X 

V 

A  ^ 

Union  membership  • 

0 

V 

V 
A 

Number  of  hours  \70rked  per 
^  month 

X 

X      '  ■    ■   <  ' 

Overtime  worked 

X 

0 

'.  .'. 
■  0 

Shift 

X  ^ 

Vacation  taken                   ,  ■•■ 

X  . 

x 

X 

Holidays  taken 

X 

^  ■■  ■^  ^ 

X 

Sickleave  tak^in 

X 

X 

0 

gllgiy  duty 

0 

X 

0 

^Iforced  layoff  Hue  to  strike 

*  0 

b 

X 

Discipline 

0 

"  X 

0 

Other  excused  and  unexcused 
absences 

^x 

'  'x  .  ,. 

X; 

Terminatiph 

a    X=this  type  of  information  was  collect<id;  0-this  type  of  ^formation 
was  not  collected.  -  ~ 


h    There  was  no  union- 


•  \ 
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new  videotapes  encompassing  a  wider  range  o'f  job  types  were  developed  to 

•'•facUftate  thife  'training  oit''(^a^^8i.unnetessary  or  problematic  items  '''   ^  ' 

were, .eliminated  from  the  observation  booklet;  questions  were  added  to  help  ■ 

the  observer  focus  attention  at/the  outset  on  cr.itical  elements  of  the 

job;  the  series  of  general  observations  was  scheduled  before  rather  than 

after  the  sequente  of  specific  observations  (Table  3^^) ;  apd  questions 

..•regarding  interpersonal  activities  were  also  included.  •  ' 
.  ,    s  ■  '  ■      ■  . 

As  regards  the  sample  of  respondents;  the  observations  were  tjonduc ted 

in  only  two  of  the  three  organizations  studied  in  Phase  II.     The  third 
organization,  the  first  automotive  supplier,  was  nof  observed  for  three 
ireasdns:     ten^io,,,  i^  the^s^te  owing  to   layoffs  of  ,pe^^onuel;.  ext^n^^ve  changes 
in  employees'  jobs  following  Phase  II  interviews  owing  to  layoffs  and 
recalls;  and  dwindling  numbers\^. available  and  trained  observers.  'In 
all,. 147  respondents  were  observed  in  the  two  organizations.     Of  these, 
100  were  observed  for  a  single  one-hour  observc^tioh  period.     The  iremaining  - 
47  were  observed  by  three  observers,,  once  by  one  observer  alone,  and  once 
by  two  differe)(it  observers  watching  simultaneously.     This  design  was 
implemented  for  validation  purposes. 
/ 

tj  ■      '  . 

Telephone  Interview  .  '  ' 

'  ,  ■     •  ,. 

Respondents  from  Phase  I  who  had  left  their  original  jobs  and  employers  by 
Phase  II.  were  brief ly  interviewed , by  telephone .     They  were  asked  why  they 
had  left  their  Phase  I  jobs  and.   in  the  case  of  those  who  had  quit  voluntar- 
ily, whether  their  new  jobs  were  better  or  worse  thgn  their  old  ones  on  a 
llAt  of  Job  facets.     ^  '      U  . 
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Table  3^ 


Suggested  Time  Sdhedul0\^t?t  Obstexryations 


jActivity 


'Introduction  to  employee  ^nd 
orientation  to  job. 
(no  ratings) 

'  '         ,  *        ■  ,'■ 
Gener^^l^  observation/  - 
(no  "rating) 

Structured  Observation  of 
the  job 

Rating  the  job"         "  ' 

Admiilistratlve  Infonnat'ibn 

Editing  (done  away  from  the 
job) 


Time  allotted  for 
 each  part  

■  '.   ■ '  .  '  '       "*  ...V.'  ' 

Miiiimum  Maximum 


5  min  "  :  15 'min 

.15  min  45  min 

^  15  min 

■  ,15  min 
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ABSTRACT 


This  pdper  introduces  three  perspectives  on  the  effectiveness  of  ' 
work  roles;     specifically,  those  of  the  employer,  the/worker,  and  society  * 
at  large.     It  outlines  the  qualityref f ectiveness  strategy  in  which  working 
conditions  that  bear  a  relation6h;l:p  to  criteria  of  er£ectivene^8  from  any 
of  the  three  perspectives  are  ftald  to  indicate  high  quality  of  employment. 
Extensive  listings  of  working  conditions  and  criteria  of  effectiveness 
were  reduced  to  31  and  11  items,  respectively,  with  the  31  items  on  work- 
ing conditions  subsequently  combined,. into  an  overall  index  of  Quality  of 
v&nploym^t.    .The  pattern  of  relationships  among  the  criteria  of  effective- 
ness was  determined  and  the  degree  of  variation  of  this  pattern  across 
different  subgroups  was  ascertained.    Efforts  to  assess  the  convergent 
validity  of  various  measurea  of  working  conditions  drew  upon  three  modes 
of  data  collection:     personal  interviews, . atandardized  observations,  and 
company  records.     Analysis  revealed  a  substantial  degree  of  convergent 
validity  across  both  the  different  modes  of  measurement  and  different 
workers  in  roughly  the  same  jobs  (cojisensual  validation).    An  examination 
of  construct  validity  established,  as  expected,  that  the  Quality  of  ' 
Employment  Indicator  related  more  closely  to  job  satisfaction  than  to 
the  other  criteria  of  effectiveness.     The  relationships  between  the 
Quality  of  Employment  Indicator  and  the  criteria  of  effectiveness  were 
successfully  duplicated  in  most  subsamples  of  workers.     Finally,  both 
methodological  and  conceptual  strategies  were  noted  for  improving  the 
predictability  of  effectiveness  from  the  Quality  of  Employment  Indicator. 
Several  attempts  at  refinement  via  methodological  strategies  yielded 
only  marginlal  gains.  . 
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Chapter  3 

MEASURING  .pFECTIVENESS  IN  WORK  ROLES  FROM  THREE  PERSPECTIVE  • 
PRIORITIES  AND  PERSPECTIVES 

■  ■  .     .  ■  ■■  ■  ■  •  ,  ■ 

If  priorities  are  to  be  asalgned  among  various  policies  and  programs 
Intended  to  Improve  working  cond'ltriona ,  the  development  and  execution  of 
these  policies  and  programa  will  obviously  be  very  costly.    To  Justify 
the  cost  of  any  such ^policy  or  program  it  must  be  anticipated  that  there 
is  some  resulting  benefit.    But  who  should  be  the  beneficiary?  Priori- 
ties should  clearly  he  assigned  to  improving  quality  of  working  life 
with  respect  to  those  job  facets  that  heighten  the  effectiveness  of  each 
worker.    But  from  whose  perspective  should  such  effectiveness  be  Judged? 
There  are  at  least  three  distinct  perspectives  for  evaluating  effective- 
ness. 

■J  .  _  ■  ,. 

The  first  perspective,  that  of  employers,  assigns  priorities  in 
terms  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  those  doing  the  employing  rather- 
than  to  the  needs  of.  those  who  are  employed.    As  a  result  many  previous 
investigations  of  the  determinants  of  employee  effectiveness,  not  to 
mention  employers'  normal  business  and  accounting  records,  emphasize 
productivity,  quality  of  output,  absenteeism,  turnover,  and  similar 
Indicators  of  effectiveness. 

A  second  perspective  for  assessing  effectiveness  is  that  of  the 

^worker.    V/orkers  form  conclusions  or  expectations  about  their  effective- 
ness in  their  work  roles  not  only  in  terms  of  actual  work  performance, 
but  also  in  more  general  terms  of  the  costs  and  benefits  associated  with 
their  work  roles'.     Thus,  a  worker  normally  assesses  his  or  her  work  role 
effectiveness  in  such  familiar  terms  as  earnings,  access  to  promotion, 
avoidance  of  accident  or  discomfort,  security,  intrinsic  satisfactions 
from  the  work  done,  and  the  like.    The  worker,  too,  engages  in  something 
like  a  cost-benefit  calculation,  with  consequences  that  include  such 
behavior  changes  as  quitting-,  working  harder,  seeking  improvement  in 

.rewards,  seeking  qualifications  for  a  "better"  job,  and  the  like. 


A  third  p^eriElpectlviB  CAti  Also  be  Invoked:    that  of  the  coirimuntty  or 
thfi  aoclety>    S^rme  of  the  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  work  role 
eff^iveness  do  not  enter  into  the  formal  or  Informal  accounting  of 
eitiW  the  employer  or  the  worker.     For  example:     underutilized  skills 
are  lofit  to  the  economy;  the  laid  off  worker  drains  the  public  budget; 
the  economic  impact  of  a  work  Btoppage  falls  In  the  end  lipon  the  public; 
the  Ihcome^  deficient  worker  burdens  the  society  with  a  family  prone  to>^ 
illness,  future  welfare  costs,  and  substandard  economic  contribution.. 

Which 'Of  these  three  perspectives  is  the  most  appropriate  one  for 
resolving  issues  of  costs  and  benefits  in  the  allocation  of  priorities 
to  policies  and  programs  is  not  a  question  that  can  be  resolved  by 
research.     It  is  f uhdamentally  one  of  values.     No  amount  of  research  can 
determine  whether  it  is  "better,"  for  example^  to  have  a  large,  docilely 
contented  workforce  that  is  under-producing  to  the  degree  that  both 
workers  and  others  in  society  resultingly  suffer  rather  than  to  have  a 
disgruntled,  restless,  unhealthy  and  even  angry  workforce  whose  behav- 
iors nevertheless  continue  to  raise  the  GNP,  corporate  prof its,  and  the 
quality  of  their  own  lives  as  consumers.    Decisions  as  to  which  of  these 
two  situations,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  situation  that  represents  an 
imbalance  of  perspectives,  is^the  "better"  or  "best"  one  are  placed  most 
appropriately  in  the  laps  of  those  individuals,  groups,  and  organiza- 
tions whose  positions  confer  on  them  the  legitimacy  to  make  such  deci- 
sions.    Research  can  at  best  help  such  social  planners  to  recognize 
which  perspectives  may  at  present  be  incompatible. 

For  purposes  of  priority  setting,  the  importance  of  any  aspect  of 
a  work  role,  therefore,  ultimately  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  its 
impact  upon  a  variety  of  criteria  of  effectiveness,  the  differential 
significance  of  whi,ch  is  largely  a  matter  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary,  but 
hopefully  informed  and  humane,  selection  from  among  a  possibly  incompati^ 
ble  set  of  values.     If  future  research  is  to  establish  causal  relation- 
ships between  working  conditions  .and  their  effectivene^  outcomes,  upon 
which  outcomes  should  this  research  focus?    Employers  would  probably 
suggest  that  attention  be  paid  first  to  those  working  dondition^  that 
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directly  affect  the  productivity  .of  their  workers.    This  view  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  narrow  one  unless  it^can  be  demonstrated  that  once  produc- 
tivity is  raised  or  maintained  all  other  desired  outcomes^ will  follow. 
More  defensible  is  a  broader-basec}  investigative  attack  upon  determin- 
ing the  consequences  of  working  conditions  that  are  valued  according  to 
not  one  but^all  three  of  the  perspectives  described  above. 


THE  QUALITY-EFFECTIVENESS  STRATEGY       '  ' 

Early  In  1969  the  U.S.  Department  ol^abor,  in  collaboration  with  The 
Untyersity  of  Michigan's  Survey  Research  Center,  instituted  a  survey 
research  program  designed  to  assess  sOme  of  tjhe  conditions  under  which 
Americans  work;     It  was  hoped  that  the  data,  based  on  personal  inter- 
views with  workers,  would  aid  policymakers  in  evaluating  the  needs  and 
problems  of  workers.     The  investigators  defined  "working  conditions"  in 
terms  sufficiently  broad  to  encompass  not  only  existing  labor  standards 
areas  (for  example,  wages,  hours,  health  and  safety,  discrimination) , 
but  also  such  "new"  areas  as  the  content  of  workers'  jobs  and  their 
supervision.     The  first  report  based  on. this  study  appeared  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  in  1971  (Herrick  &  Qul^n,  1971).     A  source  book  of 
univariate  and  bivariate  statistics  was  published  the  same  year  (Quinn, 
Seashore,  Kahn,  Mangione,  Campbell,  Staines,  &  McCullough,  1971),  and 
many  other  papers  and  reports  have  appeared  since. ^ 

A  critical  decision  had  to  be  made  two  years  later  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  expressed  an  interest  in  repeating  the  national  survey, 
■^ile  repetition  was  certainly  useful  for  the  ident'if icat^ion  of  trends, 
mer^  repetition  was  noj:  of  much  interest  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Th^  problem  boiled  down  to  identifying  those  materials  that  would  be 
repeated,  those  that  would  be  added,  and  those  that  \90uld  be  scrapped. 

The  "quality-effectiveness-.-sttategy"  was  evolved  in  order,  to  resolve 
this  problem      and  to  capitalize" on  ^the  national  survey's  analytic 
(rather  than  descriptive)  pol:entials.     This  strategy  defines  three 
genera^  concepts: 

Working  conditions.     The  term  "working  conditions"  refers  to 
descriptions  of  characteristics  of  a  worker's  job  obtained  from  any 


■'•For  a  full  list,  see  Appendix  B  to. The  1972-73  Quality  of  Employment 
Survey  (Quinn  &  Shepard,  1974).    *^  ^  '  

2 

Cross-cutting  the  application  of  this  strategy  was  a  continuing 
interest  in  19  types  of  working  conditions  subsumed  under  the  general 
heading  of  "labor  standards  problems"  (Herrick  &  Quinn,  1971). 

■      ■  •  .  GO 
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Informed  source.     These  descriptions  may  focus  on  any  characteristic  of 
the  job  from  the  cleanliness  of  the  physical  work  etivirontaent  to  th<5 
'^degree  of  time  pressure  for  performance,  or,  from  the  degree  of  challl^nge 
the  iob  provides  to  the  type  of  supervision  the  wotker  deceives.  S'ljrice 
working  conditions  characterize  the  job,  they  are;  therefore,  indepijn-  ^ 
dent  of  $^he  individual  who  does  the  job.     This  means  that  they  do  nut 
include  the^worker's  evaluation  of  the  conditions  measured  and  that  I 
different  people  doipg  the  same  job  should  describe  It  similarly.'  1 
2.     Effectiveness,    the  term  "effectiveness"  refers  to  states  ot  (- 
events  that  have  a  positive  or  negative  value  to  some  person  or  set  lof 
people.     Three  such  perspectives  were  described  above:     those  of  emijloy- 
ees,  their  employers,  and  society  as  a -whole. 

3-     Quality  of  employment.     The^  term  ^'quality  of  employment"  ref|rs 
to  a  judgment  about  working  conditions  based  on  the  impact  that "the  I 
working  conditions  have  on  effectiveness  judged  from  some  perspective. 
Thus,  good  quality  of  employment  from  the  perspective  of  a  worker  would 
be  some  combination  of  working  condition^  that  produce  health  (one 
criterion  of  effectiveness  as  judged  by  the  worker).    Good  quality  of 
employment  from  the  perspective  of '  an  employer  would  be  working  condi- 
tions that    lead  to  a  productive,  profitable  organization.  ' 

These  definitions  provided  a  standard  for  selecting  measures  of  work- 
ing conditions  to  be  carried  forward  into  the  second  national  Survey: 
select  only  those  that  had  a  demonstrable  association  with  some  cri-  . 
terion  of  effectiveness,  that  is,  select  indicators  o^  quality  of  employ- 
ments    Over  30  indicators  were  thus  selected^empirically  and  constituted 
the  Quality  of  Employment  index  (Barnowe,  Manglmm  &  Quinn^  1972). 
These  indicators  are  listed  in  Table  1.,    The4rite\ion  used  in  that  par- 
ticular selection  was,  however,  very  limited — job  satisfaction.     It  not 
only  ignores  the  perspectives  of  employers  and  society  at  large  but  does 
hot  even  begin  to  cover  the  outcomes  of  concern  Ito  employees,  •  This 
limitation  was  overcome  somewhat  in  the  second  national  survey  (Quinn  & 
Shepard,  1974).    Job  satisfaction,  while  measured  once  again,  plays  a 
small  part  in  the  completed  and  projected  analyses  of  that  survey •s  data. 


Far  greater  attention  Is  being  paid  to  two  other  criteria  of  effective- 
ness as. judged  from  a  wogcer's  perspective-rphysical  health  and  alcohol 
consumptioji.  .       '  M 
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Table  1 

Components  of  Quality  of  Employment  Indicator 


Challenge  ,  . 

/Worker's  supervisor  encouraged  new  ways  of  working 

Worker's  job  required  high  level  of  s,kill  •  . /' 

Wqrker's  job  allowed  freedom  as  to'  how  to  do  his  or  her  work" 

Worker's. job  did  not  prevent  him  or  her  from  using  skills  he  Or  she 
■  ;  would  like  to  be  using 

Worker's  supervisor,  let.  his  or  her  subordinates  alone  unless  they 
asked  for  help' 

Worker's  job  required  learning  new  things 

Worker's  job  retired  that  he  or  she  be  creative 

Worker's  job  involved  doing  a  variety  of  things  ' 

Worker;  had  exactlj^  the  education  his  or/hef  job  required'/ 

Worker's  job  allowed  him  or  her^  to  make  a  lot  of  decisions  on  his  oi 
^  her  own 

Worker  had  enough  authority  to  tell  others  what  to  do 

Worker's  employer  made  available  to  him  gr  her  a  training  program 
for  improving  his  or  her  skills 

Resource  Adequacy 

Worker's  supervisor  maintained  high  standards  in  his  or  her  work 
Worker's  supervisor  knew,  his  or  her  pwn  jot}  wejll 
Worker  had  enough  jhelp  from  others  with  whom  he  or  she  worked 
^rker  had  enough  ^machinery  and  eqv  ipment  to  do  his  or  her  .job  well 
Worker  had  enough  facts  and  information  to  do  his  or  her  job  well 

Comfort  ^ 

Worker  had  no  problems  with  hours,  work  schedule,  or  with  working 
overtime 

Worker  did  not  experience  dangerous  or  unhealthy  conditions  on  his  o 
her  job 

.    Worker  had  enough  time  to  do  what  others  expected  of  him  or  her 

^  The  physical  conditions  of  worker's  job  were  pleasant  and  comfortabl 

_  —(continued) 
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Table %1  (continued) 


Comfort  (continued) 


^:  Woi*er  had  no  problems  with  transportation  to  and  frdni  work 

Wor^;^o8tly^  whether  he  or  she  vzbuld  work,  overtime  on  his 

or  ner  Job  - 

Worker  did  liot  Work  excessive  hours 

.  .Worker's  supervisor  did  not  insist  that  those  under  him  or  her  work 
hard  .  '  , 

,  Worker  did  not  have  to  take  much  time  to  to  work  • 
Financial  Rewards  .•  ' 

■         .  '  ■  '        .  ^ 

Worker's  employer  made  many  fringe  benefits  available  to  him  or  her 
Worker  desired  no  additional  fringe  benefits 

Worker  was  a  full  time  worker  who  recelv«rk  high  income  from  his  or 
,  her  job      ,                                              ^  ^ 

It  was  unlikely  th^t  worker's 'job  would  be  automated   ■   J         '  / 

It  would  be  easy  for  worker  to  find  a' new,  job  as  Wd  'ff  his  or  her 
present  one 


EFFECTIVENESS  IN  WORK  ROLES 

Evtfh  an  Increased  emphasis  on  the  latter  two  criteria  left  a  lot  of 
ground  uncovered.     The  Effectiveness  In  Work  Roles  study  was  conceived 
as  one  means  of  covering  this  ground.    While  Its  goals  were  principally 
those  of  validation,  the  latter  term  Includes  a  lot  of  territory  when 
it  encompasses  ^he  notion' of  construct  validation.    Moreover,  the'^ 
quality-effectiveness  strategy  makes  the  validation  of  quality  of 
employment  .Indicators  largely  a  matter  of  testing  propositions  that 
relate  working  conditions  to  criteria  of  effectiveness.    The  quality- 
effectiveness  strategy  therefore  transforms  many  issues  of  **valida- 
tioh"  into  "substantive"  issues  and  vice-versa. 

Four  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Effectiveness  in  Work  Roles  study 
were: 

1.  to  develop  improyed  conceptual  models  for  assessing  the  nature  of 
working  conditions  that  are  associated  with  effectiveness  in  the  per- 
formance of  work  roles  as  viewed  from  the  value  perspectives  of  the 
employee,  the  employer ,  and  society; 

2.  to  examine  the  structure  oH^  effectiveness  measures; 

3.  to  assess  the  correspondence  among  measures  of  working  conditions 
obtained  through  different  techniques;  and 

4.  to  determine  the  relationships  between  measures  of  quality  of 
employment  and  measures  of  effectiveness  in  work  roles. 

Initially  many  criteria  of  effectiveness  were  obtained.    These  were 
ultimately  reduced  to  a  set  of  eleven,  embodying  all  three  perspectives. 
Moreover,  the  data  contained  measures,  often  from  multiple  sources,  of 
approximately  50  distinct  types  of  working  conditions.    Lest  the  analysis 
become  a  "fishing  expedition"  among  over  500  associations  between  working 
conditions  and  criteria  of  work-role  effectiveness,  the  decision  was  made 
to  limit  drastically  the  number  of  working  conditions  attended  to.  For 
this  reason,  the  entire  analysis  focused  only  upon  the  Quality  of  Employ- 
ment Indicator,  the  components  of  whicli  were  listed  in  Table  1.  These 
components  wer^  further  grouped  into  four  more  general  areas — Comfort, 


fit-  ' 


Challenge.  Resource  Adequacy,  and  Financial  Rewards  (see  sub-headings  • 
in  Table  1),. 

•  With*  these  restrictions,  seyerjal  questio^^ 

1.    What  ilB  the  .structure  of  criteria  of  effectiveness  in  work  roles? 

This  question  Is  answered  in, the  •'Measuring  Effectiveness  from  Three  - 
Perspectives"  below  . 

.2.    H|w  much  agreement  is  there  among  metres  of  working  conditions 
obtaine|;from  different  sources?    More  specif ically,  how  much  agreement 
Is  theri^mong  measures  of  quality  of  employment  obtained  through 
personal  interviews,  on-the-job  observations,  and  employers*  records?  ^ 
These  questions  are  answered  in  the  "Convergent  Validity"  section 

3.    How  does  quality  of  employment  relate, to  various  criteria  of 
effectiveness?    This  is  answered  in  the  section  dealing  with  "Construct 
Validity"  | 

A.     How  can  the  Quality  of  Employment  Indicator  be  improved?  The. 
answer  to  this  wiH  be  ton"^  in  the  final  section. 
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METHOD 


Sample 

The  three  establishmehts  included  in  the  sample  were  a  hospitui,  d 
printing  company,  and  a  manufacturer  of  automobile  accessories--all  in 
the  midwest.     People  working  less  than  20  hours  per  week  were  excluded. 
Certain  departments  in  each  establishment,  rather  than  the  entire  es/e^ah- 
lishment,  were  used  as  the  units  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn.  With- 
in each  of  the  departments  selected,  all  supervisory  personnel  were  in- 
cluded^ in  the  sample;  non-supervisory  employees  were  systematically 
sampled  at  lower  rates.       Subsequently,  those  employees  who  felt  that 
they  had  not  been  on  their  present  jobs  long^enouglPto  answer  the  job- 
related  questions  adequately  were  screened  out  by  the  interviewers. 

The  departments  selected  in  the  hospital  were  those  in  charge  of 
patients'  nutrition,  general  services   (custodians,  elevator  operat^ors, 
ambulance  drivers ,  etc. ) >  respiratory  ther^pr,  and  the  laboratory 
research  section  of  the  internal  medicine  department.     Because  thev 
first  two  departments  were  quite  large,  50  percent  of  non-supervisors 
and  100  percent  of  the  supervisors  were  included.       This  resulted  in 
a  total  of  54  supervisors  and  80  non-supervisors  in  the. patients 
nutrition  depajrtment  and  17  supervisors  and  61  non-supervisors  in  the 
general  services  department.  J 


,  All  ^supervisors  were  included  in  the  sample  because  performance 
ratings  of  each  respondent  by  his  or  her  supervisor  were  needed.  This 
was  one  way  to  insure  that  each  respondent ' s  supervisor  was  in  the 
sample.     Information  regarding  the  supervisory  status  of  the  employee 
was  provided  by  the  organizations  studied. 

2 

.^Ojli  sample  was  drawn  by  choosing  every  second  employee  from  a'  list 
furnis^re  by  the  hospital.  Whether  the  first  or  second  individual  on  th 
list  was  the  first  respondent  chosen  was  determined  tanilomly. 


Ml  aupeprlaora  «nd\a|n-flupervl8or8  f  rom  i\ie  reaplrator/'therapl  and 
^*"«'''=*^f*<=!^^    of  tH|  internal  m^icine  deparmen^w 
included  In  the.  sample,  ptrlmarily  because  these  departments  werjr  rilatlvi- 
small  In  numlxer-^54  emgil^^^  13  in  the  iseco^  ^  V  /  ■ 

department,    pbctors  and-Aufses  were  excluded,  from  the  sample  beiau9|\ of . 
the  problems  anticipated;  in^ttempting  on-the-job  observations  of  tli|ir 
behaviors.    Technical  personneli,  respiratory  therapists,  and,  laborat||y  . 
technicians  were  all  included  in  the  sample. 

At  the  printing  company  all.  departments  were  sampled  with';  two  exceiS- 
tions:     the  tpp  level  manag^i|- (who  also  Jwned  the  f irii)  ;  and  the  saleji 
department,  which  waa  spread  ^1 , Over  the  country.    Four  small  depart-  ' 
ments— maintenance,  finance,  personnel,  and  engineering—were  sampUd^Ut 
a  rate  of  100  percent  among  both  supervisors  and  non-supervisors .1  All? 
the  supervisor^,  and  &6. 7  percent  of  the  non-supervisors  were  sampledV' 
from  the  remaining  departments >  viz. ,  sales,  services,  warehouses , '  and 
eight  departments  dealing  directll  witrh  various  stages  of  production. 
Thus,  the  sample  for  the  printing  ipompfany  i-ncluded  all  42  supervisors 
and  177  of  272  non-superyisors  in  tjhe'^departments  selected  for  stiidy. 

The  sample  at  the  automobile  supply  o'rganization  consisted  maitxly  of 
the  basic  production  departments.     TheWjor  exclusions  we?e  the  s^les, 
research  and  development,  and  accounting  units.    Within  the  sampled  units, 
100  percent  of  the  supervisors  and  50  percent  of  the  non-supervisors  were 
included  in  the  sample.     The  resulting  sample  included  30  supervisors  and 
138  non-supervisors.  \   ,  - 

Reaponse  rates.    The  interview  respons^^  rates  were  76.9  percent  at  the 
hospital,  79.0  percent  at  the  printer  and  71 i A  "percent  at  the  automobile 
supplier.     The  rate  for  the  three  establish-mlfits  combined  was  76.1  per-  , 
cent.     Seven  and  six-tenths  percent  of  the  ^mpled  employees  refused  to 


be  interviewed,  and  16.3  percent  w4re  not  ii^terviewed  for,  other  reasons, 
The  final  analysis  sample  contained  506  empi^tyees. 

Demographic  and  occupational  cons titutibn|bf  the  sample.    The  demo- 
iHtaphic  and-occupational  constitution  of  the  'sample  is  reported  in 
Tab^  y,  together  with  comparative  statistics  from  a  1973  national  sample 

-T   .       .  :    '  ''^ 

The  sample  was  systematic,  e.,g.  ,  llOllOllO,.  |tc.      .  ' 
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Table  2 


Demographic  an^  Occupational  Distribution  of  Effectiveness  in  Work  Roles 
^        ^         Sample  and  Comparison  National  Survey  Sample 


Demographic  oir  Occupational 
Character  is  tic 

Percentage  Distribution 

Effe^iveness  in 
Roles  sample 

Comparison 
national  sample 

vol   —    /.  ID  /  J 

Sex 

*  Men 

46.4% 

62  .  It 

Women 

53.6 

37.9 

Age  / 

7 

21  or  utider  / 

8.7  ^ 

8.1 

22-29 

31  .2 

.  27.1 

35.8 

30.6  , 

45-54 

15.6 

20.6  ^ 

55  or  alder 

.7.9 

13.6 

1 

iZiUUL. ci L  xon 

Some  grade  school  or  less 

2.2 

4.7 

Completed  grade  school 

4.9 

6.6 

Some  high  school 

15.0 

14. '2 

Completed  high  school 

42  S 

J  O  mH 

Some  college 

79  7 

C'6 liege  degree  or  more 

1  S  9 

„  b 
Race 

White 

77  A 

91.5 

Black 

22.9 

8.5 

Marital  Status                              .  v 

Never  married 

21  .9 

1  5  6 

Mar  r  ied  ■■^^ 

67  . 2  ^ 

74  7 

.  Widowed,  separated,  or  divorced^ 

10.7 

9.7 

Maibr  Occupation  Group^ 

Professional  and  technical 

17.0 

15.6 

Mana ge  r  s  ,  o  f  f  ic  la  1  A  ,  and 

propr  ie  tors 

10.7 

15.4  - 

Clerical 

18.8 

17.6 

Sales 

0.2 

5.4 

C ra f t swo rko rs  and  foremen 

15  .() 

"12.4 

Operatives 

^  19.4 

18.5 

Service  warkors ,  excluding 

prl^vate  household 

16.2 

11.5 

Laborers 

2  .0 

3.5 

1^972-7  3  Quality  d  Employment  Survey. 
Excludes  minority  races  other   than  blacks. 

Based  o"n   i960  Census  codes.     The  F*' f  f  ec  t  ivenesV^    in  Work  Roles  sample 
cont'ained  no   farmers  or  private  household  workers,  and  workers    in  these 
occupat  ions,  have  been  exrhuhul   from  the  bases  of   the  connnuison  national 
s  ta  [  Is  t  Ics  .  ,  ♦ 


of  workers  (Quinh  ,  Shepard.  1974),     since  the  sample  was  not  Intended 
^  to  be  representative  of  the  national  population,  the  differences  between 
•    it  and  the  nationar  sample  are  hot  surprising,  but  it  may  be  important 
to  keep  these  differences  in  mind  when  the  results  of ' the  study  are 
interpreted.     Demographically ,  the  sample  had  a  higher  proportion  of 
blacks,  women,  single  people,  and  young  people  than  the  comparison 
national  sample.     Since  the  sample  was  drawn  from  three  organizations 
performing  rather  specific  operations,   the  occupational  subgroups  repre- 
sented in  it  could  be  expected  to-be  quite  different  from  those  in  the 
national  sample.     Given  this  expectation,   the  percentages  in  each  cate- 
gory for  the  two  samples  <,ere  remarkably  similar.    The  major  differences 
were  that  the  Effectiveness  in  Work  Roles'  -sample  included  a  larger  per- 
centage of  service  workers  and  smaller  percentages  of  managers  and  sales 
workers. 

Measures:     The  interview  ' 

The  Sur^vey  Research  Center  and  the  employing  organizations  sent 
letters  to  all  employees  in  the- three  organizations.^    Union  members 
received  an  additional  letter  f^om  their  union  leaders.  These^'letters 
outlined  the  general  purposes  of  the  study  and  requested  workers'  cooper- 
ation.    Appointments  for  interviews  with  tt.e  employees  sampled  were 
arranged  by  the  professional   Interviewers  who  were  responsible  for  the 
interviews.     The  interviews  were  usually  conducted  in  the  respondents' 
homes.  '  .  , 

In  order  to  test  the' clarity  and  appropriateness  of  the  questions, 
workers  not  in  the  organizations  studied  were  Interviewed  priot  to 
a8.sembling  the  final  version  of  tlu-  interview.     A  pretest  was  conducted 
by  the  same  professional  Inttifvlewors  who  were  to  Interview  the  respon- 
dents In  the  sample.     The  research  staff  met  with  the  Interviewers  sub- 
sequent to  these   Interviews,  and  decisions  were  mad-i-  either  to  change 
questions  In  order  to  make  them  clearer  or  to  omit  them  from  the 'inter- 
view. 


In  the  oaso  ol   the  hospital,    letters  wer.-  sent  only  to  the  employees 
ol   the  tour  departments  sampled. 
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Table  2 

Demographic  and  Occupational  Distribution  of  Effectiveness  in  Work  Roles 
Sample  and. Comparison  National  Survey  Sample 


-Demographic  or  Occupational 
Characteristic 

Percentage  Distribution 

Ef fee tiveness  in 
Work  'Roles  sample 
(N  ^  506) 

Comparison 
natiqnal  sample 
(N  =  2157)^ 

Sex  ^ 

.  Men 

46 

.47„ 

62.1% 

Women 

53 

.6 

37,9 

Age 

21  or  under 

8 

.7 

8.1 

22-29 

31 

.2 

27.1 

30-44 

35 

.8 

30.6 

45-54 

15 

.  6 

20.6 

55  or  older 

7 

.  9 

13.6 

Cj  u     d  l  ion 

Some  grade  school  or  less 

2 

.  2 

4.7 

Completed  grade  school  ^ 

4 

.  9 

6.6 

Some  high  school 

15 

.0 

14.2 

Completed^  high  school 

42 

c 

.  J 

38.4 

*  Some  college 

22 

.7 

20.9 

College  decree  or  more 

12 

.  6 

15.2 

Race 

White 

77 

.1 

91.5 

Black 

22 

.9 

8.5 

Marital  Status  ' 

Never  married 

21 

.9 

15.6 

Married 

67 

2 

74.7 

Widowed,  separated,  or  divorced 

10 

9.7 

Maior  Occupation  Group 

Professional  and  technical 

17. 

0' 

15.6 

Managers,  officials,  arid 

proprietors 

10. 

7 

15.4 

Clerical 

18. 

8 

17.6 

Sales 

0. 

2 

5.4  , 

Cra f tsworkers  and  foremen 

15  . 

6 

12.4 

Opera  t  ives 

19.4 

18.5 

Service  workers  ,  excluding 

private  household 

16. 

2 

11.5 

Laborers 

2. 

0 

3.5 

^1972-73  Quality  of  Employment  Survey. 

^Exe ludes  minority  races  other  than  blacks/ 
Based  on  i960  Census  codes.     The  Effectiveness   in  Work  Roles  sample 
contained  no  farmers  or  private  household  workers,  and  workers   in  these 
occupations  have  been  excluded  from  the  bases  of  the  comparison  national 
statistics  . 


of  workers  (Quinn  &  Shepard.  1974).    Since  the  sample  was  not  intended 
to  be  representative  of  the  national  population,  the  differences  between 
•  it  and  the  national  sample  are  not  surprising,  but  It  may  be  important 
to  keep  these  differences  in  mind  when  the  results  of  the  study  are 
interpreted.     Demographically ,  the  sample  had  a  higher  proportion  of 
blacks,  women,  single  people,  and  young  people  than  the  comparison' 
national  sample.     Since  the  sample  was  drawn  from  three  organizations 
performing  rather  specific  operations,  the  occupational  subgroups  repre- 
sented in  it  could  be  expected. to  be  quite  different  from  those  in  the" 
national  sample.     Given  this  expectation,  the  per,?entages  in  each  cate- 
gory for  the  two  samples  were  remarkably  similar.     The  major  differences 
were  that  the  Effectiveness  in  Work  Roles'  sample  included  a  larger  per- 
centage of  service  workers  and  smaller  percentages  of  managers  and  sales 
workers. 

Measures:     The  interview 

The  Survey  Research  Center  and  the  employing  organizations  sent 
letters  tp  all  employees  in  the  three  organizations.^    Union  members 
received  an  additional  letter  from  their  union  leaders.     These  letters 
outlined  the  general  purposes  of  the  study  and  requested  workers'  cooper- 
ation.    Appointments  for  interviews  with  the  employees  sampled  were  ■ 
arranged  by  the  professional  interviewers  who  were  responsible  for  the 
interviews.     The  interviews  were  usually  conducted  in  the  respondents' 
homes . 

In  order  to  test  the  clarity  atid  appropriateness  of  the  questions, 
workers  not  in  the  organizations  studied  were  interviewed  prior  to 
assembling  the  final  version  of  the  Interview.     A  pretest  was  conducted 
by  the  same  professional  interviewers  who  were  to  interview  the  respon- 
dents in  the  'sample.     The  research  staff  met  with  the  interviewers  sub- 
sequent to.tlvese  interviews,  and  decisions  were  made  eitheir  to  change 
questions  in  order  to  make  thm  clearer  or  to  omit  them  from  the  inter- 
view. / 


1 

In  the  case  of  the  hoHpltai,   letters!  were  sent  only  to  the  employeet 
of  tlie  four  departpients  sampled. 
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The  formats  used  In  the  Interview.    The  interview  is  reproduced  in 
full  in^  Appendix  A.l  The  questions  used  fiye  different  formats: 

/"."'Questions  asked  orally  by  the  interviewer  who  recorded  each 
jperson's  verbatim  response  in  the  appropriate  location  (e.g.,  questions 
3  and  4   in  Appendix  A),  * 

2.  Show  cards:    These  were  cards  with  a  set  of  printed  response 
categories  which  referred  to  several  of  the  questions  in  the  interview. 
The  interviewer  asked  the  question,  and  the  respondent  read  aloud  the 
category  he  or  she- chose.    These  show  cards  were  used  to  help  the/ 
respondents  to  remember  the  alternative  response  categories  (e.g., 
question    2  in  Appendix  A). 

3.  Card  sorts:     These  included  two  differently  colored  sets  of 
four-inch  by  sixfinch  cards.     Each  card  in  the  first    ^ilV        one  ques- 
tion printed  on  it,  while  the  second  set  had  a  resi^o^^^Ategory  on 
each  card.    The  second  set,  the  response  categorie^4^^i^r;laid  out 
before  the  respondent  who  then  sorted  each  of  the  questions  from  the 
first  set  of  cards  into  piles  next  to  the  appropriate  response  catego- 
ries (e.^.,  question  25  in  Appendix  A). 

4.  Question  booklet:     This  consisted  of  a  few  multiple-choice 
questions  which  the  respondent  read  and  t;iien'  answered  by  marking  the 
appropriate  response  categories.     The  question  booklet  is  reproduced 
in  Appendix  (:» 

5.  Supervisor  rating  forms:     Those  respondents  who  stated  that  they 
supervised  others  as  part  of  their  Jobs  were  given  one-page  rating 
forms  which  they  were  requested 'to  fill  out  for  each  of  their  subordi- 
nates.    These  subordinates  (most  of  whom  were  also  respondents  in  the 
study)  were  rated  on  eight  dimensions:     quality  of  work,  quantity  of 
work,  creativity,  lateness,  dependability,  liking  for  work,  liking  for 
responsibility,  and  getting  along  with  co-workers .     These  forms,  along 
with  prestamped  envelopes  addressed  to  the  Survey  Research  Center,  were 
left  with  the  supervisors  for  subsequent  mailing.     The  supervisor  rating 
form  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  i:, 

^Wlth  oiw  excopt  Ion,  al  l   ri'f t»rence.s   in  t  ho  luxL  o(  t  his  (^hapter  tn 
appe^idicus  rufer  tn  moLhodoiog  lea  I   appLMidLces   In  Voiiimu   II.  Tho 
exception   Is  an  append Lx  sped  l  ie  to  this  chapter  which  appears  at 
the  on<l  of  this  chapter  and  which  concerns  the  measnrement  of  dan- 
gerous and  nnhealthy  conditions. 
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The  content  of  the  Interview.     A ^considerable  variety  of  content 
areas  was  covered  in  the  interviews. 

1.     The  job;     The  respondents  were  asked  three  types  of  questions^ 
regarding  their  jobs:  . 

a.  Importance;     Questions  assessing  the  importance  of  various 
aspects  of  the  job  to  the  respondent  constituted  the  first  set  of  job-, 
related  questions- 

b.  Description:     The  second,  and  major,  set  of  job-related 
questions  was  concerned  with  objective  descriptions  of  working  condi- 
tions.    However,  the  degree  of  objectivity  that  was  possible  varied 
considerably;   the  questions  ranged^ from  such  objective  matters  as  annual 
income  and  fringe  benefits' to  more  subjective  matters  such  as  the  degree 
of  creativity  required  by  the  job.     Also  included  were  questions  regard- 
ing possible  dangerous  conditions  at  work,  the  number  o5  work-related, 
injuries  and  accidents  sustained  by  the  respondent,  and  the  socl^.  con"^ 
ditions  at  work.     In  addition  to  these  descriptive  queistions  regarding 
the  job,   two  further  types  of  questions  were  asked.     The  first  of  these 
concerned  the  degree  of  financial  equity  that  the  respondent  perceived 
himself  or  herself  as  having,  e.g.,  whether  the  respondent  thought  his 
or  her  pay  to  be  fair  compared  to  that  of  his  or  her  colleagues.  The 
second  set  concerned  the  degree  to  which  the  respondent  perceived  various 
rewards  (and  punishments)  as  being  contingent  on  his  or  her  performance, 
e.g.,  if  he  or  she  did  a  good  job,  would  he  or  she  get  a  promotion? 

c.  Attitudes ;     Amotig  the  job-related  attitudes  tapped  in  the 
interview  were  job  satisfaction,  both  overal^and  with  respect  to 
various  specific  aspects  of  the  job,  and  motivation,  including  the  amount 
of  effort  expended,    to  perform  well.     Two  other  job-related  variables 
that  were  tapped  were  depression  and  self-esteem  that  the  respondent  felt 
in  connection  with  the  job. 

2-     Physical  and  mental  health;     In  addition  to  the  job-related 
depression  and  self-esteem  mentioned  above,   the  interview  included 
several  other  measures  assessing  the  physlccil  and  mental  health  of  the 
respondent.  '  ,  '\ 
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3.  Social  and  political  Irivolvement ;     A  subset  of  the  questions  In 
the  Interview  dealt  with  the  kinds  of  social  activity  In  which  the 
respondents  engaged,  the  organizations  to  which  they  belonged,  and  their 
levels  of  political  Involvement.  * 

4.  Personality  and  other  characteristics;     The  interview  contained 
questions  to  be  used  in  indices  of  certain  personality  characteristics 
of  the  respondent,  e.g. ,  rigidity,  need  for  affiliation,  need  for  ^ 
approval,  tolerance  of  ambiguity,  and  locus  of  control.     Also  includied 
were  questions  concerning  demographic  characteristics  of  the  respondent.  • 

5.  Interviewer ' s  observations ;     At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview, 
the  interviewer  noted  some  physical  characteristics  of  the  respondent 
which  would  have  been  easily  observed  during  the  interview.  These 
included  the  respondent's  race,  sex,  weight,  height,  speech  defects,  and 
physical  disfigurement.  •  >  . 

The  time  referent  for  most  of  the  questions  in  the  interview  was  the 
present,  i.e.,  respondents  were  asked  to  describe  their  jobs  as  they 
currently  were.     For  a  small  subset  lc?^  the  questions  that  dealt  with 
rare  events,  e.g.,  garnishment  of  wages,  'a. longer  time  frame  was  used; 

Measures:     Personnel  records 

A  second  source  of  data  was  personnel  records  from  each  of  the  three 
organizations.     The  organizations  varied  in  the  kinds  of  information 
that  were  Included  in  their  records,  as  well  as  the  completeness  and 
orderliness  of  that  information.     The  data  that  were  obtained,  there- 
fore, varied  somewhat  from  one  organization  to  the  next,  though  an 
attempt  was  m^e  to  match  the  information  across  organizations,  where 
possible.     A  list  of  the  types  of  information  gathered  from  each  of 
the  three  organizations  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

Measures:     On-the-job  bbservations 

The  third  set  of  data  was  obtained  using  a  relatively  new  technique, 
on-the-job  observations.     This  technique  essentially  consisted  of  having 
trained  observers  watch  the  respondent  at  work,  and  describe  the 
respondent,  as  well  as  his  or  her  co-workers^  supervisor,  and  work 
environment. 

/  o 
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Table  3  -^^^ 

Information  Collected  from  Each  of  the  Three  Organizations'  Personnel 

Records^ 


Information 

Collected 

from 
Hospital 
Records 

Collected 

from 
Printer  Ts 
Re  m  T  H  Q 

GollpCtpH  "FTom 

V/«^i.iCV»L.C\J      l.^L/  111 

Automotive 
Supplier's 
rvec-oras 

ray 

^  X 

y 

V 
A 

Km  n  1  r>  vrmo  r»  f*    rl  a  f- o 

X 

X 

y 

A 

odij-uLxLy  in  present  job 

X 

X 

Y 
A 

Promotions  received 

X 

X 

y 
A 

utiuio Lions  received 

X 

X 

X 

Pay  increa«?p«; 

X 

X 

y 

A 

Pav  dec  re  as  p«? 

0 

Y 

V 

A 

ouptTLVisor  s  racings 

X 

X 

Y 
A 

Le  f*t*PT"Q    r>r    r*r\  mirto  n  rl     *-  i  /-» 

uj.        UlUUlci  llUciL  ion 

x 

X 

X 

Letters  of  reprimand- 

'  .  X 

)  X 

X 

Education 

x 

X 

Y 

worK  reiacea   injuries  and 

i llnesses 

X 

X 

y 

A 

Union  membership 

X 

u 

0 

Number  of  jobs  bid  f o.r  ' 

X 

u 

0 

X 

X 

Y 

A 

Hp  i  ph  ^ 

X 

Y 
A 

0 

Number  of  hours  worked  per 

month 

X 

n 

U 

Shift  , 

X 

0 

u 

Vacation  taken 

X 

0 

X 

Sick  leave  taken 

.  X 

y 

A 

Hoi  idays   tciken  ' 

.X 

0 

X 

Absentee  ism 

X 

X 

X 

Overtime  worked 

X 

0 

0 

Lateral   job  transfers 

0 

X 

X 

Lateness 

0 

X 

X 

Termination 

0 

X 

Garnishment's 

0 

0 

X 

X  -   this   type  of   iuforniatiop  was  collected;  0  =   this   typo  of 
infornuition  was  not  collected.  . 
.^Thore.  was  no  union. 


The  format  of  the  Observation  Booklet.    As  In  the  Interview*  the 
Observation  Booklet  (Appendix  G)  used  different  formats  for  recording 
the  observations. 

^'     Physical  descriptions!     These  were  purely  descriptive  state- 
ments which  each  observer  checked  as  being  true  or  false  of  the  work 
environment.  ^'  Each  Indicated  the  presence  or  absence  of  something  In  " 
that  environment. 

2.  Job  descriptions;     The  observer  recorded  how  true  a  series  of 
statements  were  with  respect  to  the  job  and  work  environment.     The  dif- 
ference between  these  and  the  previous  set  of  statements  was  that  more 
judgment  was  required  of  the  observer  in  recording  a  response  to  these, 
e.g.,  "the  job  is  meaningful."    See,   for  example,  question  2  in 
Appendix  G. 

3.  Anchored  scales:     These  scales  Involved  still  more  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  observer  and  took  the  form  of  seven-point  scales^ef er- 
ring to  varlQus 'aspects  of  the  job.     In  order  to  reduce  somewhat  the 
degree  of  judgment  that  the  observer  would  have  to  make,  the  scales 
included  short  descriptive  statements  at  each  of  the  two  extremes  and  at 
the  middle  anchor.     See,   for  example,  questions  A3-A28  in  Appendix  G. 

4.  Tallies:     The  observer  also  recorded  the  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  various  incidents,  e.g.,   the  frequency  of  interactions  the  Subject 
had  during  the  observation  period.     See,   for  example,  question  D6  in 
Appendix  G . 

The  content  of  the  observations.     The  content  of  the  observations  Was 
similar  to  that  of  the  interviews,  although  it  was  not  as  inclusive. 
Those  concepts  that  were  tapped,  however,  were  generally  approached  by 
the  use  of  more  than  one  rating  format.     Descriptions  of  the  respondent's 
job.  work  group,  supervisor,  and  working  conditions  constituted  the  main 
foci  of  the  observations.     These  job  and  environmental  descriptions 
varied  considerably  in  the  degree  of  "subjectivity"  that  was  involved 
in  observing  antl  recording  them. 

The  observation  procedures.     Each  observation  period  consisted  of  a 
one-hour  observation  of  the  respondent  on  the  job  by  a  trained  observer. 
The  beginning  time  of  the  observation  was  decided  upon  by  the  observer 
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and  the  respondent,  such  that  it  was  convenient  for  both  and  not  too 
atypical  of  the  respondent's  regular  work  day. 

Upon  arriving  at  the'  work  site,   the  observer  introduced  himself  or 
herself  to  the  respondent  in  order  (1)   to  assure  the  respondent  that 
the  records  of  the  observed  work  behaviors  woiild  be  confidential  and 
(2)  to  ascertain  whether  the  ensuing  work  period  would  be  a  /'typical" 
one.     Since  the  respondent  was  necessarily  aware  of  the  observer  anyway, 
it  was  decided  that  observer-respondent  contact  for  these  purposes  would 
be  beneficial.     However,   the  observers  were  directed  to  keep  these 
contacts  short. 

During  the  first  10  minutes  of  the  observation  period,   the  observer 
familiarized  himself  or  herself  with  the  respondent's  job  without  record- 
ing anything.    ;If  it  was  not  obvious  what  the  respondent  was  doing,  the 
observer  was  allowed  to  ask  a  question  at  the  end  of  this  period.  During 
the  next  30  minutes,   the  period  of  specific  observations,   the  observer 
counted  freqiAncies  of  events,  e.g.,   of  interactions  that  the  respondent 
had.     The  last  20  minutes  of  the  hour  were  devoted  to  "gerx^ral  obserA^a- 
tions,"  during  which  the  observer  filled  out  the  main  body  of  the  ObW"" 
vation  Booklet,.     After  the  observation  hour  had  been  completed,   the  ) 
observer  spent  approximately  15  minutes  edi ting-- checking  , to  make  sure 
that  the  booklet  had  been  filled  out  correctly  and  completely,   that  all 
the  information  had  been  transferred  to  it.^    The  time  sche\dule  of  the 
observation  hour   appears  on  the  next  page. 

Each  respondent  was  observed  for  two  hours,  an  hour  each  by  two  dif- 
ferent observers  at  two  different  times.     In  .addition,   there  were  some 
"validation"  observations.     These  involved  two  different  observers  watch- 
ing a  respondent  at  the  same   time  and  separately  rating  the  respondc^nt 
and  his  or  her  job'.     These  "validation"  observations  were  conducted  for 
the ^purpose  of  assessing  inter-rater  agreement.     In  all,  there  was  a 
total  of  approximately  1,500  observation  hours. 
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The  Time  Schedule  of  the  Observation  Hour 


Part  of  Observation 
Booklet  used 
(see  Appendix  D  ) 


Time  period 


10  minutes 


30  minutfes 


20  minutes 


Ac  tivity 


Orientation  to  the  job 
and  the  worker  (observer 
observes  job  and  makes 
no  ratings) 


Specific  observations; 
observer  counts  and 
categorizes  work  chunks 
and  interactions^ 

General  observations 
and  ratings 


Work  sheet  for 
counting  data  for 
sec  t ion 


Section  A 


Actual  observation  ends;  observer 


moves  away  from  work  location 
 \  


15  minutes 


Editing : 

-  Transferring  data 
from  work  sheet^ 

-  Responding  to 
observer  questions 

i 

-  Filling  in  adminis- 
t  ra  t  iv e  in  forma  t  ion 


Section  D 
Sections  b ,  C 
Section  E 


^The  work  sheet  used  for  this  recording  is  shown  as  the  last 
Appendix  C.  , 


page  of 
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Training  the  observers 

The  training  of  the  observers  constituted  a  most  crucial  aspect  of 
the  use  of  the  observation  technique.     Therefore,  the  study  staff 
devoted  considerable  time  and  energy  to  ensuring  that  the  observers  were 
trained  adequately,  and  that  only  ••good'*  observers  were  selected. 

Fifty-one  "candidate  observers"  underwent  the  training.    Most  of  them 
had  had  some  college  education,  and  at  least  a  minimal  background  in 
psychology.     They  were  recruited  through  notices  posted  at  various  places 
^  in  The  University  of  Michigan  and  an  announcement  in  an  undergraduate 
organizational  psychology  class.  / 

One  group  of  people  observed  at  the  hospital  and  the  printing  company, 
while  a  second  group  was  employed  at  the  automobile  supplier,  since  the 
sites  were  situated  at  two  geographically  different  locations.     The  group 
who  observed  at  the  printer  and  the  hospital  consisted  of  36  candidates, 
from  which  24  were  finally  selected.     For  the  automotive  supplier,  eleven 
of  15  candidates  were  hired  to  make  a  total  of  35  observers. 

These  groups  were,  taught  to  rate  jobs  from  video-tapes.  In  all,  thelre 
were  tapes  of  four  jobs,  although  only  three  were  used  for  the  set  of  can 
didates  at  either  location.  Those  three  were  chosen  so  as  'best  to  repre- 
sent the  types  of  jobs  tjiat  would  be  observed  at  the  respective  locations 

The  candidates  observed  and  rated  a  video-taped  job  four  times,  with 
the  first  and  third  being  the  same  tape.     They  used  the  same  rating  bbok- 
lets  that  were  to  be  used  in  the  actual  data  collection.     Between  tapes 
they  discussed  their  ratings  in  an  attempt  to  improve  their  mutual  agree- 
ment.    The  trainees  were  informed  that  such  agreem^t  on  the  fourth  tape 
was, the  criterion  for  hiring  and  that  all  of  them  who  were  ablie  to  meet 
>lt  would  be  hired. 

Two  criteria  for  the  hiring  decision  we^e  based  on  the  deviations  of 
the  trainees*  ratings  on  each  item  from  the  mean  score  of  all  trainees  on 
the  same  item.     If  the  shape  of  the  distribution  of  a  trainee's  deviation 
scores  was  normal,  and  if  the  range  of  the  distribution  was  relatively 
narrow,   the  trainee  met  the  criteria.     A  normal  distribution  was  inter-- 
preted  as  meaning  that  the  deviations  weri^  random  rathcV  than  systematic 
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errors,  and  a  narrow  range  meant  that  the  trainee  was  in  fact  agreeing 
with  the  group  of  trainees  as  a  whole. 

The  third  criterion  was  based  on  the  correlations  between  the  scores 
of  each  trainee  across  all  items  and  the  scores  of  all  other  trainees 
across  all  items.    High  correlations  indicated  close  agreement  with 
other  raters  and,  with  the  above  criteria  of  shape  and  dispersion,  led 
to  a  favorable  hiring  decision. 
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;  ^/measuring  EFFECTiyENEg;S  FflOM  XhREE  PERSPECTIVe/s 

If  the  Quality  o f  Employrnent  ind icator,  shows  that  an  employment 
situation  is; ''good this  meaps  that  the^em>loyment  situation  should 
produce  out-comes  that  are  vVXued..     Ih*^6tder(  tOA validate  measures  of 
quality  of  employment,   it  is  thereforeineqessary:  to  develop  criteria 
that-  can  be,  used  to  'jud^.  tt\e  va^Xue^.  ^spec i f  ic  set  of  working  con- 

ditions,    ipne  of  the  purposes  of  the  EfWc t ivene ss  in  WcNrk  Roles  study 
was  ijo  develop  ^uch  criteria/    The'fbllcS^hg  pages  will  discuss  the 
development  bf  these  outcome  cri'tfeiria   for  evaluating  employment  situa- 
tion's  and  will  examine  tfeje  relationships  that  exist  among  these  criteria 
in  order  to  show  the^fe^plications  'fot  developing  quality  of  employment 
indicators.  "     .  . 

.   The  first  step  in  developing.^'-set  of  criteri^a  for  evaluating  different 
work  situations  was  to  identify  the'  perspectives  from  which  the  criteria 
are  valued.     As  the  opening  pagps  of  this  report  indicated,   three  perspec- 
tives seemed  especially  critical:     the  perspectiye  of  the  employee 
working,  in  the  situation,   the  perspective  of  his  or  her  employer,  and 
the  perspective  of  society. 

There  are  obviously  n  very  Large  number  of  outcomes  that  can  result 
from'  a  work  situation  and  that  can  be  va lued ■  f rom ■ ^ach  of  these  perspec- 
tives--more  outcotnes  than  can  be  usefully  measured  or  related  to  quality  < 
of  employment.     As  a  result,   only  a  small,  set  of  outcomes  was  chosen 
for  measurement.     These  outcomes  were   felt  to  be   the  most  important  ^ 

outcomes  m«asurabLe  with^ln  the  scope  of  'the  study. 

,A  ■  .      •  ,  '  *  ^ 

Outcomes    from  the  pe gi^.pec t ive  of  tho  cMup  1  oyoe>  ^? 

Several  outcomes  valued   from  the  perspective  of  the  employed  were 
Identified.     All-of  these  wore  mensured  exclusively  by  workers*  self- 
reports-,   because  thpso  c-riteria  reflected   the  employees'  'own  feelings, 
rem-tlonti,   and/  phy  ^;  i  o  I   states;.    Without  using  extensive  observation  anil 


expensive  medical  examlijatlons,  there  was  no  way  of  collecting  the  neces- 
sary Infbrmatlon  without  asking  employees  about  such  matteirs.  Whenever 
possible,  the  measures  used  were  scifles  that  had  been  shown  to'  be  relia- 
ble and  valM  in  other  Investigations.    , These  measures' were  the  follbw^ing: 
<•  .  '  * 

Job  satisfaction  was  measured  by  using  the' 1973  version^of  the  Job 

satisfaction  measures  developed  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  for  li^^e  In 
.the  1972-73  Qualit;y  of  Employment;  Survey  (Quinn  &  Shepard.,  19^?4)  •  This 
measure  of  Job  satisfaction  has  two  equally-weighted  components:    meaS-  ' 
ures  of  the  employee's  gatisfaction  with  specific  facets  of  his  or  her 
Job,  and  a  .^feasure  of  general  satisfaction  with  .t1ie  Job;    The  reliabili- 
ties of  these  two  com^ponents  were  .92  and  .72,  respectively.^  . 

Depressed  mood  was  also  based  on  a  scale  used  in  the  1972-73  Quality 
of  ^Employment  Survey  (Quimi,;&  1Sh<tff^r^»  1974)  .  *  Its*  ten  .questions  were 
drawn  from  the  20-que8tion* measute^developed  by  Zung  (1965).    ^tfi^'^'relia-' * 
bllity  was  .77,  and  Its  correlQtiorts  with  the  original  2&-quest ion  meas- 
ure were  .95  among  men  and  .95  among  women. 

Physiological  health  was  measured  by  an  instrument  adapted  from  that  / 
of  Bellob,  Breslpw,  &  Hochst"lm  (1971);^  '  ^  is  ? 

.     Wortc-relatfed  illness  and  injury  was  measured  by  questioris  concetning 
both  the  .frequency  and.  severit;y  of  the  injur  ijg^..   The  first  question  was^ 
"Within  the  last  year  Tiave  ^ou  had  any  illnesses  or  Injuries  ypu  think 
were  caused  or  made  more  severe,  by  any  .Job  you  had  during  this  period  at 
(name' qf  e^^^loyer)        If  the  answer  was  positive,  the  respondent  was 
asked  to  list  the  illnesses  or  jtnjuries  a^jd  was ^asked  "^If  they  haA-kept  . 
th(df  .respondent  biJt  of  work  for  more  than*^wo  .weMftks .    The  •Illness,  and 
Injury  scale  was  .scored ^1^  if  no,  illnesse^  or  injuries  were  reported,  ^  if  , 
ther€f^i.was  only  one  and  it  had  not  'kept  the  respondent  from  work  for  more 
than  two  wfielOs  ^  3  if  there  were  two  and  they  had  no U  kept  the  respondent 
from  work  for*,  more,  than,  two- week^,  4^  if  there  were  three  illnesses ,  and 
injuries  and  they  had  not  kept  the  respondent^ rom  work  for  mdre  than 
two.  weeks,  an^  5  if  there         ajt  least  one  illness  or  Injury  that  had 
k^pt  the  respondent  f  rom  work 'for  more  than  two.  weeks. 


.  ;^A11  reported .  r^eliablXities';are  Spearman-Brown  internal  ocJnslstency  • 
reiiahility  estiWtfes.  '  '  •  . 
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Life  satisfaction  was  measured  using  the  Overall  Life  Satisfaction 
scale  used  In  the  1072-73  Quality  of  Employment  Survey  (Qulnn  &  .Shepard, 
1974).     Its  reliability  was  .88. 

Self-esteem  was'  mfeasured  by  a  three-item  Bubscale  of  the  self-esteem 
.measure  used  in  the  1972-73  Quality  of  Employment  Survey  (Quinn  & 
Sheipard,  1974).  Its  items  were  seven-point  semantic  differential  items 
with  the  anchors  "successful/not  successful,"  "dping  my  bestV'not  doing' 
my  besti"  and  "important /not  Important,"  The  items  referred 'to  how 
riBspondehts  felt  about  themselves  at  work.  The  scale's  reliability  was 
.71.  ,  '» 

Outcomes  from  the  perspective  of  the  employer.  - 

'    Five  outcomes  of  working  conditions  were  identified  which  would  be 
valued  by  an  employer. 

Lateness  was  measured  through  self-reports.     Employees  were  asked 
about  the  number  of  days,  they  had  been  late'  in  the  last  two  weeks  and 
whether  they  were  late  more  often  than  other  people  at  their  place,  of 
work,  about  as  often,  or  less  often.     These  two  measures' were  combined  ^ 
on  the  grounds  that  each  measured  slightly  diffeirent  aspects  of  late- 
ness.       •  ,  "  ,  , 

Absenteeism  was  ^obtained  from  employers^ ' records.     The  measure  was 
the  number  of  abipence,  episodes  that  had  occurred  in  the  month  prior  to 
the  interview.     AnT  absence  episode  was  defined  as  one  wherein  a  person 
was  absent  on  one  or- more  days  in  succession.     This  particular  measure 
,was  used  because  i-t  minimized  the  contribution  of  both  uncontrollable 
absjences  (such  as  those  due        severe  sickness)  and  long-term  absences, 
the  latter  being  more  predictable  and  hence  less  costly  to  the  employer. 

Turnover  tendency  was  measured  by  |a  question  In  the  iriterview  which 
asked  the  employees  *how  likely  it  was  that  they  would  look  for  a  job  in 
the  next  year.     It  wotild,  of  course,  have  btfen  pref^erable  to  get  actual 
turnover  figures,  but' this  was  not  possible  within  ^he  time'  span  of, this 
study.-    However,  this  particular  question  had  been  used  successfully  by 
Mangione   (1973)  to  predict  turnover . 
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Dependability  and  "1ob  attitude"  was  measured  by  supervisors'  ratings 
of  the  employees  on  three  seven-point  semantic  differential  scales: 
"very  dependable/very  undependable,"  "likes  working  very  much/dlsllkes 
wdrklng  vary  much,"  and  "enjoys  having  responsibility /avoids  having  ' 
responsibility."    Its  reliability  was  .8I4 

Performance  was  measured  by  supervisory  ratings  of  the  quantity  and 

quality  of  the  employee's  performance.    The  two  measures  were  so  highly 

related  that  they  were  combined  Into  a  single  performance  scale.    'The  .  ' 

Items  were  seven-point  semantic  differential  Items  w:^th  the  anchors 

"does  very  high  quality  work/ does  very  low  quality  work,"  and  "does  a  * 

large  amount  of  work/does  very  little  work."    Its  reliability  was  .81. 

Effort  was  measured  by  on-the-job  observers  who-,  watched  the  employees 

at  work.    The  observer  rated  thp  employee  on- three^ems.    The  first  two 

were  seven-point  scales  anchored  at  the  ends  and  In  the  center; 

J.  .  ■  ■  ■ 

To  what  extent  does  the  employee  work  hard  on  his/her  Job? 

1.  Very  little;  he/she  takes  It  eiasy  on  the  Job;  he/she  takes 

.  frequent  breaks  and- spends  much  time  not  working;  he/she  does 
not  put  a  great  deal  of  energy  Into  the  Job. 

2.  ■  ■  ' 

>  3,  • 

4:    Moderate;  he/she  works  moderately  hard  on  his/her  Job.- 
,5. 

6-  /  t  . 

7.     Very  much;  he/she  works  very  hard  on  the  job;"  he/she  takes  very 

few  breaks  and  always  seems  to  be  working;  he/dhe  puts  a  great 

deal  of  energy  Into  the  Job. 

To  what  extent  la  the  employee  efficient  In  doing  his/her  job? 

1.    Very  Inefficient;  he/she  does  his/her  job  using  a  great  deal 
of  excessive  motion;  he/she  works  slowly;  he/she* does  not 
appear  to  be  very  efficient. 

2, 

•      3,-^       5^  ^       .  /  .    ■  ^  ■ 

.  4.    Moderately  efficient  In  doing  his/her  job. 

6.  )  • 

7.  J(ery  ifflclent;  he/she  does  his/her  Job  uplng  a' minimum  of 
mobrtem.  ^  •  /  •  > 

i  '  • 

The  thlrd*ltem  asked,  "(How  true  Is  It  that)  the  Individual  working  on  ' 
this  Job  expends  h  lot  of  effort  trying  toperform  his/her  Job  well?" 


So 


The  reliability  of  this  scaie  on  the  occasion  of  a  single  observation 
was  .88,     Since  employees  were  usually  observed  twice,  an  employee's 
•  score  on  the  "^effort  scale  , was  usually  an  average  of  the  scores  from  two 

observations,  f 

" '  . '     •     ■         •  •  .  '      '  ■    ■    ■  / 

Outcomes  from  the  perspective  of  society 

Many  outcomes  /f  value  to  employeea|pid  employers  can  also  be  viewed 
as  Important  fro4  a  societal  perspective.    A  society  obviously  values 
having  proc^jictive  and  healthy  members.,    However,  there  is  also  one  out- 
come th^t  may  be  regarded  as  i)rimarily  (but  not  exclusively)  valued  by 
the  community,  or  society  as  a  whole;  viz, /  societal  involvement. 
Three  measures  of  societal  involvement  were  used.  i 

The  political  participation  indicatdr ' was  a  mean  of  three  questions. 
The  first  asked:  if  the  respondent  had  voted  in  the  last  national  elec- 
tion.* the  second  asked  how  interested  the  respondent  had  been  in  politi- 
cal campaigns  during  the  pre-election  period,  and  the  third  asked  how 
often  he  or  she  had  voted  in  past  presidential  elections. 

The.  second  measure  of  social  participation  ,^sessed  the  involvement' 
of  the  employee  in  formal  organizatiops  outside  of  work.    The  employee 
indicated  , in  the  interview  whether/fie  or^she  belonged  to  each  of  xhe  .  ' 
following  organizations:     sports  club  or  team;  social  or  card  playing 
group;  church  or  synagogue;  church  or  synagogue-connected  group  or  asso- 
ciation; lodge,  fraternity,  sorority  or  veterans  association;  labor 
union;  a  cooperative;  national,  ethnic,  or  racial  association;  prof es- 
sional  association;  social  welfare  or  charity  group;  parents-teachers 
association;  youth  groups,  e.g.  ,  being  a  Girl  Scout  leader  or  a  Lit^'tle 
League  coach;  country  club;  community  center;  discussion -group;  neighbor- 
hood'or  community  improvement  group;  political  club  or  organization. 

The  third  measure  of  societal  involvement  assessed  the  degree  to 
which  the  employee  engaged  in  social  recreation  off  the  job.  The 
respondent  was  asked  how  long  ago  he  or  she  had  participated  in  each  of 
the  following^^tlVi^^i,_went  tojtl^  event; 
played  in  some  sport  yourself;  ate* in  a  restaurant;  went  to  a  bar  or 


nightclub;  went  shopping  for  something  besides  groceries;  went  to  a  play 
or  concert;  went  to  a  fair ,  exhibit,  or  museum;  went  to  a  class.,  talk, 
or  lecture;  got  In  touch  with  relatives,  not  counting  those  who  live 
with  you;  got  together  with  any  friends  other  than  your  relatives—like 
going  out  together  or  visiting  each  others'  homes;  chatted  on  "the  tele- 
phone with  friends;  made  a  repair  or  fixed  something  around  your  home  or 
apartment;  sewed,  embroidered  or  did  other  types  of  needle  work; . finished 
reading  a  book;  read  a  whole  article  In  a  magazine;  played  cards  or  some 
other  Indoor  game;  worked  on  sotoe  hobby  of  yours;  went  hunting  or  fish- 
ing; met  and  talked  with  any  people—other  than  those  you  met  at  work- 
that  you  had  never  met  before;  went  out  with  youir  family;  went  for  a 
pleasure  trip  in  your  car  or  drove  somewhere  where  you  could  enjoy  your- 
self.   Respondents  were  also  asked  how  often  the  previous  summer  they  had 
gone  camping  or  hiking,  gone  swimming  or  boating,  gardened,  or  worked 
around  the  yard.  ^  "  \ 

Refining  the  criteria  of  effectiveness 

From  the  16  valUed  outcomes  described  above,  a  reduced  set  of  measures 
was  derived  %p  serve  as  criteria  for  evaluating  working  conditions  because/ 
some  of  the  criteria  were  conceptujklly  and  empirically  related.    The  '  / 
following  set  of  measures  are  the  result  of  the  combining  process. 

Job  satisfaction.    The  conceptual  differences  between  facet-free  job 
satisfaction  and  facet-6p6cif ic  job  satisfaction  did  not  necessitate  main- 
taining these  measures  separately.    As  a  result,  each  measure  was  standard- 
i^^^*^^f^^  ^ere  combined  to  create  a  single  job  satisfaction  stale 

(Quinn  &  Shepard,  1974). 

Withdrawal.    Absenteeism  and  lateness  represent  employee  behaviors  that 
indicate  withdrawal  from  the  orgartization.    Since  bqth  typep  of  behavior 
are  costly 'to  the  organization,  and  since  they  represent Jdlfferent  aspects 
of  the  same  thing,  it  was  decided  to  combine  th^se  variables  into  a  single" 
measure  of  withdjrawal  behavior.    In  order  to  create  the  withdrawal  scale,  . 
both  lateness  and  absenteeism  frequency  were  converted  into  a  common 
scale )  and  the  scales  were  then  averaged.  ♦ 


Performance,    Both  the  supervisors'  ratings  of  an  employee's 
performax^e  and  the  observers'  ratings  of  the  employee's  effort  were 
measures  of  the  employee's  overall  contributions  to  the  productivity  of 
the  organizatipn.     These  mea^Cirea^ere  averaged  to  develop  an  overall  - 
performance  measure. 

Societal  involvement.     The  three  measures  of  social  recreation, 
political  participation,  and  number  of  organizations  Joined,  'are  all 
aspects  of  societal  involvement.    As  a  result,  these  three  scales  were 
combined  into  a  single  measure.     Furthermore,  it  Wafi  felt  that  while  ; 
all  three  scales  were  descriptive  of  societal  involvement,  they  were  '{y 
not  all  equally  descriptive.     The  extent  of  a  person's  r^'creational 
activities  wag-  felt  to  be  a  better  indication  of  Involvement  than  the;  ! 
number  of  organizations  ^e  person  belonged  to^  or  than  the  tendency  ^ 
to  vote  and  pay  attention  to  political  campaigns  (i.e.,  political 
involvement).     Also,  the  number  of  o^^ganizations  joined  was  felt  to  : 
more  indicative  of  social  involvement  than  political  involvement  was.  \ 
As  a  result,  the  scale  of  societal  involvement,  was  a  weighted  one,  with 
social  recreation  having  a  weight  of  _3>  number  o,f  Organizations  jbined 
a  weight  of  2^  and  political  participation  a  weight  of  1_.  .  \ 

■   Dependability.     The  employee's  dependability  and  performance  as  rated 
by  his  or  her  supervisor  were  highly  correlated  (r  =  .66);     Sin^e  much 
of  the  correlation  between  the  two  was  probably  due  to  the  halo  effect 
which  is  often  present  in  supervisory  ratings  (Campbell,  Dunne tte, 
Lawler  &  Weick,  1970),  and  since  the  objective  was  to  develop  measures 
which  tapped  independent  concepts,  a  derived  dependability  scale  was,  ^ 
formed. •  The  revised  scale  was  formed  by  "residualizing"  dependability — 

that  is,   taking  out  the  convariance  between  dependability  and  the 

I 

supervisor's  performance  rating  scale  (McNemar ,  ,1955) .     Thus,  the 
revised  dependability  scalie  was  a  measure  of  an  emplo^^ee's  dependability 
(as  rated  by  his  or  ^ler  ^upervisor)^  oyer  aM  above,  the  dependability  ' 
that  .could  be  attributed  to  the  employee's  productivity. 

The  final  step  in  developing  the  criterion  measures  y/as  to  record  all 
of  the  variables  so  that  a  high  score  indicated  effectiveness  from  the 
perspective  being  used ^> As  a  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
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valued  outcontes  to  be  dealt  with,  eleven,  criteria  of  effectiveness 
remained. 

From  an  employee's  perspective:  * 

Job  satisfaction  ^ 

Depressed  mood         ^  '  , 

Overall  physical  health 

Work-related  iUniBfl#  arid  Injury 

Life  satisfaction  -  . 

Self-esvteem 

From  an  employer's  perspectivfe: 
^  Withdrawal  ' 

Turnover  tendency  , 
DependaBilitji  • 
Performancev 

From  a  societal  perspective: 

Societal  involvement  " 


r 
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THE  STRUCTURE  OF  EFFECTIVENESS 

.  The  initial  development  and  validation  of  the>  Quality  of  Emplojrtnent 
Indicator  was  baaed  on  the  uae:^of  a  aln^le  criterion-- Job  Satisfaction. 
Before  validating  the  Quality  of  Employtnent  Indicator  a'gainat  all  of  the 
effectiveness  criteria  and  taking  into  account  the  three  different  per- 
spectives, it  waa  important  to  look  at  the  relationships  among  the 
eleven  different  criteria.     If  Job  Satisfaction  was  found  to  be  highly 
related  to  the  other  ten  criteria  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  vali- 
.  date  the  Quality  of  Employment  Indicator  against  the  latter  criteria,, 
Its  validation  against  Job  Satisfaction    would  have  been  sufficient.  How 
ever^  if  the  criterion  meaaurea  did  not  relate  strongly *to  Job" Satisfac- 
tion, separate  validations  of  the  Quality  of  Employment  Indicator  against 
these  measures  were  clearly  in  order.  * 

Table  4  showa  the  correlations  among  the  eleven  criterion  measures. 
While  Job  Satisfaction  related  positiyely  to  all  but  one  of  the  other 
criteria,  it  is  clear  from  the  strengths  of  the  relationships  in  Table  4 
that  effectiveness  is  not  unidimensional.    Although  some  of  the  outcomes 
were  highly  interrelated ,  many  were  independent  of  each  other.     The  im- 
plication of  these  restilts  is  that  quality  o€  employment  measures  must 
be  validated  against  each  criterion  separately. 

But,  before  moving  to  the  validation  of  the  Quality  of  Employment. 
Indicator,  it  was  uaeful  to  explore  the  nature  of  the  relationships  among 
the  criteria  a  little  further..    Two  questions  were  examinedl     What  is  the 
structure  of  the  relationships  atoong  the^  criteria?     Is  the  structure 
stable  amoQg  different  subsamjples  of  people? 

The  first  question  asks  whether  the  criteria  are  directly  related, 
inversely'  related,  or  independent.     If  they  are  related  positively, 
there  is  a  good  poWibiii^y^  that  all  criteria  can  be  caused  by  the  same  ' 
set  of  working  conditions.     If  they  are  negatively  correlated,  it'cou^ld 
be  expected  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  effect  all  eleven  out- 
comes  simultaneously  and  saltfbriously  by  improving  the^  same  working 


Table  k 


Pearson  Product-iiioment  Correlations  Among  the  Criteria  of  Effectiveness, 
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1..  .  Job  Satisfaction 


7    D^ofpflfipd  Mnodi 

^    ftvprall  Phvftlcfll 
Health 

.09 

4.  Work-related  Illness 
and  Injury 

.14* 

.09 

.10* 

5.  Life  Satisfaction 

.31* 

.38* 

.04 

..10* 

6.  Self-esteem 

.25* 

.21* 

-.04 

.01 

.29* 

- 

7.  Employee  Uithdrawal 

.22* 

.08 

.11* 

.02 

.06 

.D7 

8,  Tendency  to  Turnover 

.    ►  .46* 

.25* 

.03 

.09 

.24* 

.15* 

.32* 

9.  Dependability 

,  .14*  - 

.17* 

.08 

.15* 

.16*^ 

.01 

.19* 

.07 

10.  Performance 

.21*^ 

.02.. 

.03 

.13* 

:13* 

.13* 

.02 

.02 

11.  Societal  Involvement 

-.03  . 

.09 

-.01 

.19* 

-.08 

-.12* 

-.06 

.04, 

.11* 

1  . 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

.  8 

9 

10 

V.05 

.  9' 

All  criterion  measures  were  scored  so  thata  high  numeric  score  indicated  a  "good"  outcome,  e.g.,  high 
satisfaction,  little  depressed  mood,  good  p|iysical  health. 
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conditions.^  In  order  improve  some  of  the  outcomes,  others  would  have 
to  be  made  worae*  If  the  eleven  criteria  are  independent,  improving  one 
outcome  by  altering  working  conditions  will  not  affect  the  others. 

The  second  question  is  useful  because  the  causal  relationshipa 
between  working  conditions  and  dlitcomes  may  vary  for  different  popula- 
tions (e.g.,  men  and  women),  or  in  different  situations  (e.g. ;  different 
companies).     If  the  structure  of  fUe  relatipnshlps  among  the  outcomes 
differed  substantially  for  different  subsamples,  the  causal  relation- 
ships between  working  conditions  and  the  outcomes  might  also  have  varied 
for  the  different  subsamples.    As  a  result  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  validate  the  Quality  of  Employment  Indicator  for  each  of  the  6ub-  . 
samples.  1 

A- 

f   \  .  •  j 

What  ia  the  structure  of  the  relationships  '  . 

among  the  criteria? 

One  means  for  illustrating  the  structure  of  the  relationships  among 
the  criteria  is  a  cofrelogram  (McQultty,  1957).    The  correlogram  displays 
visuail|y  the  strengths  of  the  product-moment  correlations  ampng  the  vari- 
;^bles  and  allows  the  reader  to  see  the  structure  of  the  relationships. 
Figure  1,  a  correlogram  showing  the  relationships  among  the  criteria, 
indicates  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  satisfaction  "cluster"  among  the 
criteria.    This  cluster  included,  the  person's  satisfaction  with  the  job 
(Job  Satisfaction),  satisfaction  with  oneself  (Self-esteem),  satisfaction 
wtth  life  in  general  (Life  Satisfaction) ,  land  feelings  on  the  job 
(Depressed  Mood).    Turnover ^Tendency  was  also  part  of  this  cluster,  and 
Withdrawal  was  in  turn  associated  with  Turnover  Tendency.    The  fact  that 
these  two  "^variables  were  in  the  satisfaction  cluster  is  not  surprising, 
since  these  behaviors  are  in  part  the  result  of  dissatisfaction' 
(Mangione,  1973;  Porter  &  Steers,  1973).  /  ^ 

Figure  1  also  shows  that  societal  involvement,  performance,  depend- 
ability, injuties  and  illnesses,  and  health  are  unrelated  either  to  the 
satisfaction  cluster  or  to  each  other. 

The  four  psychological  statep  embodying  the  employee's  perspective 
were  interrelated,  b**jit  they  werie  separate  from  the  physiological  states 


Figure  I 


Correlogram  of  Relationsjilps  among  Effectiveness  Criteria 


Only  relatlonshfpsliased  on  r>.25  are,  included 
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embodied  .in  that  perspective.    Jurnover  Tendency  and  Withdrawal,  meas-  tl^ 
urea  of  the  employecf's  attempts  to,  get  out  and  stay'  out  of  the  organ'j^'  {^ 
zatlon,  were  related  tp  the  employee's  psychological  sta^e,    Th^se  twd^ 
variables  are,  hdwever;  measures  of  effectiveness  from'an  etaployer's  y;- 
perspective.     The  other  employerJs  criteria  of  effectiveness ,  Depend- 
ability atVd  Performance,  were  Independent  of  all  other  criteria.  The 
societal  perspective,  represented  by  Societal  Involvement,  was  unrelated' 
to  the  other  perspectives.     In  summary,  the  societal  criteria ^of  effec- 
tivebciess  were  Independent  of  the  employee's  perspective  and  the  ^ 
employer's  perspective,  whlJI'  Conceptually  dlstdnct  segments  oi^the 
employee's  perspective  and  the  emplpyer's  perspective  were  poslt\ij/ely 
correlated  with  each  other,  \ 

^Is  the  structure  of  the  relationships^ stable! 

ill 

^  order  to  examine  the  stability  of  the  structure  of  relationships 

among  the  criteria  the  sample  was  split  in  twp  different  ways,'  and  the 

subsamples  were  examined  for  each  method' of  splitting.  '  First,  the 

sample  was  gp'lit  according  to  age.     The  split  was  made  into  three 

roughly  equal  subsamples:     27  years  old  or- less^ (N  «  193) ;  28-39  years 

.old  (^J  >  140)  ;  40  years  old  cJr  older  CN  «  172)  .     The  second  split 

divided  the  sample  into  men  (N  «  234)4,  married  women  (N  =■  14.7),  and 

single  women  whio  had  never  b6en  married  (N  *  79)  . 

The  correlogram  in  Figure  2  shows  th^  relationships  among  the  criteria 

/.       »  I  ■  .  • 

for  subsamples  defined  by  age.    Data  for  all  three  subsamples  ££re  shown 

o,n  the  same  correlogram  to.  highlight  their  similarities  and  differences. 

Figure  3  shows  the  relatio^xships  for  the  sxibsamples  defined  by  the  se^t 

iimd  mari^tal  status  splits.    A  number  of  patteims  emerge  in  these  two 

figures*     First,  certain  relationshipSv*  appeared  to  be  relatively  stable., 

These  are  summarized  by  ]figure  4,  a  correlogram  wherein  a  linei  is  drawn 

only  if  the  relatlorlphip -^etween  the  criteria  was  greater  than  .25  in  at 

least  two  of  the  subsamples  deffned  by  either  age  or  sex  and  marital 

staifus.    As  Figure  4  illustrates,  there  appeared  to  be  a  consistent  set 

of  relationships, among  the  criteria  in  the  satisfcaction  "elusterV  and  a 


to 


/   ^     Figure  2 
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Correlogran  of  Relationships  among.  Effecrtveneas  Criteria  ^ 


Wy  r'8>.25  are  Included  ^o'*^" 


middle  aged 
workers 


older 
workers 
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.Corr^Jj)gram  of 'Relationships  artnong  Effectiveness  Criteria^ 
—  fj^n  'i*  -  married  women  = 'single  women 


> .25  are  included 


Overall 

Physical 

'Health 


Figure  4 


Correlogranr  of  Retatiotiships.  among  Crjjteria  which  Exist  for  lore  than  one 'of  the  Subsamples  Defined  by 

,  '       .  '   ..  •  ■    ■  .  .  either  the  Age' or  Sex  ,  *     ,  .  >' 

'^Only  r' 8  25. )i  Included    ,!    '  •       '      ,  "  i. 
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fairly;  conslsten-t  relationship  between  Life  SHj-ijf action^  Societal 
Involvement.'  \  ■  .        .        ,     .  i    •         \  v. 

But^the  data  also'Kshowed  that.  In- spite  of  thede  cbrisifi^^^^ 
were  considerable  differences  among  the  subsample^  In  fehe'ktructure  of  / 

the  relatlonshl4)8  among  the  criteria.    For  ex^mplfe,  mori^:  of /rthe  criteria 

■    ^  '   -  '  ■    ■  I 

were  interrelated  among. young  workers  and  among  single  wpinen^than  for  /. 

the  other  subsamples.    This  indicates  that,  for  these  fiubsanjpleq  onlyi 


there  may  be  some  grourvds  for  pooling  the  criterion  measur^s'  lAtJ)  a 
single,  overall  criterion  of  effectiveness.    However,  for  ol^let  i^orkers 
and  for  men  the  criteria  seemed  much  less  closely  related,  indicating 
that  effectiveness  for  these  subsamples  dtennot  be.  well  descrlbed\uaing  ' 
o^e  or  two  criteria^  and  multii^te  criteria  are  therefore  necessa:!^  : for 
assessing  their  work  role  effectiveness.  *  :        (/  i 

Overall,  the  pattern  pf  relationships  among'the  criteria  indicated 
that  all  of  the  criteria  shoyld  be  used  to  validate  the  Quality  of 
Employment  Indicator.     There  was  sufflcle^^t  T^ariatioh"^  in  these  relation- 
ships in  different  subskmples  to  indicate  that  effectiveness  miist  be 
-    viewed  as  both,  multi-dimensional  and  var labile. 

Since  the  Quality  of  Employment  Indicator  was  specifically  designed 
^        to^redict  job  satisfaction,  it  was  thetefore  Inferred  on  the  basis  of 
these\  data  that  it  would  also  be  capable  of  predicting^ criteria  shown 
aboye  to  be  consistently  related  to  Job  Satlsf actionj  i.e. ,. Life  Sat is\ 
faction.  Depressed  Mood,  ^nd  Turnover  Tendenay.    The  Quality  of  Employ- 
ment Indicant  was  consequently  expected  to  be,  a't  best,  . a  weak  predlc-^ 
tor  of  the  other ^^crlterla.    Whether  this  expectation  was  fqlfilled  will 
*l^e  exainljxed--iater  in  this  chapter.  /  ^ 

:      Ate  th^re  oty^  criteria  of  ef f ectiv^ess?  -  - 

.  ;    •   ^       ~        "5  ^* 

Thus. far.  it  seems  that- effectiveness' Is  not  unldlmensional  and  that 

multiple  criteria* of  effectiveness  need  to  be  used  to  validate  any  Indl- 

cators  of  quality  of  employment.,  Af  this  point  It  is  therefore  appro-^ 

priate  to  ask  whether  the  criteria  used  in  this  study  represente'd  an  ade- 

■quate- sampling  of  all  possible  criteria  ot. ef f ectiv§ripS8.     The'answer  to 


this,  quesHbn  is  prbb^b^  |'no/'^  T^^^  .the  criteria  ^std  in  thla, 

study  was  limited:  in  a  numb eV  Of  wavfr.  \: 

Limitations  of  61  tea.    The  criteria  used  were  lijoitted  by  the  informa- 
t(tion  available  at  the  |employin|;  establlshmentil -studio  a  result,  '^^ 

i^criteria  could  npt  be  developed,  fcyr  pbjectivialy  mea^rlng  individual  per- 
formance,  because  these  sites  did  not  collect  thcfisd  data  and  limited 
resources  made  it  impossible  for  the  study^  staff  >,to.  develop  these  meas- 
urea.  r   ^     "  '    ,  .  -        _  ••   .  * 

Limitations  of  design>    iKe  study-was  designed  tb  ^lnclude  a  few  sites 
and  to  be  based  on'-me^ures  at  one  time.    As  a  repuJ.C'r  ^aggregate  data 
(suc>  as  company  profitability)  and  longitudinal  data  as  turnover) 

coul4  not  be  collected  or^sed  as  criteria.  * 

Limitations  of  conceptualizatifen.    The  criteria\sed  were  based  pn  aA. 
xion*random  sampling  of  all  qriterla  possible CriteM^^ere  used  which 
seemed  obvious  and  reasonable  to  fhe  reseairchers.    However,- no  attempt 
was  made^o  develop^  a  complete  list  of  possible  criteria,  only  one  or 
more  that  represented  each  of  the  thrpe  perspectives.  , 

These  limitations  most  seriously  affected  the  ability  ^  assess  and 

analyze  effectiveness  from  tlie  employ-er's  perspective..   If,  for  example,  ^ 

more  sites  had  been  employed »  aggregate  productivity  data  from  the  sites  . 

could  have  indicated  which  working  condltions^ere  present  in  the  most 

*  '*  ,        '  ■ 
productive »  and  which  were  present  in  the  least  productive  sites.  Usixig 

each  site  as  one  case  canAt  reliably  be  done  with  only  three' sites.^ 

Lack  of  objective  performance  measures  also  hampered  the  analysis  of  [ 

effectiveness  from  the  employer's  perspective. 
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CONVERGENT  VALIDITY 


The  nptj^pij  of  t^^^  yaa  Introdticf^  by^  C  v  f 

'^^'^^'^  (^:5Si)  ^^estl^     the :  de^e  -of  iigreem^ t  b\^ti^(^tirb       mote    '  ^  - 
Independent  measurtoents  of  the  same  concept.    Evidence  oflcohv^etgettfc^^ 
v^^i^.^^i^y  for  a  scale  is  demonstrated 'by  .a  high  correlatioti  between  'the 
scale  being.valtdated  and  anotli^r  measiite  of  the  same  concept  ObtfiCined 
through  ^n- independeivt  source.  .  ■  '  '^■■'■'/^       •  • 

/  ?:  A Vpriiflary^^         the  Effectiveness  in  work  Roles  s^  to  ■ 

as,S#&s  ■^thj^'^^^^e^  the  Qu/llty  of  Employment  Indldators  obtain^ 

from  self-reports  werf^^a^^^  reflection  of  "objective"  Quality  of 

EmploytnentV    Onis^  estimate  of  %  the  accuracy  of  the  Quality  of  Employment 
indicators  Was  the  extent  to  which  measures  from  this  sout'cev  (i'le,.  the 
Interview)  agreed  ^^fxh  measures  of  the  same  cdnjfept^s  ^^rom 'other  sources , 
e.  g,  ^^  thf  extent  to  whic^h  there  Was  agreement  b^weert  jthe  interview *s 
Quality  . of  Employment  Challenge  indicator  and  anbther^ii^lcator  of ^  ^ 
Chall^ge  oS.tained  through  on-the-job  observations.    Th^e  degree  of  00^^, 
yergence  thus  obtained  reflects  the  accuracy -of  the  Quality -of  Emplojimient 
Indicators  •^arfdv  offers  proof -at  pne  kind  of  .validity  for  them. 


I 


The 


\e  ±nteTv^i^§  oyevall  Quality  of  Employment  Indicator  contained  four 
scales,  each  off  which  ^in- turn  w^s  an  aggriagation  of  "intermediate" 
indices  and  specif^ic  items/    The  attempt  •  to  validate  the  Quality  of 
Employment  Indicator,  therefore,  included  two  maij)  steps^:   ,  ^  ^ 

1.     the  validation  af  >phe  overall  Quality^f  Employmentf-^Indicator; 
^      2.     the^  validation<of  the^four  scales  constituting  the  overall 

\lndicator,  i.e.  /  ChaLlenge,  Flna'nclal:  Rewards,  Comfort  ^  and  ^ 
Resource  Adequacy.     \         ^       ^         -     '     '  ^ 
'•The  Quality  of  Employment  Indicator* consisted  of, 31  items  (or  combi- 
ndtions  of  items)  repi^sentiijfg'  different  as.pects^f  an  employee Vs  work 
life,     its  component Sy^ere  further  grouped  into  io^r  general  aspects 
of  work:     Challenge,  Comfort^  R^^urce  Adequacy,  and  Financial  Rewards. 
In  order  to  construct  a  parall^^SS^allty  of  Employment  index  from  | 
alternative  data  sources,  data  rrbm  observations  anc^company  records 


td'  f  Ind^  '^itat^i^Sral^^  <?ther'  data  ffburce8.|'H6wijv^,  .jbh^^/intient 

nit  BO \mxj(ah^yit^^  at  eyety/  it>etB^^ 

'     >■  '■  -      -     ■ '         ■■■■  'i^  ■        .    \  ■  A,';;;: 

X'. 

* 


"  •  '  n1.  atjan'l^dtequate^epresentatioft  of  each  of  •  thii',fo^c  Mjor  cQ^tent' 

V  ♦  1^  at^atf  .  tfr^  /n  the  Ir 

'^l  ""'^^  revealed -a  totaf  of  27  Items  that  i^epresttited  BomA^hat 
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aSequa teiy  .  the  '^f our  In tervlew  indices  of  Qiial^ty  %t  Employipetat'i    The ;  • 
exclusive .sdurce       itenja  r^epr esenting /the  Comfort,  ..ChillM^^  ani' 
,  Rwc^rce  Aa^quapy  facefcp  'Y^  • 

emplpyeirs*  r^^^^  #  ■  ' 

.  sj^eclflc  cpnstltutlQn  df  tfie  four  tildlces  ijlll^^^^^  '    .   '  ^' 

v     Af^t^^  theyl  t^rj^'^  cbmblriied  to  ^  / 

foinii  a^tai^C^^         of  Emplxiyiaent  lnde>c  reprie^enting Ahtl  validation  crl-    '     ^  \ 
terlon  for  thdl^riterview's  pveraLll  QuaUty  of  Employmett^^  Indicator^  > 
;     The  Interview's  oVerall  6core  was  the  mea  on  31  items  ^ 

tapping  four 'J oh  facets  .  • The  number  of  items  that  constituted  each     V        ^         .  ' 
.aspect  varied,  so  that  the  contribution  of  eacb  aspect  "to  the  total  indent 
also  .varied,     In-order  to  represent- adequHteiy  t^^  diff^entlal  c^ttibu-  ' 
tione  of  the  fouiT  aspects  to  the  validation /  ifldfe^    each  -of  r  the  f ^[cetajfas 
assigned  a  weight  de/terMned  by  estimating  the  cotrelationa  be^wAn  ^ach . 
of  the/  iivterview  asp^dlbfe  and  the  totai  intenvifw  index,    i^j^^^si^lm^  th^ 
intext^iew  Challenge  Index  correlated  .84  with  ^the  total-^intervlew 'd^^^X^^       .  ^' 
"  wMlW  Resi^ource  Adequacy  correlated  .51.  Ther^^^ 

leng*  i\idex  was  assigned  a  weight  6f  ^^84  and  tlOk  Resource  Ade-  " 

'  qua^index  a  weight  of  ,51  In  constructing  the^tqtal  val^td^ti  index. 
The  reapective  weights  for  the  Financial' Reward4  .a^Jl^^        indices  were  ,  : 
.45  and  .48.  ^    J  y  * 

.  The  yaiidation  index  thus  co^^tiruc Jed  xcyrrel^ted  v45  wit^^  V 
^  view  Quality  of  Employment' Indicator.' y^Thld  Isllhown  grap^ic^ll^ 
Figure  5,^    In  other  words,,  the  two  measures  shared  20.3  percentHommoh 
variaj\ce.   ^For  two  indices  that  were  designed  to  b|i  aitematiVe  measures    ^      .  ^ 
Qf  the  same  phenomenon,  these  figures  ar&^mewhat  low.    (Jxte  possible 
reason  for  the  low  correlation  was  the  reliability  of  the  measures. T  But 
even  after  adjustment  for  attenuatlpn  due  to  the  interna.1  cotislstenc)^       ^    ,  .  ' 


'79^ 


Overall 
Quality  cvf 

validation 

Index 

(z-scores) 


.40  1- 


0  - 


^'1 


■    .        -.40  • 

.  -.80 
Poor  -1.20 


■  '         ■  1       ■;  2         -3  ■       4'    ■      5  ' 

(N=67^(N=8$)(N=16B)(N=91)(N=44) 
•  '  V  '    *  "      Overall  Quality  of  Employment  as  Measured 

-    .  .  *     /  V   '  in  the  Intemew 

.:.  .  :  ,  .''  Figure  5-  .... 

Association  bet^^en  '  Overall 'Q^^H-ty  of  Erap.lpyijient  as  Measured  in  the 
Interview  ana.  the'  Validation  Qual.ity  of  Employment  Index  ' 

NoC«.--.In  this  and 'in  later  f  ig" res  ^jasing  the  same  format  the  for  o.w.n  . 
coftventions  were  adopted.  ,^  .  .>  ' 

The  interview°'s  Quality  of  Employment  measure' 'is  present.ed  along  t  he  ' 
abscissa  and  tl^e  criterion  variable  along  the  ordinate",  : 


Xo.  faci litate  c 
standard  deviation; 


'^^  comparison! among  criterion  measures,  ^^ch  is  presented', 
-y  that   is,   standardi^ced  with  reference  to  its  own  and 


The  interview  Quality  of  Employment  measure  was  collapsed  frotji  a  con- 
ti.nuous  distribution  into  five  clasfe  intervals  in.a  way  that  preserved 
.   as  closely  as  possibje.  the  shape  of  the. original  distribution.     A  1 
.      indicates  , 'poor'"  quality  of  >nHiloyment,  and  a  5  indicates   "good"  qualirv 
y.  of  employment.    '  ^  ^         -  ■  ^  " 

Statistical  tests -wei^  based  on  one-way  an_^lyses  of  varia.nce.     The  five/ 
'    ItfVfls  of  Quality  o/Employment  ns  measured  in,  the,' interview  were'- the  ^ 
•  independent  variabl^  in  these  analyses,  and  the  continuous  cViteripn 
variables  .were  tht^dependent  variables.     One'  by-produc t  of  these  analy- 
ses of  variance  was  a  et^'coef  f  ii:ient ,  a  non-^direct/ional  measure  of 
association  which  does  not  requi re  assoc iat ioris  to  be  linear. 


Summary  Statistics;.  eta  =  .45;  F=29.l;  df»(A;A47);  p<.001 
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/ 


unreliability,  of,  the.  valldatljbti  Ind.exif  l^ie  cprrelatloW. was  raised  onl^^ 

"  to  .^7,    The  reflteoj^  fov  adWistlng  the  correiatloii  for  the\ pliability/ 

,of  the  Vai^ldatlon,  tut  not  fbr  the,  Intewlew  Index 
since  the  putppse  of  the  an^lysla'wed  to  va^ldc^te  the  ;int^^^^ 
of  Employment  Indicator  as  It  was ,  ^not  as*  It  might  have^  1;^ eeik  with  higher 
reliability,*  adjustment  for^rellablllty  in  the  IntervleirlJhdex  would  ^ 
haye  b^en  unwarranted.    Second,  the  validation -index  was,  for  ther  moat 
part,  compyided  of  obsetvation  indices,  which  were  a  inetho^^ 
novelty,  and  which,  therefore j,  warrant«d  adJ^M^tiMrits  In  antlcf^  of 
future  improvements'  lA  the  indices;.     .       *  '       ■  ^ 

^  The  adjusted  cotrelation  of  .47  between  the  interview's  Quality  of  '  ; 
Employment  Indicatpi?^  and  tOie  valittiatibri  index  tridipa ted  that  the  ,two    ^  ♦ 

jindieeis  still  shared  only  2^,0' percent  coimfl9n  varlan9e^    It  remained 
posiilblei  however,  th^^t  some  of  the  Job  facets  had^been  bekiter- tapped, 
than  others  through  the  rel^tive^ly'^-mbVe  ''obJecjtiveV  date  f^^ 

/^tltei;^8  'and'coi»p<^ny  records.,    If.  this  werja' th^  \:ase,  It  was  probably 
the  modeVate  coTtelation  betweein  the  two  overall  indices  waa  due^^  to  the 
Dick  of  agreement  between  measurfes^  of  specific  job  facets  rathet  J:han  to" 
the  Invalidity,  of  the  entire  Interview  ind^x.^         ^.  '        ^    /  v 

:  ex^lnefd^jfee  extent  to  which  each  of  the 

f oiir  Interview  ipeasures  of  CK^l^enge ,  Resourc^  Adequacy ,  Comfort ,  and 
Financial  Rewards,  Qould  be  va^dated.  ^  '      ^  ' 


dhalleniie  »  ^  *       ^       -\     /*  \.  v 

■^T"  \  ■.     ■  ...    ■:      .  '  ^  •  . 

.   Thirteen  items  from  the  Obser\fation  |iodklet' measured  the  •  degtree  of 
challenge  in  the  job  being  observed.    TJie  validation  Challenge  index 
Included  a  few  items  that  had  direct  parallels  in  the  interview  and 
others  designed  to  tap  yartdus  Challenge" dimensions  of  the  job;  some  of  \ 
which , had  *be^  measured  ih*  the  interview,  and  ^ome  of  which  had  not  been: 
(-)l.    The  Job  recjuires  ah  Individuai^  to^^^  the  same  thingp  over 


and  over  again. 


(-)2.    The  Job  is  so  simple  that  virtually  anybody  could  handle 
•  •   it,  with  littje  or  no  initial  ti-aining.  • 


V'    '    ■  .        .  .  '  ■  " 

■•      '  •     ■  ,  ' 

(•<>3.     The  Job  denies  the  ^Indlv^f dual  any  chance  to  use  his/her 

*  •     .         '  petsonal^ initiative  or  discretion  at  work.  ,  ' 

(-)4,    The  Job  Is  one  that.  Is  highly  ^ifedictable,  and  that  rarely 

presents  the  Indivlctual  with  surprising  or  •  unexpected 

^   problems.  '  ' 

5.  He/she  Is  given  enough  freedom  to  decide  how  to  do  his/her 

^         '     own  work*  .  • 

6.  The  Job  requires  a  person  to  have  a  lot  of  skill  to  do  it 
■                   adequately.  ."^ 

,4      7:    The  job  provides  an -in^vidual  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
number  of  different  kiflrfs  'of  things  at  work. 
8.^  X^e  Job  allows  an  individual  to  ihake  a  lot  of  decisions  on 

his/her  own. 
9..   How^  much  variety  is  ^there  in  the  Job? 

10.  How  much  autonomy  is  there  in  the  Job?      "  ^x. 

11.  To  what  extent  does  the  job  require  the  use  of  sophisticated 
or  complex  skills? 

12.  How  much  conttol  does  the  employee  have  in  setting  the  pace 
of  his/her  work?      .  ^ 

13.  How  Intellectually  demanding  is  the  job?  .  ^ 

Negative  signs  indicate  the  items  that  were  reversed  before  they  were 
included  in  the^  Challenge  scale.     The  first  eight  items  were  scored  oyi 
a  six-point  scale  ranging  from  "very 'untrue"  to  ^^ve^y  true."    The  last' 
five  were  rated  on  seven-point  scales  anchored  by  descriptions  and  exam- 
ples at  points  one,  four,  and  seven,  with  a  greater  numeric  value  always 
indicating  greater  Challenge. 

« 

The  correlation  between  the  interview  and  the  validation  Cha'llenge 
indicesvwas^  .42;  since  thli^index  was  highly  rel^iable  (alpha  -  ,98)  the 


adjusted  correlation  betwee*  the  two  was  also  .42  (Table  5). 


^  'iOJ 


Table  5 


Pearson  r's  between  Interview  and  Validation  Quality  of  Employment 
Measures,  Together  with;Reliabilities  qf  Validation^Indices 


V 

Correlation  between  interview 
and  validation  IndiceA 

Quality  of  Employment 
measures  '\ 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted  for 
unreliability 
of  validation 
index 

In ternal -cons  is  tency 
reliability  of 
validation  index' 
(coefficient  alpha) 

Challenge 

\ 

.42 

•  42 

.98 

Resource  Adequacy 

.04^ 

.05^ 

.63 

Comfort 

■  -13 

.16 

.69 

Financial  Rewards 

.37^ 

c 

Overall  Quality 
of  Employment 

.45 

.47 

.92 

These  two  correlations  were  not  statistically  significant  beyond  the 
.05  level  .  . 


Excludes  people  working  less  than  35  hours  a  vieek. 

^Construction  of  the  Validation  index  did  not  Justify  an  estimate  of 
internal -cons  is  tercy  reliability.  ^  • 
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Resource  Adequacy  ,  ,   ^     ,  • 

Four  Items  from  the  Observation  Booklet  were  included  in  the  valida- 
tion Resoutce  Adequacy  index. 

1.  Hie/she  had  adequate  access  to  macliinery,  tools  or  other 
equipments  '  ' 

2.  .He/she  is  ^iven  enough  space  to  dp  his/her  job. 

'3.     How  adequate  are  the  resources  available  to  the  employe^  . 

.  ■.  ■  «i 

for.'hJLm/her  to  do  the  job  well?       '        ,  v  • 

(-)4.,    The  work  of  t^e  individual  on  this  Job  was  interrupted  due 
to  lack  of  adequate  tools,  information,  or  other  resources. 

^  The  negative  sign  before  the  fourth  item  indicates  that  its,  values 
were  reversed  before  it  was  included  in> the  Resource  Adequacy  index. 
The  first  two  and  the  fourth  items  were. scored  on  a  slx-polnt  scale, 
ranging  ftom  "very  untri^"  to  "very  true."    The  third  item  was  rated 
on  a  seven-point  scale  with  definitions  and  examples  anchoring  pdints 
one,  four,  and  seven.  .  ^ 

Table  5  indicates • a' low  correlation  between  this  validation  Resource 
Adequacy  index  and  the  interview ' s  Resource  Adequacy  index  (.04).  When 
the  correlation  was  adjusted  for  attenuation  due  to  lack  of  internal 
consistency,  in  the  validation  iiiidex,  it  became  .05.     The  variance 
shared  by  the  two  items  was  practically  zero  (0.3  percent). 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  low  correlation  was  that  the  validl^ation 
index  consisted  of  only  a  small  subset  of  the  items  in  the  int;erview 
index.     The  validation  Resource  Adequacy  index  also  had  loy  reliability 
of  another  type— low  inter-rater  agreement*     Each  of  the"  four . items  that 
constituted  the  validation  Resource  Adequacy  index  showed  only  moderate 
agreement  between  observers  who  rated  the  Jobs  at  the  same  time  and 
almost  no  agr^eement  between  observers  who  rated  the  Job  at  different 
times*     These  a^tatistlcs  suggest  that  the  adequacy  of  resources  avail- 
able to  an  employee  is  not  very  reliabj^y  assessed  through  observations 
of  the' kind  used  in  this  study.   ^An  accurate  estimation  of  Resource 

Adequafcy  appears  to  require  more  familiarity  with  the  job  than  an 
observer  was  able  to  acquire  In  the  one-hour  observation  that  he' or  8l\e  ' 
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conducted  for  each  job..    The  respondent,' on  the  other  hand,  knows  the 
Job  well  and  knows  what  Is-needcd  to  perform  adequateljr  on  the  Job.  The 
likelihood  of  the  respondent  being  able  to  arrive  at  dn  accurate  esti- 
mate  of  the  adequacy  of  resources  for  the^Job  is,  therefore;  high. 

This  argument  suggests  that  the  low  convergence  between/ the  interview 
an||  the  validation  Resource  Adequacy  indices  may  be  due  in  large 'part  to 
the  instability  of  its  components  or  limitations  of  the  on-the-job  obser^ 
vation  instrument.  Until  the  validation  instrument,  has.  been  fur t?lter  / 
refined  and  improved,  it  is  therefore  difficult ,  to  assess  adequatej.y  the 
convergent  validit|r  of  the  interview's  Quality  of  Employment  Resour<^^  - 
Adequacy  index.  -  ^  ' 

Comfort  ,  • 

The  validation  Comfort  index  consisted  of  eight  items  and ^a  derived 
measure  that  combined  the  number  and  severity  of  dangerous  and  uxihealthy 
conditions  present  in  the  respondent's  york  etiyironment.    The  source'^or 
all  nine  measures  wad  the  Observation  Booklet: 

1.  ^  His/her  wor}c  area  is  clean. 

2.  He/she\^is  given  adequate  lighting  for  his/her  particular  Job. 
(-)3.    Hls/her\^ob  exposes  him/her  to  dangerous  or  unhealthy  condi-^ 

tions.  ^ 

4.  •  He/she  has  enough  time  to  do  what  he/she  is.4expected  to  do. 
(-)5. VTo  what  extent  do  other  people  make  conflict inR  demandg/requeBta 
of  the  employee? 

(-)6.    The  individual  cj^oing  the  Job  is  asked  l^o  do  excessive  amotints  of 
work.  .  ^ 

7.    The  individual  working  on  this  Job  is  free  from  conflictinii 
demands  t;hat  others  may  make  of  him/her.  ) 
.   8.    How  comfortable  is  the  physical  work  environment?  j 
(-)9.    The  numl^^r,  up  to  a  maximum  of  25,  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy 
conditidns  present.  - 

The  negative  9i§J(.]4  indicate  the  items  for  which  the  scores  were  reversed 
before  incniding>them  in  thfe  Comfort  index.    The  first  four,  the  sixth. 


and  the  seventh^  items  -scored  on  a  six-ptfint  scale  ranging  f  rom 

"very  untxue"  to  '^ery  true.^"'  The  fifth  and  the  elghth^items  were 
scored  on  a  seven-point  scale  anchored  by  ex^ples  and  definitions 
at  points  one,  four,  and  seven,  \ 

;      The  validation  Comfort  index  correlated  .13  with  the  interview's 
Comfort  ^ndex;  the  adjusted  ^cdrrelation  was  .16,  indicating  only  2.6 
.peri^nt  common  variance...  One  reason. for  the  lack  of  agreen^nt  between 
the  validation  and  the  interview  Comfort  indices  was  that  the' "objec- 


-tive"  dangeroys  and  unKealthy^conditions  appeared,  to  be/not^so 
readily  observable  after  all — at  least  not  by  those  who^lack  t)ie 

'intensive  trajtning  of  professional  he^lth-and-saf ety  inspecti)xs^y  This 
problem  is  discQssed  in  detail  in  a  special  appendix  at  the  PnH  oVv       .  . 
this*  chapter.    -FurtlTer,  ^the  agreement  between  observers  both  simul- 
taneously  and  .at  dif  ferent 'times  was  low  for  most  of  the  items  chat 


went  into  the  validation*  Comfort  index  (Table  6)'. 

Another  reason  for  thi&'poor  agreement  can  be  attributed  to  some 
lack  of  overlap  between  the  items  constituting  the  two  indices.  It 
was  mentioned  earlier  that  the  objective  in  constructing  the  indices 
was  not  to  repliciat^  parallel  items,  but  to  arrive  at  two  indices 
tapping  the  same  concept.     The  interview's  Comfort  index,  however, 
covered  a  variety  of  job  characteristics  that  were  not  measurable 
through  the  other  two  data  sources.     These  items  included  such  ^aspecjts 
of  the  respoi^dents'  working  life  as  the  convenience  of  travel  to  and 
from  work,  traffic  problems,  problems  with  overtime  hours,  and  so  forth. 
In  spite  of  the  flexible  strategy  used  for  Including  items  in  any  index, 
this  lack  of, overlap  between  items  in  the  two  Comfort  indices  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  low  corjrelation  between  the  two  indices. 

Financial  Rewards 

The  interview's  Financial  Rewards  index  consisted  of  three  distinct  * 
groups  of  variables.:     (a)  annual  wages,   (b)  fringe  benefits,  aod  (c)  job 
security.    Of  these  three,  no  information  on  ^ob  security  wae  available/ 
from  the  two  alternative  data  sourcies.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  i4vfor-v 
mat  ion ^regarding  the  availability  of  fringe  benefits  was  obtained  from 
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Kappa  Estimates  of  Agr^e^e;/t  'fj^r  Items  in  the  Observation  Coinfort  Index 
Observed  at/the  Same  and  at 'Diffefen t  Times 


Item 


Clean  \4ork  ar^ 

Adequate  Lighting 

Dangerojk^s  c<^ditii.#tes 
narvr  rating) 


:ime  to  do  work 

JonMieting  demands  1 

/  *  • 

ccessive  amounts  of  wotk 

Conflicting  demands  2 

Comfortable  ehvironment 

Sum  of  25  dangerous  conditions 


Same  time 

(N  =^5;) 


Kappa 


.56 
.16 


.13 
.40 

.23, 

— ^ 

.39 
.37 
.23 


.  -^^  ■ 

Different  times 
(N  -  448); 


♦29 
.03 

;.23 

.02 
.15 
.06 

.is' 

126 
.06 


A  ' 


U4 


the 'company  records,  this  variable  (Fringe  Benefits)  was  not  included  " 
in  the  validation  IftJlex.     The  primary  reason  for  this  W&s  the  fact  that 
the  number  and, kinds  of  .fringe  benefits  that  were  available  were  con4  ' 
fftant  within  each  of  the'  sites,  and  even  across  sites  th^re  'i/as  not 
much  variande.J  Addition  of  this  variable  to  the  validation,  index  would, 
'  thereford,^  ,havt  been  tantamount  to  adding  a  c^n^ant.  ^  * 

An  exftminatioivwas  madS,  however,  of  the  extent  to;  which  resppndents 
tended  to  over-  or  uh<U*-report  the' fringe  benefits  that '  their  employ-''  : 
ing  organizations  make  available  to  thettj.  ^Thes^  data  are  -presented  iii 
Table  8.     ThjBy  indicate  that,  while  the  vast  majority*^ of.  t>le  rfefifpondents. 
w6re  aware        the  fringe  benefits  offered  by  their  employers,  some  ^eo- 
pie  did*  not  know  all  of  the  benefit^-  that  wete  available  to  them.  '  The 
two  fringe  benefits  concerning  which  many  people  in  all  three  companies 
were  misinformed  were  the  ay ai lability  of  stock  options  and  free  mer- 
chatidip%  or  services.     Even  for  these  benefits,  however,  more  people 
we^^e^^a^are  than  were  unaware  of  their  availability/    Thus,   the  ihterview 
measure  of  fringe  benefits  was  relatively  valid.  ; 
;      With  the  exclusion  of  two  variables — Job  Security  (due  to  lack  of 
data)  and  Fringe  Benefits  (due  to  lack  of  variance) — the  only  remaining 
validation  component  of  the  Financial  Reward^  iridex  was  tl\e  annual  wages 
froin  ohe's  job.     These  validation  c^pta  w^re  obtained  from  company 
records..    The  correlation  between  the  recorded  and  ^he  repbrted  annual 
w^es  was  .71,  and  the  correlation  between  recorded  wages  and  the  inter- 
view's Financial  Rewards  index  was  .37.''Si*!:e  the  validation  index  con- 
tained only  one  ^tem,  a  correlation  adiustei  ifs  reliability  could  not 
be  calculated.  J  v  «  , 

^  Why  were  the  two  estiiijat.fis^<>^ anniiaj^^c^ges  hot  correlated  more  highly 
than  .71?    The  interview^ asked  respondents  fdr  their  annual,  nlorithly,  or 
weekly  wages,  and* the  annual  wage  was  calculated  from  the  answers  to 
that  question,  in  combination  with  information  on  how  often  wages  were 
paid.     In  the  company  records  the  kind  of  inforipation  that  was  available 
varied  from  \^te  to  site,  so  that  sometimes  tKis  annual  wage  was  a  calcu- 
lation from  the  month^ly,  weekly  or  hourly  wages,  and  other  times  it  was 
taken  from  the  W-2  form.     Estimation  errors  in  both  the  interview  and 
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Respondenta  workln'g.  less  .than  35  hours  per  week  are  excluded. 

^These  categories  match  those  used  In  the  1969-70  Survey  of  Working  ^ 
Conditions  (with  adjustments  for  Inflation) ,  since  these  defined  the 
class  Intervals  used  In  the  Financial  Rewards  Index. 


the  validation  indices,  therefore,  contributed  to  lowering  the  correla- 
tion between  the  two  wage  estimates. 

These  errors  were  re.duced  when^age  estimates  from  each  data  source  ^ 
were  collapsed  into  five  categories. .  Table  8  shows  the  number  of 
respondents  in  each  wage  e^ategory  Apd  for  each  source,    Whjlle  the  correr 
lation  between  wages  estimates  pB^ined  from  the  two  sources  was  high^ 
it  remained  possible  that  people  were  consistently  reporting  wag^  that 
were  higher  or  lower  than  those  in  company  records.  ccTrr elation 

would-be  high  so  long  as  the  bias  was  consistent  among- all  respondents.  . 
In  Table  18,  the  frequencies  on  the  diagonal  are  large,  indicating  that  , 
data  from  the  two  sources  were  usually  in  agreement.    The  frequencies 
below ^and. left  of  the  diagonal, show  a  slight  tendency  for,  those  who      ,  V  \ 
misrepresent  tlii^tr  wages  to^jover-reprcft^t  rather  than  under-represe^t 
them.  •  ; 

•  '  ■     ■  '  '        '  »  •  A 

Consensual  validation  '       .  J{ 

 ' —  ' — ' —  I 

^Workers'  reports  of  working  condsitions  were  validated  in  the  above 
pages  by  comparing  them  with  descriptions  of  ,the  same  conditions 
obtained  from  two  diffAtent  sources:     on-the-job  observatj-ons  and  com- 
pany recor(ig.     When  the  reports  of  a  particular  workpt  are  considteired,     .  ^ 
there  riemains  y^t  ?ji  third  ctiterion-^for,  assessing  the  convergent  valid- 
'ity  of '  his  or  her  reports;     the  descriptions  of  working  conditions  pro^* 
vided  by  others  whO  are  in  the  same  Job.    To  );he  extent  that  workers  _ 
who  thare  presumably  similar  working  conditions  report  them  similarly,    ^  > 
their  reports  may  be' considered  at  best  to  be  mutually  validatiing  and 
at  worst  to  reflect  only  shared  .misperceptions  of  these  working 
tiona.  '  .   •  . 

V; ,  t '  ,  * 

iTo  assess  the  "consensual  validity"  of  the  Quality  of  E|np;loyment 
Indicator  and  its.  fbur  components  an  estimate  was  obt^iained  f or  each 
measure  of  the  amount  of  agreement  among  those  in  similar  jobs.  This 
assessment  was  made  by  first  dividing  the  sample  ;Lnto  work-gtoups,  where 
each  work-group  was  defined  as  all  those  reporting  to  a  qommon  sVpervi- 
sor.    Within  each  work-group  the  predominant  occupation  was  then;  / 
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identified;  using  the  three-digit*  occupation  codes  f  rotn  the  1960  Census. 
Those  people  who  were  not  in  the  predominant!  occupation  of  their  work- 
groups were  eliminated  from  the  analysis  designed  to  estimate  consensual 
validity,  .  The  analysis  was  therefore  confined  to  196  employees  in  69 
work  groups.     In  each  work-group  members  of  the  analysis  sample  had  ' 
identical  occupation  codes  and  reported  to  ,the  same  supervisor. 

The  COM ens ual  validity  of  the"  overall  Quality ' of  Employment  Indica- 
tor and  fta^four  componetits  waa  estimated  by  eta  coeffip^nts  of  associa 
'^ion  obtained  in  one-way  analyses  of  variance  where  the  indepen4^i^t 

variable  was  the  identification  numbers  of  the  69  work-groups  thus^ iden- 

■■<■  ■ '    ■      ■  , 

' tlf led  and  th§^ dependent ^variables  were  the  quality  of  employment  meas- 
ures.    Each  eta  coefficient  \^  adjusted  for  its  unreliability  due  to 
the  small  numl^er  pffpeop^le  in  each  work-group  and  the  large  number  of 
work-groups'^  '  i 

The  eta  coefficients  estimating  consensual  validation  of  the  quality 
of  employment  measures  are  shown  in  Table  9,  together  with  the  other 
estimates  of  convergent  validity  based  oh  on-the-job  obseryat JU)ris  and 
company  records  (from  Table  5)  .      .  \  .  :^ 

^Convergent  validity :     S ummary  -  :V  - 

The  Qiuility  of  Employment  Indicator  sl^iowed  moderate  convergent 
validity.     According  tQ.  Table  9,   its  eohsenaual.  validity  was  . 
.67j  and /it  correlated  .47  with  an  independent  measure  of  quality  of 
employment  estimated  by  on-the-job  observations  and  employers '  records. 

With  the  exception  of  Challenge^  the  convergent  validities  of  the 
Quality  of  Employment  Indicator^'a  four  components  were  Idwer  than  those 
of . the  total  indicator,-    Challenge  was  the  component  for  which^g^e  con- 
vergent validities  were  the  highest — . 68, with  regard  to  consensual  Valid- 
ity and  ,42  when  the  validating  criteria  came  from  sources  other  than 
interviews.     The  lowest  'convergent  , validities  were  those  of  the  Comfort 
aind  Rearource  Ad^qacy  measures  when  the  validating  criteria  were  based' 
ujJon  on-the-job  observatioft'si     One  of  the  major  sources  of  these  low 
validity  estimators  a^'poarod  to  .^e  the  insLabll  LL,y^  of  the' on-the-  job 
observations  ot  CoJfifort  and  Resource  Adequacy.     The  cortsonsual  validity 
estimates  of  these  ti/o  Job  aspet'ts  wore  considerably  lilglier  than  were 
the  estimates  employiag  observationa I  cr I teria.  ,  ^ 


Table  9 

Estimates  of  Cotit^e^gent  Validities  of  Qua|.lVy  of  Employment-  Indices 


f   / 
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.  .46 
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.67 

 :  -^---^.^  i.  

;  .     The'last  matter  to 'be  ^xamiried  iii  Validating  the  Quality  of  EmpXoy- 
;f  merit  Indicator-was  its  construct validity .    The.  critical  d88u«:= in  deter- 
mining the  cottetruct  validity  of  any  quality  .of  etpplo3nnent> indicator  .is 
that  it  must  be  associated  with  effectivtehfess  as  vieWed -from  ^ome 
-spectAve,    The  purpose  in  developing  a^uality  of  employment  indicator  ^ 
In  the  first  place  was  to  deteriair\e  the  "goodness"  bf  the  working  condi- 
tldns  being  measured.    Working  conditions  that^represent  high  "quality 
of  emplco^  by  definition,  produce'  positively  valued  outcomes-  ' 

.as  ^^texidr^^^  spijie  perspective.     If  a  quality  of  employment  indi- 

cator is  riot  strongly  a^isocia ted  with  outcomes  that' are  positrfvfely 
yaliied  from,  the  perspective  being  used,  it/ Is  not  a  valid  Indication  of 
quality  of  employment  as  viewed  from  that  perspective. 

.  In  assessing  the  construct  validity  of  tlti^  ^^t^^  of 
Employment  Indicator  two  separate  questions  wete  asked.     Firpt,  since 
.the  Quality  of  Employment  Indicator  was  ttfriginal'ly' validated  using  Job' 
satiafactioi^s  a  criterion,  could  estimates;  oi^-the  indicator  yalj^^^^^ 
with  respect  to  that  criterian  be  repllcate^^^^^^^^^  could  the  m^aau^^^^^^^ 

be  validated,  against  eac)jT(  of  the.  other  c^^  ef fect;iveness 

described  earlier  in  \ihis' report? 

Validatlto  with  respect  to  Job  Satisfaction 

The  first  test  of  the  validity  of  the  Quality  ofi.  Employment  index  -v^s 
to  examine  its  association  with  Job  Satisfaction.^  Figure  6  shows  that 
this  association  was  very  strong.    Although  the  data  are  not  reported 
here,  the  association  was  also  strong  within  allpf  ^he  subsamples 
examined  (i.e.,^  among  women,^  men,  supervisots;.  non-SMp^^^^  young'^ 
and  old).     Theri^e'  data  indicate  that  tl^e.Quality  of  fcmploymeh't  Indicator 
is  a  valid  indicator  of  quality  of  employment  wheti  Job  Satisfaction  is 
the  criterion.  .  .  " 
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Aaaociatlon  between  Overall  Quality  of  Employment  as  Measured 
In  the  Interview  and  Job  Satisfaction 


Summary  statistics:    eta".59;  F-65.13;  df-(4,  499);  p<.001 
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Validation  with  respect  to  Depressed  Mood. 
Life  Satisfaction,  and  Self-esteem         .  ■  * 

,     The  data  describing  the  relationships"  between  the  Quality  of  Employ- 
ment Indicator  and  the  three  affective  criteria  of  Depressed  Mood,  Life 
Satisfaction,  and  Self-esteem  are  shown  In  Figures  7,  8,  and  9,  respec-  ' 
tlvely.    These  dat;a  Indicate  that  none  of  these  relationships  was  as 
^    strong  as  ,that  between  Quality  of  Employment  and  Job  Satisfaction.  The 
relationship  for  Depressed  Mood  was  nevertheless  moderately  strong  (eta- 
.39)  and  Indicates  that  Quality  of  Employmertt  Is  a  fairly  valid  Indicator 
with  regard  to.  this  criterion.    Depressed  Mood  Is  probably  Influenced 
;more  strongly  by  temporary,  specific  job  conditions,  ana  certainly  by 
personality  factors,  thari  Is  ^ob  Satisfaction.     As  a  result,  it  would  be 
expcujted  to  be  less  closely  related  to  Quality  of  Employment,  which  does 
not  tap  these  factors".    ,  .; 

Figures  8  and  9  Indicate  substantially  lower  relationships  between 
Quality  of  Employment  and  both  -Self-esteem  and  Life  Satisfaction."  This 
was  not  surprising  for  a  number  of  reasons.    Life  satisfaction  Is  caufeed 
by  a  great  many  factors  other  than  one's  m.    As  a  result,. it  relation- 
ship to  quality  of  employment  can  be  expected  to  be  relatively  low.  The 
data  indicated  not  only  that  the  relationship  was  indeed  low,  but  also 
that  it  was  not  monotonic.    On^  plausible  interpretation  of  this  is  that- 
while  very  good  and  very  bad  quality  , of  employment  significantly 
Influence  life  satisfaction,  for  moderate  levels  of  quality  of  employ- - 
ment  non-job  factors  have  the  major  influence  on  life  satisfaction. 
.     There  was  a  fairly  consistent  relationship  between  Quality  of  Employ- 
ment -and  Self-esteem.     The  meaning  of  this  relatitnshlp  (eta  -  .23)  is, 
however,  not  completely  clear.     On  one  hand;  good  quality  of  employment 
may  produce-  high  self-esteem.     On  the  other  hand,  employees  who  have 
high  self-esteem  may  appear  more  confident,  aggressive,  and  competent 
than  others.    This  in  turn  may  make  it  more  likely  that  they  will  be 
■  given  challenging,  high  paying  jobs,  i.e .,. better  .quality  of  employment 
(Campbell,  e^. ,  1970).     m  addition,  employees  with  high  self"-esteem 
may  prefer  challenging  jobs  and  be  more  likely  to  redefine  their  jobs 
In  ways  that  make  them  challenging.^ 
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Association  between  Overall  Quality  of  E!ixiployinent  as  Measured 
In  the  Interview  and  Depressed  Mood 

Summary  statistics:    eta-,39;  F-23.10;  df-(4,  499);  p  <  .001 
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Figure  8 

Association  between  Overall  Quality  of ^Employment  as  Measured 
^  ,      .in  the  Interview  and. Life  Satisfaction 


Summary  statistics:    eta-. 24;  F=7.66;  df=(4,  498) ;  p<.001 
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^  Figure  9 

Association  between  Overall  quality  of  Emf)J.oyment  as  Measured 
in  the  Interview  and  the  Validation  Self-esteem  Index 


Summary  statistics:    eta-. 23;  F-7.19;  df»(4,  497);  ^<  .001 
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Validation  with  respect  td^&verall  Phya^lcal  Health  '  . 

and  Work-related  Illneas  and  Injury  .  ^ 

the  relationships  between  Quality  of  Employment  and  measures  of  ,, both' 
Overall  Physical  Health  and  Kork-rela ted  illness  and. Injury  are  shown  in 
Figures  10  and  11.    These  figures  Indicate  that  there  is  some  validity 
in  using  the  Quality  of  Employment  indicator  as  a  measure  of  good  WOrk- 
ing  conditions  ^according  to  these  criteria^,,  but  that  far  better  ineasures^ 
could  be  developed.    Jobs  with  very  good  6r  bad  quality  of  employment 
also^'se^med  to  be^  apprppriately  "good"  or '.  "bad"  according  to  %he  two 
criterion  mea^llls.    The  strengths  of  these  relationships  were. not 
strong,  howler,  and  at  intermediate  levels  of  "quality  of  .employment, 
the  relationships  disappeared  completely. 

In  evaluating  the  v^ue  <tof  the  Quality  of  Employment  indicator  for 
predi€ting^OveralL  Physical  Health  and  Work-relatedXllness  and  Injury, 
it  is  impdrtant  to  keep  in  mind  that  both  of  these  criterla'^  can  be 
influenced  By  non-job-related  factors.    As  a  result,  no  quality  c5f  \ 
employment  measure  can  be  expected  to  relate  strongly  to  these  criteria. 
The  data  showed  that  while  quality  Of  employment  is  compatible  with 
physical  health  and  the  absejicPe  of  work-related  illness-  and  injury, 
better  quality  of  employment  predictors  can  certainly  be  developed. 

Validation  with  respect  to  Withdrawal,  •  " 

Turnover,  and  Dependability 

From  the  employer's  jferspective,  working  conditions  will  be  '-•better" 
if  they  produce  low  levels  of  employee  withdrawal  (e.g.,  absenteeism  and 
lateness),  little  tendency  for  employees  to  turnover,  and  high  levels  of 
employee  dependability.    The  rielationships  between  tW  Quality  of  Employ- 
ment Indicatpr  and  these  criteria  are  shown  in  Figures  12  through  14. 
They  were  all  statistically  significant  and  in  the  predicted  direction. 
They  were  not  very  string-,  however,  and  there  was  better  predictability 
for  extreme  conditions /of  Quality  of  ^ployment  than  for  moderate  levels. 

Considerable  research  (for  a  summary  see  Quinn,  Staines,  and 
McCullougli,  1973)  indicates  that  employee  behaviors  such  as  turnover  ahd 
withdrawal  are  the  result  of  employee's  choices  based  on  their 
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'  Association  between  Overall  Quality  of  Employment  as  Measured 
in  the  ^nterviev  and  Overall  Physiciil  Health 

Summary  statistics:    eta-. 15;  F-2.^3;  df-(4,  498);  p<  .05 
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Figure  IX 


Association  between  JOverall  Quality  of  Employment  as  Measured 
in  the  Interview  and  Work-related  Illness  and  Injury 


Summary  statistics:    eta*.20;  F-5.00;  df*(^^  A99) ;  p  <  .001 
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'  Figure  12 

Association  between  Qverall  Quality  of  Employment  as  Measure^ 
In  the  Interview  and  Withdrawal 

Summary' statistics:    eta-. 20;  F-4.07;  df*(4,  404);  p<  .01 
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Figure  13 

Association    between  Overall  Quality  of  Employment  as  Measured 
in' the  Interview  and  Turnover  Tendency 


Summary  statistics:    eta-.'30;  F-12,28;  df-(4,  499);  p  <  .001 
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Figure  14 


Association  between  Overall  Quality  of  Emplojnnent  as  Measured 
in  the  Interview  and  Dependability 


Summary  statistics:    eta«.19;  F-3.04;  df«(4,  316);  p.<  .05 
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r^i^U^^cti^n  with  thfelr  Jobs.    According  t;p  one  interpretation  of  these 
findings,  if  employees  meet  their  needs  and  go^p  at  work,'  they  will  not 
only  be  satisfied  with  their  Jobs,  b^ut  they  will  also  be  more  likely  to^ 
come  to  work  an<^sd  likely  to  quit.     1£  thi&  interpretation  of  the 
forces  producin^bsenteeism  and  turnover  is  correct,  the  relationship^ 
between  absenteeism  or  turnover  and  any  quality  of  employment  indicator    ;  .' 
will  l>e  limited,  since 'job  satisfaction  will  act  as  an  1^^^ 
This  model  and  its'  implications  can  be>ee^^^^^^ 

^hown  in  Figure  15  is  correct ,-and  a  la-  th6  relationship  S  Quality 
of  Einploymerit 'and  satisfaction,  -and'b  is  the  relationship  ))etween  sa^s- 
faction  atid  the  criteri^^  the  relationship  between  Quality  of  ^ 

.Employment  and  the.  criterion,  cannot  be  greater  than  a^-b^^  (Blalock,  1964)  . 

'Using  a  correlation  cbefficient  as  the  measure  of  relationship  and  Turn- 
over Tendency  as  the  criterion,  a_-b  was  .29  and  c  was  also  .29  (note  that 
Turnover  Tendency  is  r^yers^  coded  ap      high  score  means  low  turnover 
tiendency).  Indicating  that  thp  only  way  to ,  increase  the  relationshin 

..between  Quality  of  Employmeht  and  Turnover  Tendency  .may  b^  to  increase 
the  relationship  between  Job  Satisfaction  and  Quality  of  Bmploynient,  or  . 
the.  relationship  between  Job  Satisfaction  and  Tiirjciover  .Tendency.  When 
Withdrawal  was  taken  as  the  criterion,  a»b^  was  .14  while  c  was  .20.  These 
two  correlations  did  not  differ  significantly,  again  indicating  that 
better  pradtction  of  t^e  criterion  using  t)ij^  Quality  of  Employment  ; 
Indicator  may  not  be  possfble  without  developing  measures  ^of  tH6  qualit^.t:^^^^^^ 
of  employment  that  ate  closelV  related  to  satisfaction..  / 

The  situation  Va^s  less  clear  With  respect'  to  Dependability.  :  While 
Dependability  as  rated  by  a  supervisor  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
working  conditions,  it.  may.  also  reflect  the  personalities  of  both  the 
supervisor  and  the  ..employee,   .As  a  rcje^lt,  the  possible  relationship 
between  working  Conditions  and  Dependability  may  be  limited  to  some 
extent.     It  nevertheless  seems  possiblie  that  a  better  Quality  of  Employ- 
ment Indicator^  predicting  Dependability  can  ^be  developed,  since'  the   .  ' 
relationship  between  the  Quality  of  Empi^oyment  Indicator  and  Dependabil-. :, 
ity  was  not  high  (etaj-  .19).  .  ' 
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vtlldatlon  with  recpect  to  Perfornmnce  . 

.  The  ralatlionship  of  the  Qualitjlof  Employment  ihdicafctftr  and  the  . 
Performance  measure  is  shown  in  Fi]gu;^'#^4  Althb'^gh  there  was  a  sign! f- 
leant  relationship  between  Qualitty  6?  ^^^^B^^^  (eta  - 

p20)  p  the  relet i^ship  was  neithei:  iinjear '  0^  Overall,  the 

Quality  of  Emplo^ent  index  did  not  appci^r  to  be  a  particularly  valid 
measure  when  it  came  to  predicting  Performance,,    Certainly,  better  qual- 
ity of  employment  measures  can  be  developed  for  predicting  this  csriter- 
ion.    Particularly  important  in  this  regard  is  the  requirement  that  a 
quality  of  employment  indicator  cover  matters  more  closeiy^V*^^^ 
workers'  motivation,    Amongv^tte^jnany  characteristics  of  jbiysj'ojf^^i?^ 
their  occupijhtp  that  are  likely  to  be  a880ciate4  with  performance,  f ew>  v 
were  "representee! '"in  the  Qi^ality  of  Employment  Indicator  examined  in  this 
study.    Suph  slighted  Qharacteristics  s'hoiild  certainly  be  .given  greater 
Veight  in  future  attempts  to  ^deflnji  vihd' measure  quality  of  employ^ 
as  viewed  from  an  ejAployer's  perspective,     -  '       i^/v  ' 

'  .      ^-  f     ■      ' '  '.'v-.^    "  ;  ■  ^  ■   *  " 

^ '  '  ;■-.-*  '   ''  •  ■ 

Vali<Ution  with  reaf'pect  to  SocietAl  involvement 

The  relationship  between  ;tt^e  Quality/  of  Employment  index  and  > 
employees'  Societal  Involvement  ia  shown  in  Figure*'!?.    There  was  a 
moderate,  monptonically  incij^asing  relationship  (etaf  *  .22)  betUc^en  th^'!^^ 
Quality  of  Employment  measure  and  the  criterion  of  Societal  Involvement, 
The 'data  - therefore  indicated  that  the  Quality  o^'  Employmeiiit-. Indicator 
was  a  somewhat  y^ll^d  measure  of  good  working  conditions  when  this  cri- 
.terion  was  considered.    This  observed  xelatioriship.  is  particularly 
interesting  beiause'  the  societal  involveift^nt'  bf  an  ,indiviti^^^^  aurely 
the  result  of  a  great  many  factor? /other  than  the  conditions  at  his  or 
her  place  of  work' .     The  strength  of  the  observed  relationship  was  low 
enougl)  to  suggest  that  mox.e:ivalid  m^astires  of  working  conditlonj^- .can  .\ 
developed.  fo;:.,predicting  societal  involvement/    BiitrV;given  the  nature,  of 
the:  criterion, Vthe  exi8t|^^  o^  Employment  indicator  probably 

predicts  Societal  invol'^^erineint  as  well  as  any!  ptjreiy  .j(>^-^r elated  measure 
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Figure  16 

Asaociation  between  Overall  Quality  of  Employment  aa  Measured 
in  the  Interview  and  the  Validation  Performance  Index 


Summary  fltatistice:     eta-. 20;  F«3.01;  df-(4,  304);  p  <  .05 
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Figure  17 

Association  between  Overa^  Quality  of  Employment  as.  Measured 
In  the  Interview  and  the  Validation  Societal  Involvement  Index 


Summary  statistics:     eta».23;  F-6.70;  df-(4,  499);  p <  .001 
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Sunmary  of  the  construct  validity'  of  the  Quality         '  ' 
of  Employment  Indicator  y  * 

The ^associations  between  the  Quality  of  Employment  Indicator  and  each 
of  the  eleven  criteria  of  effectiveness,  in  workjroles  are  presented  in 
Table  10^     Generally,  the  indicator  was^^lmd-lfo  be  best  doing  what  it 
was  originally  designed  to  do— to  predict  overall  Job  satisfaction.  It 
p^redicted  all  other  criteria  less  well.     There  were  two  major,  reasons 
for  this  diminished  predictive  power.     First,  many  criteria  could  reason- 
ably  be  assumed  to  be  determined  to  a  gteat,  but  unknown,  extent  by  cir~ 
cumstances  irrelevant  to  working  conditions.     The  best  illustrations  of 
such  criteria  were  this  study's  measured  of  physical  and  mental  health. 
Secondly,:  even  the  study's  Job— relevant  criteria  were  more  plausibly 
predictable  from. Job  characteristics  not  included  irt  the  Qualify  of 
Employment  indicator.     For  example,  the  indicator  did  not  include  meas- 
ures of  most  of  the  working  conditions  summarized  by  Quinn,  Staines,  and 
McCullough  (1973)  as  likely  sources  of  Job  performance,  absenteeism,  and 
turnover.  ^ 

In  order  to  test  the  stability  of  the  relationships  reported  in  Table 
10,  each  of  the  observed'  correlations  between  Quality  of  Employment  and 
a  criterion  of  ef f,0ctiveness  was  routinely  re-computed  for  more  homoge- 
neous subsamples  of  workers.     These  subsamples  were  defined  according  to 
their  supervisory  status,  their  marital  status,  and  their  age  and  sex. 
Generally  the  correlations  observed  among  the  full  sample  were  luQceis- 
fUlly  replicated  for  all  subsamples  thus  defined.    The  major  except.ion 
wati  Depressed  Mood.    While  Quality  of  Employment  was  strongly  related  to 
Depreesed  Mood  among  younger  workers  and  women  who  had  never  been 
married,  the  two  measures  were  less  strongly  related  among  the  other 
subsamples. 
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Table  10 

Magnitude  of  Associations  between  Overall  Quality  of  Employment 
as  Measured*  In  the  Interview  and  Eleven  Criteria 
of  Effectiveness  In  Work  Roles 


Criterion  of  effectiveness 

Magnitude  of  association 

Job  Satisfaction 

Strong 

Depressed  Mood 

Moderate-strong 

Life  Satisfaction 

Moderat€i;  best  for  extreme  values 

Self-esteem 

Moderate;  best;  for  extreme  values 

Overall  Physical  Health 

Low;  best  for  extreme  values 

Work- related  Illness 
and  Injury 

Low;  best  for  extreme  value'6 

Withdrawal 

Low;  best  for  extreme  values 

Turnover  Tendency 

Moderate-strong 

Dependability 

Low;  best  for  extreme  values 

Performance 

Low 

Societal  Involvement 

Moderate 

IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  INDICATOR 

0     ■  ■ 

The  Quality  of  Employment  index  originally  had  been  developed  to 
predict  only  one  criterion  of  effectiveness — job  satisfaction  (Barnowe, 
Mangione,  &  Quinn,  1972).     Data  from  the  present  study  showed  that  the 
measure  continued  to  be  a  good  predictor  of  job  satisfaction.  Moreover, 
it  was  able,  albeit  less  successfully,  to  predict  other  criteria  of  work 
role  effectiveness*. 

Can  the  Quality  of  Employment  index  be  improved?    Two  strategies  of 
improvement  are  possible.    The  first  involves  essentially  methodological 
improvements  carried  on  within  the  9bnceptual  language  of  the  original 
measure.     The  "vocabulary"  of  such  improvements  would  remain  confined  to 
the  facets  of  Comfort,  Challenge,  Resource  Adequacy,  and  Financial. 
Rewards.     But  more  powerful  and  efficient  combinations'  of  these  facets 
would  be  explored,  as  well  as  better  means  of  measuring  them»    A  second 
strategy  involves  expanding  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  original 
measure.     Under  this  strategy,  information  on  the  four  "basic"  facets 
would  be  supplemented  with  information  about  other  job  facets  not 
included  among  the  basic  ones.     These  "supplementary"  job  facets' would, 
moreover,  be  selected  so  as  to  increase  thet  index's  construct  validity 
with  regard  to  criteria  of  effectiveness  other  than  job  satisfaction. 
These  supplementary  job  characteristics  could   include,  for  example,  role 
stress  (as  a  predictor  .of  health)  or  characteristics  affecting  job- 
related  motivation  (as,  a  predictor  of  performance) . 

Several  analyses  were,   therefore,  conducted  in  order  to  answer  the 
question  of  whether — and  to  what  extent — the  original  Quality  of  Employ- 
ment Indicator  could  be  improved.     All  of  these  were  governed  by  the 
first  of  the  two  strategies  just  described.    That  is,   the  conceptual 
limits  were  never  enlarged  to  encompass  job  facets  other  than  those  of 
Comfort,  Challenge,  Resource  Adequacy,  and  Financial  Rewards.  Within 
these  limits  refinements  of  the  indicator  were  confined  to  securing 
improved  predictors  of  effectiveness  through  better  combinations  of 
or  inore  extensive  measures  of  the  Your  basic  facets.     Three  such  refine- 
ments were  attempted: 
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1.  obtaining  improved  Weightings  of  Job  facets  meabured  In  the 
interview; 

2.  supplementing  interview  measures  of  these  job  facets  by  measures 
of  the  same  facets  obtained  by  other  methods; 

3.  reducing  the  number  of  job  facets  to  a  "most-efficient"  subset. 
Each  of  these  three  refinements  is  discussed  below. 

Obtaining  imi^roved  weightings  of  job  facets 
measured  in  the  interview  ^ 

While  the  Quality  of  Empibyment  Indicator   contained  four  distinct  conh- 
ponents— Comfort,  Challenge,  Resource  Adequacy,  and  Financial  Rewards— 
the  four  were  not  weighted  equally  in  the  construction  of  the  summary 
measure.    The  different  weights  assigned  to  the  four  facets  were  not, 
however,  arbitrary.    They  resulted  instead  from  selecting  only  those 
measures  of  quality  of  employment  that 'were  appreciably  associated  with 
job  satisfaction.    As  a  result,  the  overall  indicator  included  twelve 
measures  of  Challenge,  nine  of  Comfort,  five  of  Resource  Adequacy,  and 
five  of  Financial  Rewards  i^see  Table  1  above). 

For  predicting  criteria  of  effectiveness  other  than  Job  satisfaction, 
there  may,  however,  be  more  powerful  differential  weightings  of  the 
four  job  facets.     Indeed,  even  the  differential  weighting  of  the  facets 
in  predicting  Job  satisfaction  requires  replication  arid  refinement. 
For  this  reason,  22  estiJates  of  the  association  between  quality  of 
employment  and  effectiveness  were  obtained.    HaU  of  these  were  simple 
correlations  between  the  eleven  criteria  of  effectiveness  and  the  inter- 
view's Quality  of  Employment  Indicator  as  originally  constructed.  These 
correlations  (eta  coefficients)  are  shown  in  the  first  column  of  numbers 
in  Table  11.     The  next  column,  headed  ''R,"  shows  the  multiple  correla- 
tion between  each  criterion  and  ^n  optimiim  weighting  of  the  four  job 
facets.    This  optimum  weighting  was  determined  by  eleven  multiple 
regressions,  one  for  each  of  the  eleven  criteria  of  effectiveness.  In 
each  of  these,  the. four  interview  measures  of  Comfort,  Challenge, 
Resource  Adequacy,  and  Financial  Rewards  were  used  as  predictors. 
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Table  U 


Associations  (Etas  and  R's)  betwieen  Ef f ectivenfess  Criteria  and  Quality 

of  Employment  (N  «  505) 


Criterion 


Job  Satisfaction 
Depressed  Mood 
Life  Satisfaction 
Self-esteem 

Overall  Physical  Health 
Work-related  Illness  and  Injury  ^ 
Withdrawal 
Turnover  Tendency 
Dependability 

Performance  \ 
Societal  Involvement 


.70 

•  41 
.24 
.23 
.13 
.23 
.26 
.37 

•  18 
.18 
.23 


Since  eta  is  a  non-directional  measure  of  association,  all  values 
are  positive.     As  Figures  6-14,  16,  and  17  have  shown,  .all  observed 
relationships  were  in  the  predicted  directions. 
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Whenever  the  R  was  substantially  g^^^^er  than  the  eta  it  could  be 
concluded  that  the  original  Quality^  of  ^"^Ploytnent  index  might  be 
improved  as  a  predictor  of  effectiveness  by  altering  the  weights 
assigned  to  its  four  component  fapets.     Thlg  with  regard  to 

tlnree.  criteria  of  effectiveness:    Job  Satisfg^tion,  Withdrawal,  and 
Turnover  Tendency.     In  the  cases  of  the  remaining  eight  criteria  the  R 
did  not  differ  substantially  from  the  eta,  indicating  that  the  original 
weighting  of  the  four  facets  of  Quality  of  Employment  could  not  be 
improved . 

Supplementing  interview  measnrps  of  lob  facp^ 

by  measures  of  the  same  facets  obtalnej^ 

by  other  methods  * 

As  the  data  in  Table  5  indicates,  the  interview's  measures  of  the 
facets  of  Cotafort,  Challenge,  Resource  Adeqvig^,y^  Financial  Rewards 

were  imperfect  measures  of  these  four  concepts.     These  measures  were  far 
from  perfectly  correlated  with  alternative  measures  of  the  same  things 
based  on  other  methods:     measures  of  Comfort,  Challenge,  ai^d  Resource 
Adequacy  obtained  by  on-the-job  observations,  and  a  measure  of  Financial 
Rewards  obtained  from  employers'  records.     Nor  were  the  four  latter 
''observational"  measures  themselves  perfect.     since  both  the' interview 
and  observational  measures  ^ffered  frP"™  thetr  peculiar  limitations,  the 
question  rertiained  of  whether  supplementing  the  interview  measures  with 

observational  information  Could'  increase  the  formers '  power  to  predict 

J  /  ■         .  * 

the  eleven  criteria  of  effectiveness. 

To  answer  this  question  eleven  multiple  regressions  were  undertaken, 
one  for  each  of^the  eleven  criteria  of  effectiveness.     In  each  there 
were  eight  ptedfctors:     the'  four  interview  measures  of  Comfort,  Chal- 
lenge, Resource  Adequacy,  and  Financial  Rewards;  and  the  corresponding 


The  term  "observational"  will  be  used        ^he  remainder  of  this 
report  to  refer  to  any  measures  not  obtained  in  the  interview,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Financial  Rewards  nieaaure  was  based  upon  employers' 
records  rather  than  on-the-job  observations. 
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four  observational  measures.     Since  the  estimate  of  concern  was  the 
extent  to  which  the  addition  of  the.  observational  measures  improved  upon 
the  predictive  efficacy  of  the  interview  measures,  a  donstralnt  was  put 
on  the  multiplie  regressions.    This  constraint  involved  performing  step- 
wise multiple  regressions  that  gave  the  interview  measures  predictive 
priority.     The  results  of  these  regressions,  expressed  as  multiple  corre- 
lations (R's),  are  shown  in  Table  12.     The  first  column  of  numbers  con- 
tains the  multiple  correlation  between  each  criterion  and  the  four  inter- 
view measures  with6ut  any  consideration  of  the  observational  measures. 
Of  greater  interest  is  the  second  column  of  numbers,  which  shows  the  com- 
parable multiple  correlations  obtained  when  interview  measures  were  sup- 
plemented by  observational  measures.     In  oi^der  to  assess  the  stability 
of  the  latter  estimates,  the  initial  multiple  correlations  were  based  on 
a  randomly  selected  half-sample  of  respondents.     The  remaining  half- 
sample  was  used  to  estimate  the  stability  of  the  regression  equations 
thus  ol?tained.     That  is,  for  ^ach  criterion  a  set  of  optimal  weights 
was  obtained  for  the  eight ' Quality  of  Employment  measures,  using  the 
firs^  random.half-sample.    These  weightjs  were  then  used  to  construct  a 
regression  equation,  and. the  predicted  va lues  thus  obtained  were  cor- 
related with  the  actual  values  observed  in  the  second  half-sample. 
While  the  correlations  in  the  /'Unreplicated**  colum^^^oTVable  12  capital- 
ize on  chance  relations  between  quality  of  employment  measures  and 
effectiveness,  entries  in  the  "Replicated"  column  dt>  not  do  so. 

The  critical  comparison  in  Table  12  is  that  between  entries  in  the 
"Interview  only"  column  and  the  "Replicated"  column.  Any  indication, 
that  the  latter  value  was  substantially  greater  than  the  former  means 
that  adding  observational  information  to  the  interview's  measures 
increased  the  ability  of  quality  of  employment  indicators  to  predict     '  ,  . 
effectiveness  in  work* roles.     This  increase  in  prediction  was  observed 
most  consi^icuously  with  regard  to  the  effectiveness  criterion  of 
Societal  Invo'lvement  (where  an  increase  from.  .13  to  .33  wa9  observed).... 

Smaller  increases  were  observed  with  regard  to  Withdrawal  (.10  increase) 

/ 

and  Overall  Physical  Health  (.08  increase).     For  the  remaining  eight 
criteria  of  effectiveness  there  was  no  advantage  in  supplementing  inter- 
view information  with  observational  information.     In  three  of  these 
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■'y-  \         '  ■    •  .  .Table  12      v  •'v'/'i,'  y^- 

Multiple  Correlations  (R's),  between  Effectiveness  Criteria  and  Quality 

of  Employment  as  Measured  by  (1)  the  Interview  Only  and  (2)  the 

Interview  and  Observations 


Criterion 


Source  of  Quality  of  Employment  Measure 


Interview 
only 
(N-253)^ 


Interview  and  observations 


Unreplicated 
(N-253)a 


Replicated 
(N-252)b 


Job  Satisfiaction 
Depressed  Mood 
Life  Satisfaction 
Self-esteem 

Overall  Physical  Health 

Work-related  Illness 
and  Injury  ) 

Withdrawal 

Turnover  Tendency ' 

Dependability  ' 

Performance 

Societal  Involvement 


.70 
.41 
.25 
.26 
.18 

.28 
.27 
.39 
.26 
.28 
..13 


.71 

.27 
.31 
.26 

.32 
.33 
.44 
.28 

.28  . 
.37 


.66 
.37 
.27 
.23 
.'26 

.05 
.37 
.24 
.05 
.15 
.33 


^ased  on  first  random  half-sample  of  workers. 


Based  on  second  random  half-sample  of  workers. 


elgjit  instances  (Work-related  Illness  and  injury,  De^endl^lllty ,  and 
Performance) ,  combining  interview  and  observational  data  provided  pre- 
dlctoijB  of  ef f ectlVehiess  that  as  a  set  were  less  able  to  predict 
ef f.€fctiveness  than  was -the  interview  Information  by  itself. 

Reducing  the  number  of  job  facets 

Jtb  a  "most  efficient"  subset  -  ^ 

How  efficient  is  the  Quality  of  Employnient  Indicator,  where  "effi- 
ciency^' is  defined  as  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  predictive  power,, 
at  the  least  cost?'    In  other  words,  were  some  of  the  quality  of  employ- 
m^t  facets  polling  more  than  an  equal  share  of  predictive  weight,  per-  : 
haps  even  rendering  some  of  the  other  facets  superfluous— and  hence 
'±nef fici^tvt?  ■  ^ 

To  answer  this  ques tictfl^,  one  step-wise  multiple  regression  was 
obtained  for  each  criterion  of  effectiveness.     The  predictors  were  the 
eight  job  facets  measured  by  both  inter^|MB|fc|^^  No  con- 

straints were  put  on  the  sequence  in  whldl^W!^^|Pdic tors  entered  the 
regres^,ion,  so  that  each  "of  the  eight  measures  of  Job  facets  had  an 
equal  chance  of  b^ing  se^^lected  as  the  "single  best  predictor"  of -a  cri- 
terion.    At  each' step  of  the  regression  the' value  of  the  R  obta^Lned  was 
compared  with  that  o'btained  in  th^'lniihediately  preceding  step,  where  one 
less  predictor  had  been  used.     If  the  value  of  R  did  riot  increase 
between; the  two  steps/  the  predictors  used  in  the  prior  step  were  iden- 
tified as  the  "most  efficient  predictors."    With  regard  to  all  eleven 
criteria  a  set  of  "most  efficient  predictors" , could  be  identified  that 
encompassed  less  than  the  full  set  of  predictors  (see  last  two  columns 
of  Table  13).  ,  In  no  case  were  Ihore  than  three  facets  included  in  the 
"most  efficient"  set>  and  in  some  instances  only  one  was  included.  Wl^h 
the.  exception  of  l^erf orma?tfee  and  Societal  Involvement  all  these  predic- 
tors came  exclusively  from  the  interview.'    In  its  ability  to  predict 
effectiveness  with  regard  to  a  large  number  of  criteria  the  most  effi- 
cient predictor  was  clearly  Challenge,  with  Comfort  and  Resource  Adl^uacy 
lagging  considerably  behind.     Financial  Rewards  was  a  poor  fourth, 'being 
implicated  only  in  Overall  Physical  Health  and  Ufa  Satisfaction. 


Suiaary  of  Iilitionshlps  between  Quality  ol  EmployMnt  and  Eleven  Criteria  of,  Effectiveriegr . 


Criterion  \ 

0  I 


:  ass'ocidtion  betveen 
Initial  (jaility 
of  Employment 
:.*  "Index iant^c^lterioaj 


Could  prediction  be 
liopfcved  by  assigning 
niv  weights  to  the 
fpiir  interview 
iQfiasarei?'*  ■ 


Could/)|ediction  be  improved 
V  adding  additional 

''IfifdnMtion  from  pt\7the*job 
obfervatlons  or  eiiiployers'  ' 


Could  nuober  ^ 
of  facets  be 
reduced  without 
j;J,eppardl2lng  tli-e 
.  prediction]*' 


Quality  of  Eaiplo^Aent  facets 
that  were  the     ■ : 

"dOflt  effjiclent  predictors" 
of  criterion' 


■  Facet 


Data'bour: 


II    ll  1 

— i  

tesoarce  Adequacy  . 



luicrvicM'  ■■ 

ChUlonge  ' 

Interview 

Comfort 

Inurvicw  ■ 

,'  Rcflpurce  Ailcijuacy 

Intcrvtev 

Chalienj;^, 

Intervitw' 

Cocifcirt 

Idtervlcv 

No 

ivcbourLv  /\ac(]uac/ 

Iritcrviiv 

FinanLlal  Rewards 

Interview 

yea, 

Chaliciige 

Interview 

No 

Financial  Rewards 

\\ 

Interview.^. 

Ves 

Challenge  :' 

liuervitv 

Comfort 

Interview 

No 

Chial,l,enge 

Interview ' 

,  Comfort  ' 

Interview 

Yea 

Challenge  , 

Interview 

Vcs 

Challei\£6 

Interview 

No 

Challenge 

ObBervations 

No 

Resource  Adequacy 
Challenge 

Observations 
pbscrvatlons 

Comfort        '  ,  • 

Observations 

Job  Satisfaction 
Depressed  Mood 

Life  Satisfaction  ' 
Sell-esteem 

'.Overall  Physical  Health 

tfoiK-related  Illness 
and  Injury 

Withdrawal 


Strong 

fioderatc-fitrong 

Koderiite ' 

'  '  Moderate 
Ljw 
low 

Low 


Turnover  Tendency  Hoderate-strortg' 
DepwaJability  Low 


Periori,u:ice  ■ 

Sociocal 

' '  InvolveLiuiiL  " 


Low 


tbderate 


b 


For'dcMita  see  Flijures  5-U,  16,  and  17. 
For  details  see  Tabk  11. 
"^For  detjUs  see  Table  U.  ' . 


hi 
.No 

No 

No 
No 
No 

Yes 

Ves 

No, 
No- 

No 


No  ' 
No  „ 

No  , 

No 
Yes 

No, 

■  ■  Yea 

No 
'  No 
No 


'For  detalig  s«e  T^ble  U, 


,    However,  the  selection  of  these  "most  efficient  predictors"  at  times 
amounted  to  selecting  only  the  most  efficient  of  a  t^or  lot.    Table  14 
compares  the.R's  based  on  eight  predictors,  with  ttt»  jurirepllca ted  R ' s 
based  on  the  "most  efficient  predictors"  as  listie^d  in  Tabid  13.  The 
multiply/ ^egres si bri^s^  the  latter  R's  prdvided  the  irtformation 

for  selecting  the^'most  efficient  predictors,"    These  regressiotiri  were 
based  on  a  random  half-sample  (Table  14).     In  some  Iftstances  the  r^igrea- 
^ibn  weigh tis.  t-hus  obtained  failed  to  replicate  on  a  second  ratidom  half- 

-•  sample,     '(he  "most  efficient  predictor"  col umris  of  Table  13  should  there- 
fore  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the*  dat«b'ln.  the  columrji  headed;,:  "Could 
the  number  of  facets  b^  reduced  without  jeopardlilng  tKe  prediction?" 

.  Only*  Vheli;^^  a  "yes"  ^.i^  In  this  column  does  the  identification  of 

"most  efficient  ^^redictors"  provide  reliable  information,  since  ^the  ^ 
replicabiTity  of^ other  sets  of  "most  efficient  predictors"  was  low. 

'  '  i  "  .     ..  .X-     -      ■  V 

FocMsing  only  on  the  most  reliable  tests  of  efficiency. makes  th6  per- 

>  ■•  ■         '      '      ■  ■  '  "  >  -  ,  '    ;,  .  .     ■  *  ,  ' 

vasive  importance  of  Challenge  even  more  'cqnsp'icubus.     Challenge  emerged 
as  a  "most  ef  ficient  jiredic^o'r"  in  all  ^ix  instances  where  the  number  of 
predictors  ,could- be  reduced  without  jeopardizing  prediction.   , In  three 
of  these  instances  (i.e.,  Uith  regard  to  Self-esteem,  Turnover  TeVidency, 
and  Dependability)  it  was  thfi  sole  efficient  predictor. 

In  conclusion,  this  study's 'attempts  to  improve  the  ability  of  the^^  • 
Quality  of  Employment  indicator  to  predict  ef f ectiveriess  in  work  roles 
pushed  the  indicator  as  far  as  it  reasonably  could  be  expected  to  go« 
Better  means  of  combining  its  elements  were  explored.  Supplementary 
data  sources'-.^on-the- job  observations  and  employers*  records— were  used, 
and  a  reduction  jpf  the  measure's  components  to  a  more  efficient  subset  ^ 
was  attt^mpted.    The  results  of  these  efforts  were  summalrized  ip^able.  13. 
With  regard  to  nine  of  tf*ie  eleverycriteria  of  effectiveness  im  work 
roles  some  improvement  in  the  Quality  of  Employment  indicator  was  possi- 
ble.    In  most  x:ases,  however,  the  improvem^t  was  only  matginii^l.  Those 
criteria  of  effectiveness  that  were  only  weakly  associated  with  Qualltyi? 
of  Employment  continii.ed  to.  be  so  in  spite  of  some  evident  improvement.' 

Earli-cr  in  this  repor*  two  atr)|C'<|^ies  foir  improving  the  Quality  of 
^Employment  indicator  were  distingu^stied.     The  first  Involved  essential 
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Table  14 

Multiple  Correlations  (R's)  between  Effectiveness  Criteria  land  Quality 
of  Employment Measured  by  both  Interview  and  Observations  Using 
(1)   the  Full  Set  of  Eig^t  Quality  of  Employment  Measures  and 
(2)  the  Reduced  Set  of  "Most  Efficient  Predictors"  ^ 
fbr  Each  Criterion       .  f 


uriEerion 

All  'gight 
Quality  of 
Employment 
predictors — 
replicated 
(N-252)®  ' 

"Most  efficient" 
Quality  of  Employment 
predictors  ' 

Unreplicated 
(N-253)b 

Replicated 
(N-252)a 

Tr»K   ^  A  t*"i    F;i  p  t*  i  on  ' 

.66 

•71 

.69 

npniTGflScd  Mood 

.37 

.39 

'.39 

0. 

Life  Satisfaction 

.27 

.23 

.11 

Self-esteem 

.23 

.22 

.21 

Overall  Physical  Healta 

.26 

.16 

.03 

Woirk-related  lUness  and 
Injury 

.05 

.28 

•  17 

Withdrawal 

.37 

.25 

.26 

Turnover  Tendency 

.24 

.37 

.  .27 

Dependability 

.05 

.23 

;  .10 

Performance 

.15 

.22 

.07 

Societal  Involvement 

.33 

.33 

.27 

Based  on  second  random  half-sample  of  workers. 


Based  on  first  random  half -sample  of  workers. 
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methodological  refinements  instituted  within  the  conceptual  friimework 
of  the  original  indicator's — that  Is,  maintaining  Comfort,  Challenge, 
Resource  Adequacy,  and  Financial  Rewards  as  the  measure's  only  building 
blocks.    The  analyses  reported  above  adopted  this  strategy  exclusively. 
Its  potential  appears  to  have  been  exhausted,-  Future  analyses  must 
adopt  ithe  alternative  strategy  of  expanding  the  conceptual  base  of  the 
measurfe  to  encompass  job  facets  better  attuned  to  predicting  the  full 
range  of  criteria  of  effectiveness  in  work  roles. 
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) .  Appendix 

•  ■    r  , 

Dangerous  and  Unhealthy  Conditions 

r 

Within  the  context  of  validating  the  Quality  of  Employment  Comfort 
Index,  one  subsection  of  the  index  was  explored  in  some  depth.     The  sub- 
section dealt  with  the  presence  4)r  absence  of  various  dangerous  and  un- 
healthy  conditions  in  the  respondent's  work  environritent .     A  list  of  these 
dangerous  and  unhealthy  conditions  appears  in  Table  1. 

These  twenty-five  types  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy  job  conditions 
were  rated  for  presence  versus  absence  and  for  severit  both  the  respon- 

dent and  the  observers.     The  interview  data  were  recoded  into  two  major 
categories  for  each  of  these  conditions:^   one  indicatii|p  that  the  respon- 
dent said  the  condition  did  not  exist- on  his  or  her  job  (Absent);  and  the  - 
other  ifidicatin^  that  he  or  she  said  the  dangerous  condition  existed  and 
was  either  "no  problem  at  all,'*  "a  slight  problem,"  "a.  sizeable  problem,", 
or  "a  great  problem'*  (Present).     The  observational  data  were  recoded  into 
the  same  two  major  categories. 

Although  the  (five)  observers'  rating  categories  (absent;  present, 
but  no  problem;  present,  a  slight  problem;  present,  a  sizeable  problem; 
and,  present,  a  great  problem)  for  the  dangerous  or  unhealthy  conditions 


Table  1      .  ,  ' 
Twenty-five  Dangerous  and  Unhealthy  Conditioijs 


Inadequate  protective  equipment  or  clothing:  inadequate 
tace  shields,  skid-resistant  shoes,  body  covers.  safetV 
glasses,  face  shields,  etc. 

Inadequately  guarded  electrical  apparatus:  ungrounded 
or  uninsulated  apparatus;  uncovered  connections,  wires, 
or  switches,  etc. 

Unlabeled  or  inadequately  labeled  materials  or  chemicals 

Inadequate  guards  on  machinery,  equipment,  or  tools 

Inadequately  repaired,  or  defective  tobls-,  machines, 
or  equipment  , 

Although  employee  is  not;  normally  exposed  to  hazards, 
he/she  is  not  adequately  kept  away  from  or  warned  about 
areas  where  hazardous  conditions  exist 

Other  hazards  attributable  to  inadequate  procedures, 
equipment  or  priffcection  not  otherwise  included  in  1-6-  ' 
above 

Dangers  f rom^exposure  to  animals.     Record  exposure  to 
rats  or  other  vermin  under  17  below  and ''not  here 

Dangers  from  exposure  to  people,  (co-workers,  customers, 
patients)  who  could  do  violence  or  abuse.  Record 
exposure  to  communicable  disease  under  25  below  and 
not  here 

Any  other  dangers  from  animals  or  people  not  included 
in  8  or  9  above 

Inherently  dangerous  materials:     fire;  chemicals;  gases, 
fumes;  radiation  ; 

Inherently  hazardous  equipment,  tools,  or  machines: 
machines  or  tools  that  could  cut,  mangle,  chop  off  ' 
fingers,  etc. 

Inherently  hazardous  methods  or  procedures:  working 
at  heights,  etc. 


15  O 
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Table  1  ^continued) 
Twenty-five  Dangerous  and  Unhealthy  Conditions 


14.  Working  with  materials  which  are  not  inherently 
hazardous  but  which  could  be  so  when  present  in 
great  quantity:    dust,  lint,  smog,  etc. 

15.  Having  to  do  physical  tasks  that  exceed  what  appears 
comfortable  for  the  employee:     lifting  very  heavy 
objects;  extraordinarily  rapid  motion 

16.  Inadequate  -human  or  machine  help  in  performing 
physical  activities,  such  as  lifting,  moving,  etc. 

17.  Poor  sanitation;     dirty  toilets,  rats,  Vermin,  etc. 

:    ■    -  „,,         .  ... /■■ 

18.  Slippery  floors  or  footing:    due  to  disrepair,  grease, 
oil,  water,  excessive  waxing,  torn  carpeting,  worn 
stair-treads,  etc.  ' 

19.  t):^cessive  noise 

20.  Extremes  of  temperature  or  h^idity;  ^oo  hot',  too 
cold.;  drafty;  too  dry;  too  sti^fy 

21.  Inadequate  space:     inadequate  aisle  space,  exits, 
clearance  for  moving  objects  or  persons;  overcrowding 

22.  Placement  hazards:     things  badly  piled  or  placed; 
materials  inadequately  insured  against  shifting  or  ' 
falling. 

23.  Natural  hazards:  terrain;  exposure  to  the  elements 

-24.     Transportation  hazards  experienced  while  going  to, 
or  from,    or  around  on  the  job 

25.     Exposure  to  communicable  diseases 
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were  the  same  as  those  used  in  tl^interviews,  a  category  may  not  have 
had  the  same  meaning  to  both  obdervera'and  respondents.    The  reason  for 
this  Was  the  difference' in,  prior  experience's"b€£ween  the  two  sets  of  • 
people.    The  respondents  had  much  exposure  to  their  Jobs  byt  no  previous 
el^osure  to  .the  rating  categories  and  were  untrained  in  rating  the  working 
conditions  in  question.     The  observers'  situation  was  the  opposite.  They 
had  ^o  previbus  exposure  to  the  particular  jobs  ratted,  but  they*Had  been 
specially  trained  in  using  the  rating  categories  and  were  t)resumably  sen- 
sitive to  the  presence  of  dangerous  dr  unhealthy  conditions. 

.     On  the  basis  of  the  recodes/  25  two-by-two  tables  of  the  following 
form  were  constructed  and  the  appropriate  frequencies  were  entered  into 
the  cells.  "Each  of  these  tables  involved  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
particular  dangerous  or  unhealthy  condition. 

Frequency  of  Dangerous  or  Unhealthy  Working  Conditions 

'  Observation  D^ta 

»      .  Absent  Present 

Absent  '  x  x 

Interview  Data  '     ^  '  • 

Present  v  ^ 

Dangerous  and  unhealthy  working  conditions  were  expected  to  be  very 
infrequent  in  the  employing  establishments  studied,  and  the  25  tables 
showed  that  this  was  indeed  the  case  for  the  respondents  interviewed. 
In  only  three  of  the  tables  did  at  least  five  percent  of  the  respondents 
(25  of  506)  xeport  that  the  dangerous  or  unhealthy  condition  was  present. 
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Observers,  by  comparison,  reported  the  condition  as  present  in  at  least 
five  per  cent  of  the  cases  for  20  of  the  25  tables. 

There  were  four 'dangerous  cpnditions  that  no  respondent  reported  as 
being  ptesent:^  ^unlabeled  chemicals,  inadequate  warnings  regarding 
possible  work  hazards,  and  the  two  kinds  of  dangers  from  animals.  However 
there  was -only  one  condition,  the  first . type  of  animal  danger,  that  the 
obse^ers  reported  as  completely  absent. 

Excessive  iiOise  as  a  work  hazafd  was  a  particularly  interesting' 

condition  (Table  2).     Ohly  eight  of  the 'respondents  reported  excessive  ' 

noise  in  their  work  places,  and  the  observers  agreed  that  all  eight  were 

indeed  exposed  to  it.     However,  242  observers  reported  excessive  noise  on 

jobs  where  the  respondents  did  not  report  any  such  noise.     The  cotnbined 

total  of  250  was  the  largest  number  of ^observers  to  report  the  presence 

of  any  dangerous  or  unhealthy  working  condition  investigated.     The  most 

plausible  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  between  observers'  and  res- 

poj>dents  is  that  the  workers  had  been  exposed  to  tl^e  noise  every  day; 

and  they  eventually  become  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  teither  ceased  to 

notice  it  or  did  not  regard  it  as  a  hazard.     Observers,  new  to  the  work 

environment,  were  therefore  more  likely  to  notice  the  noise  and  to 

report  it  as  a  health  hazard.     This  variable  illustrates  nicely  the  way 

in  which  diiEferent  sources  of  data  may  givd  different  results*     It  is 
m 

often  difficult  to  say  which  is  more  valid ,  although  both  viewpoints 
probably  contribute  to  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  worker's 
environment. 

After  the  excessive  noise,  the  most  frequently  observed  hazard  was 
inherently  dangerous  equipment,  reported  by  196  observers.  Other 
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Table  2 

Frequency  of  Excessive  Noise 


Observation  Data 
Absent  Present 


Absent  223  242 

Interview  Data 

Present  0      '  8 


IGO 


ERIC 


dangerous  conditions  obse/ved  more  thgn  100  times  were-    ejtftremes  of 
temperature  or  humidity  (168) ,  inaaequate  space  (152) ,  slipperyCf ootlng  ' 
(141)Vfinhereijtly  4angerous  materials  (133),  placement  hazards  (124), and 
exposure  to  communicable  diseases  (108) .  '  ,   "  * 

Because  most  of  the  dangerous  or  unhealthy  working  conditions  Were 
so  Infrequent,  however,  only  thos.e  that  were  reported  by  at  least  ten 
respondents  were  selected  for  further  analyses.    As  a  result,  16  of  the  25 
dangerous  or  unhealthy  working  conditions  were  dropped:     inadequate  protectiv 
equipment  or  clothing;  unlabeled  chemicals;  Inadequate  guards  on  machinery, 
equipment,  or  tools ;  inadequately  repaired  or  defective  tools;  inadequate 

warnings  aboiit  safety  hazards;  other  hazards  attributable  to  inadequate 

^  .    .     ■  •. 

procedures;  danger  from  exposure  to  ^imals,  type  1;  other  animal  dangers, 

■  ^    ■        ■  /  '  '  •  . 

type  2;  working  with  materials  which  are  not  normally  dangetous  but  which 

could  be  so  when  present  in  great  quantity;  physical  tasks  requiring 
extraordinary  effort;  poor  sanitation;  excessive  noise;  inadequate  working 
space;  placement  hazards  siich  as  unstable  piles  of  materials;  natural 
hazarlds  (terrain,  exposure  to  the  elements) ;  transportation  hazards  experi- 
enced while  going  to  or  from  or  around  oi^  the  job.     For  the  nine  hazards 
left,  measures  o£  agreement  (kappas,^  discussed  in  Chapter  4)  were 
computed  which  gave  the  percentage  of  noncha'nce    agreement  achieved 
(on  the  five-category  scdles)  between  observers  in  two  types  of 
situations.     First,  all  respondents  were  observed  on  two 'separate  occasions 
by  different  observers  (Different  Times).     Since  the  observers  were  not 
simultaneously  watching  the  respondent  work,  there  should  be  some  recorded 
difference  due  to  actual  differences  in  the  behavior  or  environment,  but 


there 


should  be  general  agreement  if  the  worker's  job  is  fairly  stable 


from  day  to  day.     Secondly,  45.  of  the  respondents  were  qbserved  simultane- 


ously  and  independently  by  two  abaervers  (Same  Time).  Differences  be^pween 
those  observation  repotts  were  measurement  error,  since  the  work  behaviora 
obaerved  were  Identical. 

The  following  five  of  the  remaining  nine  haz&rd^ad  kappas  below 
.30  for  Same  Tlm6|observatlon8;  and  they  wcire  therefore  eliminated  from 
further  analyses |  • Inadequately  guarded  electrical  apparatus;  dangers 
from  exposure  to-^people  who  could  do  violence  or  abuse*  Inadequate  human 
or  machine  help  In  performing  physical  activities,  such, as  lifting,  moving 
etc.;  slippery  floors  or  footing;  exposure  to  communicable  diseases. 
Since  two  observers' ' ratings  of  these  hazards  seldom  agreed  even  though 
they  were  watching  the  same  job  at  the  same  time,"  It  was  concluded  that 

«  ... 
f 

the  observation  technique  used  was  unreliable  as  a  measure  of  these  five 
hazards.     Of  the  four  hazards  that  could  be  reliably  observeji  by  two  obser- 
vers at  the  same  time,  one,  Inherently  dangerous  methods,  could  not  bp 
observed  with  any  agreement  on  different  occasions. 

•After  the  elimination  of  hazards  either  on  account  of.  low  frequency 
of  occurrence  or  lack  of  agreement  between  observation  measures,  three  were 
left.     These  are  listed  In  Tablets  together  with  their  kappas. 

Extreme,  temperature  or  humidity  was  clearly  the  hazard  with  the 
lowest  agre^Wnt  among  the  three,  while  Inherently  hazardous  materials 
and  Inherently  hazardous  equipment  both' had  higher  agreement.     The  results 
of  validation  attempts  for  these  three  observation  variables  are  shown  In 
Tables  4-6.  \ 

Table  4  shows  the  data  for  the  Inherently  hazardous  materials  varl- 

0The  two  data  sources  were  In  agreement  for  72. 1  Jjjjjpfl^t  of  the 
studied.     On  a  more  evenly  distributed  variable,  this  would  have 
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»  Table  3 

Kappa  Agreement  Estimates  for  Dangerous  and  Unhealthy  Conditl^ons 


Dangerous  Condition 


Kappa 


^  Same  time      Different  time 

4 


Inherently  hazardous  materi^!^/ 

Inherently  hazardous  equipment, 
tools,  or  machines 

Extremes  of  temperature  or 
humidity 


,50 


.46 


38 


.24 

.24 
.15 
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Frequency  of  Inherently  ^^Hazdrdous  Materials 


Observation  Data 


Interview  Data 
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Absent  Present 


Absent  323 \  115 


Present  .    il7:v  is 


.  i: 
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V64 


....  ..viv; 
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Table  5 

Frequency  of^  Inherently  Hazardous  Equipment 


■Interview  Data 


Absent 
Present 


Observation  Data 


Absent' 
267 
10 


Present 
162 
34 
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Table  6 

Frequency  of  Extremes  of  Temperature 


Interview  Dat?l 


Absent 
Present 


Observation  Data 
Absent  Present 
300  161 
5  7 


EKLC 
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been  a  very  impressive  figure,  but  the  distribution        dangerous  and 
unhealthy  working  conditions  required  that  a  more  detailed  investigation 
be  undertaken.     While  341  cases  were  in  agreement,  an  even  greater  figure 
could  have  been  obtained  if  all  of  the  observers  had  never  reported  this 
condition.     Yet  such  a  result  would  not  constitute  validation,  since  it 
is  clear  that  observers  would  be  consistently  under-reporting. 

It  is  the  clustering  of  the  majority  of  cases  into  one  cell  (the 
Absent-Absent  cell)  that  produces  a  high  level  of  agreement,  and  this 
same  phenomenon  calls  into  question  the  meaqingf ulness  of  that  agreement. 
When  one  compares  the  figures  across  the  Present  row  (Respondent)  and  - 
dovrn  the  Present  column  (Observer)  the  results  are  not  encouraging. 
Thirty-five  respondents  said  that  their  jobs  involved  working  near  inher- 
ently hazardous  materials,   hut  only  18  of  those  jobs  were  reported  by  the 
observers  as  involving  such  materials.     Observers  reported  that  133  jobs 
required  working  in  the  presence  of  inherently  hazardous  materials,  but  . 
for  only  18  of  those  Jobs  did  the  respondents  agree.     Therefore,  when  the 
observer  reported  ihat   Inherently  hazardous  materials  were  absent,  the 
respondent  was  also   Likely  Lo  report  them  absent,   but,  when  the  observer 
reporled  their  presem  e ,    Lhe  rer.pondent  was''  not   Likely  to  report  Lhem 
as  present. 

Tables  S  ami  b  show  a  very  similar  pattern  for   the  frequencies  of 
the  other  two  hazards   tliat  had  higher  agreement  between  observers^  Lor, 
both   inherently  hazartious  equipment  and  extremes  of  temperature  the  respon- 
cUmU.s  and  the  i^bsiMverfi  iij;ieed  more  t)u  their  nbf;onee  than  on   theli'  pi'tvaMU^e. 
Agatn,   beeauMt^  thtvie  eoudltlcnis  were    lnlriu|uent,   the  ti>tal   number  of  aj;ree 
meats,  aLthough  very  hj>!;h»  was  a  misleading  indicatoi'  of  tlu'  ViUlidity  oi 
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the  measures,  and  closer  inspection  reveals  that  observers  and  respondents 
typically  disagreed  when  observers  reported  the  dangerous  or  unhealthy 
condition  as  present. 

Dangerous  and  unhealthy  conditions ,  while  on  the  surface  representing 
fairly  ''objective''  conditions  in  the  environment,  evoked  different  respon- 
ses for  the  most  part  from  observers  and  respondents.     There  are  at  least 
three  possible  factors  behind  such  discrepancies.     FlTSt,*  as  noted  earlier 
since  respondents  were  accustomed  to  their  work  situations  whereas  observ- 
ers were  likely  to  encounter  the  unanticipated , ^observers  might  have  been 
expected  to  perceive  as  dangerous  and  unhealthy  certain  conditions  that 
respondents  took  for  granted  as  unproblematic -/Observers ,  moreover,  were 
provided  with  a  list  of  25  dangerous  and^j^ealthy  conditions  to  consider. 
Respondents  had  no  such  list,  thereby  suggesting  a  second  reason  for  ob- 
servers to  have  reported  more  problems  than  respondents.     On  the  other 
hand,   respondents  knew  a  lot  more  about  their  jobs  than  did  observers  and 
were  thus  likely  to  have  been  aware  of  some  dangerous  and  unhealthy  con- 
ditions  not  apparent  to  observers.     The  resultant  effects  of  these  three 
(and  pbssibly  other)   factors  could  have  been  expected  to  vary  across  the 
2^' chmgerous  and  unhealthy  conditions,  meaning  that  sometimes  observers 
would  have  reported  more  problems,  other  times  respondents.     Yet  the  data 
kJiow  tiiat  observers  consistently  reported  more  dangerous  and  unhealthy 
conditions  than  did  respondents.     It  remains  for' future  research  to  deter- 
mine under  which  conditions  the  observers'  reports  are  more  accurate  and 
under  whli.h  conditions  the  respondents'   self-reports  are  more  trustworthy. 
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Chapter  4 

STANDARDIZED  OBSERVATIONS:     AN  APPROACH  TO 
MEASURING  THE  NATURE  OF  JOBS 


by 


G.  Douglas  Jenkins,  Jr , 
]     David  A.  Nadler 
Edward  E.  Lawler,  III 
*     Cortlandt  Cammann 


ERIC 


\  ABSTRACT 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  standardized  job 
observations,  35  observers  were  trained  to  observe  the  characteristics 
of  jobs.     Four  hundred  and  forty-eight  employees  were  observed  for  two 
hours  and  were  also  interviewed .     The  observation  measures  were  assessed 
to  determine  if  they  possessed  repeatability,  homogeneity^  and  conver- 
gence.    Of  the  19  job  dimensions  studied,  ll  demonstrated  repeatability 
and  homogeneity.     Six  of  the  dimensions  were  tested  for  convergence  with 
the  interview  data  and  four  showed  moderate  convergence.     It  was'  concluded 
that  job  observations  are  a  potentially  useful  way  to  measure  the  char- 
acteristics of  jobs,  but  that  they  have  significant  limitations. 


V 
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Chapter 


STANDARDIZED  OBSERVATIONS:     AN  APPROACH  TO 
MEASURING  THE  NATURE  OF  JOBS 

Virtually  all  theory  and  research  concerned  with  employee  attitudes 
and  behaviors  assumes  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  objective  character- 
istics of  the  employee's  Job  and  work  environment.     While  studies  of 
organizations  frequently  include  measures  of'^^these  characteristics, 
generally  these  measures  consist  only  of  self-reports  by  members  of  the 
organization.     This  heavy  reliance  on  self-report^^a  has  been  criticized 
because  of  the  pr^^blems  and  biases  inherent  in  self-reports  and  because 
of  the  dangers  of  depending  Solely  on  any  one  measurement  approach  (Webb, 
Campbell,  Schwartz,  &  Sechrest,   1966).     It  .also  has  beei^  noted  that 
becaiLse  they  are  subjective,  self-report  measures  cannot  be  used  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  jobs  by  legislation' (Lawler,  1973b). 
Structured  observation  by  trained  observers  is  a  possible  alternative 
methodology.     Clearly  it  lias  some  disadvantages  because  an  observer  must 
be  present  in  the  work  place.     The  cost  can  be  grea t— observers  must  be 
trained  and  supported  for  many  hours  of  observation  and  may  be  a  dis- 
ruptive or  reactive  force   in  tlie  work  situation.  j 

Structured  observation  ofteiH,  liowever,   fmir  potential,  .ulvantages: 
1.     Observation  allows  for  measurement   In  the  iictuai  presence  of  job 

*TliL.s  paper  llr.st  appeared   in  the  Journal  ul   Applied  Psvciui  I  opv .    197',  hO 
17.1-lHl.  .,   -  ..y-  -  -  -^t.''  • 


behaviors  and  working  conditions,  yielding  real  time  rather  than  the. 
retrospective  data  often  characteristic  of  self-reports. 

2.  Observation  involves  the  direct  categorizing  and  rating  of 
behavior  and  environmental  conditions  by  independent  observers,  avoiding 
the  self-report  biases  which  involved  respondents  often  exhibit. 

3.  Observations,  of  the  same  behavior   or  working  conditions  can  be 
conducted  by  more  than  one  person  at  the  same  and. at  different  times, 
allowing  analysis  to  determine  the  stability  of  ratings  and  the  degree  of 
agreement  between  different  observers. 

4.  Observations  can  be  structured  to  include  category  systems  and 
rating  scales  thdt  are  parallel  to  constructs  used  in  the  gathering  of 
self-report  data,\  permitting  the  same  construct  to  beobserved  by  an  y 

observer  and  to  b^  tapped  through  the  self -report  of  an  employee,  thereby 

\ 

yielding  multiple  lijeasurement'  data.  " 

.      •    \  ■  ■       ■  ■ 

Two  studies  haye  used  standardized  job  observation  procedures. 

Hackman  6.  Lawler^  (1971)  observed  13  jobs  in  a  utility  company,  and  Turner  & 

Lawrence  (1965)  observed  47  jobs  in  11  companies.     Both  studies  assiimed 

that  all  individuals  performing  what  was  defined  as  the  same  job  had  jobs 

with  the  same  characteristics.     While  many  job  characteristics  are  constant 

across,  the  range  of  people  who",  perform  a  given  job,  jobs  are  often  tailored 

by  management  or  the  individual  (Hackirian,  1969)  to  fit  the  individual  job 

holder.     Employees  who  hold  the  same  "jobs*'  may  in  fact  perform  very 

different  "jobs."    Thus,   if  objective  ratings  of  jobs  are  to  be  maximally 

useful  for  predicting  individual  behaviors  and  attitudes,  ratings  of  Job 

characterise  Icfl  must  bo  made  for  each  job  holder.  ' 

These  studies  also  leave  a  number  of  unanswered  questions  with  respect 
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to  the  usefulness  of  job  observations. 

1.  Both  studies  involved  observation  of  only  a  few  job  characteristics. 
Little  is  known  about  which  job  characteristics  can  and  cannot  be  observed. 

2.  The  studies  presented  no, data  on  the  agreement  among  observations 
made  by  different  observers  and  fail  to  report  data  on  the  relationship 
between  observations  made  at  different  points  in  time.     Little  is  known 
about  the  stability  of  observational  data  or  the  levels  of  interrater 
agreement. 

The  studies  presented  little  data  on  the  degree  to  which  observers 
and  job  incumbents  agree  on  the  characteristics  of  jobs.     It  is  impossible 
to  determine  if  the  data  provided  by  observers  are  likely  to  be  simply  a 
replication  of  those  obtained  when  self-report  measures  are  used. 

4.     Both  studies  employed  organizational  psychologists  or  sociologists. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  useful  observations  can  be  made  by  individuals  who 
are  not  professionals. 

■    5.     Both  , studies  made  use  of  observer  interviews  with  either  the  job 
holders  or  their  supervisors.    'It  is  not  clear  whether  useful  observations 
can  be  made  when  such  interviews  are  not  conducted. 


Criteria   for  Evaluation  of_  Standardized  Observations  as  a  Data  Collection  Tool 

Runkol  and  McGrath  (1972)  suggest  that  measurement  techniques  should 
be  repea table  and  stable,  have  constituent  parts  which  are  homogeneous  if 
that  was  the  intent,  and  converge  with  other  measures  designed  to  measure 
the  same  phenomenon. 

1 

The  repeatability  and  stahiliLy  of  a  measure  refer  to  t|he  degree,  to 
which  thu  stwne  score  occurs  when  the  same  objtict  is  measured  twice. 
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independently,  with  the  same  measurement  procedures.     In  Che  case  of 
standardized  job  observations,  repaatability  is  the  degree  of  agreement 
between  ratings  of  two  observers  viewing  (a)  the  same  job  at  the  same 

— — —   ■  '     '  • 

time  and  (b)   the  _sanie  ^b  at  different  times. 

When  job  factors  are  measured  at  the  same  time  and  at  two  different 
times,  there  are  three  logical  categories  into  which  the  results  can  fall: 
(a)  low  agreement  between  two  observers  viewing  the  same  job  at  the  same 
time  and  the  same  job  at  different  times,    (b)  low  agreement  between  two 
observers  viewing  the  same  job  at  different  times  but  high  agreement  when 
the  job   is  rated  by  both  at  the  same  time,  an^  (c)  high  agreement  between 
two  observers  both  when  the  ratings  are  made  at  the  same  time  and  when 
they  are  made  at  different  times.     Job  factors  that  ar^  not  readily  observ 
able  (e.g.,   the  job  attitudes  of  employees)  should  fall  into  the  first 
category.     Job  factors  that  are  dynamic   (e.g.,  employee  interaction, 
^  supervisory  feedback)  should  fall  in  the  second  category.  Relatively 
stable  job  factors  (e.g.,  variety  in  the  job)  should  fall  into  the  final 
category. 

Homogeneity  reflects  the  degree  to  which  there  is  shared  variance 
among  multi^ple  operations  that  are  part  of^ie  same  method  and  that  are 
constructed  ^  priori  to  measure  the  same  concept.     Thus,  homogeneity 
refers  to  the  extent  to  which  there  is  a  concordance  of  results  among  the 
different  operations  used  to  measure  the  same  concept  by  the  same  method. 

Convergence  also  refers  to  the  concordance  of  results  between  dif- 
Cerent  measures  of  the  same  thing.     It  differs  from  homogeneity  in  one 
important  way,  however:     Convergence  is  the  concordance  of  results  of 
multiple  measures  between  different  data  collection  methods.     While  not 


explicitly  addressed  in  the  definition  of  convergence,  the  obverse  must 
also  be  true:     There  should  not  be  a  concordance  of  results  for  measures 
designed  to  measure  different  or  unrelated,  concepts .     Campbell  and  Fiske. 
(1959)  refer  to  this  criterion  as  discriminant  validity. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  job  factors  can  be  measured  by  a  standard- 
ized job  observation  approach  in  ways  that  will  meet  the  above  criteria. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  determine  which  job  factors  can  be  measured 
by  this  approach  so  that  further  development  can  proceed.  > 

Method 

Subjects 

;  Complete  data  were  obtained  from  448  of  the  506  employees  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  study.     Subjects  were  from  three  organizations:     an  auto- 
mobile parts  manufacturer,  a  printing  concern,  and  four  departments  of  a 
large  hospital.     One  of  the  three  organizat'ions  was  unionized.     The  sample 
was  drawn  to  include  a  wide  variety  of  joT^s.     Using  Census  Occupational 
Classifications   (U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census,   1971),  most  of  the  jobs  fell 
,int6  six  major  categories:     operative  (19.4%),  clerical  (18.8%), 
profesklonal/technlcal   (17.9%),  service  (16.2%),  craftsmen/foremen  (15.6%), 
and  managers/officials   (10.7%).     Thirty-six  percent  of  the  subjects  earned 
over-  $10,000  and  75%  had  completed  high  School.     Ninety-one  percent  at  the 
subjects  were  white  and  62%  wore  male. 

Livt;  erv_i  ews 

The  fliiJt  contaclH  tho  suhjocts  luxd  with  the  stiuly  wcvv   It^.ters  Irom 
the  Survey  Research  Center,   the  company,  and,  where  appropriate.,,  their 
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union.     These  letters  explained  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  asked  for- 
the  subject's  cooperation.     Afte^r  receiving  the  letters,  subjects  were- 
contacted  by  interviewers  and  asked  if  they  would  agree  to  be  interviewed. 
Over  90%  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study.     The  interviews  lasted  about 
two  hours  and  were  conducted  in  the  subjects'^hom^  by  professional 
interviewers  from  the  Survey  Research  Center  staff.     The  interviewers 
explained  to  the  subjects  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  stressed  that  all 
responses  would  be  confidential.     The  interviewers  also  ex^Jlained  that 
observations  would  take  place  and  emphasized  that  the  observer  was  study- 
ing  working  conditions,  not  how  hard  the  employee ^worked .     The  subjects 
were  then  given  the  option  of  not  being  observed  and  a  small,  number 
\  declined . 

The  structured  interview  contained  19  relevant  job  description  items, 
falling  into  11  a  priori  dimensions:     variety,  autonomy,  task  identity, 
task  feedback,  worker  pace  control,  comfort,   resotrce  adequacy,  certainty^ 
required  cooperation,  external  feedback,  and  rcqu/red  skills  and  abilities. 
Previous  research   (Hacknian  &  Lawler,   1971;   Lawler,  1973a;  Vroom,  1964) 
haK  indicated  that  some  of  these  dimensions  have  i&iportant  impacts  on 
worker  attitucUis  and  behaviors. 

Selection  and  Trainlng^  ojf  Observers  •     .  * 

Announcements  were  posted  stating  that  observers  were  wanted  for  a 
research  project.     Applicants  were  told  that  they  would  have  to  attend  a 
two-dc||y  traininK  sL^ss^on  before  they  were  h.ired,  h\it  that  they  woulrf  be 
l)al(l  for  attending  Mie  session.     In  Llie  training  ses.slon.   Llie.  applicanls 
worked  on  simulated  al)servational   tasks  and  obtained   feodback'on  tliefr* 

•J  ^•f  ^ 


performance.     This  method  enabled  the  training  activities  to  be  used  for 
selection  purposes,  since  trainee  performance  on  the  simulated  observation 
task  could  be  used  as  an  objective  measure-  and  predictor  of  observer 
performance  on  the  job, 

■  V 

Four  jobs  similar  to  thos^  performed  by  employees  in  the  -sample  were  . 
videotaped  prior  to  the  training.     During  the  2-day  training  period  each 
trainee  rated  the  videotapes  using  the  observation  instrument.     Each  rating 
was  followed  by  sessions  where  the  "trainees  discussed  their  ratings.  The 
training  staff  encouraged  discussion  where  there  were  significant  dif- 
ferences among- the  ratings  of  the  trainees.     Individuals  talked  about  why 
they  rated  the  tapes  ^s  they  did,  what  cues  they  attended  to,  and  how 
they  reached  a  decision  for  each  rating.     The  stated  goal  of  these,  sessions 
was  to  move  toward  agreement  among  observers  as  each  iteration  of  the  cycle 
occurred.  ^  * 

The  ratings;  on  the  final  observation  of  tapes  were  collected  and  used/ 
as  the  basis  for  sei.rtion  decisit^ns.     Analysis  of  scores  using  three 
different  measures  of  deviation  and  agreement  were  performed,  and  permanent 
hiring  decisions  were  made.     Of  a  total  of  31  trainees,  35  were  hired.  A 
refresher  training  session  was  held  after  ohservers  had  been  in  the  field 
for  three  weeks.  -  A  shorter   (half-day)  version  of  tlie  of^iginai  training 
format,  was  used.     Based  on  the  rettesher  training   (aiid  analysis  of  the 
data)   two  additional  trainees  were'^elimina tedxf or  marginal  performance. 

0  .  ,       •  ■  ■ 

y  *  • 

The  ohservt»rs  were  nonprip  t  ess  I  t/Ai  I  s  .     Almost  all   wcvc  eoiiege^ 

/:■ 

students,  most  of   them  Juniors,   fj^;.Uorj^,  or  first  year  graduate  rtudents. 
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7^!    ■■■  . 

The  group  included  19  mea^and  16  ;women.     They  we^e  .paid  ,$2.65  per  hour 

..y  .   .  ■■  /  >■  ■  f  „  '■  -  o 

and  all  but  a  few  worked  as  observers  on  a  par t-time.  b^sis . 

Observation  Instrument    '  '  / 

The  observation  instrument  included  59  ijuestio'^riaire-type  items 
measuring  a  wide  v^riety^  of  job  facers .     The  ItMjVe  presented  in  Table 
1  along  with  an  indication  of  their  a.,  priori  scaled  The' 
majority  of  these  iteniT  wer^e  responded  to  on  6-point%ikert-type  scales;  ' 
the  rest  were  responded,  .to  on  7-poin,^.  anchored  scales  (see  Hackman  & 
Lawler,  ^  1971) .  v  '^''^^  •  -  ' 

Observation  Procedure  it?f;;'  > 

Each  respondent  was  observed  twice  for  an  hour.     The  observations  '  ' 
were  schejluled  so  that  the  two  different  observations  were  separated  by 
at  least  two  days,  were  usually  done  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
were  always  done  by  two  different  observers.     In  addition,..48  observations 
were  done  with  two  observers  rating  randomly  selected  employees  at  the 
.same  time  (this  was  in  addition  ttXand  not  instead  of  the  two  observations 
at  different  times).     These  observations  ■  were  made  to  aetermine-.the 
repeatability  of  tlie  measures  obtali^^d  at  the  same  tfme.     In  all,,  941  hours 
of  ob.<Tervat ion 'were  conducted.     The.  observation  hour  was  structured  sb 
that  the  observer  s-pent  10  min  be'domlng  oriented  to  the  jab,   30  min  observ- 
ing specific  job  actions,  and  20  min  rating  the  job  in  situ.    The  observers 
then-typical ly  spent  an  additional- IS  min  away  from  the  job  completing  the 
observation   instrumenL.  '  • 
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Table  1 

^  Analysis  of  the  ofiservatlon  Iteiifs 


?cili        nnnr.ti.n  \  ^"^^^^      's(^)  'predicted 

u ' ;     ^  ^..1.  How/mDch  vari'et^'ls  there  In  the^job?.  .  .670''       .226  3 


^  ,     2.  The  Job  requlr^i  an  Individual  to  do  the  same 

,  Things  over  and  over  again                   ,  .553        ,27)      :  ) 

3.  The  job  provides  an  Individual  the  opportuntty  '  ' 

^*          to  do  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  things  / 

\  :  .  ^^^^^'^V  ^  '  '634  '  .248  3 
Hutonomy                ' ,         \       .  . 

'4/  How  much  autonomy  isy))ere  in'  the  job?'  :562        .232       ..  '  { 

5.  The  job  allows  an  indivtduai  to  make  a  lot  of  ' 

declsioii^,on  his/her  own^                 ,  .536  ,      .295        /  3^ 


4' 


'  .     6»  [he  job  denies  the  indivictuaf  any  chance  to  ' 
^. .        /     use  his/her  perional  initiative  or  discretion 

'    ;  ^  •twork,         ^      .         :  .564  ^31  >  3' 

*  7.  He/she  Is  given  enough  freedofii  to  decide  how  '  ' 

to*'do  hl'5  own  work.  ^  ,448        ,252       '  3 

•eternal '  ^  *    '       !  -  ,      .  ' 

feedbick  '       '  ^  ^ 

•*  :8,^  To  what  extent-does  the  employep  find  out 

how  well  he/she  Is  doing  on  t/re  job  from 
'  ^-    '. ,  ^       his/h&r  supervisor  or  coworkers?     ;  .206     ^   !!056         ^  2 


The  coworkers  of.an.  individual  working  on 
'the  job  never  teU  the  person  whether  he/she 
J  t  is  tfoing  welPor  pWly.  J96  ,044 

*  10a  Supervisors  geijerilly  l.et  a  person  worlfing 
*  .     •  on  the  Job  know  how^ell  they  think  "he/she 
'        '      ''o'ng;   '  .  ,  -.026  .097 

Mi  ■  ' 


I' 


Tible  1  (continued) 
Anilytls  of  thi  Obsirvation  It«ns 


OptriUon 


n  -  Ts 


Vd)  .  Pr«llct«l 
B  •  T48  Cittgory 


11.  To  Whit  txteni  dbes  doing  th«  Job  Uself 
provWe  the  employee  witfi  "Teefffcliniiout  ' 

• ,    how  well  he/she  U  doing?  ^ 

12.  Just  doing  the  work  required  ty'the  Job 

i  ;  provides  many  opportunities  for  a  person  to 
figure  out.  how  well  he/sjie  Is  doing. 

13.  The  indl.vidual  can  see' the  resiiHt  of  his/her 
worlc.  .  .  ' 


'.026 


124 


-.262 


.09N 

I 

.063 
.125 


14.  How  rj gtd  does  the  cffiployee  aopear  to  be  In 

his/her  attitudes  ind  manner  of  working?.        .252    *  ^o?5 

15.  The  Individual  working  on  this  Job  appears 
to  be  one  who  Would  hpve  difficulty 

adapting  to  new  and  unusual  situations.  .268  \\h 


16.  How, much  uncerta 


there  In  the  jDb? 

17.  How  sure  does  the- employee  seem  in  his/her" 
job  as  to  whether  certain  things  will  work 
as  e!£ected?       ~  ~ " — , 

18.  The  job  requires  the  individual  to  be  prepared 
to  handle  surprising  or  unpredictable 
situations. 

19.  The  Job  Is  oni'that  is  highly  predicUble,  and 
thit  rarely  presentythe  Indiv.idual  with  sur- 
prising  or  unexp^£/t<j  probliais. 


.500 


.440 


.456 


.429 


.175 


.060 


.190 


.235 


Tible  1  (cohtlijued) 
AMlytU  of  tiM  Obiarvatlon  ItMS 


•■,1 


kill  Ppirition 


a* 


CirUlnty 
(contlnuid) 


20.  Thi  Individual  mrkfira  on  tht  job  d6ti  tiiki 
which  ire  cliirly  defined. 


.Conflicting 
deiinds 


21/  To  what  extent  do  other  people  make 
confUctlnq  fleoiands/regdests  ofTwployees? 

22/  The  Individual  working  on  thii  Job  Is  free 
fco«  conflicting  demands  that  others  nay 
Make  of  hin/her. 


Interruptions 


Skills  and 
abilities 


23.  How  true  is  it  that  he/she  is  frequently 
interrupted  for  work-related  reasons? 

24.  How  true  is  it  tha^  he/she  is  frequently 
interrupted  for  non-wprk  related  reasons? 


25.  To  Mhat  extent  does  the  Job  reoulre  the  use 
of  sophisticated  or  coniplex  skills? 

26.  How  intellectually  dentanding  Is  the  job? 

27.  The  Job  requires  i  person  to  luve  i  lot  of 
^iklll  to  do  It  Adequitely. 

» 

26.^  The  Job  is  so  siiple  that  virtually  toybody 
could  handle  It  nUh  little  or  no  inltlil 
training.    .  ; 


.206 


.404 

-.394 

.512 
.520 

.472 

.600 

.495 
.404 


.168 


.145 

.151 

.169 
,107 

,288 
.307 

.289, 
.293 


PridktMi 
Category 


2 
2 

3 
3 


Obfirved 
Catigory 


Goafflciknt 
IW1an£       alpha  hX 


.782 


.346 


.919 


.679  ,m 


.504  .346 


% 

.978  <  .918 


OX 


0» 
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'  Ubl«  1  (continued)  *  ^. 

Analysis  of  the  Observatlon-Iteins 


OP«r>tlon   •  E'^S  •  fl'l4B  Catejory 


Horkir  pace 
^control 


29.  How  Mich  Qontrol  does  the  employee  have  In 
setting  the  pace  of  his/her  work7 


'1  ■ 

.429       .177  3 


30.  The  job  allows  the  Indlvldutt  to,  deternlne 
•' his/her  own  work  pace.  .426       .255  3  g| 

3).  How  Much  control  does  the  worker  himself  or 

herself  have  over  the  pace  Of  his/her  work?    .281       .276  3  ' 

■  '  ,'     '  . 

Oependenct      '  '  '  '  \  .  .. 

'■    32.  To  wh>t,j||ten^  does  the  Individual  ^pend 

•on  Ms/I|r  collea^  .oe|  2 

33,  To  what  degree  does  the  employee  have  to 

depend  on  this  work  performed  by  someone  else  ' 
■     Tn  orler  to     the  mateHal^s  orl^^ 

he/she  needs  to  STbli/her  worlT  .353       .133  2  ' 


Cooperation 


Hork 

prissurei 


34.  To  what  extent  does  the  Job, of  the  employee 
require  that  he/she  constantly  check  with  . 

.  others  and  otfiers  check  wljh  MiiTliir?.         .430    .  .116 

35.  To  what  'degree  does  the  employee  have  to 
cooeei^  directly  with  other  geo^ 

order  to  do  his/herloH7  .282  .088 


36.  Are  there  any  pressures  for  better  per- 

foi^iaUce  over  and  above  what  If  reasonable?  .168       .  021 

37.  The  Individual  doing  the  job  Is  asked  to  do 

excessive  amounts  of  work.  .226  .063 


r,  ■) 
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Table  I  (continued) 
Anilysis  of  the  Observation  Items 


Scilt 


Ef/ort 


Operation 


■  ■  '  ■    *      i'  * 

38.  To  What  extent  does  the  employee  work  hard 
on  his/her  Job? 

39.  The  Individual  working  on  this  Job^expends 
a  lot  of  effort  trying  to  perform  his/her 
job  well. 


Neinlngful- 
ness 


Resources 


r 


Cwfort 


40.  The  Job  is  meanlngfuK 


4).  How  adequate  are  the  resources  available  to 
the  employee  for  him/her  to  do  the  Job  well? 

4?.  How  true  is  It  that  he/she  is  given  enough  ' 
'  space  to  do  his/her  Job? 

,  4).  How  true  Is  It  that  he/she  Is  given  adequate 
,     lighting  tor  his/her  particular  Job? 


n  ■  h 


.139 


.163 


.473 


.206 


.248 


.164 


44.  How  true  is  It  , that  he/she  has  adequate 

access  to  machinery,  tools,  or  other  equipment?. 307 


45. 


46. 


The  individual  worlcing  on  his  job  frequently 
.had  to  stop  to  get  things  that  he/she  needed  . 
and  didn't  have  readily  available.    '  .195 


The  wri  of  the  individual  on  this  job  was 
interrupted  due  to  1acl(  of  adequate  tools, 
information  or  other  resources. 


.252 


47.  How  comfortable  is  the  pj\ysical  mrk  environ- 
■entT  .369 


.130 
.091 
.201 
.018 

^ 

.147 
.031 
.042 

.0^9 

..031 

.262 


Predicted 
Cittgory 


1  . 


Observed  j  Cotffklent 

Cit«9ory     MedUn-r^   ,  ilphi 


.820 


.292 


.260 
(.686) 


.901 


.671 
(.815) 


H.R; 


.708  .315 


.363' 
(.686) 


0 
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Table  1  (continued) 
Analysis  of  the  Observation  Items 


ifort 
(continued) 

48.  How  true  is  U  that' his/her  work  area  is 
clean? 


.561  .286 


4i  How  true  is  it  that  he/she  has  enough  tirne 

to  do  what  he/she  is  expected  to  do?  .126  .018 

50.  How  true  Is  it  that  his/her  job  exposes 

him/her  to  dangerous  or  unhealthy  conditions?  ,210,  .225 

Locus  of 
pace  control 

51,  How  much  control  does  the  worker  himself  or 


herself  have  over  the  £ace  of  his/her  work?     ,281        ,276  ^  3 

52.  How  much  control  does  his/her  supervisor 

have  over  the  pace  of  the  employee's  work?      .297        ,088  ] 

'53.  .  How  much  control  doeshis/he'r  work  group 

have  over  the  fiaceoTTiifi  employee's  work?      ,400        ,058  1 

.54.  How  much  control  does  machinery  or  equip-  ^ 

ment  have  ijver  the  gace  of  the  employee's  work?.536        .377  '3 

55,  How  much  control  do  customers,  clients, 
patients,  have  over  the  £ace  of  the  employee's 

'    ^^^^  ,631        ,219  2 

56,  How  much  control  does  the  flow  of  work  from 
otl^er  groups  or  departments  have  over  the 

£ace  of  the  employee's  work?  ,241^    '  032  1 


Table  1  (continued) 
Anilyfls  of  the  Observation  Items 


Scile 


Opention 


n^fi 


n  >  T48 


Task 

Identit;/ 


•  57.  To  whit  extent  does  the  employee's  most 

frequently  perfomied  work  chunk($)  represent 
an  "entire  piece  of  work"?' 


.352 


58.  The  Job  provides  an  individual  with  the 
chance  to  finish  completely  any  work  he/she 
starts.  • 

59.  An  individual  working  on  th^  Job  usually 
can  complete  the  entire  Job  from  beginning 
to  end. 


.456 


.103 


.098 


.058 


ll.R. 


a   Single  1  tent  scale.  SUthtks  not  possible  tb  coinpute.  ^ 

—  ^-  

b   Scile  not  constructed  to  be  homogeneous.  Statistics  not  computed. 

\ 

•  ■ 

I-  ■ 

•* 

1 
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Analytic  Procedure  • 

Repeatability*     Several  measures  of  interobserver  agreement  or  repeat- 
ability for  nominal  and  otdinal  scales  exist  in  the  psychometric  literature 
The  most  common,  percentage  or  proportion  of  agreement,  suffers  in  that  it 
includes  agreement  which-  could  be  accounted  for  by  chance;  thus  can  be 
deceptively  high  if  the  number  of  categories  is  small  or  if,  only  a  few 
categories  are  used  with  any  appreciable  frequency .     Cohen's  weighted  kappa 
(k^)   (Cohen,  1968';  Fleiss,  Cohen,  &  Everitt,  1969)  provides  a  chance  cor- 
rected estimate  of  the  proportion  of  agreement  between  raters.;    In  addition 
the  statistic  allows  for  partial  as  well  as  full  agreement  by  assigning 
differential  penalties  to  deviations  from  perfect  agreement.     Given  the 
ordinal  nature  of  the  scoring  system  it  was  decided  that  wheri  there  was 


per 


feet  agreement  among  observers  (i.e.,  Observer  A  rated  3  and  Observer  B 


raded  3),  full  agreement  credit  (or  a  weight  of  1.0)  would  be  giyen.  When 


th 
Ob 


ratings  differed  by  only  one  category  (i.e.  ,  Observer  A  scoreid  k3  and 
srerver  B  scored  2  or  4),  then*  one-half  agreement  credit  would-be  given 
(or  a  weight  of  .5).     Disagreements  of  more  than  one  category  betiVeen 
ot/servers  were  given  no  agreement  credit  (or  a  weight  of  .0). 

In  general,  i*^^  is  computed  by  subtfracting  the  weighted  proportion  of 
a{;reement  expected  by  chiance        >  weighted  cross-products 

the,  marginals)  from  the  weighted  observed  proportion  of  agreement  and 
aiding  by  the  maximum  chance  corrected  agreement  possible  (1  -  B^^'^ 
A^oretically ,  •       may  range  in  value  from  -1  to  +1,  however,  maximum 


of 
di 
Th 


values  require  identical  marginals^.     The  extent  to  which  the  marginals 


*     For  the  complete  -formulae  and  computational  procedures  of  K    and  its 


variance  estimates,  see  Fleiss,  6t  aX*  (1969). 


w 
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differ  lowers  the  practical  maximum  value  of        (Cohen,  1960"). 

A       value  of  0  would  indicate  no  increase  in  agreement  above  the 
"chance"  level  estimate  from  the  cross-product  of  marginal  proportioAs." 
Negative  values  of        rfepresfent  levels  of  agreement  less  than  that  to  be 
expected  by  chance  alone.     Positive  values  represent  levels  of  agreement  • 
between  observers  above  that  expected  by  chance. 

Items  on  the  job  observation  instrument  were  placed  a  priori  into 
one  of  the  three  repeataij>ility  and  stability  categories  mentioned  earlier 
depending  upon  the  characteristic  being  measured.     They  were  then  empiri- 
cally placed  using  the  following  criterS^jSgtegory  (same  time)     '  . 
<.33,        (over  time)  <.20;  Category  2— k     &e  time)  >. 33,  k     (over  time) 
<.20;  Category  3— (same  time)  >.33,        (over  time)  >.20. 

The        levels  required  for  different  categories  are  arbitrary  and  by 
usual  conventions  may  appear  low.,^    It  must/T)e  understood,  however,  that. 


is  a  direct  measure  of  the  proportion  of  weighted  agreement  between 
observers  above  chance.  was  set  at  a  lower  level  for  the  over-time 

situation  because  characteristics  of  jobs  often  change  from  time  to  time, 


2  '  ■ 

Any  Kw  which  is  not  signif icantly'flif f erent  from  0  ap  the  .01  level, 
regardless  of  its  magnitude,  was  regarded  as  having  a  value  <.20  for 
categorization  purposes. 

^     C^re  -should  be  taken  oot  to  confuse        with  the  Pearson  r.  is 
equivalent  to  the  produce-moment  correlaTioh  only  when  partial  agreements 
are  weighted  in  such  a  ^ay  that  the  agreement  weights,  wi^ 's  are  according 
to  the  formula  (derived  from  Cohen,  1968)     .  ^ 

^  '  Wi/=     (k  -  1)^  -  d^  .  , 


(k  -  1)^  .  . 

where  k  is  the  number  of  possible  rating  categories  and  d  is  the  horizontal 
or  vertical  distance  from  the  main  diagonal  of  the  k  x  jc  matrix.  The 
weighting  scheme  used  in  the  present  study  wj.ll  typically  yield  a  value  of 
which  is  much  smaller  than  the  corresponding  value  of  the  Pearson  r. 


.  C  / 
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Given  the  behavior  sampling  t^pchnique  employed  in  this  study,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  behavioral  demands  and  characteristics  of  a  job  would, 
be  exactly  the  same  at  any  two  random  points  in  time. 

♦  ■  '   .  .  ■ 

Homogeneity  '  . 

•  '  ,        '■  • 

The  most  common  measure  of  the  homogeneity  or  internal  consistency 

of  a  set  of 'Items  which  comprise  a  scale  designed  to  be  homogeneous  is 

Cronbach's  coefficient  a  (the  generalized  equivalent  of  Kuder-Richardson 

Fo^mula^O).     Because  a  major  determinant  of  the  value  of  this  (Coefficient 

is  the  number  of  items  in  the  scale,  however,  the  coefficient  can  be  very 

high,  even  in  cases  where  the  inter-correlation  among  the  items  is  very 

low.     While  the  scales  involved  In  the  observation  instrument  are  relatively 

short  (none  exceed  six  items),  it  is  still  preferable  to  assess  the  homo- 

geneity  of  the  scales  independent  of  scale  length  (Gu:yLford ,  1954).  T\ 


Scott  (1960)  homogeneity  ratio  is  such  a  measure.  The  g^pgeneity  rato^ 
which  ranges  from  0  to  1,  expresses/the  ratio  between  tHj^Kis.  The*  > 
first  term  is  the  difference  between  the  actual  variance  of  the  sum  of  the 


items  and  the  variance  expected  if  the  items  were  uncorrelated .     The  ^ 
second  term  is  the  difference  between  the  variance  expected,  if  all  items 
were  perfectly  correlated  and  the  variance  expected  if  the-  it^ms  were 
uncorrelated.     This  coefficient  can  also  be  interpreted  as  a  weighted  ' 
average  of  thfe  scale's  interitem  correlations. 

\  Results-  . - ' 

< 

Repeatability 

■ ,  r   ■  ■       .  '  ' 

A  mea'^ure  i^  considered  to  exhibit  repeatability  if i^t  falls  ^nto 


18c 

I 
/ 
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Categories  2  or  3  in  the- syBtem  presented  earlier.     Table  1  contains  the 
'        scores  for  observations  made  at  the  same  time  (k        )  and  at  differeri^t 
times  (•^(^j).    As  can  b^seen,  32  of  the| 59  measures  showed  empirical 
agreement  between  observers  when  ratings  were  made  at  the  same  time  (i.e., 

"^(3)  ''^^"^^  yceed  .33)  .     Of  the  -12  mftures'  that  were  not  expected 
to  exhibit  repp^bility  (e.g.  .^operations  of  personality  charaQ,teristics 
and  resource  ;^dequacy),  9  failed  to  meet  the  .33  standard' while  3  exceeded 
the  standard.     Of  the  47  measures  expected  to  be  rated  consistently  by 
observers  when  ratings  were  made  simultaneously,  30  exceeded  the  critical 
V°^:  "^^-  operations  that  failed  were  chiefly  measures  of  external 

feedback,  task  feedback,  work  pressures,  and  effort.  . 

When  the  ratings  were  made  at  different  times,  19  of  the  measures 
showed  acceptable  agreement  between  observers.     In  two  cases,  t^s  agree- 
ment  was  not  predicted  in  advance.     In  the  case  of  12  items,  this  kind  of 
agreement  was  predicted  but  hot  obtained.     These  failures  pi;imarily 
involved  measures  of  feedback,  worker  pace  control,  and  task  identity. 

Homogeneity 

Table  1  also  contains,  when  appropriate,  the  median  interitem 
correlatibn,  coefficient;  a  and  homogeneity  ratio  for  each  a  priori  scale.  , 
When  all  items  of  the  scale  are  not  repeatable,  the  indices  are^jresented 
parenthetically  for  those  scale  items  which  are  repeatable.     The  scaled 
designed  to  tap  the  concepts  of  variety,  autonomy^  rigidity,  certainty, 
.conflicting  demands,  cooperation,  required  skills  and  abilities,  worker 
pace  control,  and  effort  are  reasonably  homogeneous;  that  is,  they  have 
homogeneity  ratios  greater  than  .60  or  60%  of  perfectly" homogeneous 
operations.     For  the  scales  of  external  feedback,  task  feedback,  task 
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identity,  comfort,  work  pressures,  interruptions,  and  resources,  homogeneity 
does  not  exiat.      '  ''  '  ' 

Convergence 

Six  of  the  scales  can  be  meaningfully  tested  for  convergence  since'' 
jpthey  were  measured  by  the  interview,  and  the  observation  data  demonstrate 
both  repeatability  -and  homogeneity.     Table  2  presents  the  multitrait^ 
maltimethod  matrix  for  the  six  scales.     Only  those  observation  items  that 

•■■  :■■  ■  ■  ■■    ■  ■  ■  .  -v   ■ , .  ,  . 

are  repeatable  are  used  to  congtruct  the  scktes  for  the  matrix.  Entries 
on  the  main  diagonal  of  the  matrix  are  coefficient  a  values  for  the 
•    individual  scales  within  a  given  method.     The  circled  correlations  In  the 
lower  left  of  the  matrijc  are  the  convergence  correlations  between  the  same 
constructs  measurd(^  by  the  tv/o  methods.     Four  orf .  the  six  constructs  assessed 
exhibit  reasonable  levels  of  convergence:  variety,  skills,  autonomy,  and 
pace  control.     Certain^i^ahd  cooperation  fail  to  show  convergence  between 
methods.     It  appears  that  what  the  observers  assessed  ^s  certainty  is  »' ' 
related  to  what  the  respondents  viewed  as  va,riety  and  skills  and,  to  some 
exten^,  autonomy  in  ^ir  jobs ,     Cooperation  measured  by  the  observation 
instrument  did  not  correspond  to  any  of  the  other  five  constructs  measured 
by  the  interview,  '  ^ 

The  values  in  ^e  upper  left  and  lower  .right  triangles  (solid  line's)  "T^ 
are  the  monomethod  triangles  that  contain  the  correlations  between  the 
constructs^measured  by  a  single  method,  ^  The  values  in  the  heteromethod 
triangles  (dashed  lines)  are  correlations  between  the  different  constructs 
measured  by  different  methods.     A  comparison  })etween  the  data  in  the 
heteromethod  triangles -and  the  convergence  correlations  shows  that  both 
pace  control  and  autonony  fail  to  exhibit  discrimination.     Both  rplate  ' 


Tible  2 

>^1tUri1t-Hi1tl(Mthod  Nitrtx  (n»448) 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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1,  Variety 
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3^  Certainty 
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.11 
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.25^ 

6.  ^  Cooperation 

.21 

.13 

-.15 
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v^43 

-.12 

.32 

2.  Skills 

3.  Certainty 

4.  Autonomy 

5.  Warker  pace  control 
i.  Cooperation 

a  Single  1  too  scale, 


more  highly  to  variety  and  sklljLs  as  measured  by  the  Interview  method  than' 
they  do  to  the  Interview's  attempt  to  assdss  these  constructs.    On  the 
.othaar  hand,  the  meaauTes  of  variety  arid  skllla  do- show  acceptable  teiels  '  - 
of  discrimination  when  the  convergence  correlations  are  compared  with  the 

.correlations  in  the  heterofliethod  triangles. 

.  •  *    '  *  ■  . '        *       •     .  .■ 

The  correlatlorls  In  the  observation -monomethod  -triangle  are  very 
high.     It  appears  that  observers  have  Jpff  lculty,  dlsc^rlmlna ting  among  the^^T 
cjonstructs  of  variety,  skills,  certainty,  autonomy,  arid  pace  control,  but  V 
do  seem  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  thpse  dimensions  and  coooperatlp^i;; 
A  comparison  between  the  convergence  correlation*  and  the  monomethod 
triangles  reveals  that  the  criteria  for  discriminant  validity  are  met  for', 
interviews  but  not  for  oTjservations.  ^  '  ' 

Discussion  ^  .  •  : 

The  observational  tdchrilque  for  assessing  jc^,  characteristics  which 
was  used  In,  the  present  study  was  moderately  successful.     About  two  thirds 

those-  operations  expected  to.  exhibit  repeatability  did  so  (Table  3 
summarizes  the  results) .     With  minor  exceptions,  scales  Intended  to  jje 
homogeneous  were,  in  fact,-  composed  of  ^homogeneous  Iteihs,     Irl  four  of  the 
Six;  instance  x^ere -it  was  possible  to  test  for  .conyetgencje,  the'' sc 


tended  to  exhibit  convergence  aiid  some  degree  of  discr^iminatiim- 

In  future  investigations,  improyjed  training  procedures  ahd  better 
operatiojis  appear  to  be  necessary  to  assess  job  characteristlds-ln'the^ 
remaining  areas'.     It  is  particularly -important  that  better  meases  and 
perhapis  better  conceptualizat^ibn  of  factors  such  a^^if eedback  .and  task  j. 
Identity  be  deve]so,ped  since  they- play  important  roles  in  many  th^rles  of 


-  Table  3 

Summary  Table:!    The  Observability  of  Job  Dimensions 


Job  Dimension 


General  Repeatability  of  ItCTis  ^ 
At  satne  time    At  different  times    Homogeneity  Convergence 


Variety  ,  Yes 

Autonomy        *  Yes 

External  feedback  /No 

Task  feedback  No 

Rigidity  of  employee  ^  No 

Certainty  Yes 

Cenflicting  demands  Yes 

InteAuptions^  Yes 

Requifed  skills 

and  abilities  Yes 

Worker  pace  control  Yes 

Required  interdependence  Yes 

Required  cooperation     *  Yes 

Work  pressures  No 

Employee  effort  No 

Meaningf  ulness'  Yes 

Resource  adequacy  No 

Comfort     .  Mixed 

Locus  of  worker  pace 

control          '  Mixed. 

Task"  identity  Yes 


Yes 
Yes 

No  , 
,  No 

No 

No 

No  ' 

No 

Yes 

No 
-  No 
No 

1 

^  No 
Yes 
No 

Mixed 

I, 

Mixed 

4 

No 


High 

High 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 

High 

Low 

High  ' 

High  , 
Moderate 
Moderate 

Low 

High 

Low 
Low  ' 

'  b. 
Low 


Moderate 
Moderate 


d 
Low 
d  ' 
d 

Moderate 
Moderate 

d 
Low 

d. 

d 

d 


vb 


a  One  item  scale, 
b    Not  constructe 


homogeneous  scale , 
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c    Analysis  not  done  because  of 

results  of  earlier  operations • 

d    Not  measured  in  the  -interview. 


■  job  design  (Lawler,  i973^)'.       >       *  .        '  ^ 
/.         The  greatest  Alf^iculty.with^the  present  results 'is  the  iack  of  dls- 

"  i  ".  ,       '  •  "  ',  ■      V  •■,      ■ ;  ■    ■  ■ 

crimination  amojig  jolj  chatactejlabitrs  by.-tjie  observation- methbd .     The  large 

coiirelatlons  in  the  observation  method  triangle'  indicate  t"hat  substantial- 

method  variance ;was- Resent .  ■  While «th^  case  has  been  made' elsewhere  , 

(Hacl^an  A  Uwler^  1971)  ^hat  there  is  an  underlying  ecological  relation- 

;ship  among  some 'of- the  construct.^  measured*. h^re,  the  observatiofa  instrument 

/as  Coristructed  and  as  used  by  the "observers  in  this  study  was  clearly 

.subject  to  a  Vstematic  source' of' terror  in  the  foirm  bf-a  hklo  or \s^-f actor. 

Three  methodological  factors  .probably  weakened,  the  results  of  this^ 
Study;         *-  /  * 

1.    .Tt^^  training  was  geared  primarily  toward  obtaining  interobserver 

/'.''■■.■■     .  ■  ■  .:■  ■  ■ ..-  . 

agreement;  .tqnsistency  with  conceptual  constructs  and  previous  research 
was  of  secWiry  importance.     The  current;  study  establishes  that  observers 
can  be  trained  in  such  a  way  that  they  will. agree  with  each  other  and  that 
their  ratings  on  a  priori  scales  will  be  conslstfent.     Future  efforts  should 
build  on  this  V  learning  and  devote  time  to' the  development  of:  an  understanding 
of  the  under lykg  concepts  of  the  observation  instrument  (e.g.  ,  What  is 
autonomy?,     What  is  variety?).     The  objective  would  bfe  to  improve  the  ability 
6f  the  observer  to  discriminate  among  constructs.     This  should  contribute 
to  increased  convergence  with  .other  measures  and . tO  increased  discriminant 
validity.  .  r 

2.     The  Instrument  was  designed' to  collect  a  large  amount  of  data  and 
Include  many  exploratory  and/or  experimental  items  as  well  as  item&.  designed 
to  gather  data  for^a^^ide  Variety  of  other  purposes.  .  Interviews  with  the 
observers 'indicated^that  the  length  of  the  instrument  led  t<»  observer 


boredom'taxid  problems  in  keejpirig  constructs  clear.    This  is  reflected  iri  V 
the  paltterns  that  emerg^.  from  the  multitrait-multlmethod  matrix.     One '^^ayJ  ' 

•      '         .  ■  \         .'*.'•/■,■  "■  ■'■         ■  ■  •  V'^i*'  \ 

pf  improving  thq  qyalitfy  of  ol)s,erv£itions  would  be  to  shorten  antj  simpljlfyl 
the  instrument  so  that  it  taps  the  key  measurable  dimensions  of  a  job  in  > 
a  liiniraura -araourft  of  time.'  '    •       *        — - 

'  .  3.     Certain  jobs^ are  undoubtedly  more,  inherently  observable  \klong  ■ 

the  dim6ns:^on:a*  used  in  thi^*  study  than  others.    An  assembly '  line  iob  is    I  * 

:    •    \         ■  ■      •  '    ■  >   ■.■  ■  ■  '   ■    • ''        '1  • 

pr6bably  more  obser^gble  by  this  technique  than  would  be  the  jfib  o^  a  / 

•<.       '  .      •  ■  '    .  •         '  .  '   ■  '  '  , 

financial  vice  president.     In  future  investigations,  atialy.^es  parallel  to  ' 

those  , of  this  irxve^tigation  on  respondents  subgrotiped  by  job  ty?5e  could 

.  '  ■       -v.  .-.  ■    ^-^  ^        .    ■  ■  '  ■      ,      •     -  \^^^ 

provide  useful  information  ^bout*  tRfe  applicability,  of  the  obserVational  ^  , 


hnique  to  different  types  of  jobs.     Such  analyses  are  not  possible  in 


tKe  present  study  because  of  insufficient  cdses  in  many  job  categories. 
Additional  ;iata  collection  designed, to  permit  such  analysis  by;job 
classification  is  currently  underway4  '  « 

In  addition  to  resolving  *  the imethodo^ogical  problems,  future  research 
needs  to  jaixamine  how  structured  observations  such  as  these  relate  to  *  \ 
employees \attitudes  ^arid  behavior .     It  would  not  be  expected  that  job  - 
observations  will  "be  as.  tflosely) related  to  performance,  absenteeism  and 
turnover  as  will  employee,. attitude  data  since^  presumably ,  job  character- 
istics influence  attltuddl^- which  in  turn  ^ixy^uence  betiavior.     Certain  job 

factors,  •however,  should  be  significantly  related  to  behavior  and  to 

,      '       ■  ■'        "  .  '      .  '   ■  / 

•attitudes  concerned  with  satisfaction  and  motivation.     It  is  ctucial  that 

■  ■  ■  '  ■    ^       '  •  -  V      ■  ^        "  ■  , 

these  kinds'  of -links  be  established .     Research  in  organizations  cannot 

■      '  .\  .  .    ■        /         '  ^ 

continue  to  consist  of  many  studies  relating  attitudes  to  attitudes  along' 

with  a  few,  studies  relatitig  attitudes  to  performance.     The  develojpment  of 


an  'eftectlve  observation •  approach  appfjars  to  be  one  .i&fdy  fco  increade  the 
number  of  studies  that  relate  envirbjuDental  ihd  at  condlt/Lbhs  to 

yempibyees'  atftitudes  arid  behavipr.    T,he^iipportahce  of  doing  so  ia^ 

'   '  "v.-  ■    •   •:..* ■  ■ ,  .  ^  ^  '       ■•  ' ,  '■    /   ./■  ■,        '■'  • 

PY^rptate;  effective  interventions  designed  toi^icreage  organizational 
effect ivenesa  require  knowledge  of  how  the  oM^tive  charWteristics  of  / 
the  work  environment  affect  individuals. 


■  1 :      '  ■ 
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ABSTRACT 


n;,/..^^.    P^P^''  cWsid^s  alternative  explanations  of  two  pr'eviously  noted 
llmitaMons  of  staWdized  observations:    only  moderate  cpttvergence  '    .  ^ 
.  between^ obsferv?tioJ»ar  and  Interview  mfeasures,;  and  lack  of  discrimination 
among  observational,  measures  of  different  concepts . V  it  explores  such 
potential-explanatory  factors  as  unreliability  of  ineasuresV true  ecol^^^ 
covariance  among  different  Job' dimensions,  observer  bias  in  the  form  of        .  '^"^ 
halo  effects.    The  analyses  were  performed  on  four  scales  tapping  job  ^  > 

characteris^tlcs'fexpected  Vo  be  stableC    Results  showed  that  these  obser- 
vation scaltes  exhibited  reasonable  internal  consistency (  repeatability        '  ' 
and  stability  .     That  is,,  diff  erent  observers  at  the  sanie  time' agreed  ' 
somel^hdt  wi-th  each  .other  bue  not  enough  to  reject  the  Motion  of  hald 
bias  among  observers;  and  the  decrea^ie  over  time  in  agreement  among 
observers  was  not  undujy  large,  thereby  suggesting  ongoing  changes  in 
job  characteristics.    Further  'analyses  documepted  the  existence. of  the- 
halo  bi^^  among  observers,  but  found  it  not  to  be  latge.    The  bias  did 
prove  larger,  howe,ver.Vf or  the  less  concrete  scales.    Controlling  on  bias 
nonetheless,  did  not  eliminate  the  covariance  am&ng  job  characteristics,  M 
indicating  that  jobs  in  the  present  sample  were  di^tpibuted  along  a  single 
.dimension.     Thus  the^  inability  of  observers  to  dis«iriminate  among  some 
job  character istrixfs  suggests  in'i^rt  that  these  chkracteristics  are  ' 
highly  related  in  the -workplace.'  .  '  '  . 
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BIAS  INHERENT  IN  OBSERVATIONAL  MEASURES 


'  An  e^ller  paper  .(Chap ter  fVisuggested  that  standardized 

Provide  a  useful  alternative  t6  questiohnaires        '  ^' 

-  I  ■  ■         ^'     .  ■  '  y      r  .    .  \         '  ^ 

a  source  of  da£a  regarding  jobs*;  i  The  p         dem-  , 
»  1^  .     .  - '  ■ 

onstrated  that  whtle  alternative  obseli-x^^^j^nal' measures  of  the  same  > 

.  ' '  '"^--^ 

phenomenon  showed  reasonable  convergence,  there  was  only  moderate' con- 
^rgence  between  parallel  observationf^i  ^hd  interview  measures.  -There 
was,  furthertnote,  considerable  latk  of  dir^criminatlon  among  observa- 
tional  measures  designed  to  tap  different  concept8.c   The>e  finings  may 
reflect  unreliability  ixi  the  alternative  measures,  or  they  may  represent- 
true  ecological  covariance  ainon«  different  job  dimensions,     it  i6  also 
possible,  however,  that  the  findings  reflect  observer  bias— a  halo 
effect,  or  a  tendencjy  for  observers  to  see  jobs  as  either  **good"  or 
"bad"  along  all  dimensions,    To'the  extent  that  this  is.  trqe,  observa- 
tional measures  should  b(|^used  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  or  the  effects 
of  such  bias  controlled  statj?ltically.  '       .  ^ 

This  paper  represents  an  attempt  to  explore  the  degree  of  bias 
o\   halo  inherent  in  observational  measures,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the 
ecological  relationships  among  job  characteristics.  Confirmatory 
factor  analysis  (Alwin,  197A;    io^eskog  et  al,  1970;  Werts  et  afT,  19740 
be  used  to  explore,  these  Issues.    Specifically,  two  areas  win  be 


job  observations 
and  interviews  asl 


J  4 

CreaCed  In 


thlsp'paper,     (1)  Three\^cale8  tliat  showed  stabj^lty  J.n  , 

the  earU^tr.  at^      (Chaptfer.  4)  will  be                      aas^sV  tlie'i* 'r4peat-  -V 

abllity:/iahd:     aSiiLify-^  greater  detailvo' 1^1^  aa^sessmeiit •  ^  ■  l . 

■  'vprevioualy  fcij:  sliigle  itieiks  only .    Tfc^^isV Impd^ht^,  Itqyeyerv'  ttt  ' 

the  repaatablltty  and  Btaltiltty  of  scales  la  ad^ltlon^/  Blnce  oiaa^^^^  '  { 

l?las,  whUe  Itiflatlng^  eatlmates.  of  internal'^ c^^  would  lower 

'  .  -A  ■       .    ■„  :  ;  ...         •        v       ■  ■  •.  ■  ■  •■ 

•  est^J^te^  of  ^rfepaatablllty-  and.  stability.    (2)  ifie  amount  of  observer  - 

'^i^:}^^  obsy:^*tional  measures'Cili^e.  assessed.    Controilin^  fbr 

•  this  bliae;  JhettV  the  relatlo^hlps  among  different  job  charact^tlatlcs       ^'  ; 
In  thte  aample  of  jobs  oJ)Berved\ill  be  examined.    " '  *- 


\    '    -  Method^       '  '  * 


The  method  of  data  collection  was  d^erlbed  fully  inj:Kapfer 


4%,    Only  a  few  of  the  measures  reported  in  tliat  study  w^re  u^d  '       ,  ^ 
here.     The  analyses,  in  the  present  case,  were* confined  to  those 

^^"'"^f'Jw^^^^^^^^^^      tapping  Job  characteriatlcs  that  tte  researchers  expected  ^  ^ 
to  be/  itableV  -Foyr  s\/ch  Job  characteplstlcs  were,  therefore,  choten  for  i 
analys:^:    specif  liability  (certainty) ,  worker  pace  control,  skill  cofc-  \ 
plexlt'y,  and  autonomy.    wKile  the  first  three  sc(alea  represent  dpefeififc' 
job  chai^acterlsticlft,  the  last  encompasses  a  more  global  Job  dimension* 
The  four  scales,  ^nd  the  items  usted  ^ tap  each,  are  documented  in  *  ^ 
Table  1.      ,  ^  ^  *     ^  .  , 

In  order  tQ  analyze  the  repeatability  and  stability  of  the 

I 

observation,  scales,  confirmatory  factor  analysis  was  used.  Thla 
analytic  approach  "tite^^pijBnts  a  way  fo  disentangle  the  effeil^ts  of  ( 
observer  bias  from  tho^e  effects  caused  by  the  phenomenon  in  questldn  . 
per  se^ 

...    '      •  ■ .  r  .  '  201'-  ,  •  ..  ••  , 
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.\2»    Worker  Pace 


Hbw'much  itilonomy  id  thtrfe'  in  the  Job? 

^Ai)/  "  :-.,;, •  . .  .., 

The        a4.1dw8  a    individual  to  make  a  lot 
;  ,,of;^e6t$ibn8  on  his  or  her.  pwi^"    (A2)  . 
(-)  The  j  ob :  den^ea^  the^  Ind ividual'  any  chance 
'  ^  -  tb  use  hij^yiifer 

^    dia fete t don:;  (A3)  V-  , 

My  J*'  allows  fi&  tp.^make  a  Idt  of'dec^-  ^ 
sions  ph' my  vo^^  r  (AI2)  > 

How  much  control  do eQ  the  worker  ha^e  in 
.  setting:  thfe^  nate  of  his  or  vher  .own 
;  .  :  work?  .(PCL)   .  ^  > 

How  niuch  control'  dofis„  ..the^  worker,  himself 
or  herself ^have  oVert  the  pJac^  of  his/her 
work?    .(P,C2)  >  .  , 

/ The  jplx  ^^^lows  th^  individual ^ t6y  determine 
hisVr  her  worjc^^pace?^    (PC3)  ' 
How^.  ttue  is^^^^i    that  the  speed  .^t,  which  you 
^  ,     work  is  determined  by  youjf^elf?  (PCIl) 

■    to  wha^  extent  ^oesn^e*'^^™  the 
^    use  of  ^sophisticated  or  comol^iit  skilla?  . 

Csci)  •  ;^  , 

How  j.ntellectually  dtemandjSyl^^  job? 

.  'ISG2)_;:;^  V 

.        •  (*-^](J^he,  job  is^«d  iimple  that  any- 

'  ^    body  cou-Ld  handleVltL.^^^^      little  or  no 
k>  '  inittalytrainin^^^^^^ 

-     My  job  reqult]ga#^jfl'igh  level  of  skill. 

<sciir    /     .  j;.- 

What  ia^^e'level  of  .stfhool^^^^i^^^^^  , 

%   your  j  if? (SCi  2L  ;  > 

4.    Specif lability-    How  much  unc^rtainey  is  thdre  in  the/job? 
Certainty  (SPS)       (SPl)-  "  V 

Tl^^^  the^  ^ipidividual  to  be 

ablfe,  £o  handle  8uxrt>rlsing  or 
'     •  unpredictable  situations.  CSP2) 

'    The  indir^idvial  working  on  the  Job  d^es 

taskd -which  are  cleai^ly  def irted?  -(SP3) 


3.  Sk|ll 

Complexity 
(SCS)  ' 


METHOD  . 

Obseryiation 
Observation 

Observation 

InteiTview 

Interview 

Observation 

Observation 
Observation 
"Interview  < 

i  •  ■ 

Observation  ' 
t)bservation 

o  ' 

Obaervatipn 
Interview 

Interview 

Observation 

Observation 
Observation 


,  >         .         •  Results  ' 

The  three  specific  Job  charecteristics  used  in  the  study—  ' 
iipecif iabUity,  worker  paci  control,  and.  skill  complexity—were' analy ted 

according  to  the  model,  presented  iri  Figure  '1.    The  correlation  ^  repreV  ' 

)1  '  '■  ■'    *  *■   •    \  X  '  ^ 

sented  by  A  is  an  indication  o£»the  repeatability  of  the  concept  being 

■  '  ■     ■     '  '  '  •  ■  '  ,  '  '  t.     '  ■ 

measured  by  two  observers  at  the  samft  time.  -The  two  B  correlations  pro,- 
vide  an  incjication  #f  the  stability  of  t^^ll  concept.    The  X's  represent 
the  relationships  6f  each  of  tjtji  items  to  the  concept  being  measured'.:^ 
It  should  be  pointed' out  that  the  X^s  are  higher  if  ofisirver  bias  exisjis, 

but  that  unless  different  observers  are  biased  In  the  sa^e  wayr  the  A 

... 

and  p  correlations  are  not.  / 

\<  ■■   /  r 

.  Figures  2,,  3,  and  A  show  th^  results  of  thetfte  analyses  and 
Tables  2,       4  show  the  residual  matrices  indicating  the  differences*  - 
between  the  observed  correlations  among  the  measures  used  In  the.  ahaly-^ 
sesy  Ihnd  those  predicted  by  the  results  of  the  confirmatory  factor  r   .  . 
analysis  structure.    These  analyses  indicate:  .  ' 

!•    The 'modelsVin  all  three  at^alyses  provlde^^asohably  good  fits 
of  the"  data,    in  the  model  for  Job  spectfiabiilty/  SP2  ia  less  reliable' 
than  the  ^ther  measures^  and  the  reaiduals  indicate  that  thi^  measure 
doe^  not  fit  the.  mo'del  as  wellv  as  dq  thp  others.    As  a  result^  SP2  was 
dropped  from  further  analyses.    Similarly  PC2  was  dropped  from  ^the  pace 
control  acal^i    Excluding  these  measures,  156  of  168  of  thV  residuals 


St^ctiy  speaking,  these  are  not .  correlations',  byt  paj^^eters  of  ^the 
model  whlcft  are  conceptually  similar  to  the  correlations  among  the  scale^/ 
^correctedJfor  'the  unreliability  In  the  scales  •    They ^111  be  referred  to\  as 
^correlations  here  for  e^se  of  presenpatlon/  '  /; 

' .  '  ♦  •■'•**■.  "'^i 

2  '        '    '       ■      •  '      •    ■         •     '  . 

:       The  X'3  can  be' Interpreted  In  a  manner  similar  to  factor  loadings 

In  a*f^tor  analysis  which  uses  an  oblique  rotation,  .  .  .  ^ 
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Observations  1  ^nd  2  occur  at  the  same  time;  observation  3  att>a  ddi^f fierent  time. 


.  Figure  1 


•Model  for  Analyzing  the  Stability'^  and  Repeatability 
of- Job  Obaervation  Scales 
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Observations  OBI  and  0B2  both  occurred  at  the  same  time;  0B3  at  a  different  time;  n  -  Al;  df  -24 


Figure  2 
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Ibsemtions  OBI  and  OB 2  occurred  at  the  Jie  time;  0B3  at  a  different  time;  n  -  41;  df  -  53 
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Figure  4 
Jo|)  Skill  Complexity 
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Table  2 

Residual  Matrix  for  P§ce  Control  Model 


1. 

OBl-PCl 

,00 

2. 

0B1-PC2 

.00 

.00 

3. 

0KL-PC3 
PB2-PC1' 

.00 

.05 

.00 

A. 

.02 

.08 

-.04 

.00 

1  ■ 

5. 

OB2-PC2 

-.05 

-.20 
-.02 

,  -.07 

.02 

.00 

i>. 

OB2-PC3 

.01 

-.05 

-.01 

.00 

.00 

7. 

0B3-PCi 

.00 

.'lA 

-.05 

.03 

-.10 

 « 

.07 

.00 

8. 

OB3-PC2 

-.05  ' 

.06 

^  -.08 

.OA 

-.11 

-.01 

:oo 

9. 

■  OB3-PC3 

.02 

.09 

.03 

-.05 

-.lA 

.  -  .01 

.00 

Table  3 

Kesidual  Matrix  for  Specif lability  .Analysis 


.00 


-.01 

.00 

-.01 

-.03 

.00 

/  . 

\ 

.01 

-.03 

.00 

.00 

»  '  1 

V, 

.02, 

.08 

-.01 

-.04 

.00 

■  • 

-.02 

119 

;o6 ' 

.06 

.01 

.00 

.03 

.08 

.02 

.  -.03 

.02 

.00. 

» 

-.02 

.13 

-.01/ 

-.0,6 

■  ! 

.04 

-.10  ' 

.02 

.00 

..11 

.U 

.09 

.da 

,/ 

.22 

.15 

.15 

'  .17 

.00 

-.11 

.07 

-.10 

-.'12 

.07 

.14 

-.01 

-.02 

-.04 

-.09^ 

.03 

-.09 

-.04 

.00 

.01 

-.08 

-.12 

1 

-.01 

.00  ' 

•  .06 

» 

.08 

-.00 

.12 

-.01 

-.10 

-.03 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

•  7 

8 

9 

.  .  00 

.01  loo 

-.03    -.03  -.03 

10  11 
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Residual  Mf^trlx  ^or  Skill  Cpmpiexity  Analysis 
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A- 
2. 

3. 

4. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9, 


OBl-SCl 
0B1-SC2 
0B1-SC3 
0B2-SC1 
OB2-SC2 
OB2-SC3 
0B3-SC1 
OB3-SC2 
OB3-SC2 


.00 

,-Joo 
':oi 


.00 

•.02  \  ':o6 


.06 

'  .00 

7.03 

-.01 

.00 

-.01 
.02 

.02' 

-.ol 

.00 

.02 

.04 

-,04  ■ 

-.07 

.06 

-.oi 

-.04 

-.05. 

.08 

-.02 

'3 

4  ■ 

5 

6 

.00 
,00 

;oi 


■  ■  I 

.01  .00 
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,are  less  than  ,10;  none  of  the  residuals   is  significantly  different 
/        from Jzero  (p  <  .05); 

^  *2.    In  all  three  analyses,  the  X  values  for  the  same  items  were 
Similar  for  all  three  observers  (shown  in  Figulfes  2,  3,  4)/'  This 
indicates  that  the  structure  of  the  scales  is  the  same  for  each  set  of 
pbsetivations,  as  It  should  be  since;  the 'observers  were  assigned  randomly 
to  bfcse^jatlons  one,  two  and  three,  ^ 

3,    In  all  three  irialyses  correlation  A  is  greater  than  the  two  B 
J"         correlations,  indicating  that  repeatability  Is  grater,  than  stablMty 

^r  scales.     These  results  also  Indicate,  however,  that  there  Is  a  large 
degree  of  agreement  among  observers  at  different  times  (averages  of  42%, 
I  AOZ^  and  65%  of  the  variance  in  the  concepts),  and  that  ^his  agreement 

^  ,^^4      is^  1^0 1  much  less  than  the;  agreement  among  observers  at  the  same  time 
(dif fefence's^verage  18Z,  16X,  a^d  7Z  of  the  variance), 

^      Overall,  thes^  analyses  suppbr^  the  idea  that  observers  agree  in 
their  ratings  Of  these  stable  job  characteristics.    The  decrease  in  ^  ^ 
^  agreement  of  observers  ovir  time  does  not  sctem  large  enough  to  be  worri-- 

some,  and  probably  indicates  Cnat  Jobs  actually  are  different  at  fliffer- 
ent  times.    Nevertheless,  the.  fact ^that  observers  at  the  same  time  did 
not  agree  with  significant  frequency  (between  23%'  and  45Z  of  the 
^  variance  in  ratings)  suggests  thy  existence  of  observer  bias. 

Having^sWSinr"^^l(8t-^^lT^^  scales'  exhibit  reasonable  ., 

internal  consistency,  repeatability,  and  stability,  the  next  step  in  thp  ' 
analysis  was  to  examine  the  extent  of  this  halo,  and  the  extent  of 
the  ecological  relationship  among  the  measures.    To  this  end,  the  data 
were  analyzed  using  the  models  shown  in  Figures  5  and  6.    Both  of  these, 
models  assume  that  data  about  Jobs  were  collected  by  two  observers  and 
by  an  interview  with  the  Job  holder.    The  assumption  was  made  in  the 
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)  Figure  6 

Relationships  Among  Job  Characteristics  with  Observer  Bias 


model  shown  in  Figure  5  that  only  the  interview  data  were  biased, 
whereas  the  "asusmption  in  the  model  shown  in  Figure  6  is  that  both  the  ' 
interview  and  the  observation  data  were  biased.     In  both  cases,  the 
effect  of  observer  bias  was  assumed  to  be  .uncorrelated  with  other  bias 
mea^res,  or  vJith  the  job  characteristics.,   It  was  also  assumed  that  *' 
since  observers  were  randomly  assigned  to  observation  periods,  the 
strength  of  the  biases  a^ociated.with  ti^^^obsdrvation  measures  from  dif- 
ferent observations  was  the  same  as  were  the  validities  of  the  different 
observation  measures.     The  analysis  suggested  that  the  ^odel  in  Figure'  6 
■provided  a  significantly  better  fit,  fqr  the  data  .than  th#|p>del  in  Figure 
*5.     Ifwas  concluded  that  observer  bias  did  exist  in  the  data.  Only 
the  results  of  the  analysis  testing  the  m^dei  in  Figure' 6  will;  therefore 
•be  presented  (Table- 5) .     Table  6  shows^the  residuals  resulting  from  the_ 
analysis,  and  Table  7  the  correlations  among<|}ob  characteristics.  ^ 
The  residuals  shSwn  in  Table  6  indidate  that  the  model  provides 
a  reasonably  .good  fit  of  the  data.     Table  5  indicates  that  thev.observer 
ratings  are  biased,  but  that  the  effects  of  ^.he  observer  bias  are  not 
great.    The'bias  effect  is  greater  fq^  the  specif  lability  and  autonomy 
scales  than  for  the  skill  complexity  and  the  pace  control  scales,  suggest- 
ing that  the  observer  halo  effect  increases  as  the  concreteness  of  the 
scale  decreases.    The  same  trend  appears  in  the  interview  data,  since  the 
interview  bias  is  smaller  for  the  concrete  scales.     It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  "bias"  indicated  for  the  interview  autonomy  measure  may 
simply  Indicate  that  the  job  holder's  ratings  of  autonomy  reflect  informa- 
tlon  that  was  not  available  to  the  observers  (e,g.,  supervisory  style)  ^ 
and  does  not  necesaarily  reflect  invalid  autonomy  ratings.  ^  ' 

Finally.,  the  data  presented  in  Table  .7  indicate  that  even  |c on- 
trolling  for  observer  bias,  and  includinR  interview  "data,  there  is  still 


Table  5 

Relationships  of  Items'  to  Concepts 
ki  the  Model  Shown  In  Figure  6 


Measure 


LoadlnR  on  Scale 


Bias  Effect 


Autonomy 


Shll 


Pace 


Speclfl-      Inter-      Observer  Observer 


Aut.  Sca^e  -  OBI 
Aut.  Scaje  -  0B2 
Autj/lNTl 
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Observers  were  randotaly  assigned  to. obsene  jOljs,  so  the  bias  effects  and  observations  ,of  the  two 
observers  were  assumed  to  be  equal  in- magnitude.  THe  two  oliservations  ocurred  at  different  points  in 

■  tine, :iJr' 552./,  ,        '    V,  '  /'^ 
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Residuals  Resulting  - from /tnalysls  of  Mtl 
f '  y  Shown  In  Figure  6    '  '  -  , 
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1.  SCSOl 

•  ,.00, 

■  .  ■  r, 

■y.  \ 

/ 

2,  SCS02 

.00 

.00 

< 

« 

'V 
1  ' 

.7 

■^..03 

.01 

.01 

4*  SCI2  / 

"■\oi 

V>.03 

.06! 

.■ 

,i 

* 
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'  .00 
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Table  7 


Correlations  Apaong  Job  Characteristics  Resulting  fi 
gjp  of  the  Model  In  Figure  6 


!•  Skill  Coinplexlty  1.00 

2.  Pace  Control  ,80  1.00 

3.  Speclflablllty  ,  \  .91  .70  1.00 
A.  Autonomy  ^      .  .89'  ,96  .9d 


a  high  degree  of  covar  lance  aiaong  job  characteristics.    This  suggests 
that  the  jobs  included  *ln  this  sample  were  distributed  along  a  single 
.dimension.    Jobs  high  on  this  dimension  were  high  on  skill  complexity, 
worker  pace  control,  and  autonomy,  and  Ibw  of*  specif lability .    Thus,  the 
fact  that  observers  do  not  discriminate  amotig  different  job  characteris- 
tics  may  simply  mean  that  the  different  characteristics  of  the  jobs 

■  .  ■  S  .  '  ,  ■  '  '4 

were  highly  related.  V  . 

Discussion  and  Conclusion 
The  analyses  indicated  that  standardized  job    observation  scales 
are  characterized  by  some  degree  of.pbserver  bias,  but  that  they  also^ 

i  '  ,  . 

'^exhibit  considerable  repeatability  and  stability.     Furthermore,  the 

•    ■       .  ■  ■  ■  "  ■  r    '  ' 

results  indicated  that  previously  identified  problems  of  discrimlnability 
among  observer  ratings  of  diiOTrent  job  characteristics  may  be  a  function 
of  the  fact  that  job  characteris tiQs  are  ecologically  related.  ' 

These  conclusions  must  be  viewed,  however,  as  tentative.     It  is 

f 

possible  that  the  observers,  due  to  the  training  procedures  used,  were 

,  ■        .  ■  '  .  ■  ■    '  (■ 

systematically  biased  toward  rating  jobs  along  a  single  dimensionl  If 

this  were  true',  the  effects  of  this  type  of  bias  would  affect  both 

observers'  ratings,  and  would  produce  results  similar  to  those  reported 

here.  *  The  fact  that  the  model  included  interview  ratings  of  the  Job 

suggests,  however,  that  this  type  of  bias  is  accounting  for  only  some 

covariance  among  the  Job  dimensions.     Thus  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 

that  ther^  is  some  multicollinearit^among  job  dimensions,  but  that  the 

results  presented  here  may  represent  an  inflated  -  estimate  of  its. 

extensiveness.  ^ 


Overall,  the  reisults  of  these  analyses  Indicate  that  standardized 
Job  observations  do  represent  a  useful  way  of  collecting  data  about  Jobs. 
These  resul.ts  also  indicate,  however,  the  Importance  of  uelng  niultlple 
methods  of  data  collection  whenever  possible  because  each  soiitce  of  data 
^    (particularly  standardized  observatHons)  is  biased  tfo  some  extent,  ^nd 
only  when  multiple  sources  of  data  are  used  can  these  biases  be  ?8tl- 
mated  and  controlled  for/  ' 
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Obtrusive  measures ^Cffom  Interviews),  less  obtrusive  measures 
^^atlngs  of  trained  observers),  and  unobtrusive  measures  (from  com- 
pany records)  weffe  used  to  measure  four.  Important  occupational  con- 
cepts:   hierarchical  status/  supervisory  style,  job  involvement, 
and  jpb  satisfaction.    The  tests  of  convergence  based  on  different 
types  of  measures  generally  proved  disappointing,    A  fair  degree  of 
opnvergence  was  obtained  between  obtrusive  and  othl^r  measures  of 
hierarchical  status..    No  convergence  emerged  between  the  two  types 
of  measures  of  supervisory  style*    As  regards  Job  Involvement,  the 
less  obtrusive  (ab^servatiotial)  measures  did  not  intercorrelate 
substantially,  let  alone  correlate  with  the  obtnmlve  (interview) 
measure.     In  the  case  of  job  satisfaction,  intercorrelations  were 
appropriately  positive  among  the  obtrusive  (interview)  measures  ^ 
but  only  marginally  poflitive  among  the  less  obtrusive  (observation) 
measures.     Correlations  between  the  two  types  of  measures  yielded 
only  minimal  convergence,. -and  othet  relevant  correlations  suggested 
that  observers*  estimates  of  job  satisfaction  were  based  on  the 
.degree  of  challenge  the  job  offered  rather  than  the  job  occupant's 
response  to  the  job.     By  way  of  interpretation,  various  reasons  were 
cited  for  both  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  achieve 
convergence  between  obtrusive  (interview)  and  les;s  obtrusivje  modes 
of.  measurement., 
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Chapter  6  \ 
OBTRUSIVE  AND  LESS  0BT;RUSIVE  MEASURES  OF  STATUS,, 
SUPERVISORY  STYLE,  INVOLVEMENT,  AND  JOB  SATISFAfcTION 

Obtrusive  measures  such'  as.  questions  asked  in  interviews  have  at« 
least  two  inherent  problems:     (1)  sub j ects  may  be  .motivated  to  providt 
inaccurate  data;  and  (2)  interviews  tap  the  perceptions  of  only  one 
person — the  respondent.    Measures  other  than  questions  in.  interviews,  caBi, 
if  unobtrusive,  minimize  and  sometimes  circumvent  these  problems.  Yet 
obtrusiveness  is  a  continuous  rather  than  a  dichotomous  variable,  and  the 
attempt  in  this  study  was  to  employ  two  methods  less  obtrusive  than 
questions  in  interviews.  ^ 

The  strategy  was  to  assess  the  degree  of  convergence  between  the  less 
obtrusive  measureis  and  the  obtrusive  (interview)  measures  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena (and  to  assess  -the  degree  of  discrimination  among  measures  of  dif- 
ferent phenomena)  obtained  from  eachmethod. 

Three  modes  of  data  collection  wer^  employed  in  thjB  present  study. 
In  addition  to  (obtrusive)  interview  measures,  the  study  included  the 
observations  of  trained  observers  (less  obtrusive  than  interviews  because 
the  workers  were  attending  to  their  work  as  well  as  to  the- presence  of 
observers)  and  da^a  from  company  records  (unobtrusive).     As  many  modes 
o 


f  data  collection  as  possible  were  used  to  assess  four  variables: 
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hierarchical  status,  supervisory  style,  job  involvement/  and  job  satis- 
faction.   ■  .  A 


1  Method 

.  .    0     ,  —  

Sample  '  ~ 

This  report  concerns  only  Phase  I  of  this  study  and  includes  data  on 
^ployees  from  five  organi^atioris:     a  hospital,  a  ptinting  company,  a 
research  and  development  laboratory,  and  two  plants  that  manufactured  aiito- 
mobile  accessories—all  in  the  midwest.  ,  Though  not  strictly  a  sample  of 
a  specified  population,  the  respondents  were  dr^wn  from  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations.    Compared  to  a  national,  population  the  analysis  sample  qbntains 
a  disproportionately  lafge  number  of  female  workers,  young  workers,  blacks, 
single  people,  and  operatives.     A  more  extens4.ve  description  of  sampling  ' 

procedures  and  sample  characteristics  is  provided  in  Chapter  1. 

...  ■.  , 

Measures  ' 

 ' — '.   f- 

A  detailed  account  of  the  three  modes  of  data  collection  appears  in 
Chapters  1,  3  and  4  in  this  volume.     Briefly,  professional  interviewers 
conducted  personal  interviews  in  the- homes  of  employees,  each  interview 
lasting  about  two  hours.     Each  respondent  was  also  observed  on  the  job 
for  an  hour  on  two  separate  occasions  by^two  different  observers  who  had 
previously  ieen  trained  to  rate  a  varji&v  of  characteristics  of  worker 
and  job.     In  addition,  organizational  rechj'ds  .were  made  available  by 
management  to  the  research  staff  to  code  such  basic  file  information 
as  resporident's  annual  income. 


:  Results  and  Discussion 

■■■  ■  •  ■ "  '         '        "  . 

Status  ' 

Five  variables  expected  to  vary  as  a  function  of  hierarchical 

\'-       •  -      . .  ■  .  ■  "        '  ' 

status  in  organizations  were  measured:    mental  skill  level  required  to 
do  the  work,  status  symbols  (e.gt,  carprfets  on  the  floor  or  dr^es  on  the 
windows),  the^ amount  of  freedom  alloweci  In  doing  one^s  work.  Income,  and 
being  a  superv^jBkof  other  employees^.    An  inspection  of  Table  1  shows 
which  of  the&e  ^ffiables  were  measured  through  interviews,  obsetvatloni^, 
and  company  records. 

Table  1  shows  the  correlatlonis  among  the  eight  status  variables. 
The  variables  all  had  one  thing  ;tn  common,  viz.,  they  were  ekpected  to  ' 
vary  with  hierarchical  status.    All  of  the  correlations  were  positive 
and  significant  (p  <  .05).    The  correlations  among  the  four  measures 
less  obtrusive  than  Interview^  (upper  ^eft  triangle)  were  quite  strong. 
Indicating  that  they  did. have  a  common^ element .     The  correlation  between 
mental  skill  level  And  freedom  In  that  .triangle  was  so  strong  (.^1) 
that  It  could  be  Inferred  that  the  observers  did  not  distinguish  between 
these  two  variables.     That  the  concepts  were  Indeed  separate  was  Indica- 
ted  by  the  relatively  loiter  correlation  (.30)  between  them  in  the  Intervl 
datd  (lower  right  triangle) . 

The  correlations  among  the  four  Interview  variables  were  lower  than 
the  correlations  among  the  three  observation  variables,  indicating  that, 
while  the  variables  had  a  common  element  (status),  the  respondents 
were  able  to  distinguish  among  them  better  than  were  the  observers. 
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Table  1 

Correlations  Among  Aspects  of  Statqs* 
(N-460) 


.3 


6  -^7 


LESS  OBTRUSIVE 
Observations 

1.  ^Mental  skill  level 

2.  Status  symbols 

3»    Amount  of  freedom 


)  - 


.54 

.81  .45 


UNOBTRUSIVE 
Records 


4.    Annual  incc 


.48 


.38  .39 


OBTRUSIVE 
Interviews. 


5. 

Mental  skill  level 

.  67 

-^3 

.58 

..41 

6. 

Supervisory  status 

.52 

.35 

.51 

.47 

.47 

7. 

Enough  freedom 

.22 

■  15 

.24 

.13, 

.30 

.13 

8. 

Annual  income 

.44 

.44 

.34 

.71 

.36 

.36 

.15 

a  ■' 

All  correlations  were  significant  beyond  the*  .01  level.  ^ 


The  correlations  between  thje  obtrusive}^  atid  th^ 
gathered  data  are  also  in  Table  !•    Since  each  variable  measured 
one  aepept  ^£  were  expected  to  be  significant 

but  less  th^n.perfter^    Overall.,  this  expectation  was  confirmed;  most 

'      ■  •      •  '  ■ 

of  the  correl£ftionS  were      ^medium  strength. 

Identical  Concepts  Measured  by  Different  Methods,    Three  of  the 

specific  aspects  of  status,  viz.,  mental  Skill  leyely^ freedom,  and 

annual  income    were  measured  by  J'nterview  and  by  a  less  obtrusive  jnethod. 

TJie  variable  measuring  each  of  these  aspects  from  one  source  should  have 

corresponded  more  closely  to  the  vatiable  ftrpm  th^  other  source  measjuring 

the  same  aspect  than  it  corresponded  to  any  pther  variable  in  the  iptriic.' 

^       In-general,  thie  interview  measured  met  this  test.     The  only  eiccep^ 

t ion  was  the  interview  variable  measuring  freedom,  which  cprrelf^ted 

more  8trorigly/(r  «  ;30)  with  the  Interview  mfea^ure  of  mental  skill  level 

than  with  the  observation  measure  of  freedom  (r  ■  .24).  I 

The  lesB  obtrusive  measures  also  me^  thisttest  with  one  exception: 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  observers  were  not  able  to  distinguish  between 

.  ■     ..  ■ 

job's  freedom  .  and  the.  mental  skil.l  level  required,  .'since  ,.ob«erved 

freedom  was  more  highly  correlated  with  mental  skill  level  as  measured 

by  either  method  than  with  freedom  as  measured  by- the  interview./  If 

observed  freedom  were  eliminated  from  thh  matrix,  observed  mental  skill 

level  was  more  strongly  correlated  (r  «  .67)  with -the  interview 

measure  of  n^pntal  skill  level  than  with  any  ot^her  variable  In  the  matrix. 

Also,  recorded  annual  income  was  more  strongly  correlated  with  the 

interview  measure  of  annual  income  than  with  any  other  vari^ifc^. 


Analysis  hy  Organizational  Site,  .It  was  possible  that  some  of  the 
measures  of  status  were  more  valid  within  a  single  organization  than 
across  ^l^eral  organizations.    If  this  were  trUe,  the  organisation  would 
act  as  a  suppressor  Vairl^bie,  i.e*,  the  correlations  for  the  whole  sample 
would  be  smaller  than  the  correlations' fpr  any  e ingle  svbeiampiii^  tn 
tioti  of  correlations  among  the  atatus  vari|ibie^'||^  si^^         in  each  of 

^^^^  sitefs  (not  shown  fiere)  did  not  support  this  premise,  however. 
No /oypr^l  trend  toward  larger  correlations, within  sites  thili  for  the 
..whole  "sample  wap  detected.  '    /  . 

It  was  concluded  that  less  obtrusive  tneasures  of  variables  indicating 
•status  were  obtainable  from  both  company  records  and  standardized 

obseilvations.  ^  <  , 

■   ;    ,  •  .    ■•'■■'■r..  .  \        •  "  ■      •  --.  ■  ■  ^       ■  : 

Supervisory  Stylfe  "        T  ? 

.      ■"  "  ■■  '  ■    .     .    ^  .  '  ■  '      ■ ,  .  ' 

Fouli?^  supervisory  style  variables  were  measured  through  thci  interview: 

■  ,   --^     ■    .    •  ■  .  »       •     •  .     -a:  -  •     .  . 

ps3^^hological  support  offered  by  the  supervisor  to  his/her  sub^Qydinates , 

"    "       •  -^^     ■     ;    ■     ^  '      ^ .      .  '      I  ^'^::^^\. 

the  supervisor    having  high  work  stlihdard^=*for  hlm^erf/herselt^j^^^^ 

of  feedback  given  to  subordinates,  and  the '  extent  to  which  the  ^^ibjarvlsor 


insist;^d  .on;:hard  subprddnates.     One  of  these,  ^supervisor  ' 

feedback,  was  also  measured  by  observation.     In  addition,  observers  ra^d 
the  physical  proximity  of  the  supervisor  to  his/her  subordinates,  the-^ 
degree  tfo  whlch^the  details  of  a  subordinate*©  job  were  cioi^*6ly  supervised,^ 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  supervisor  exerted  unreasonable  pressure  for 

production.     It  was  expected  that  there ^would  be  a  moderate  relationship 

•  -  .         ,  ■    ^  .  *  --'^ 

between  these  last  three  observation  variables  and  the  interview  *iT\easiires 

:     '         (  ■ 


of  high  .work  standards  for  sel'r  and  insisting  i)n  hard  work  from  stibordlnatM^ 
;  :    Overall »  the  attempt  to  measure  eupervisory  style  with  less-obtrusive 
'  iD^asures  yielded  dismal  results.    ,8p^e  of  tfie,  cbrr 

^vatioii  and  interview  supervisory  dtyle  fteasured  was  signif  icant  N^eyond 
the  .05  confidence  level  (Table  2).  ,  Apparently,  , measures  obtained  by  the 
two  methp^' were  not  m^^^  the  same  things  at  all.    Even  the  supervisor 

JEeedback  measures,  two  virtually  identical  items  measured  by. different 
methods,  were  not  related  to  each  other.  . 

Relationships  Among,  the  Obsejnyed  Variables,   'a11  of  ttie  correlations 

among  the  observation  meaisures  were  positive,  significant,  and  of, low 

'ft,*  1 

or  moderate  Strength.    Tliey  are  about  as  strong  as  expected,  given 
^'tliat  tltife  variables  in  the  triarilgle  were  probably  related  but  not 
identical .   *   '      ^  • 

^    Relationships  Among  the  Interview  Variables.    The  relet ionships  among. 

^    •  V'^"'         '   ■  ^  ■  . 

the  interview  variables  were  all  positive  and  about  as\0trong  as^he      '  - 
relationships  fpund  among  the  observed  variables.     It  was  'puzzli^Hthat 
a  few  of  theii^  were  sb  strong,,  e.)^*,  the  correlation  between  supervisor 

/  ■■■•'^    -^^■v^-^'^^^''.,  ■  ......  .     "  ■         ,'  ■ 

support  arid  supervisors  having  high  work  s'thndarda.    Jf  It  were  not 
for  the  loif  correlations  between  the  supervisor  insisting  on  haipd  work 
and  the  other  variables,  it  might  be  concluded  that  a  halp  effect  or  a; 
response  bias  accounted  for  much  of  the  strength  of  the  relet ionshlFis. 
Those  low  correla,£ipns  repu<^^^         this  interpretation,  however. 

;    Since  the  observers  spent  very  llttliB  time  with  the  supervisor  relative 
to  the  time  that  the  ^.ntervl^w .i^espondeint  spent/ with  the  supervisor,'  the' 
;interview  data  were^ j>rb^a^ly  mpre  accurate  tHan  th^-db^^rvet  ratings .      ^r?  ^ 


Table  2 


CorrelatlbnB  ':iiyK)ng' Plf'f  er^^^    T^piBB  of  Suj>ervl8ory 


Style 


^  6 


LESS  OBTRUSIVE 
Observation 
IV;  ;^roxlmity 


2.  Close 
supervision  ...;55** 

3.  Unreifsonable         .  , 
pressure;! :.  .  18**    .  14** 


4.  Superviigor 
feedback 


53**    .54*^*.  .38** 


OBTRUSIVE 
Interview 

5 .  Support 

6.  High  work 
staAdards 

.  for  self 

7.  Supervisor, 
feedback 

8.  Insists  on 
•hard  work 

*p  <  .05' 
**P  <  /Oi 


.00    .  -.01-       -.06  v7f*jQ4 


.09 


.09     .  -.02     - -^,,04' 


03  <  -.07 


,01 


,04 


.62** 


y^O**  .49** 


r^i.Oi      -.03„:  '    ,06       -.01'        .07       -  . 20*?  ..  .,,07 
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Also,  supervisory  behavior  was  likely  to  have  been  fairly  reactive  to 
the  presence  of  an  observer.     It  is  possible,  therefore,  that ^ the  obser-  ^ 
vers  were  not  as  unobtrusive  as  they  might  have  been,  and  that  their 
presence  affected  the  supervisor's  behavior. 

Job  Involvement 

Because  job  involvement  is  an  intrapsychic  phenomenon,  it  was 
expected  that  the  best  measure  would  be  self-report,  i,e,,  the  interview. 
Therefore,  for  this  analysis,  the  strategy  was  to  valida'^te  the  observer's 
ratings  against  the  interview  measure  of  involvement, 

One  interview  item  asked  respondents  how  involved  they  were  in 
their  work  compared  to  their  other  interests .    Observers  rated  the 
employees'   involvement  directly,  and  they  also  rated  the  frequency  of 
some  employee  behaviors  that  could  indicate  affect  toward  the  work. 
These  behaviors  were  combined  into  two  categories:  laughing/smiling 
and  aggressive  behaviors. 

On-ly  one  correlation  in  Table  3  is  significant,  and  it  is  very  low. 
Neither  the  employees'  laughing/smiling  behaviors  nor  their  aggressive 
behaviors  were  good  indicators  of  involvement.     It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  observed  measures  were  not  related  even  to  each  other.  Apparently, 
when  the  observers  rated  involvement,  they  did  not  use  observed  laughing/ 
smiling  or  aggressive  behaviors  as  clues*     Nevertheless,  whatever  the 
clues  to  which  the  observera  wert>  attending,  they  were  not  good' indicators 
of  Job  involvement,  since  tho  correlation  between  observed  involvement 
and  interview  involvement  was  not  significant. 

Tliere  remains  the  question  of  whether  the  observerb  could  have  predicted 
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Table  3 

Correlations  Among  Indicators  of  Involvement 

(N-574) 


LESS  OBTRUSIVE 
Observation 

1.  Involvement 

2.  Laughing/smiling 

3.  Aggression 


-10* 
.05 


.06 


OBTRUSIVE 
Interview 
4.  Involvement 


.01 


-03 


.04 


*P  <  .01 
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employees'  Involvement.     Hackman  and  Lawler  (X971) »  following  a  trend 
of  research  (Tutner  &  Lawrence,  1965;  Blood  &  Hulln,-  1967)  on  four  tasl^ 
characteristics  (variety,  autonomy ,  task  Identity,  and  feedback),  found  that 
these  characteristics  were  significantly  related  to  employees'  Intrinsic 
motivation  and  job  Involvement,     Employees  performing  tasks  that  are  experi- 
enced as  having  t^ese  characteristics  tend  to  be  strongly  Involved  In 
their  work,  '  . 

The  observers  In  the  present  study  rated  the  employees'  jobs  on    the  core 

f 

characteristics  (Chapter  4).     It  was  possible  that  the  observers  could  have 
estimated  the  employee's  Involvement  from  the  characteristics  on  his 
job.     This  approach  would  assume  that  job  Involvement  was, 'at  least  In 
part,  a  function  of  the  task.     Table  4  Indicates  the  extent  to  which 
observers  could  have  Inferred  the  Involvement  of  employees  from  observing  . 
their  job  characteristics.  ,  .  * 

Since  all  four  of  the  observed  core  characteristics  were  corre^i^d 
slgnlfl  cantly  with  the  Interview  Involvement  measure,   the  observers 
could  have  estimated  job  Involvement  from  their  observations  of  the 
task.     It  Is  clear  that  they  did  not  do  this,  however,  since  their  ratings 
of  three  of  the  four  task  characteristics  were  unrelated  to  their  ratings 
of  Involvement,  and  their  rating  of  thp  fourth  task  characteristic, 
i.e.,  task  identity,  had  only  a  small  correlation  with  observed  involvement. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  unobtrusive  measures  of  involvement  were 
probably  invalid-^    Observers  could  have  inferred  employees'  involvement 
from  task  characteristics,  hut  this  would  not  have  been  a  direct 
measure  of  involvement. 
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^  .     .  Table  A 

Correlations  Between  Observed  Task  Characteristics 
and  the  Job  Involvement  Indicators 
(N-574) 


Involvement  Indicators 


Observed  Task 
Characteristics 


Observation  ^pl 


InteWiew  :  L'aughing/ 
Involvement    Involvement  Smiling  Aggression 


Variety 
Autonomy 


,45** 


.04 


,05 


,14** 


15** 


13** 


.16** 


Task^^ 
identity 

Task 
feedback 


.26** 


.12** 


,  11** 


-.02 


,09*  / 


.05 


,08* 


07 


*P  <  .05 
**p  <  .01 
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.  Job  Satisfaction  .     \  , 

Four  possible  measures  of  overall  job  satisfaction  were  included 
in  the  observation  schedule:     (1)  laughing/smiling  behavior  and  (2)  aggres- 
sive behavior  of  the  respondent,  (3)  a  direct  rating  of  the  respondent's 
satisfaction,  and  (4)  a  rating  of  the  degree  to  which'  the  observers 
thought  they  would  feel  satisfied  if  they'had  the  job.     The  first  two 
were  behaviors  thought  to  be  indicative  of  affect  and  were  therefore 
tested  as  possible  measures  of  both  of  the  affective  phenomena  in  this 
study,  i.e.,  involvement  and  satisfaction. 

Because  satisfaction  (like  involvement)  is  an  intrapsychic  phenomenon, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  interview  measures  would  be  more  accurate  than 
those  provided  by  observers. 

'  The  interview  asked  respondents  to  rate  their  satisfaction  with  four 
facets  of.  the  Job:  challenge,  cbmfort,  resources,  and  financial  rewards. 
There  was  also  an  interview  measure  o|  overall,  facet-free  Job  satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  these  satisfaction  measures,   there  were  measures  ^ 
of  the  Job  facets  themselves.     Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the  degree 
to  which  their  Job  offered  challenge,  comfort,  resources,  and  financial 
rewards   (Barnqwo,  Mangione  &  Quinn,  1972).     Observers  rated  the  Jobs  on 
challenge,  comfort,  and  resources,  and  a  measure  of  financial  rewards 
was  obtained  from  the  company  records. 

Table  5  shows  the  correlations  among  measures  of  satisfaction 
obtained  from  observations  and  interviews.     Most  of  the  observation  measures 
were  not  highly  correlated  with  each  other.     The  major  exception  was  the^ 
correlation  (-74)  between  the  observer's  estimate  of  the  respondent's 
satiafaotion  and  the  observer's  estimate  of  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
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Correlations  Among^ndicators  of  Job  Satls,f action 
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that  he/she  would  feel  if  he/she  were  doing  the  job  himself /herself! 

This  strong  correlation ^had  at  least  three  possible  implications.  First, 
it  might  indicate  that  observers  wiere  projecting^  i.e.  ,  the  observers  thought 
the  respondents  were  satisfied  to  the  same  extent  as  they  would  have  been, 
because  each  observer  tended  to  see  the  respondents  as  similar  to  himself/ 
herself.     Second,  a  job  might  affect  most  people  in  a  similar  way,  i.e., 
the  observer  and  the  respondent  would  react  in  a  similar  ffishion  to  the 
same  stimuli.    Third,  observers  may  have  seen  that  the  respondent  was 
satisfied  and  ^concluded,  therefore,  that  they  probably  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  that  job  also. 

Observed  laughing/smiling  was  correlated  significantly  with  observed 
respondent's  satisfaction  (r  «  .19)  and  with  observed  observer's 
satisfaction  (r  «  .14),  although  the  correlationp  were  low. 

The  correlations  in  the  lower  right  comer  are  all  fairly  strong 
and  indicate  that  the  interview  measures  of  satisfaction  measured  some 
common  entity.     The  correlations  among  the  five  types  of  satisfactions 
were  higher  than  might  be  expected,     perhaps  indicating  that  the  respon- 
dents were  experiencing  a  halo  effect,  i.e.,  their  satisfaction  with  one 
facet  influenced  their  satisfaction  with  other  facets  and  their  general 
satisfaction  with  the  job.  ^  , 

In  general,  there  was  very  little  convergence  between' the  two 
methods.  '  Only  two  observation  measures,  observed  respondent's  satis- 
faction and  observed  observer's  satisfaction,  showed  any  consistent  conver- 
gence with  the  interview  ^isfaction  measures.     The  correlations  between 
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these  two  observation  satisfaction  measures  and  th^  interview  satisfac- 
tion measures  were  somewhat  low,  but  two  interesting  patterns  were 
present*. 

Patterns  Within  the  Matrix.     First,  observed  respondent  satisfac-- 
tion  was  correlated  more  highly  with  each  interview  satisfaction  measure^ 
than  observed  observer  satisfaction  was.     This  was  encouraging,  since  it 
indicated  that  observers  were  consistently  able  to.  distinguish,  to  some 
extent,  between  their  own  reactions  to  the  job  and  the  respondent's 
reaction©  to  it.     Although  the  differences  were  not  large,   they  were  all 
in  the  expected  direction.  * 

Second,  it  was  expected  that  the  observation  measures  of  ;satisf action 
would  measure  overall  or  facet-free  satisfaction.     Instead,  the  interview 
variable  that'  was  correlated  most  strongly  with  both  obseryed  respondent 
satisfaction  arjd  observed  observer  satisfaction,  was  Interview  challenge 
sfatisfaction  (.30\nd  .  21,  respectively)  .     The  next  strongest  correlates* 
of  obse^ed  respondent  satisfaction  and  observed  observer  satisfaction  were 
facet-free  satisfaction  and  financial  rewards  satisfaction,  respectively. 

Since  the  strongest  correlations  with  the  measures  of  observed 
satisfaction  were  with  interview  challenge  satisfaction,  it  was  possible 
that  bbservers  were  focusing  on  aspects  of  the  job  related  to  perceived 
challenge.     This  was  particularly  likely  because  interview  challenge  satis- 
faction was  related  strongly  to  interview  satisfaction  (r=.56). 

In  addition.  Table  6  shows  that  the  two  ob.servation  satisfaction 
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jneasures  were  related  more  strongly  (1)  to  interview  challenge  than,, 
to  any  other  interview  Job  facet  measure  and  (2)'  to  observed  Job 
challenge  than  to  any  other  observation  Job  facet.    Th^,s  was  good 
evidence  that  ^ervers  were  focusing  on  one  Job  facet,  viz.,  challenge., 
more  than  others  in  rating  satisfaction.  *  \ 

The  greatest  insight  into  the  observers*  criteria  for  rating  Job 
satisfaction  was  obtained  by  comparing  the  correlations  in  Table  5  with 
the  correlations  in  Table  6 .  Specif ically,  both  of  the  observed  satisfac- 
tion measures  in  Table  6  correlated  more  strongly  with  the  less  obtrusive 
measures  of  two  Job  facets  (challenge  and  financial  rewards)'  than  With  " 
any  interview  satisfaction  measure  in  Table  5.     It  seems  that  observers 
were  rating  satisfaction; on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  those  two  Job 
facets  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  employees*  behaviors. 

.  The  strength  of  thei  correlations  between  the  observation  satisfac- 
tion  measures  and  observation  challenge  indicated  clearly  that  the  obser- 
vers  ranked  Jobs  almost  identically  on  satisfaction  and  challenge. 
Their  perceptions  of  challenge  seem  to  have  had  a  very  strong  impact  on 
their  ratings  of  both  of  their .measures  of  satisfaction.  5  ' 

Obviously,  the  observers  did  not  know  what  the  financial  rewards* 
for  particular  jobs  were,  but  there  are  two  plausible  explanations  for 
these  high  correlations.     First,  observers  may  have  had  a  stereotypic  but 
relatively  accurate  .conception  of  a  hierarchy  of  Jobs  in  terms  of  financial, 
rewards.     Second,  financial  rewards  may  have  been  correlated  strongly 
with  Job  challenge,  accounting  for  the  correlations  between  measures  of 

'    ^  . 
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,  f,lnancial  rewards  from  the  two  sources  and  the  observation  measures  of 

.  «     i    .     -  j  1 . '  '  ■  •  >       J  .         ■      .     ■      •  ► 

satisfaction.    Observers*  ratings  of  challenge  were  strongly  related  to 
re<;orded  financial  rewards  (r ■  ^56)^'.  to  interview 

financial  rewards  (r  =  .33)   [hot  shown  in  tables'].    This  pattern  of 
correlations  matcljed  the  pattern  in  Table  6»  i.e.,.  the  recorded  meas^ire 
of  financial  rewards  was  related  to  the  observed  satisfaction  measures 
somewhat  more  strongly  than  was  the  interview  measure  of  financial  rewards. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  the  observation  satisfaction  measures  were 
related  to  interview  satisfaction  (TablevS)  was  probably  due  primarily  to' 
the  relationship  of  each  of  t'hese  measures  to  job  facets  (Table  6). 
The  relationship  between  oba^wation  satisfaction  and  interview  satisfac- 
tion was  not  direct.  Inste3^W||^jpbring  satisfaction,  the  observers 
appeared  to  be  inferring  satisfaction  from  observed  job  characteristic's, 
especially  chaillenge. 


Sunnnary  and  Conclusions 

'Only  very  litnited  success  may  be  claimed  for  the  less  obtrusive 
measures  tested  against  obtrusive  measures  in  this  study.     Not  surprisingly, 
the  less  obtrusive  measurers  worked  best  for  concepts  with  relatively 
visible  and  explicit  indicators,  such  as  hierarchical  status,  although 
eveh  here  the  degree,  of  agreement  t^etyeen  obtrusive  and  less  obtrusive 
measures  was  insufficient  to  warrant  treating  them  as  substitutable .  On 
more  subtle  dimensions  such  as  supervisory  style  theroiwas  substantial 
agreement  among  obtrusive  measures  and  among  unobtrusive  measures  but 


no  relationship  between  the. two  classes  of  measures.    Perhaps  longer 
"periods  of  pbservabion  are  needed  to  ensur^  reliable  ratings  of  iriter-  • 

peijsonal  phenomena.     Even  more  dismif  results  greeted  ^ob  involvement . 
'  the  flrst'of  the  intrapsychic  concepts.     There  was  only  minimal  agree- -  - 
meat  among  the  less  obtrusive  measures  and  no  association  between  them 
and  the  interview  measure  of  involvement.     While. It  was  obviousl^  hard 
for  observers  to  rate  intrapsychic  phenomena  reliably,  the  behavior 
singled  out  as  potential  indicators  of  involvement  (laughing/smliing 
and  aggression)  tapped  affect  'in  general  rather  than  job  inv6lyei|ent  in 
particular  and  one  of  them  (laughing/smilingV  could  even  be  thought  to 
indicate  low  involvement  in  the  sense  of  "not  being  serious,"    The  data 
on  job  satisfaction,  the  second  intrapsychic' concept ,  fared  only  slightly 
tter.        the:  interview  measures  did  intercorrelate  fairly  strongly,  but 
th  one  exception  (respondent 's  satisfaction  and  observer's  satisfaction) 
the  observation  measures  did  not.     The  quite  limited  cdrrelatipns  between 
the  two  types  of  measures  of  satisfaction  suggested  that,  when  rating 
satisfaction,  observers  were  responding  primarily  to  the  actual  challenge 
offered. by  th<i,  job  rather  than  to  the  respondents'  reactions  to  n  series 
of  job  facets , 

Clearly,  this  study  did"  not  produce  measures  of  other  than  obvious  or 
visible  accuiMLioiiai  variablus  that  were  both  roi  tabic  and  io.s.s  obtrusive. 
Whether  this  can  be  done  with  better  selections  of  respondent  behavlbrs  " 
on  which  observers  can  key,  longer  periods  of  observations,-  or  improved  int 
view  measures  as.  comparison  points  remains  to  he  seen.     Hopefully  It  (cnn, 
thereby  leading -to  the  strateny  rpcoinmonded  by  Webb,  Cumpbtli;  ScliwarL^.  & 
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^^.Sechrest,  (1966)  of  .cpmblnlng  measures  from,  several  souirces.    Such_^  ystrategy 
would  have  the  advantage  that  one  measurement  s©utce  may .  b^e  sttong  where      '  ' 
others  are  weak  and  that  the  combifiatlon  of  several  methods  may  surpass 
the  value  of  any  single  measure. 
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ABSTRACT 


A  replication  aftd  refinement  of  the  standardized  job  observation 
technique  was  attempted.    Training  procedures  and  Instrument  changes  were 
employed  to  address  the  deficiencies  of  ihe  previous  study.     In  all.  147 
employees  were  observed  by  10  trained  observers.    Off-the-job  Interview 
measures  were  also  obtained.    Observation  measures  o'SE  Job  characteristics 
were  assessed  as  to  the  repeatability  of  the  operations,  homogeneity  of 
scales  and  convergence  and  discrimination  of  the  constructs  measured  by 
Observations  with  constructs  measured  by  employee  interviews.  Results 
substantially  replicated  the  findings  of  the  first  study  with  respect  to 
repeatability  and  homogeneity  of  melsures.    Results  indicated  Improvement 
from  the  first  study  in  convergence  and  discrimination  of  the  observation 
scales.    Cognitive  social  psychological  theories  are  proposed  to  account 
for  the  results. 
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Chapter  7  - 

STANDARDIZED  OBSERVATIONS  OF  JOB  ^ilARACTERISTICS:  [ 
A  REFINEMENT  AND  REPLICATION 

■       /  ;  • 

Introduction 

Concerns  about  the  quallt]^  o£  working  life  as  well  as  employee  moti- 
vation and  productivity  have  led  to  new  efforts  to  Identify  the  attributes 
of  Jobs  and  work  tasks  that  have  psychological  Implications  for  the  Job 
holder.    Recent  work  (Hackman  &  Oldham,  1975,  1976)  substantiates  the  possi- 
bility of  Identifying  specific  characteristics  of  work  that  are  measurable, 
l  aife  generallzable  across  Jobs,  and  are  .associated  with  psychological 
states  of  the  Job  holder. 

In  an  earlier  study  (Jenkins,  Nadler,  Lawler,  &  Cammann,  1975;  also 
Chapter  4  )j^an  attempt  ^was  made  to  develop  a  standardized  method  for  observ- 
ing the  characteristics  of  Jobs.    These  authors  argued  that  total  reliance 
on  self -report  measures  was  problematic,  and  that  significant  differences 
In  job  characteristics,  If  they  exist,  should  be  observable.     In  the  earlier 
study  a  standardized  Job  observation  guide  was  constructed  based  on  the 
Hackman/and  Lawler  (1971)  Job  characteristics  framework.    A  variety  of  methods 
were , Employ ed ,  Including  the  use  of  Llkert-type  and  behavlorally  anchored 
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ratli^ scales.     Observers -were  trained  In  a  two-day  session  using  video- 
taped Jobs,  ratings  of  these  Jobs,  and  feedback  on  ratings  as  the  primary 
training  tool.     The  observers  used  the  Job  observation  guide  to  make  914 
one  hour  observations  In  three  different  organizations  on  448  Jobs.  At 
the  same  tine,  the  Job  holders  also  underwent  a  two  hour  structured  Inter- 
view on  work  roles,  working  conditions.  Job  characteristics  and  related 
Issues  (details  In  Chapter  1)  .      The  stability,  homogeneity ,  and  convergence 
of  the  observational  measures  wet^  then  tested  with  both  multiple  obser- 
vation data  and  data  from  the  Interviews. 

The  present  paper  reports  further  work  on  the  standardized  observation 
technology.     Based  on  the  findings  of  the    Jenkins  et  al.  X1975)  study, 
changes  were  made  In  the  training  process,  the  observation  Instrument,  and 
the  associated  Interview.    According  to  the  earlier  analyses,  these  changes 
should  have  Increased  the  effectiveness  of  this  method  and,  thus.  Its 
utility  for  a  variety  of  scientific  and  applied  purposes.     The  current 
study  was  thus  designed  to  test  whether  these  modifications  would  Indeed 
result  In  a^more  reliable  and  valid  measurement  technology. 

Drawbacks  of  the  Initial  Technology 

The  results  of  the  Initial  study  were  moderately  encouraging.  Three 
different  types  of  analysis  were  used  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Job  observation  Instrument  and  process.   ,The  first  analysis  tested  the  stabl 
llty  ol  the  Instrument  and  process.     It  asked  whether  two  trained  observers 
using  the  Instrument  and  observing  the  same  work  (either  at  the  same  or 
different  time  periods)  would  arrive  at  the  same  job  ratings  Independently. 
Analyses  using  Cohen's  weighted  kappa  (a  chance  corrected  measure  of 

nominal  scale  agreement,  Cohen,  1968)  showed  generally  high  agreement 
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amW  observers.    A  second  analysis  tested  the  internal  consistency  of  the 
multiple  item  scales  in  the  instruments.  '  Analysis  focused  on  whether  items 
designed  to  tap  the  same  job  dimension  did  indeed  correlate.     Here  the 
findings  were  encouraging,  with  moderate  to  high  scale  r-ellabilities  for 
most  of  the  major  job  dimensions.    The  final  analysis  assessed  the  conver- 
gent  validity  of  the  job  observation  technology  by  determining  the  extent 
to  which  job  observations  converged  with  self-reports  on  the  same  job.  A 
multitralt-multimethod  matrix  was  constructed.     Only  moderate  levels  of 
convergence  were  attained  and  the  degree  of  discrimination  among  different 
job  char^ristlcs  by  observers  was    disappointingly  low.     At  the  conclusion 
of  the  initl^tudy  two  reasons  were  suggested  for  the  somewhat  disappointing 
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Instrument  problems. •  The  reporting  instrument  used  was  exceptionally 
long  and  required  the  observation  of  a  large  range  of  activities.     Some  of 
the  data  sought  were  not  central  to  the  testing  of  the  observational  method 
and  indeed  did  not  prove  useful.     These  pc      io...  of  the  instrument  added  a 
clerical  and  attention  burden  to  the  observer,  adding  to  observer  fatigue. 
Some  of  these  portions  (e.g.,  the  counting  of  interactions  and  the  counting 
of  complete  work  cycles)  consumed  much  time  the  observer  could  otherwise 
have  given  to  more  central  tasks  of  observing  and  rating  the  job.  Finally, 
a  lack  of  consistency  of  format  and  wording  between  the  interview  and  the 
observation  items  may  also  have  contAbuted  to  the  low  convergence  scores. 

Training.     The  observer  training  program  focussed  on  agreement  among 
raters,  but  did  not  deal  with  the  issue  of  agreement  with  any  standard  or 
external  norm.     The  observers  were  trained  to  be  consistent  with  each  other, 
but  nothing  in  the  program  precluded  their  being  consistently  wrong  In  their 
ratings. 
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Instrument  Changes    r ' 

For  the  subsequent  study  reported  here,  a  number  6f  critical  changes 
^  were  made  in  the  o-bservers'  guidelines  and  reporting  instrument,  based  on 
the  findings  and  suggestions  from  the  initial  observation  work.    The  ' 
specific  changes  were  as  follows:  .  , 

Instrument  length.     All  non-necessary  items  were  Removed  from  th^,, 
instrument  as  were  most  of  the  operations  which  did  not  appear  to  "w^WV  ' 
in  the  first  study.     This  substantially  shortened  the  instrument  and  femoiied 
a  whole  set  of  tasks  from  the  observer. 

Focussing  questions.     Certain  obse>Arer  questions  and  procedures  were 
redesigned  to  help  the  observer  focus  his/her  attention  initially  on  the 
critical  elements  of  the  job  before  the  longer  period  of  detailed  obser- 
vation and  before  the  actual  rating  of  the  job  by  the  observer.  These 
questions  involved  working  ..conditions,  sources  of  information  and  materials, 
types' of  equipment  or  tools  used,  and  the  length  of  time  between  repeated 
cycles  of  work  activity.  ■ 

Interpersonal  activity  codes.     As  part  of  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions the  observers  were -ftjsked  to  code  the  people-related  activities  of 
the  job  holder,  u&ing  modified  ^descriptions  from  the  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1965). 

Formatting;.     The  instrument  was  reformatted  to  be  more  readable  and 
easier  to  use  in  the  field. 

Consistency.  ^  Changes  were'^made  so  that  more  items  would  be  consistent 
between  the  observation  guide  and  the  interview.  « 

Changes  ,  in  Observer  Training  Program 

Conceptual  materials.     More  time  was  taken  in  training  to  explain  to 

«J  ^  • 


the  observers  what  they  were  observing  .and  why.     Observers  received  a  lecture 
on  basic  concepts  of  job  design  and  were  given  a  sheet  with  definitions  of 
critical  key  terms,  afnd  concepts.     They  were  tljus  orlentfed  in  a  general 
sense  to  be"  able  to  discriminate  between  different  types  of  job 


characteristics, 


Development  and  use  of  expert  ratings  of  tapes.     In  order  to  move 
beyond  simple  agreement  between  observers,  an  attempt  was  made  to  develop 
a  standard  against  which  the  observers  could  test  their  observations.  For 
each  video-taped  job,  a  panel  of  expert  raters  (researchers  at/the  Institute 
for  Social  Research)  ysed  the  jo'b  instrument  to  rate  the  job.     The  ratings 
were  discussed,  modifications  made  if  necessary,  and  explanat ionis  recorded 
for  the  ratings.     These  were  then  summariz,ed  as  the  expert  ratings.  During 
training,  instead  of  just  comparing  ratings  to  each  other,  the  observeV- 
trainees'  ratings  were  compared  to  the  expert  ratings  and  feedback  was  ' 
given  as  to  the  rationale  for  the  expert  ratings.     Thus,  some  standard  pf 
validity  of  ratings,  was  used,  both  for  training  and  for  the  selection  of 
.  observers. 

Wider  range  of  tages.     New  video,  tapes  were  developed,  encompassing 

•7 

a  wider  range  of  job  types.     Efforts  were  made  to'  get  a  broad  range  of      '  ■ 
jobs  as  well  as  jobs  that  were  high  on  some  job  dimensions  while,  low  on 
others,  providing  an  opportunity  to  test  and  train  the  observers  to 
discriminate  among  the  different  dimensions,  ' 

These  changes  were  intended  to  exploit  what  Ker linger  (1964,  p.  505) 
describes  as  the  strength  of  observation  techniques:  .   .   the  observer 

can  relate  the  observed  behavior  to  the  constructs  or  variables  in  the 
study:     he  brings  behavior  and  construct  together." 


A  copy  of  the  r^||p8ed  job  observation  instrument  appears .  in  Volume 
II,  .  Appendix  G.,  along- with  a  copy  of  the  schedule  ind  conceptual  materials, 
from, the  observer  training  prpgram,  . 

Methods  '  ■ 

Subj ects 

The  overall  design  of  the  two-phase  study  of  which  this  investigation 
is  a  part  is  described  in  Chapters  1  and  2..     The  present  report  is  based 
upon  data  from  147  of  the' 272  eihployees  who  participated  in  the  second 
phase  of  the  study.     Observations  were  made  at  oniy  tWo  of  the  three  organi- 
zations where  respondents  were  interviewed :     the  automobile  parts  manufac- 
turer, and  the  three  departments  of  the  hospital.     One  of  the  organizations  . 
was  unionized.     The  respondent s  in  the  sample  represented^  a  wide  variety  of 
jobs.     Using  Census  Occupational  Classificationa  (U.S,  bureau  of  the  Census, 
1971),  most  of  the  jobs  feXl  into  six  major  categories:     operative  (19.2%), 
clerical  (12.3%),  prof essional/technical  (26. 0%) ,  service  (20.5%),  craftsmen/ 
faremen  (6.2%),  and  managers/officials  (15.1%),     Fifty-five  percent  of  the 
subjects  earned  over  $10,000  and  57.8%  had  completed  high  school.  Sixty-one 
percent  of  the  subjects  were  white  and  47%  were  male.     Each  I'espondent  was 
told  at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  that  the  observations  were  planned, 
and  emphasized  that  the  observer  was  studying  working  conditions,  not  how 
hard  or  how  well  the  employee  worked.     The  subjects  were  then  givjen  the 
option  of  not  being  observed,  but  few  declined. 

Selection  and  Training  of  Observers 

Announcements  were  posted  stating  that  observers  were  wanted  f or \a 
research  project.     Applicants  were  told  that  they  would  have  to  attend  a 


two-day  training  session  before  they  were  hired,  but  that  they  would  be 
paid  for  attending  the  session.     In  the  training  session,  the  applicants 
worked  on  simulated  observational  tasks  and  obtained  feedback  on  their 
performance.     This  method  enabled  the  training  activities' to  be  used  for. 
selection  purposes,  since  trainee  performance:  on, the  simulated  observation 
task 'could  be  used  as  an  objective  measure  and,  thus,  predictor  of  observer 
performance  on  the  job. 

'  *  Y  ■ /     ■  ■  ■     , '  •  •  . 

\Four  jobs  similar- to  those  performed  by  employees  In  the  sample  were 


videol^taped  prior  to  the  training.     During  the  two-day  training  period 

each  tfrainee  rated  the  video-taped  jobs^  using  the  observation  instrumeht. 

Each  rating  period  was  followed  by  a  session  in  which  the  ti-aine-es  compared 

and  discussed  their  ratings.     The  training  s^aff  encouraged  discussion  whert 

there  were    important    differences  among  the  ratings  of  the  trainees. 

Individuals  talked  about  why  they  rated  the  tapes  as  they  did,  what  cues 

they  attended  to,  and  how  they  reached  a  decision  for  each  rating.  In 

contrast  to^the  first  phase  of  the  study  in  which  the  stated  goal  of  the 

h  •        •        •  '       "  - 

sessions  was\  to  move  toward  agreement  among  obs^vers  as  each  "iteration 

of  the  cycle  occurred,  pooled   judgments,  of  experts  were  used  in  the  second 

phase  as  the  standard  observers  were  i  ?  approach.     These  ratings  were  by 

four  members  of  the  research  staff  knowledgeable  in  the  area  of  job  and 

task  design. 

The  ratings  on  the  final  observation  of  tapes  were  collected  and  used 
to.  select  observers.     Analyses  of  scores  using  three  different  measures  of 
deviation  and  agreement  were  performed,  and  permanent'  hiring  decisions 
were  then  made.     Of  the  18  trainees,  10  were  hired. 

The  observers  were  non-professionals.     Almost  all  were  college  students 


most  of:  them'  juniors,, sentors.  or  first  year  graduate. students!    The  group 
■  included  five  men  and  five  women.     They  were  paid  $2.90  per  hoqr  and  most 
worked  on  a  part-tlifte  basts.  • 

Observation  Instrument 

.      The  observation  Instrument  included  38 'job  description  questionnaire- 
type-items  measuring  diverse  Job  factors.     Th^ items  are  presented  in  the 
stubs  of  Table  1  grouped  according  to 'their  a  £rlo^  scale  assignments. 
The  majority  of  these  items  we^e  responded  to  on  4-  and ; 6-point  Likert- 
type  scales;  the  remainder  on  7-point  anchored  scales  (see  Hackman  &  ■ 
Lawler.  1971;  Jenkins    et  al..  1975).     i„  addition,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  have  observers  code  the  "peopie-related"  activities  of  the  Job  holder, 
using  modified  descriptions  frp^ 'the  Dictionary  of  (^pational  Titles. 
(U.S.  Department  of  Labor ,  1965),  and  to  code  the  extent  of  the  interaction 
the  Job  holdet  had  With  specified  "others". 

Observation  Procedures  / 

.  Each  Job/respondent  in  the  sample  was  observed  at  least  once  by  a 

single  observer  for  approximateay  30  minutes.     A  randomly  drawn  sample  of 
approximately  one-third  of  all  jobs  were  also  observed  on  a  separate 
occasion  with  two  observers  present  and  observing  at  the  same  time.  The 
joint  observations  were  made  by  observers  other  than  the  one  who  observed 
the  job  alone.     The  ordering  of  the  ••joint"  and  "alone"  observations  was 
arbitrary.     Such  a  design  Permits  assessment  of  the  repeatabiJ ity  of  each 
measure^when  observers  Were  viewing  the  si^me  job  holder  at  either  the  same 
or  at  different  times.     In  all,  there  were  166  hours  of  observation. 
Observers  were  instructed  to  structure  their  observation  period  so  that 


5-15  minutes  were  spent  becoming  oriented  to  the  job,  15-45  minutes  in 
general  observation  of  the  job,  15  minutae  observing  specific  job  act^^ipna, 
and  IS,  minutes  rating  the  job  in  situ.     A  few  minutea  were  usually  spent 
'*cleaning-up'*  the  observation  instrument  away  from  the  job  setting. 

Analytic  Procedures  ^         ;  / 

Several  measures  of  inter -observer  agreement  or  repeatability  for 
nominal  and  ordinal  scales  exist  in  the  psychometric  literature.  Following 

Jenkins  et  al.   (1975),  Cohen's  \^eighted  kappa  (k  )   (Cohen,  1968;  Fleiss, 

•       •  w 

Cohen  &  Everitt,  1969}  wasaelected  as  .the  measure  of  repeatability.  It 
is  a  chance  corrected  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  agreement  between  . 
raters.     In  addition,  the  statistic  allows  for  partial  as  well  as  full 
agreement  by  assigning  differential  penalties  to  deviations  from  per- 
fect agreement.     Because  of  the  ordinal  nature  of  the  scoring  system  when 
there  was  perfect  agreement  among  observers  (i.e,,  Observer  A  rated  3  and 
Observer  B  rated  3),  full  agreement  credit  (or  a  weight  of  1,0)  would  be 
given.     When  the  ratings  differed  by  only  one  category  (i.e..  Observer  A 
scored  3  and  Observer  B  scored  2  or  4),  then  one-half  agreement  credit 
would  be  given  (or  a  weight  of  0.5).     Disagreements  of  more  than  one  cate- 
gory between  observers  were  giv^  no  agreement  credit  (or  a  weight  of  0.0). 
In  general,  computed  by  subtracting  the  weighted  proportion  of 

agreement  expected  by  chance  (p  ,  the  sum  of  the  weighted  cross  product 

 '. —  ^ 

of  the  marginals)  from  the  weighted  observed  proportion ^of  agreement  and 
dividing  by  the  maximum  chance^orrected  agreement  possible  (1  -  £^)- 


*For  the,  complete  formulae  and  computation  procedures  of  k    and  its 

*  I  •  w  • 

variance  estimates  see  Fleiss  et  al.  (1969). 


Theoretically.       may  range  in  value  from  -1  to  +1;  hoiLer,  maximum  values 
require  Ideiitical  marginals. ;  The  extent  to  whidh  the  marginals  differ, 
Ibwers'  the  practical  maxlawim.  value  of        (Cohen,' 1960) . 

\  0  would  indicate  ifo'^lncreaae  in  agreement  above  the 

"ch|nce"  level  estimated  from  the  .croal|»roduct  of  marginal  proportions. 

of       represent  levels  of  agreement  below  what  would"  be  . 

expected  by  chance  alone.     Positive  values  represent  levels  of  agreement 
,1  ■  •   >  .  ■■  ■ 

between  observers  over  what  would  be  expected  by  chance.* 

Homogeneity 

The  most  common  measure  of  the  homogeneity  or  internal  consistency  of 
a.  set  of  items  which  comprise  a  scale  designed  to  be  homogeneous. is  Cron- 
bach's  coefficient  alpha  (the  generalized  equivalent  of  Kuder-Richardsoh 
Formula  20).     But  because  a  major  determinant  of  the  value  of  this  coeffi- 
cient is  the  number  of  items  in  the  scale,  the  coefficient  can  be  very 
high,  even  in  cases  .of  low  covariation  among  items.    While  the  scales 
involved  in  the  observation  instrument  are  relatively  short  (none  exceed 

five  items)  it  is  still  preferable  to  assess  the  homogeneity  of  the 

/■  .     ■  ■ 


Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse         with  the  Pearson         k  is 
equivalent  to  the  product-moment  correlation  only  when  partial  agreJents 
are  •weighted  in  such  a  way  that  the  agreement  weights,  w^  's  are  according 
to  the  formula  (derived  from  Cohen,  1968), 


-11 


(k  -  1)2 

where  k  is  the  number  of  possible  rating  Categories  and  d  is  the  horizontal 
or  vertical  distance  from^  the  main  diagonHll^the  k  x  k  matrix.  The 
weighting  scheme  used  in  the  present  study  typically  yields  a  value  of  k 

w 

which  is  much  smaller  than  the  corresponding  value  of  the  Pearso^i  r  ~ 

.  ^  ■  ) 
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scales  independent  of  scale.lengtH  {Guilford »  1954).    The  Scott  (19.60) 
homogeneity  ratio  .(HRV  is  such  a  measure.    The  HR,  which  ranges  from  6  to 
.  1,  expresses  the  ratip  between  twq  terms.    The  first  term  is.  the  difference 
between  the  actual  variance  of  theW^sum  of  the  items  and  the  variance  expeqted; 
If  the  items  were  uncorrelated.     The  second  term  is  the  difference  between 
the  variance  expected  if  all  items  were  perfectly  correlated  and  the 

variance  expected  if  the  items  were  uncorrelated .     This  coefficient  can  also 

.  -      ■     .  ■  ,\ 

o 

be  interpreted  as  a  weighted  avq^age  of  the  scale's  interitem  correlations. 

Convergence  -  ^ 

Convergence  •  is  the  concordance  of  results  of  multiple  measures  between 

different  data  collection  methods.     While  not  explicitly  addressed  ip  this 

definition  of  convergence,  the  obverse  must  al;30  be  true:     there  should  be 

■»  .  ■  •  1" 

no  concordance  of  results  for  me^isures^desfgned  to  measure  different  or 

\         ■  ,  ■ 

unrelated  concepts.     Campbell  and  Fiske  (195Sf)  refdr  to  this  supplementary 
,    criterion  as  discriminant  validity.     Pearson  product-moment  correlations 
among  observation  and  interview  scalipf. are  used  to  assess  the  convergence 

of  the  observation  measures;  the  Campbell  and  Fiske  (1959)  multitrait- 

■  ■ 

multimetho4  matrix  paradigm  is  used  to  assess  the  extent  of  discrimination 
among  the  observation  scales. 

Results 

Repeatability 

In  the  first  attempt  to  develop  standardized  on-the-job  observations, 
Jenkins  et  al.   (1975)  employed  a. categorization  scheme  for  examining  the. 
repeatability  of  the  various ' items  in  the  observation  instrument. 

They  asserted  that  when  job  factors  are  measured  at  the  same  time  and 
at  two  different  times,  there  are  three  logical  categories  into  which  the 


^.     :^■  :  i.^it'  ....  : 

results  fiay  falls  ],ow  agreerirfsnt  between  two  observers  wherf  vlewiha 

the  same* Job  at  the  s^jl^e  time  and  when  viewing  the  same  job  at*#lffer,ent 
times;     <20  low  agreement  between  two  observers  viewing  the  Same' job  at 
different  times  but ;hig|  agreement  when  the  job  Is  rated  by  bot^ observers 

,  ■  . .  ,    .,       ■■■  ■  :■  rf^ 

at  the  same  time;  ^and  (3)  Ihigh  agreement  between  two  observers  "^ihfen  the 
ratings  are  made. at  the  same  time  and  also  when  they  ar^  made  at  *«Jif f erent 
tlmes.^  Job  factors  that |^re  not  readily  observable  (e.g.,  the  job  attitudes 
of -employees)  should  fall\into  the  first  category.     Job  factors  that  are 
dynamic  (e.g.,  employee  interactiohs,  interruptions)  should  fall  i?i  the 
second  category.  .  Relatively  stable  job  factors  (e.g. ,  variety  in,  the  job) 
Should  fall  into  f he  final  category.     The  authors  chose  the  following 
statistical  criteria  to  categorize *their  results: 

Category  1:  (same  time)  .<  .33,  (over  time)  <  . 20 

Category  2:        k   ■   (same  time)  >  .33,      k      (over  tihie)  <  .20 

Category  3:  .     k      (same  time)  >  .33,      k      (over  time)  >  .20 

zL  \  w 

Table  1  contains  the  results  of  the  repeatability  analysis.  In  the 
first  column  are  the  k^'s  between  th^  -fwo  observers  viewing  the .same  job 
at  the  same  time.     The  sfecond  and' thil-d -columns  are  the  k   's  between 

arbitrary  pairings  of  the  observation  scores  for  e^ch  of  the  observers  in  ' 

\  V' 

the  joint  observation  with  the  observation  made  of  the  same  job/respondent 
by  a  single  observer.     The  fourth  column  is  the  mean.of  columns  2  and  3. 
Column  5  is  the  fc^  treating  all  dif f ereltrtt ime/same-respondent  observa- 
tions  as  independent  measurements.  ' 

'  ■  :     .  ■    '  *- 

In  general,  the  measures  of  repe'atabillty  between  two  observers  ' 

■      ■      ..  '  I'      .       ■  ■ 

observing  the  same  job  at  the  same  time  fend  to  be  lower  than  those  reported 
in  Jenkins  et  al.     Most  of  the  k^'s  f or .gbjsJrvat^ons  made,  at  different 


Table  1 


Scale  and  Question 


Variety 

1.  How  wuch  miet^  i5  there  ^ 

2.  The  job  lets  the  individual  do  a  variety  of 
different  things. 

3.  The  job  requires  that  the  individual  do  the 
smt  things  qver  and  over.^ 

Autonomy 

J.  How  much  mowmi  is  there  in  the  job?  That 
is.  to  whFcxtent  does  the  job  permit  the 
individual  to  decide  by  himself/herself  how 
to  go  about  doing  the  work?   » 

5.  The  individual  has  enough  freedom  as  to  how' 
he/she  does  the  work. 

6.  The  individual  has  a  lot  to  say  over  what 
happens  on  his/her  job. 

7.  The  job  allows  the  individual  to  piake  a  lot 
.  of  decisions  on  his/her  own, 

8.  The  job  denies  *the  iifdividual  any  chance  to 
use' his/her  personal  initiative  or  discretion 
of  work.'^ 

Tasit  Feedback 

9.  To  what  extent  does  doing  the  Job  i'tselF 
provide  the  individuJi  with  Information "about 
his/her  work  pcrformnnco?  Tliat  is.  does  the 

^    actual  work' itself  provide  clues  about  how 
well  he/she  is  doing     aside  from  any 
"feedback"  co-worjters  or  supervisors  may 
provide?  / 

10.  Just  doini!  the  work  required  by  the  job 
gives  the  iWivdual  many  chances  to  figure 
out  how  well  he/she  is  doinR. 

FRirr I 


Analyjls  of  CHisemtlon  Item 
tepeatabiUty  Eattm^Ag* 


It  ' 

W 

i  ■ 

Hian 

(coibTned) 

.421** 

.289** 

.266** 

.278 

.277** 

,363*^ 

.211* 

,287 

.287** 

.584** 
• 

.324**  , 

.338** 

..331 

.331** 

.337** 

.345** 

.262** 

.304 

.304** 

.515** 

,303** 

.373** 

.338 

,339** 

,345** 

.521** 

.530** 

.526 

.526** 

,438** 

,347** 

.370** 

-.359 

.359** 

.204* 

,203** 

.248** 

,226  ^ 

.225** 

\ 

u 

.065 

.072 

-.050 

,011 

.012 

.100 

-,034 

-.090 

-.062 

',062 

Scale  PropMtlai^. 


Scott. 
H,R, 


.782  .781 


.733 


Coefficietit 

•  ■  a 


■81S      .818  ,  .925 


.946 


.733  .844 


Scale  and  Question 


Task  Impact 

11.  How  much  does  the  work  that  the  Individual 
'    does  on  his/her  job  make  a  visible  iapact 

on  the  materials  or  objects  being  worked  on 

or  service  being  rendered? 

11  The  job  allows  the  individual  to  make  a 
visible  change  in  the  iijatcrials  worked  with 
or  service  provided. 

Task  Completeness 

13.  How  much  docs. the  job  involve  the  individual 
producing  an  entire  product  or  an  entire 
service?  ^ 

14.  On  the  job,  the  individual  produces  a  whole, 
-product  or  performs  a  complete  service. 

Task  Uncertainty  * 

15.  How  much  uncertainty  is  there  in  the  job? 

16.  The  job  requires  the  individual  to  be  pre- 
pared to  handle  surprising  or  unpredictable 
situations, 

17.  The  job  is  one  that  is  highly  predictable 
.  and  that  rarely  presents  the  individual 

with  surprising  or  unpredictable  situations.^ 

18.  The  individual  working  on  the  job  does  tasks 
which  are  clearly  defined.^ 

Conflicting  Demands 

19.  On  the  job  other  people  make  conflicting 
demands  of  the  individual. 

20.  The  individual  working  on  this  job  is  free 
from  conflicting  damands  that  others  may  make 
of  him/her, <^  ' 

21.  He/she  is  frequently  interrupted  for  work 
O   ed  reasons. 

ERIC 


Tabu  1  eontlnueil 

*  w 

Repeatability  EitlMtes'  Scale  Propertlea^ 

Mean 

'w(5)        Vd)      'w(d).    Vd)        ^(d)       Hediin  Coefficient 

(coS)Tned)   -    r       HX_  a 

.817       .817  .899 

.219"  -.058  .  ,09J  '  ,018  •  .014 
.364**      -.065        .097        .016  .016 

.777       .777  .871 

■003  .058  .  -.028  .015  .015 
•004        -.039       -.122       -.081  -.080 

.503"       .246"      .142        ,194  .193''* 

■  .359"       .034       -.020        .007  .007 

\  ' 

.443"       ,216*       .098        .157  .156" 
.269"       ,169        .120        ,145  ,144' 

.538       .546  '  .783 
(.670)0    (.670)  (.802) 

•296*        .116       -.050        .033    ,  ,034 

■548"  ,002  .027  .015  .015 
.305"      -.002  ■      ,031        .029  .014 


.642  ,651  .875 
(.820)*    (,834)  (.935) 


Tible  1  continued 


Repeatability  Estlaatei 


Scale  Properties 


Scale  ind  Question 


Mean 


w(d)  ^(d) 


Median  Coefficient 
(cowbined)        r       U.K.  a 


Cooperation 

22.  To  what  extent  does  the  job  require  the 
individual  to  work  closely  with  other  people 
(either  "clients"  or  people  in  related  jobs 
within  the  organization)? 

23*  The  individual  has  to  cooperate  directly  with 
other  people  in  order  to  do  his/her  job. 


Dependence 


24.  Th'e  individual  has  to  depend  on  the  work  per- 
formed by  others  in  order  to  get  the  materials 
or  information  he/she  needf  to  do  his/her  work. 

Meaningfulness 

25.  The  job  is  meaningful 
Required  Skills 

26.  To  what  extent  docs  the  job  require  the  use 

of  sophisticated  or  complex  skills  or  knowledge? 

27.  The  job  requires  a  high  level  of  skill. 

28?  The  job  is  so  siinple  that  virtually  anybody 
could  handle  it  with  little  or  no  initial 
training.^ 

Intellectual  Demands 

29«  How  intellectually  demanding  is  the  jobt 

30.  The  job  requires  a  high  level  of  mental  effort. 

Comfort 

31.  His/Her  work  ,area  is  clean. 

32.  His/ller  job  exposes  him/her  to  dangerous  or 
unhealthy  conditions.'^ 


.396"       .184*      .263"  .224 


.460"       .289"      .194  "  .242 


.033 


.376" 
.S07" 

.420" 


,213»- 


.308"  mm. 


.007 


.151 


.534" 
.552" 


.414" 
.506" 


.103 
.21L 

.474 
.529 


.506"      ,498"  .562 


.411"  ,  .626"  .309"  ,458 
,512"       .5B0"      .361."  .471 


.471"       .289"      .373"  .331 


.289"       .016  -.028 


.830 


.223 


.242* 


.099 


.210* 


.474" 
.529" 

.502" 


.467" 
.469" 


.330* 


,830 


.907 


JU       .771  .905 


.892  .892 


.939 


.576  .576 


.730 


Scale  and  Question 


Tabli  1  eontlauid 
BaPMtabllltY  Kit 


Mean 


(conbined) 


Scale  Propertiai'' ,  w 


Median  Coefficient 


H.R. 


Interruptions 

3J.  He/she  is  frequently  interrupted  for  work 
related  reasons. 

34.  He/She  is  frequently  interrupted  for  non- 
work  related  reasons.  — 

Resource  Adequacy 

35.  lie/She  is  given  enough  space  to  do  his/her 
job. 

36.  Ile/She  is  given  adequate  lighting  for  his/her 
particular  job. 

37.  lie/She  has  adequate  access  to  machinery, 
tools  or  other  equipment. 

38.,  The  individual  working  on  his/her  job 

frequently  had  to  stop  to  get  things  he/she 
■   needed  and  didn't  have  readily  available.c 


.305»*  .,002  .031 
•330f*      ..070  ,172* 


■304"       .126  ..los 


.015 
.051 


.014 
.047 


il2S 

-.155 

-.033 

-.095 

-.092 

.516" 

-,204 

^056 

-,130 

-.127 

,355" 

-.031 

,084 

.027 

,025 

■559  .569 


.302  .281 


.719 


.592 


,011 


-,011 


Physical  Effort 

u 

39,  The  job  requires  the  individual  to  exert  a  lot 
of  physical  effort. 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

<P»  Mentoring 
Negotiating 

42.  Instructing 

43.  Supervising 

44.  Persuading 

45.  Spcaking.Signaling 

46.  Serving 


,367" 

.159 

.118 

,139 

.139 

f 

9 

.091 

.084 

.047 

.066 

.  .064 

,445" 

.200 

,317' 

.258 

.261" 

.636" 

.203 

.443" 

.323 

.330" 

.455" 

.504" 

.416" 

.460 

,457" 

.141 

,.261* 

,283* 

.272 

.274" 

.396" 

.365" 

,402" 

.384 

.382" 

.187 

,164 

,012 

.088 

.091 
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Tablt  1  contlnuad 


Repeatability  Eatlmtgi' 


Scale  and  Question 

•1 

'I  . 
Interactions 

How  often  does  the  individual  interact  verbally  with 

47.  His/Her  supervisors. 

48.  :  His/Her  co-workers  (at  the  sane  leve)  of  the 

organization  as  the  individual). 

49.  His/Her  co-workers  (at  different  levels  of 
the  organization  from  tlie  individual). 

50.  Others  (customers,  clients,  patients), 

51.  Unidentifiable  individuals  (can't  tell  who 
they  are). 


Nean 


Scale  Propertlea 

I 

w 

\(d)  Median  ^cott  ,  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
(combined)        r       H,R.  o 


.494" 

.329** 

.128 

.229 

,228** 

.3S5" 

.220* 

-.018 

.101 

.11)2 

.449** 

.235** 

,  .212* 

.224  ' 

,224*' 

.184* 

.'261** 

.016 

,139 

.137 

.148 

.015 

.000 

.023 

.023 

NOTES:,  .  ^  *: 

la  busd  on  1  totil  «  o(  8!  ,1th  MKt  «*!  n„T„,  fM,  76  lo  8J. 


Reversed  scoring 

Statistics  when  variable  16  ia  ellninated  irm  tha  scale. 

e  ■  f" 

Statistics  when  variable  2Ui  ellailnatad  frcn  the  scale.  , 
We  iten  scale  -  statistics  not  possible  to  coopute. 

Scale  not  constructed  to  be  hotioqeneoua  -  statistlcB  not  coB^nitad, 

•£<  .05  (two-tailed  test) 
'(J*'  {two-tailled  test) 

"W3 
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times  approximate  the  magnitude  of  those  reported  for  the  same  itemsHL^* 
the  previous  paper,  although  some  are  higher  and  some  lower.     If  the 
categorization  scheme  described  above  Is  applied  to  these  Result s,^ pT 
the  31  Items  Included  In  both  Instruments,  only  seven  are  categorized 
differently  In  this  phase  compared  to  the  first  phase.     The  previous 
results  are  strongly  replicated  (X^  =  24,180,  df  =  4,  N=31)   [see  Table  2]. 

Of  the  new  Items  and  scales  added  to  this  phase  of  the  research,  the 
operations  of  task  Impact,  task  completeness.  Interruption  by  others  and 
unidentifiable  Individuals,  and  the  DOT  classification  of  mentoring, 
persuading  and  serving  were  not  repeatable  and  fell  Into  category  three. 
The  remaining  new  operations  were , repeatable,  either  when  observations 
were  made  at  the  same  time  or  both  when  made  at  the  same  and  different 
times. 

Homogeneity 

Table  1  also  contains,  when  appropriate  or  possible  to  Compute,  the 
median  Inter-Item  correlation,  Scott's  homogeneity  ratio  and  coefficient  a 
for  each  a  priori  scale.     Of  the  multi-item  scales  designed  to  be  homo- 
geneous, only  conflicting  demands,  comfort,  interruptions  and  resources 
failed  to  meet  the  .60  crltqrlon  used  in  the  first  phase  of  this  study. 
When  one  item  is  removed  from  the  conflicting  demands  scale,  it  surpasses 
this  standard  (HR  =  .670)  and  the  comfort  scale  approaches  the  criterion 
level. 

Convergence  ^ 

Right  of  the  scales  can  he  reasonahly  examined  for  convergence  since 
they  were  measured  In  both  the  Interview  and  by  observations  and  exhihlted 


Table  2 


Percentage  Agreement  of  Empirical  Item  Classification 
between  1973  and  1975  Observation  Investigations 


1975  Investigation 


1973 
Investigation 


C 
a 
t 
e 

g 
o 
r 


I 

Category  . 
II            III  / 

I 

32.3% 

3.2% 

6.5% 

II 

0.  0% 

19.4% 

6.5% 

III 

3.2% 

6.5% 

22.6% 

N  =  31,     dX  =  4 

=  24.188     (p  <  .0001) 
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repeatability  of  their  constituent  items.     Table  3  presents  the  multitralt 
multlmethod  matrix  for  the  eight  scales.     Entries  on  the  main  diagonal  of 
the  matrix  are  internal  consistency  reliability  estimates  for  scales  within 
a  given  method.     Entries  marked  by  asterisk^  were  single  item  scales  for 
.which  int;ernal  consistency  reliabilities  are  impossible  to  compute.  The 
correlations  in  parentheses  in  the  lower  left  of  the  matrix  represent  the 
convergence  between  the  same  construct  measured  by  two  methods.     Five  of 
the  eight  convergence  correlations  are  significant  at  the  .01  level: 
•variety,  autonomy,  required  cooperation,  required  skill  and  intellectually 
demanding.     Two  of  these,  autonomy  and  required  cooperation,  were  signifi- 
cantly higher  (p  <  .05)  than  in  the  previous  study.     None  was  significantly 
lower.     Uncertainty,  conflicting  demands,  and  physically  demanding  failed 
to  demonstrate  adequate  levels  of  convergence.     It  appears  that  what  the 
observers  saw  as  uncertainty  and  conflicting  demands,  the  respondents 
perceived  as  required  cooperation,  required  skill  and  intellectual  demand. 
What  the       spondents  viewed  as  variety  and  autonomy, \he  observers  scored 
as  uncertainty  and  conflicting  demands.     When  respondents  reported  their 
jobs  as  being  physically  demanding,  observers. tended  to  report  those  jobs 
to  he  lower  in  autonomy,  skill  required,  uncertainty,  und  Intellectual 
demand. 

With  respect  to  the  discrimination  among  constructs,   the  median  Inter- 
correlatlon  among  constri^its  in  the  observation  monomothod  trlaiii?U. 
decreased  from  .71  In  tlie  first  study  to  .53  in  the  present  study  (c .  f .  , 
Jenkins  et  nl  .  ,   1975)     WUl'  respect  to  the  other  criteria  of  discriminant 
val/tdlLy,  the  Interview  and  observation  methods  both  la  11- to  meet  Campbell 
and  Flske's  criteria. 


Tibli  } 


Kiltltult*Multl«cl»il  Hitrix  of  CmvfriioM  ud  Dlicriiiiuat  Contlicloni  imoi  Scilii 


.ObMfVltlon! 


I  2 


6  ; 


I 

1  .  2 


1.  Virltty 

2.  AOconny  .  , 
3«  Ilne«Uint]r 

Candlctlni  dmndt 

9 

k  Kequlr^  cooperation 

'  •0:  :'' 

'  *6i  R«(iulr«d*  iklll 
^'  Intcll((tuiUy  deundlng 
B;  Fhyilcilly  doHidlni 

Intervl«wi  " 


■336  "  .354  .WV..fl()2 
•559    .«J    M    .l<^\.W.   '  ^ 
■  568,    .693    .'MO    -.360    .wK  .jipj 
.62J    .763    .775    ,W    .399  .895\.J|39 
.052   r.072,' ,.Mj'...101  -.( 


%Q53  yOliN^ji. 


2.  Autonomy  \ 
'3.  Uncertainty 
Conflicting  dejMndj 


,.^(.285K.286  ■  .303    .306    .3U    .269    .322  ".OM 

1  ;36K(.512K.45ri  .419    .403  -  .333  .427^.004 

!  V.  . 


SiV.Requlrad  coop^rablon  '      ■276  '  .377 


6.  Ilequlrtd  skill 


I  .018'  -.07fN(;J.070)\l61^  -.043  ^.005  r.018 '  -.185 

V    \  '  ■  • 

!  ■030  .   .038    ^.m^v^05S)\214     .203     .185^  -.051 

,  '.334    ;34l\j.369jK;.362     .413  .062 

■  'v  \ 

.317    .248  ..3S4'M.443)\.453  -.Oil 
7;'%t_e|ruct(ullydeMndliig  I  .311'    .460    ^26    .3li    ,399  .43Kl.«3Ko02* 
■  MhyjlMllydeaandl^.   -I-""   --Z"   -,2|2   -.iSl  .y.l20   -.251  -.318^.149)^ 

t'   Slflglg'  it'ea.  JcaUV  -  Internal  consistency  relia:hUlhefl  ar|  not  Jo'silbl,*  to  coapute. 
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■057,  -.26rv^576 

.022  ,-1^  .26K.233 
•MO'   .345  -.130  **.04K. 
.413    .406  -\178  .050 
.361    .522   -.122    .200  /.356  .6^^.714 

-.004  -.152   -.115    .I83/-.147  -.100 


1  ,^ 

t 


1  * 


1  2A2 


Discussion 


This  investigation  was  An. effort  to  replicate  and  refine  the  earlier 
study  with  respect  to  standardized  on-the-job  observations  as  an  alter- 
native technique  for  data  collection.     The  refinement  of  the  method  was 
intended  to  increase  the  convergence  of  the  constructs  with  interview 
measures  of  the  same  construct  and  to  increase  the  discrimination  among 
constructs  when  measured  by  observations,  without  sacrificing  either  the 
stability  or  homogeneity  of  the  measures.     The. attempt  was  in  large 
measure  successful.  • 

First,  there  was  a  substantial  improvement  (reduction)   iit»tl|p  extent  to 
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which  different  const^cts  measured  by  observations  were  interrelated.  ^ 
Others  have  similarly  found  that  job  characteristics  that  are  theoretically 
independent  are  not  independent  in  their  value  distributions  among  "real 
world"  jobstHackraan  &  Lawler ,  1971;  Hackman  &  Oldham,  1975,  1976;  Jenkins 
et  al.,  1975).     While  some  part  of  such  obtained  covariance  may  be  due  to 
methods'  similarity  or  observer  halo  effects,  it  is  likely  that  much  of  it 
is  valid  ecological  correlation,  i.e.,  arising  from  non-random,,  clustered 
distribution  of  the  job  attributes  within  a  population  of  jobs,     Sucfi  ? 
ecological  correlations  were  also  present  among  constructs  as  measured  by 
the  i^erviewer  though  they  were  not  as  substantial.     The' improvement  in  dis- 
crimination undoubtedly  resulted  from  the  coneys  provided  the  observers,  ^/ 
In  addition,  ^>ecause^bservers  were  selected  in  part  on  the  extent  to 
whicl^their  ratings  of  sample  jobs  agreed  witli  expert  ratings  of  tho^e  ' 
jobs,^^^  selection  techniques  probably  added  to  the  extent  that  the 
olxservers  were  able  to  distinguish  between,  for  example,  variety  and  auto- 
nomy  or  conflicting  demands.     This  increased  disyzriminat ion  among  constructs" 
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was  achieved  without  an  important  loss  with  respect  to  the  Extent  that, the 
constructs  were  measured  with  stability  (i.e.,  they  were  repeatable)  and 
homogeneity*  / 

The  verdict  with  respect  to  convergent  and  discriminant  validation  . 

would  have  been  stronger ,  however  ,^d  the  three  Campbell  and  Fiske 

criteria  of  discriminant  validity 'been  met  more  fully.     First ,  convergence 

correlations  frequently  failed  to  exceed  correlations  in  the  same  row  or 

column  of  the  monomethod  triangles.     Second,  the  convergence  correlations 

failed  to  exceed  elements  in  the  same  row  or  column  of  the  heteromethod 

triangleB.     Thus,  applying  the  strict  standards  of  Campbell  and  Flske, 

progress  does  sefem  to  have  Bfeen  made  with  respect  to  reducing  thfe  inter- 

correlations  among  the  constructs  when  measured* by  bbservatToh  anjd  generally 

increasing  the  values  of  the  convergence  diagonal,  but  much  still  remains 

\  *      ■  ,  . 

to  be  done,  with  respect  to  discriminant  vaXidijty.  . 

■    •  ,  '      '  '-'K  ■ 

With  respect  ti^  repeatability  and  homogeneity,  the  modifications 
id  training,  selection,  and  instrument  design  did  rediice  the  values  of  the 
K^'s  and  the  homogeneity  ratios  somewhat.  ^  For'the  most  part,  however, 
these  decreasesvwere  not  significant,  and  substantially  replicated  the 
findings  of  the  previous  study  as.  to  data  repeatability  4nd  homogeneity.' 

In  sum,  this  attempt  to  refine  the  observation  methodology  has  been 
reasonably  successful,  with  certain  distinct  gains.     The  method  is  far 
from  being  fully  satisfactory,  however,  and  several  problems  fafia^rT^o  be 
resAlved, 


Interactions  6f  Job  and  Job  Holder/Observer  " 

While  it  appears  possible,  with  the  use  of  concepts  training  andV 
practice,  to  train  ojjservers  to  recognize  some  task  dimensions  such  as  task 
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feedback,  task  ImpaQt  or  task  completeness  and  report  measures  of  the  con- 
,  cepts  consistently  (i.e.  the  measures  are  ititernally  consistent  across 
observers),  observers  do  not  develop  a  shared  metric  with  Inspect  to  th^e 
concepts.     (WS??vers  fail  to  agree  that  there  is  a  given  level  of  these  • 
concept-attributes  present  in  a  particular  job  even  when  they  vieW  the 
•job  at  the  same  time,     it  may  be  that  such  concepts  are  not  inherent  dimen- 
sions of  a  job,  but  rather  the  result  of  a  complex  interaction  of  other 
task  characteristics  and  the  job  holder.     When  observers  attempt  to  report 
levels  of  these  characteristics  they  must  then  inject  their  own  personalities, 
heeds,  and  desires  into  the  observations  much  as  job  holders  must  do  when 
they  report  the  perceived  amount  of  these  concepts  they  experience  in  their 
jobs.     Such  an  interaction  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  lack  of  standardization 
of  measurement  apd  consequently  reduce  the  degree  to  which  the  measures  of 
the  concep^ts  could  be  stable  or  repeatable,  even  though,  within  a  given 
observer,  the  measures  of.  the  concept  >re  consistent. 

Differential  Observability  of  Jobs. 

In  the  previous  study,  it  was  asserted  that  some  jobs  were"'more  inherently 
observa>i^  along  certain  dimensions 'than  others.     Because  of  a  lack  of  *. 

appropriate  data  and  insufficient  cases  it  wag  not  possible  to  test  this  > 

-   '       *•  . 

assertion.     The  present  JnvesJ:igatipn_st±ll  suffers  from  small  numbers  of   

cases  in' different  job  categories,  but  has  more  of  thej  classification 
information  required  to-  begin  examining  this  assertion.     Such  data  include 
codes  from  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Census  Occupational 
Classifications,  and  supervisory  status.  »^^hile  we  stili  believe  that  some 


Jobs  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  valid  job  observatjions ,  examination  of 
the  data  when  classified  along  the  above  dimensions  failed  to  yield  any 
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interpgfttable  or  confirming  results.     Our  search  for  a  categorization 

scheme  to  distinguish  observable  from  non-observable  jobs  on  either  empirical 

or  conceptual  basis  will  continue. 

Implicit  ^eorles  of  Job  Structure 

The  correlations  in  the  heteromethod  triangles  remain  high  and  seriously 
reduce  the  discriminant  validity  of  the  Observation  method,     These  Correla- 
tions may  be  artif actual,  the  product 'of  the  high  correlations  in  the 
observatiai>»  method  triangle  and  the  often  sizeable  correlations  in  the 
'----4qterview  method  triangle  and  the  convergence  diagonal.     A  second  %|iplanat ion, 
though  untestable  in  retrospect,  is  also  possible.     There  is  incrilKSing 
evidence  that  individuals  have  implicit  theories  about  the  relationships 
that  exist  among  organizational  construct s  (Staw,  1975;  Eden  &  Leviatan, 

1975).     These  implicit  theories  const itute  a"  ^et  of  pr esupposit ions^ 

«         -   ■  *        *  ■ ' 

regarding  relationships  among  constructs  that  observers  bring  with  them  to 
the  observation  situation.     In  the  absence  of  interpr etable  cues,  observers 
^apply  their  Implicit  theories  to  the  job  stimuli  and  rat6  jobs  they  observe 
to  be  high  on  one  job  dimension-  as  being  high  on  other  dimensions  as  well. 
For  example,   it  appears  that  when  observers  rate  a.  job  as  being  hlj^  on 
^autonomy  and  variety,  they  also  rate  it  as  being  higher  along  the  other 
dimensions  (except  physically  demanding) .     Using  the  notion  of  Implicit 
theories,  it  may  be  argued  that  when  observers  see  variety  and  autonomy  in 

'    '  ^-      p .      ^  ■•  ■  ' 

a  job,  they  imbue  that  job  with  Increased  uncertainty  and  conflicting 
demands.     Since  bpth  uncertainty  and  conflicting  demands  show  low  conver-  * 
g^nce  betwedh  "methods,  we  must  assume  that  observers  have  difficulty 
observing  them  and,  for  want  of  interpr etable  cues,  use  their  implicit 
theories  to  guide  their  rat ings.     Explicit  attempts  to  disavow  the  observers 

:  -   .  .    ...    -^yj  ' 
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of  these  potential  implicit  theories  were  not  made  during  the  observation 
training.     It  is,  therefore,  highly  likely,  that  Sfservers  carried  these 
implicit  theories  to  the  observatior^ttlrtg  and  employed  them  when  rating 
^      ambiguous  stimuli.     Efforts  should  be  made  in  the  future  training  of  . 

observers  to  disabuse  them  of  these  |JieorJ,es.     Furthenpo^^,  observers  should 
be  encouraged  not  to  infer  ratings  on  one  job  characteristic  from  their 
ratings  of  another  job  characteristic. 

/     Job  Redefinition  Process  •      *  . 

While  the  modification  in  the  training^procedures  appears  to  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  some  of^the  values  on  the  convergence  diagonal  (Table  3) , 
they  remain  much  lower  than  'what  might  normally  be  expected  and  desired. 
Why  were  they  not  higher?    One  explanation  may  be  found  in  a  process 

•  -g    •  "       •  . 

hypothesized  by  Hackman  (1969) :     job  redefinition.-  He  proposed  that  when 
a  task  (or  in  this  ca^^^ob)  is  given  to  an  individual,  the  performer 
routireely  "redefines"  the  tksk  to  be  consistent  with  his  or  her  needs, 
goals,  and  values  bef oresRepf orming  it,  -  This  redefinition  may  be  cognitive; 
that  is^  the  objective  char&ter istics  of  the  jo'b  may  not  be  changed  but 
merely  distorted  by  the  job  holder  so  that  he  "experiences"  mor.e  of  the 
particular  characteristics  he  wants  to  experience,     Iii  other  cases,  the 
job  holder  may  actually  introduce  more  of  a  given  characte^^^^^^         to  a  job  _ 
and  introduce  it  in  such  a  way  that  it.wauld  not  be  apparent  to  an  observer. 
Reports  are  legion  of  workers  adding  unrequired  variety  to  their  jobs  or 
gaining  ^ome  autonomy  by  fashioning  production  techniques  dif f eret#  from 
those  prescribed.     From  a  different  tFieoretical  perspective,  Alderfer  (1972) 
proposes  that  a  perfonjer  who  desires  or  ^'needs'*  more  of  a  given  task 
characteristic  may  be  more  adept  at  exploiting  a  given  level  of  that 


characteristic  in  a  job  and  hence  experiences  more  of  it.     Thus,  in  all    ,  \^ 

cases,  the  job  as  experienced  by  the  job  holder  is  different  ftom  the  job-  \ 

...  <f 

the  observer  sees^and  a  teduction  in^  the  convergence  bietweeh  reports 

of  the  job  as  perceived  by  the  job  holder  and  the  observer  is  a  consequence. 

The  use  of  an  individual  diffef^nce  moderator  such  as  jhigh  order  need 

■  '        ■  I 

strength  or  impoirtancev  ratings  of  task  characteristics,  may  serve  to 
increase  the  convergence  between  the  two  methods  of  measurement. 

Future  Role  of_  Job  Observations  .  . 

Currently  tKe  most  plausible  model  of  the  relationship  between  the 

^      ^  '  I*  ' 

chara(^t'er1r»t4»5S  of  -jobs  and  employee  behavior  is  that  |)f  Hackman  and  Oldham 

(1975 J  1976).  \They  posit  that  the  perceived  charapteristics  of  jobs  create 
"critical  psychological  states". for  the  individual  job  holder  which  in  turn 
leack  to  individualistic  employee  behavior  and  affective  reactions.  Presum- 
ably ,,\iiough  not  explicitly  included  in  their  model,  objective  job  charac- 
ter istic&^nteract  with  the  desires,  needs,  and  goals  of  the  individual  job 
holder  to  pr^dice  experienced  job  characteristics.  Since  it  is  the  objec- 
tive characrter istics  of  jobs  which  are  manipula:ted  in  job  redesign  effoi;^s, 

the  staniyardized  job  observation  methodology  has  an  impprtant  place,  in 

r 

diagnosijfig  areas  for  job  redesign,  evaluating  the  magnitude  and  nature  of 

I,  ■ "  i  , 

the  redesign  effo^^ts,  and  understanding  the  effects  of  the  nature  of  jobs 

on  the  individuals  who  perform  them^^As  in  the  case  of  other  research 

issues  involving  both  persons  and  their  environments,   it  appears  to  };>e 

essential  to  treat  both  objective  and  subjective  variables  jointly. 
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IDENTIFYING  SOURCES  OF  INSTABILITY  IN  MEASURES  OF  WORKING  CONDITIONS 
AND  WORK-RELATED  ATTITUDES  AND  BEHAVIORS 
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ABSTRACT 


Organizational  Studies  twlcally  encounter  difficulties  In  arranginR.< 
a  random  assignment- of  subject  to  experimental  conditions;  hence  the  best V 
quasi-experimental  design  available  Is  often  the  non-equivalent  control 
group  (NECG)  design.     The  error  variance  term  df  such  a  design  is  the  varl- 
?o^^M^^P^''^r^^^''S^^-    Kenny  (1975)  proposes  four  types  of  change  score 
tor  NECG  designs.   -The  present  analysis  computes  the  variances  of  these  four 
change  scores  for  17  measures  of  working  conditions,  worker  attitudes  and 
behaviors.     It  uses  272  cases  followed  over  a  lag  of  approximately  20  months 

Reliabilities  of  these  change  f cores  are  reported  and  it  is  found  that 
under    control  group"  conditions,  relatively  little  reliable  change  is  ob- 
served in  measures  of  working  conditions,  whereas  fairly  high  reliabilities 
are  found  for  worker  attitude  ari^  behavior  change  scores. 

_       Correlations  are  computed  a{id  methodological  guidelines  presented 
for  the  selection  of  potentially  valuable  covarlates  from  among  the  inter- 
correlated-  variables.  „  Such  tovarlates  may  be  used  Iki  future  studies  to 
reduce  the  error  variance  term  of ^ one  or  another  of  the  17  work-related 
measures. 


^   ■  .       •  ■ 

Some  particular  types  of  Jobs,  job  conditions  and  worker  subpbpulatlons 
are  specified,  that  tend  to  display'  mare  or  less  varlatice  of  change  scores 
and  hence^are  likely  to  generate  larger  or  smaller  error  variance  terms  of 
work-related  measures. 

Also  studied  is  the- stability  over  time  o'f  structures  of  Intercorre- 
latlons  of  work- related  varlabW.    The>tructure  of  relations  as  depicted 
by  Smalldfet  Space  Analyses  vastbund  to  be  quite  stable  over  the  Inv^stl- 
^^^^^  ^    Certain  results  from  the  teariler  analyses  are  then  considered  in 
terms  of^he  relative  importance' of  the  person  (worker/ and  the  situation 
(job)  in  determining  ^work-related  experiences.     The  particular  occupant  of^ 
job  was  found  to  have  much  greater  Impact  on  scores  than  the  particular  iob 
of  a  worKer.?  r  j 


Chapter 

IDENTIFYING  SOURCES  OF  INSTABILITY  IN  MEASURES  OP  WORKING  CONDITJf^S 
AND  WORK-RELATED  ATTITUDES  AND  BEHAVIORS 


J  Introduction 

Experiments  In  jo6  change  appear  to  be  Increasing  In  number  and  are 
llkeir  to  continue  to  do  so  In  the  foreseeable  future.  . They  will  probably 
be  most  common  with  regard  to|worklng  hours,  job  content,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  changes  subsumed  under  the  rubric  of  "organizational  devilopment." 

To  date,  many  of  the  most  widely  cited  experiments  with  working  hours 
and  job  content  have  failed  to  meet  even  the  most  rudimentary  criteria  of 
adequate  experimental  design,     Rigorous  sampling  of  situations  and  Random 
assignment  of  subjects  are  rarb.  as  are  adequate  control  groups.  .  If,  how- 
ever, one  refrains  from  conducting  any,  kind  .of  field  experiment  In  employ- 
ing establishments  until  the  ideal  experimental  opportunity  comes  along/ 
very  few  experiments  with  working. conditions  will  ever  get  done. 

Campbell  and  Stanley  (196?)  distinguish  twelve  sources  of  invalidity 
_ln  experiments.    The.se..  together  with  descriptions  of  six  prototypical  . 
experimental,  and  "pre-6xperlmeti,tal"  designs,  are  repi^oduced  .  in  Table  1.  , 
The\ symbols  describing  each  design  are  as  follows:     R-randoml2atl<jh  of 
Objects;  X=admlnlstratlon  of  the'  experimental  manipulation;  0-admlnlstra^ 
tion  of  measurement.     There  is.  .unfortunately,  a  plethora  of ' "pre-  ' 
experimental"  designs  among  studies  of  job  change.    Most  of ^the  studies 


.  Table! 
Sources;  of  invalidity  in  Pre%periin?ntal  am 
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Pre-Experlinentil  designs: 
1. '  One-ShQi:  Case  Study 

.  Ho 


2.  One-Group  Pretest- 
Posttest  Design 

0    X    0  ' 

3.  Static-Group  Comparison 

X'  0 

0,''  ■ 


True  experimental  designs:  ''  '  . 

h,  Pretest-Posttest  Control 

Group  Design       r  +     +     +     +     +     +     +    .  +     -     ?-  ? 

R  0  X'  0 
R    0/    ,  0 


NOTE:  A  minus  indicates  a  definite  weakness ^  a  plus  iiidlcates  that,  tlie  factor  is  controlled^,  a- quest/on  nark 
■    Indicated  a  possible  sWce'pf  concern,  and' a  'Wank  injiicates  ,tliat  the  factor  Is  not  relevant 

SOta:  CaipBell  and  Stanley,  19&\ '  -  '    i  • 
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on  jab  enrichment  dnd/orc^enlargeinent  reported  la  the  Work  In  America  tl973)  w/ 
appendix  are  usually  of  types  , l^and  2,  occasionally  3„  and  a  fdw'^used  no  " 

systematic  measurement  at  all.    Gllckmdn  an^  Brown's  (1973)  rpvfew  bf  ^  * 

'  '  .  *  ■.    •'^  •  '  ■         *   ',  "   •     ^,      '  '  V  ■      '  ^ -  ■  • 

^  ;  experiments  In  worJ^ng  hours  shoWs  an  abuil4ance  of  ""type  3  des^lgns^  afterr- 

the -fact  assessments ^of  workers  who  did  and  did  not  volunteer  to  work  under 
the  new  time  arringfements.    A  major  obstacle^ to  applying  "true"  experimental 
designs  (designs  4-6 'In  Table  1)  In  studles^^  employing  establishments  Is'  ^ 
the  dipiculty  pf  randomization.    While  t)n  a  group  or  unit  level  one  might, 
for  example,  randomly  assign  branch  offices  of  a  flrm#^(or  work  groups  with- 
in the  firm)  to  experimental  and  non-experimental  conditions;  this  is  less 
feasibly  on  an  lndlvldua-1  level.     It  is  Impossible,  w^ere,  for  example,  the 
^•'groups"  J  exposed  to  the  condl^ons  are  two  plants  of  the  same  firm  and  In- 
•'dividuals  hav^el^ ted  themselves  (or  beipn  selected)  into  the  two  plants. 
In  .  the  laftter'.case/  a  not  uncommon  one  In  studies  of  employing  estab- 
ll^mei^     Campbell  ahd  Stanley  suggest         commonly  used  quj^l-experimental 
des^rgn,  the  "non-equlyalent  control  group  design. "    Ir  does  not  [assume  ran-  ' 
«om  assignment  of  people,  anc(  its  form,  in  the  language /of  Tablii  1,  is: 

0   I  X    .0    '.  "     .  . 

-.  ■   ■-^     ■  .     ■  • "   '     .  -  ■  ; 

-    .  .6  0 

I, 

The. design,  according  to  Campbell,  and  Stanley, ^^Is  applicable 'wh^re  "the 
groups  constitute  naturally  assembleTd  collectivities  such  as  clissrooms, 
as  similar  as  avalAablll^ty  iJermlts  but  yet  not  so  ■  similar  that  ine  can  dis- 
pense with  the  pretest"  (p.47).     Statistical  evaluations  of  the  experimental 

treatment  are  made  not  in  terms  of  experimental  and  control  grojups  but  in' 

■       ■   •      -  "  '  \  — •   ■  •     ■  ■        ■  ^ 

terms  of  the  relative  gain  o£  the  experimental  group— that  lei,  the  amount  ' 

of  Infprdvement  in  the  "experimental  group  above  ^d  Ibeyond  that  which  hag 
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occurred  -haturally" 'inthe  control  giou^;  during  the  same  period.^ 

In  ,^plte  of  the  limitations  of  this  design,  It'seems  an  unrealistic 
•   P^'^is'ft      postpone  ,  experiments  In^^^^^^  betause  their  designs 

cannot  con^brm.  to/  the  standards  b^^he  "true"  experimental  designs  appear^ 
Ing  In/the  lower  half  of  Table  1.  Given  less  tjUnlpflLlte  resources,  • 
P«lb]^n^^^o£..acce^^  establishments.  Ud"  local  constraints 

existing  at  these  slt^s,  the  non-equivalent  control  group  deslgix  Is  likely 
to  be  around  for  quite  some  time. .  If  the,maJor|Lty  of  the  job  change 
studies -reported  In  ^he 'wbrk  In  America  «nnPnH;f^  h.H  ....^  e^^n  " 

as  good  as  this  one,  their  "findings"  would    hav4  been  more  conclusive. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  non-equiySklent  control  group  design  ' 
can  be  used  more  efficiently  In  future  experiments  In  work  organizations 
tha^  It  has  In  't;h6  past,         efficient  design  ik  one  which  bbtalns  the 
jgreateet  Information  tor  the  l^dt  cost;   '.cktlcal  to  the  cost  of  experi- 
ments In. organizations  Is  sample  size.     The  sample "Tlzes  must  be  sufflcl- 
ently  large  to  support  statistically  a.  failure  to  dlsconf Irm  the  null 
hypothesis  lest  It  be  concluded  without  justification  that  a^i  experimental 
treatment  has  ha<i  no  effect  (1.  e. ,  lest.     Type  II  statistical  error  be'^ 
mde).     Given  a  certain-  size  of|>f feet,  a  standard  answer  to  the  question 
of  sample  size  an?^ statistical  power  is  -the  bigger  the.  sample  the  better." 
Beyond  a  certain  Poln^,  Wv.^r,  ihcrementsjf In  sample  size  Wbrn^  Ineffl- 
clent.     Increases  In  precision- beyond . this  point'  simply  do  not  justify  - 
the  additional  expense  entdlled  In' enlarging  the  sample.     For  example, 
standard  errots  of  estlil^te.  In national  probability/ household  samples  In  - 
excess  of  about  1500  decrease  ;kt^ a  rate  that  does  not  always  Justify  the 
expeiiae  required  to  add  more  respondents  (except,  =  of  .course,  Vhere  greater  * 


258 


precision's  wanted  for  subpopulatltas  within  the  total  population). 
Samples  become  Inefficient  when  they  ha^e  more  than  etiough  cased  to  test 
reliably  a  * stjidy^  8  major  hypotheses.     It  Is  like  using  a  hammer  t^o  swat  a 

.  '  .  '    _  ■  ^  ■■    r  .  /  .  ■   j-y  . 

In  order  to  determine  efficient  sample  size  for  experlme^nts  In  work 

•  .  ■  '    ^    :  ,  '  , "  .  '  ■  ;,  •        •  / 

organizations  uqlng  non-equivalent  control  group  designs,  an  advance 

"        ,  '  ■  '  ^  / 

estimate  of  >hat  Is  likely  to  happen'  to  the  Control  group  Is  essentials  ' 


At  presj^nt  this  "knowledge  remains  elusive.    Though  control  groups  have 
been  used  In  countless  expe^rlments,  there  has  been  no^  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  what  constitutes  the  "natural"  events  that  commoilly  occur  In  rood- 

^  •      ■     ' '  >   ,  '        "■.-,./  ... 

em  American  worksettlngs  or  of  how  and  ^hy  measures  of  work-related 

attiltudes  dnfti  behaviors  change  over  time  >even  when  untouched^  by  experlX 
mentation,  ,   •  ' 

A  •  *  ■ .     ■        .  -- —       ' . 

Analysis  Goals  *  .  ' 

;     *    -         ^  ^  "    '  "    '   •  • 

The  present  study  will  attempt  to  provide  some  of  this  needed  knowledge' 
about  control  groups.     The  specif  ic '  goals  of  the  proposed  ^nai^es  are: 
^        1.     to 'Idei^tlfy  the  amount  pf  Instability  that  occurs  over  time  ^^^^ 
In  measures  of  working  conditions,  workers'  attitudes,  and  workers'  be-  ' 
havlots  amo^ng  a  siample  of  workers  ^hose  jobs  have  .bieen. subject  to  no 
experl)hental  change;      /        ,  v  .  .      ^  ^ 


to  Identify  some  of  the  sources  contributing  to  thls-lnstablllty ; 

■J'  '  '       ••  ■ 

3.     to ilddntlfy  situations' where  the  measures  are' most  and  least 
stable X  '      ^    '  *  ... 

These  analyses  will  provide  future  experimenters  wlfh  some  Indication 
of  how  much  the  measuries- vary  over  tl-me.    They  will  also  Identify  those  ' 


sUuAtibhs  wt^erie  >t  lea^t  sonte  meaWres  ar^coopiratively  stable  ao  the 
experijnenter  mlglit  economize  on  tfie\8l-iie  of  his  j&r  W  control  group.  ' 
W^ere,  op,  the  ofher  hand,^  ^'natUM  rampant,  and  the  Rroposed 

expt^lment^l  change  Is  not^jcpected;  Jip^haye  Werwhelmlng  effects,:  several 
alternatives  are  possible.    One  Is,  aetn?)iy  to  Incteaae  the  sample  slxe.- 

'   -  '   ^■•y/v  •■  ^^>-'';^^"-;<'^  -  .'V  ■■"  ■•  •••  ^  '     ■  ■> ' 

Another  /</ould  be  Ao  reduce  the  variance  resulting,  from  measurement  error 
Estimates  of  the  Variance  attributabldrt^b  errors  o  pre- 
sente^  Tor  most  of  the  measures  used A  third  alternative  would  be  to 

'  ^.   ■  ■   ■   .    ■       '    '    ^  ■^•••-■■.•■'•■1  ■;:  .  '  •  ■  ^   •  . 

usfe  statistical  control  techniques  (e.g.  /  the  use  of  covarlate^s)  to  reduce 
the  variance  term  by  removing  what  la^.^from  the  experimenter 'a.  point  of  v 
view,  error  variance,    potentially  valuable^ovarlates  will  be  Identlfle 
in-  thls^ study.    And^   finally,,  if  the  cost  of  thesd  activities  (increasing 
sample  8l2e,  lmpt:ovlng  reliability,  and  the  use  of  s:uitable  covarlatesX 
does  not  Justify  the  value  of  the  experiment^  the  stu^iy  should  simply  be 
scrapped.  ,The  availability  ojf  estimates  of  the  amount  of  "natural'*  cfange 
to  be  expected,'  and  the 'experimenter*  s /Assessment  of  the  strength  of  the 
manipulations  will  allow  the  decision  on  how  .to  j|r^ceed  to.  be  made  using  ( 
specific  information,  rattier  than  relying  on  the  experimenter's  guesswork  \^ 
alone.  *  ' 


^  Method 

Sample  '     ^      "  X.  ' 

The  overall  design  of  the  two  pfiase  study  of  whlc*h  this  investiga- 
tion is 'a  part,  is  flescribed  -in  Chapters *1  and  2..-  The  present  report  is 
based  upon^yata  frohi  all  the  272  cases  who  participated  in  the 'two-phases 


oi  the  study.    These  27%  cases,  weri  Interviewed^ In  three  of  the  five  ^idwej 
organizations- otigfnally  studied  (i:wo  automoVile  parts  manufacturers  and  a 
hospltdl),yal)PtIt:/20ii6nt^8>^^^  •  S*  ^  . 

^  :-.-'VTh^72:  ;caa4s:iiAy:-^^  ;  ipto:",fij>r^:;;^6Ui)fl  r  ■ . .^.^^^  • 

Irv  163  caaes  where  4wo'*^"St«8  interviewed  for  Phdse  II  who  had" 


i,   "been  interylWed  for  Phasi  I,'  and  xho  was  st ill"  working  in  the  sam^  -lob 
her  ojf  she  haid  had  In  Phase  I ;     ,  ; 


2.^-  7J3  caseii  vhere>  a  worker  irai 


•^'^-l^^^^hanged  Jo      in  the  pe         between  Phase  I  aiid  Phase  It: 

^  been  interviewed  at  fhas 

who  was  interviewed  for  Phase  li  bedAuse  Jie  or  she.wa^  fiUing  a  i5>b  vacated 
by  a  Phase  llrespondent. 


reinter>riewed^Qr  Pha:8e  II,  biit  who 


but 


^The  classifipatiori  of  jobs  asvdifferait,  ori^he  same  vae  P^t^^ 
Jjiiodex^  familiar  vlth  the  research  sliU    on  th^basls^of  inf orm^ion  ftom  ' 
.company  records  (j oh  title,  work  group,  department  and  shift)  on  the  Jobs 
at  each '-phase* 


-         Idei^lly,  the.  Identification  of  "normal"  change  In  working  condition^,  - 
workersj^at/tltu^^es,  and  workers'  behaviors  wouW  be  based  upon  daia  ob-.  '( 
talned  frotflk  national  probability  sample  of  worker^-^-such , as  those  avail-  ' 
able  from  the  1972r73  Quality  of  Enpl<i^ent  Survey  (Qtilnn  and  Shepard," 
.    1974).    The  latter  survey,  however, \  l^ks  follow-up  over  time,  a  central  ' 
component  af  the  analysis 'proposed  here.  -         ,  •  \ 

'   The^d^asgfifl^hjlc  distributions  (on  age,  sex,  racfe,  education  and 
occupational  group)  of  the  272  Jha8e  I  respondents  who  were  to  be  reih- 

.  tervlewed  (or  whose  jpb  r^j^iacement  was  to  be  interviewed)  are,'  fortunatelv" 

■  ^  )  •     '       ■  •    ■  ) 

fairly  similar  to  the  .»§M|graphic  distributions  found  for  the  national  - 


^^"^^^ 2),  Ihbugh  biad^^,i^women,4ahd  thbse  with 


4 


*  The  stablmy  of  measures/ relevant  to  stydles  *df  the  effects  pf  - 

•  .  working  condd|tlbrt8  vlli^e:,aMe8^^^^  to  thre^  types  of  varl- ^ 

•  _  able^ :  workers;  '  perceptions  of  '  working  cd^lt Ions,  worker  attitudes,  and 
.  "  ^   'porker  -bfe'hivlorv;  vTwo  .ditaV^p»^<?e8^^^  a  worker  interview  responses 

dad  supervisory  ratlnifs.    'Stlfcr  'BdurceA' of  ^^^1^^  (on-tl^-job  ob- 

servations and  com^iany  records)  Were  not^ used  since  the  data  were  either 
fist  •  comparable  over  «ie  two  .phases,  not  tibmparable  over  the  sites  or 


•  y£of  pneVarlablfe);.^Udgfed^"u^^^^  • 
'7     With  one  exception  discussed  below, measures  In  the  three  ^ 
categories  w^iie  cireated  f  rom-  fehe'' pool  of  items  ^conan^  to^  bdjbh"  phases 
of  the^ study.  In  ord^r  to  enstire  cpniparAblllty  of  Mastr^emgnts  between  ^ 
phases,  .  yherever  possible,  measures  were  s^rSls^'  thei  same  direction  '  -  ^ 
so  that  '^hlgh'V  meant  "good**  T;7brHlng  c^n41t±ons  and  '^Os^tlve'V^work'^r elated 
^attitudes  and  behaviors  (e>^g;  ,  High  satlsfacidon,  tj^h^  low 
.  ambiguity  of  work  role /:and^few  days  absenO^  "        '  ' 

"Working  Conditions..  Worjd^ngf copdlj^^  by  the  Quality 

of  employment  ,(QoE)  Facets'  sca^^  icimfort.O^nanctar  Regards, ^ 
Adequacy^  and  Chal'lengerf-Bajn^oKei^  and  the  oyet-^ 

;  •  ^  ■     ,     ^  ■  ' '  i  v^'  '  „*'■-'■ 

all  QoB/Total  measure  .(Cobb,  1973!)^   the  scales  fr^m.  the  .31  items ■  used  in 


the  present  -study  are  descrlbe^.,^^^^^^  detail  in  Chapter  3.  of  this  report . 

^.      A  four  item  measi^re  ofSle  -ambiguity 'devised  by -Beehr  (197.6).  was  •       '  . 


also  used.  '  '        •    .  •»*<.., 

•  '  WorKer  Attltudeg^,  .  .Varioiis.' aspects .  of.  worker  a^t titudes  .were  measured . 
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Demographic  and  Occupational  Distribvitioh  of  Bf  fdctivenesi^  in  .Work  Rol?a 
■       ;   '  Crrfss-Phase-  Subsample^  and  Comparison  National  Syryey  Sample 


3^ 


Demographic  or  occupational  * 
^ characteristic  '  ' 


Percentagejaistiributioh 


'Effectivjeness  Irf 
Work  Roles  sample 
(N«272) 


Comparison 
national  sample 
^(N»2157) 


Sex 

Women 


56-3% 
43.8 


J  :  \  62. i<  V  / 

37,9 


Age 


Under  21 
22-29 

30-44    V  *  . 

•  45-54       :  ' 
55  or  plder 

Edfeatioii 

Some  grade  school  or  less 
Completed  gr^de^ school 
Some  high  school  ;  ' 
,    Completed  high  sdhool 
Some  college     j/  ,  " 
Cbllege  degree  or  mor& 


9.2 
28/7 
32,7 
19.9 

9.6 


.3.7 
8,9 
21.4 
/33,9 
22.1 

10,6 


8.1 
27 . 1 
30.6 
20.6 
13.6 


4-7 
6.6 
14.2 
.38-4 
20.9 
15.2 


Race 


White 
Black 


j.  • 


V   \  76.3 
-^  23.7^ 


91.5  - 

•t 

8-5 


'9 


29  V 


Table  2  (cbntinued) 


bempgraphib  and  Occupational"  Distribution;  of  Ef  fectivehess  in  Work  Roles  ;  ' 
//  Cross -Ph^iise  Subiaihple  *4nd  dbinpari son  Natibnal  Survey  SfUhple  ' 


Demographic  or  occupational 
characteristic 


Percentage  distribution 

^  ,   '  ,  ■   '  '  ^. 

Effectiveness  in;  Comparison 
Work  roles  sample    national  sample 
(N'=272)  ,  (N=2157) 


^^ajor  occupation  group* 

Professional  and  technical 
Managers?  officials,  and 
'-'^    ^       proprietors  ' 
•  Clerical 
Sales 

^ Graft  workers  and  foremen 
■  ;  Operatives      *  ^ 
Service  workers ,  •;fexcluding 


•  private  household 
Xiaborers 


18.4% 


^•2 
12.1 

30. 9\ 


.1,6.2 
'3.1 


V 


14  i  3% 
t 

9.8 
15.1 

^.2 
15.8 
29.0 

12.6 


a  .  Quinn  a^d  Shepard  (1974)  .  ^  ^  .    V     \  . 

b    Excludes  "minority  races  other^  tftan  1)1  ackis'.'  '  ^ 

q    BasiBd  on  I960.  Census  codes  i     The  Effectiveness  in^  Work  Roles  sample  ) 
contained.no  farmers  or  private  housefiold  workers,-  and  workers  in  these 
Qcoupations  have  been  excluded  ,from  the  bases  of  the  9or(iparison^nationfeil  . 
statistics.  V    *  . 


Measures  of  Job  Satisfaction  (JS)  facets  first  developed  In  the  1969-70 
Survey  of  Working vCond It Ions  (Qulnn,  Seashore,  Kahn,  Manglone-  Gampbell, 
.Staines- and  McCullOugh,  1971),  w^re  xised  here.     These  facets  parallel^., 
the  QoE  facets,  with  one  added  faqet  (coworkers) ,  and  therefore  Include; 
Satl6f auction  with  Comfort Satisfaction  with  Financial  Rpwaris,  Satisfaction 
with  Resource^equacy,*  Satisfaction  with  Challenge,  and  Satisfaction  with 
Coworkers  (henceforth  abbreviated  as  JS/Comfort,  JS/Flnanclal  Rewatds, , 
JS/Resource  Adequacy,  JS/Challenge,  and  JS/Coworkers) .  ^ 

"Ip^f  Items  used  to  measure  some  of  these  Job  satisfaction  facets  differ 
slightly  from  those  used  In  national  survey  work  (Qulnn,  et  al.,  1971; 
Qulnn  and  Shepard,   1974),  because  of  the  llinltecl  Item  pool  of  the  present 
study.    WvLle  JS/Cdmfort,  JS/Flnanclal  Rewards' and  JS"/ Coworkers  are 
measured  as  described  In  Qulnn,  et  al.   (1971)  and  JS/Challenge  Is 
measured  as  described  In  Qulnn^and  Shepard  (1974),  JS/Resource  Adequacy 
consists  of  only  three  of  the  four  Items  originally  used  by  Qulnn  et  al* 
(1971).     The  three  Items  measure  satisfaction  with  amount  of  Information, 
equipment,  and  8upervlsc(Jry  competence,  while  the  omitted  fourth  Item,  measures 
satisfaction  with  the  ^clarity  of  the  definition  of  worker  responsibilities. 

Other  attltudlnal  measures  used' Include' a  global,  face^lfre^^^^^^^^^^ 
satisfaction  Index  (a  five  Item  measure  of  satlsf^lctlon  with  the  Job  as 
a  whole,  -developed  and  used  In  national  suri^ey  work,  Qulnn  and  Shepard, 
1974),  and  a  measur^of  Job  Involvement.     Among  the  pool  of  Items  common 
to  both  phases,  only  one  Item  bti  Job  Involvement  (previously  used  by  Beehr, 
1974,  and  based  upon  an  Item  developed  by  Pel2  and  Andrews,  1966)  was 
available;., 

Some  peopl6  are  completely  Involved  In  their  Job — they  are 
absorbed  In  It  night  and  day.     For  other  people,  their  Job  Is 
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sli4»ly  one  of  several  Intareats.    How  involved  do  you  feel  In     ,  . 

.      .    '  '  •        ■  •  ',    •  ■     '     ■  .      '  ■  ' 

your  job— very  little,  slightly,  nloderately,  or  strongly  In- 
volved?' V  '  V 
This  one  Item  Is  the  measure  of  Involvement  used  In  both  phases  for 
most  analyses.     Since  some  of  these  analyses  permit  non-ldentlcal  measures  * 
of  the  same  construct  and  since  a  multi-Item  measure  Is  typically  more 
reliable  than  a  one-Item  measure,  an  Index  of  Involvement  was  developilif 
that  Included  Items  from  outside  the  pool  of  Items  common  to  both  phases. 
I.e.,  'Items  ilnlque  to  one  phase  of  the  data  collection.^  TVo  such  items  ' 
.found  In  the  Phase  II  pool  of  Items  were  unique  to  that  phase.    A  three 

item  index  of  job  Involvement  was  created  for  Phase  II,  then,  along  wltli 

■  ■        \   '  § 

the  aforementioned  single  Item  used  In  both  phases.     This  three  Item  measure 
consists  of  the  one  Item  measure  plus  two  additional  Items  with  responses* 
on  a  four  point  scale  form  "very  true"'  to  "not  at  all  true": 

-  I  live,  breathe,  and  eat  my  Job. 

-  The  most  Important  things  that  happen  to'  me  involve  my  Job. 
CroQbach's  alpha  was  computed  for  this  three  item  scale,  and  found  to  be 
0.71.     /  \ 

>    Work-related  behavior.     Various  aspects  of  work-related  behavior  were 
likewise  measured.     Beehr's  (1974)  two  item  measure  of  effort-expended 

(referred; to  as  "motivation  to  work"  by  Beehr)  was  used.     The  two  items 

.  ■  •  ^ 

read:  . 

-  Would  you  say  you  work  harder,  less  hard;  or  ^out  the  same 
as  other  people  doing  your  type  of  work? 

-  How  often  do  you  dd  some  extra  work  for  your  Job  which^, isn't 
required  of  you?    Would  you  say  you  do  this  often,  sometimes, 
rarely,  or  nevet?  ' 
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single  Item  measures  of  reported  number  of  days  absent  in  the  month 
preceding  the  Interview  (henceforth  referred  to  as  absences),  and  reported 
likelihood  of  -  iQoklng  for  a  new  job  with  another  employer  In  the  next  year 
(henceforth  ref^rr^ci  to  as  Intent  to  turn  over)  were  also  used.  ^Super- 
vlsory  ratings  of  workers  on  6lght  aspects  of  their  work  behavior  (e.g. ,  ^ 
dependability,  punctuality,  quantity  and  quality  of  work)  were  combined  to 
yield  an  overall  supervisory  rating  of  worker^ quality  (this  varlableVls 
henceforth  referred  to  as  supervisory  rating) .  f 


Results  and  Discussion 


The  present  analysis  of  Instability  of  measures  oyer  time  Is  divided 
Into  four,  parts,  the  first  three  corresponding  to  th6  three  major  analysis 
goals  cited  In  the  Introduction,  and  a  fourth  dealing  with  the  stability  of 


the  structure  of  Interrelations  over  time. 


1*     Quantifying  the  Amount  of  Instability  Over  Time 

In  order  to  quantify  the  amount  of  variance  of  scores  over  time  (I.e., 
the  error  variance  for  an  experimental  study),  the  problem  of  what  score  to 
use,  to  compute  that  variance  must  be  confronted.    The  ptoblem  of  the  most 
suitable  way  to  score  change  has  been  the  object  of  a  long  and  complex 
controversy  that  extends  over  the  last  fifteen  years  (e.g.,  Cronbach  and 
Furby,  1970:^  Harris,  1963;  Kenny,  1975;  and- Werts  and  . Linn,  1970a).- A 
recent  review  (Kenny,  1975)  deals  explicitly  with  the  problems  of  the  com- 
Mutation  of  change  scores  for  the  non-equivalent  control  group  design. 
Kenny's  paper  Is  particularly  useful  here,  as  the  users  of  the  non^qulvalent 
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control  group  design  are  a  major  target  audi^ence  for,  the  present  paper. 

Kenny  (1975)  concludes  that  rather  than  Jne  best  way  to  measure  change,  one 

of  four  sugge£{t:ed  solutions  to  the  problem  should  be  used,  depending  on  the 

>  ■    .   '    '  '  ',  ■ 

problems  of  the  particular  experimental  or  quasi-experimental  design«  To 

assist  future  users  of  non-equivalent  control  group  designs,  the  variance 
of  each  of  the  four  change  score  solutions  will  be  xe^^otX^^rttrt'^eJ^x'VBX^'^ 
abuLe  as  estimates  of  that  variable*  a,  variance  over  time.  •The  four  measure- 
ment techniques  proposed  are:  ^  * 

1.  Raw  gai^i^  (time  two  minus  time  one  score)  ;  ^  . 

2.  ,Gain  ot  standardized  scores>  i.e«,  scores  are  standardized 

(z  transformation)  separately  in  each  phase,  and  time  one  Is  then  sub-  ^ 

■y  .  .     .        ^  f 

tracted  from  time  two; 

,  ■     ■  «. 

3.  Time  two  scores  tesidualized  on  time  one  (essentially  equivalent 

to  the  dependent  variable  used  in  analysis  bf  covariance,  where  the  time 

one  score. is  the  covariate  and  the  time  two  score  is  the  dependent  variable); 

4.  Time  two  scores  residualized  on  time  one,  correcting  for  the^un- 
reliabllity  of  the  time  one  score  (equivalent  to  the  analysis  of  covariahce 
solution  in  3  [above],  but  where  the  regression  coefficient  iar  divided  by 
the  reliability  of  the  time  one  measure).     While  Kenny  derives' tjlis  measure 
from  an  earlier  discussion  by  Lord  concerning  the  analysis  of  covariance, 

H  •  •  • 

it  is ^identical  to  the  independent  true  gain  measure  proposed  by  Tucker, 
Damarin  and.  Mesbick  (1966)  .  - 

iTie  variances  over  time  were  computed  for  each  of  the  four  change^ 
scores  (raw  gain,  gain  of  standardized  scores,  residual,  and  corrected-, 
jp^^dual)  for  each  of  the  17  measures  of  working  conditions,  work-related 
attitudes  bxA  behavior.     The  change  scores  themselves  were  not  generated 
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for  th^se  xon^jut^l^^  the  varl^ce  estimates  wjre  cottputed 

from  t^e  appropriate  wlthln-phas© 'vat'lanced  and*  across-Tphises  Hsovarlances. 
The  derivations ^/of  the  formulae  used  fljay  be  found  In/Append Ix  1.  The 
variance*  est Im^^tes  and  their  components  appear  In  ^able  3.    With  rella- 
blllty  estimates  (derived  In  the  following  section)  available  for  only. 
14  of  the  17  nieasures,  variances  of  the  residual  scores  corrected  for  un- 
reliability were  not  generated  for  the  one  ftem  measures/^f  Involvement, 
absences,  and  Intent  to  turnover.     Involvjfement  was  measured  In  this  analysis 
with  the  same  single  Item  measure  In  b^th  phases.    The  usefulness  of  these 
variance  estimates  is  limited  largelVto^potentlal  usertf  of  these  partlcu- 
lar  measures.     Ineofar  as  some' oj6' t^ed'e  measures  are  relatively  standard 
and  have  been  repeatedly  used  in  the  past,  (e.g.  ,  global  ^satisfaction,  or 
the  QoE  facets),  these  estimates  Ivj^  likely  to  be  useful.     Some  evidence 
regardlng'the  g^nerallzablllty  of  Ithese  variances  ls>' available  from  Qulnn 
and  Shepard  (^974),  whose  natlonal\ survey  data  were  collected  a  few  months 
after  Phase  I  of  the  present  study..   Qulnn  and  Shepard  report  the  standard 
deviations  of  three  variables  tl)at  are  also  studied  here.    The  reported 

i  '  ■  ■  ■  ■  '       ■     »  , 

standard  deviations  of  facet-free  job  satisfaction  and  intent  to  turnover. 
(pp.80-81)*^re  very  close  to  those  found  in  Phase  I  of  the  present  study 
(Table  3)  and  the  s^tandard  deviation  pf  QpiE/Total  is  only .  slightly  greater 
here  (0.49)  than  in  the  national  sample  (0.44,  pp. 245-246). 
J?       Certain  overall  pbservations  concerning  these  results  may  be  made.*'* 
The  values  of  the  reslduil  gain  scores  are  always  the  lowest  variance  of 
any  fpnn  of  change  score,  as  expected  by  the  least  squares  procedure  used 
in  designing  linear  regression.    The  variances  of  the  corrected  residual 
scores  are  typically  close  to  the  values  of  the  residual  variance  estimates, 
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ERIC 


Variance  at ,  ^  Variajce  at 


Table  3, 


Variance  of  change  Scores  and  Coroponeiltis  of  Variance  of  Change 


Tin)3  one-'  '    Variance  ' 

tinip  two     Reliability'  ,  of 


Variable 


H      titne  one      timeftwo     corrieUtions   at  Phase  I    raw  gain   standardized  gain   residual  gain   residual  gain 


Variance  of    '  Variance  of 


■Variance  of 
corrected 


QoE/Resource  adequacy  •  252  ^ 

(JoE/Financial  fewards  "■'252 

goE/Challenqe    '  260 

QoE/Comfort  ■   .  '  .  ,256 

eoE/total,  259 

tobi?uity  i  260 
-Global  job  satisfaction  266 


f.^^/Coworkers 

JS/Challengo  i 

1  ■■ 

^JS/Co;:ifort 

■  \  ^ 

JS/Resource  adequacy 
JS/Financial  rewards 
Effort  expended 
Supervisor  rating 
Absercefi 

Intent -to.  turnover 
'Invplvemtnt 


268 
267 
267 
,268 
267 
260 
60 
263 
■267 
264 


0.51 
0.46 
I  0.68 
.  0.30 
0.24 
0.36. 

'0.99  , 
0.38 
0.44 
■ 'o.2T 
0.44 
0.46 
0.56 
1.03  ' 

12.94  , 
1.69 
0.77^ 


0.60 


CO.  56 

■0.70,  ' 
:  0.32 

0,30'' 

0.35- 

1.00 
'  0.33 

■  0.45 
,  0.30 

0.45 

■  0.51 

;  ■  f 

0.53 
1.55 


8.C1 
1.95 


0.74 


.32. 
•50 

•55' 
.46 

.60 

1^ 

.46 
,25 
.54  . 
.48 
.46 
.44  , 
.45.. 
.43 

.i3 

.37, 
.41 


.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.54 

.73  ■ 

,.49 

.83 

t 

.66, 

.66. 

.66. 

.44 

.92 


0.75' 


•6.51  j 

0.'^6 

0.33 
,0.22  ■ 
'  0.50  ,1 
:  1.06  ■ 

0.54  ■■ 

1  ■ 

0,140./ 

0.'49 

0.54 

0.61 
..1.51 
18.21 

:  2.30''  1 
0,89 


.  1.35 
0.99 

0.81  ^ 
;  ,  1.08  ■ 
■    ''0.79  ■  V 

:  1.39 

1.07 

r.50  . 

■'  0.91 
1.04 
1,08, 
1.12  ' 

, 

1,15  ,  / 
;1.73  , 
1.26 
1.17 


0.54,.'' 

0.42'-  . 

0.46 

0.25, 

0.19 

0.32..' 

0.78  ■ 

0.31 

0.32  . 

0.23 

0.36 

0.41 

0.43 

1.28' 

7.86 

1.69  ■ 

ti 

0.62'  ■ 


0.56 

0,48 

0.57 

0.28' • 

0.22 

0.34 

O.Bl; 

0.33 

0.32, 

o.is 

b.39 
,.0.44' 
0.60 
1.28 

.) 

J 


V 


to 


■  ^0  reliability  estimate  available. . 


Variances  of  corrected  residual  gain  cannot  be  confuted  without  reliability! eatimatA,  which  are  not  available  for  thes(;  variables. 


except  for  the  ef for^xpended  'sMle/whciikeVellablllty  In  Phase  I  (O.Vl) 
.Is  low.    The  corseted  residual  score  variance  af  ^the  effort-expended  scale 

Is/ In  fact,  /3^rger  than  the  y^rlancle  of  the  time  two  scores  of  this  Varl- 

'  ^  "  ■  '  /  ^     '        '  ^     -      A  ■      .  7 

able,  ,so  variance  seems  to  have  been  added  to  -these*  scores,  rather  than")  re- 

moved,  because  of  the  low  Reliability  of  the^eaa^re/  >It  is  easily  shown  - 

that  this  occurs  wheni^ver  a  measure's  reliability  Is  less  than ^0, 50, 

The  variance  0i  rWigaln  Is  alway^part\culVly  large  w^^^ 

lat^on  of  a  variable  with  Itpelf  over  time  Is  Ibw.  ^Thls  phenomenon  Is 

particularly  marked  In  the  case  of  the  abisences  variable,  which  correlates 

with  Itself  over  time  only  0.13.    this  measure  would  seem  to  be  quite  un- 

stable,,  with  substantial  natural  change  to  be  expected  and  large  sample 

filz^S  needed  In  Its  Investigation.    An  equally  pessimistic  conclusion 

applies  to  the  JS/Coworkers  scale  though,  as  noted  in  tbe  next  section, 

this  results  In  part  from  thei  relatively  large  proportion  of  Its  v;arlance 

attributable  tOv  errors  of  measurement.-     *  ,  ^    '  ■ 

The^  gain 'score  virlanceX  of  the  QoE/Total,  JS/Challenge,  arid  QoE/ 

Challenge  scales  are  markedly  reduced  from  their  respective  variances  as 

ordinary,  between-subjects  time  two' variances,  because  of  their  relatively 

high  correlations  with  themselves  over  time.'    Accordingly,  an  experimental 

manipulation  expected  to  have  the  same  size  of  effect  if  applied  1^  a 

within-subject,  ^pver  time  design  as  it  would  have  in  a  between-subject, 

single-time  design,  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  significant  results 

with  the  within-subject,  over-time  designi     This  stat4fittical  advantage 

would  be  attributable  to  the  smaller  erfor^  '\^ariance  of  gain  sc^ores  fol  the\ 

N^nalysls  over  time.    For  the  othdr  variables  studied,  however ,  there  la  ln\^ 

creasetd  vttrlanee  In  the  raw  gain  and  gain  of  standardized  scorea-Verms  over 
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thei  be tvefen-? subject 8  variance  found  at  time  two.     Such  Increased  -variance 
la  part lcUl|trly  noticeable  In  the  dases  of-^thp  abseno^s  and  j;S/Coworker8 

■  '  ■  .  ■       r  ^  .  ^  ■  .       '       •       .  ■ 

^       scales  as  discussed  above,-  and  also  for  the  'ambiguity  varlaljle. 

^f'     .  /  ).• 

\^  2 .     Sources  of  Inetaibllity  of  Measures  Over  Time  '         ^.  v 

*  ■  ■  ■  .  '  ■  .  ■  :  .  .    I  '  ■  ,  •  , 

Two,  major  sources  of  instability  in  measurements  are  dis.tin^ished* 
The  fitst  is  simply  errors  of  measurement,  the  second  "real"  Grange.  ,  - - 

,     (a)    Unreliability  as  a  .Source  of  Instability  of  Measures  Over  Time, 
In  order  to  estimate  the  reliability  of  a  change  ^tcore,  one  may ^ start  with, 
the  separate  reliabilities  of  the  mearfferes  within  each  phase  (Lord,  1963). 
The  reliability  of  a  measure  at  any  one  phase  may,  for  homogeneous  scales, 
be  estimated  by  the  internal  consistency  of  the  measure.     Cronbach  s  ^Iphas 
were  accordingly  computed  for  the  .five  job  satisfaction  facets  (JS/Resource 
Adequacy,  JS/ Financial  Rewards,  JS/Challenge,  JS/-Comfort  ai\d  JS/Coworkfers) , 
the  global  me^ure  of  Job  Satisfaction,  role  ambiguity,  effort-expended  and 
$uperviaory  rating  scales,  and  appear  in  Table  4. 

The  Quality  of  Emplbyment  facets'  scales  x^re  not  designed* as  homogeneous 
scales;  thus  use  fff  Cronbach's  alpha  for  purposes  of  estimating  reliability^^ 
would  be  inappropriate.     Yet  lower  bound^ estimates  for  the  reliability  of 

■  '      V      '  ^ 

thes'e  scales  may  be  obtained  as  follows:    The  QoE  measures  were  originally 
desired  to  predict  job  satisfaction  (a  measure  consisting  of  both  glob^l_y^^^ 
satisfaction  and  the  five  jc^b  satisfaction  facets)  in  earlier  national  survey 
work  (Barnowe,  Man'gione  and  Quinn,  1972).    As  such,   tbe  multiple  correlation 

the 'QoE  facets  with  job  satisfaction  was  nearly  aj  high  as  the  reliability 
of  the  Job  satisfaction  measure  permits.  t 
'        The  use^  of  path  analytic  techniques  with  unmeasured  ^variables  (Duncan^  , 


)  - 


Table  4 


Within  Phase  Reliabilities  and  Reliability  of.  Gain  Scores  ■ 


Variable^ 


QoE/Reso^pce  adequacy 

.  QoE/f  inahcial|irev|irds, 
QoE/Challenge  , 

I  gpE/Comf ort 

Q6E/T^ 

Ambiguity  ' 

Global  job  satis  faictidn 
JS/Cowdrlcers  . 
JS/Challenge  •* 
JS/Comfort  ■  . 
JS/Resource  adequacy 
"jS/Financial /rewards  ' 
Effort  expended 
Supervisor  ratings 


Y    .  ,      '  ■  Reliabilit 

Rekability  Reliability  Reliability^  of  gain  of 
at  Rljase  I      at  Phase  11    of  Raw  Gain  Standardized 


sc 


►  0 
)res 


.  .60 


^  .60 


.a 


.60 


a 


.60 


a. 


.66 
.64 
.73^ 
•.49^ 
.83^ 

.66' 
.66^ 

J 


.a 


f 


.60  . 


.60 
.60 

*60^ 


..616' 
.55 
.71^ 


.46 

.87 
.  ■.73* 
.67* 

.66^ 
J 


[.20 
.01 
..26 
.15 
.35 

...48 
.30 

;..67 

.42 

.38 
.39 
-.16  ' 
,88 


.41  • 
.19 

.01  r 

.26 

•^^  ,14 
.35  . 
;48., 
.30 
.67 

■:  '  ';.4l; 
.  38  ' 
.39 

-a7 

.88 


a  lower  bound, reliability  estimates  are  generated  from  the  data  available  in 
Barnowe  et  al.  (1972);    See  text  for  details.  , 

b  Alpha  coefficients  are  cbmputed  on  present  dataset  (N=272)' . 

CJ^  Reliability  of  gain* scores  are;cjtoputed  from  formulae  in  Lord  (1963,  p.  3.2).- 
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1966;  Werts  and'tinn,  1970b)  suggests  a  way  to  use  the  Infonnatiori  reported 
ly  Barnowe  et  ai.   (1972)  to  obtain  a  lower  bound  estimate  Qf  thie  ^reliability 

■        ■    '  r  ^      .  '^".^ 

of  fhe  QoE  facetsy  linear  ^combination  that,  was  generated  by  the  multiple  re- 

'         ■'.'/■  ^         '  *      .  . 

gressloh  of  the'^oE  facets  on  job  satisfaction,  (whieh  yielded  the  multiply 

.   ■  ^       .   '   ■    '  ■  ' 

corrielatlon  reported).  ^The  two  measured  variables  are  job  satisfaction  and 
a  linear  composite  of  QoE.     Measured  scores  oh  b^th  va7.1ables  are  functions 

-their  respective  ''true-'  scores  and  errors  of  measurement.     The  correla- 
tion of  the  measured  QoE  composite  with  measured  job  satisfaction  may  be 
deconq)bsed'lnto  three  parts  (a^  b  and  c)-     In  Figure  1^  '*a''  reprfeserits  the, 
'  path;^irefflcient  from  the  "i^^    QoE  composite  score  to.  tKi^;measur^^    QoE  . 
score;  "b"'  is^;  the  correlation  between  the  "true"  QoE  composite  score  and 
the  "true,"^^  job  satisfaction  score>  and  "c"  the  path  coefficient  from  "true" 
'^job  sptisfa'ittion  to  measured  job  satisfaction.'   Thus,  a^  equals  the  rell- 
ability  of  the  composite  QoE  measure,  and  c    the  reliability  of  the  job 

.  ■  ■••  ^    '  ■     .  ^  • 

satisfaction  score.     As  c    Is  known  from  Batijowe  et  al.   (1972),  we  are  left" 
?  with  two  unknowns:^  "a"  and  "b"^    The  causal  mordel' In  Flgurejl' Assumes  un- 
correlated  errors  of  measurement  (e^^  and  e2)  between  the :  measiirjed  Q6E  com- 
posite and  the  tneasured  job  satisfaction  score. 


"True" 
QoE 


"True"  Job 
Satisfaction 


measured 
QoE 


eo  c 

\  1  - 

Measuted 
Satisfaction 


Figure  1 


>  Given  the  causal  model  presented,  the  correlation  between  measuted 

QoE  and  measured  job  satisfaction  equals  a  x  b  x  c.     Cleirly  "a"  will  b^  ' 
least  when  "b''  Is  at  its  maximum  value,  as  both  'y  and  the  correlation  . 
between  QoE  and  Job  satisfaction  are  fixed  values •..  As^ighinR  frhe  maximum'''  \ 
value  to  "b"  (IrO)  yields  a  lower  baund/ estimate' for  "a''  and,  accotdingly^ 
for  the  rellablllly  of  the  liAear  QoE  cjpiposlte.  ^ 

The  .reliability  of  this  Qu^^ty  of  Employment  con^bslte  is*  at  least    "  ' 
this  good  (computed*  to  be  0. 70) siince  v  the  model  makes  the  eSctreme  assuu^- 
7,  tion  that  the  correlation  between  the  "true  score"  on  Qu^l^-ty  of  Employm^t 

conjposite/and  the  "true  score'^  on  satisfacl^ion  equals  one.     If  that  corre^ 

"*  ■      •  ■> .  ' 

latlon  Is  less  than  perfect,-  the  reliability  of  this  Quality  of  Employment 

. .  '  r       ■-  '  . 

^composite  must  esfceed  the  0.70- computed  here  for  the  correlation  between 

the  two  measures  to  have  beeh  obtained.     In  order  to  determine  the  rell- 

■  -         ...  ■  ■  ■      ■       .  . 

ability  of?  the  individual  fa<Jet8  from  the  reliability  coiqputed  for  the^  ' 
composite,  we  can  reverse  Nunnally*s  (1967,  p,213)  formula  for' pbtaining 
\  the  reliability  pf  a  linear  coii5)psite  from  the  reliability,  pf  its  components. 
To'/do  so,  however,  we  must  assume  that  th^  reliabilities  6f»  the  separate 
scales  are  all  equal*.     The  estimate  obtained  by  this  procedure  of  the  re- 

■       •■  '  '  ^  •  ■  . 

liability  of  each  of  the  Quality  of  Employment  facets  (Table  4)  is  0.60, 

An  overall  QoE  scale  also  exists  that  is  a  composite  of  th^  QoE  facet  ' 
^cales  (QoP/Total),  ^As  the  facets'  weights  in  this  composite  differ  slightly 
from  those  objtalned  in  the  Multiple  Regression  reported  above,  the  correla- 
tibfi  of  the  QbE/Total  measure  .with  Barnowe  et  al.'s,(1972)  Job  satisfaction 
.measure  was  obtained-     Assumi'^^  again  no  cbrrelated .  erf  or ,  the  lower  bound 
estimate  (obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  above)  fo.r  QoE/Total's  reliability 
is  0.66.    While"  Barnowe,  et  al.  use  the  ^ull  33  Item  measure  of  QoE/Total,  ' 
a|fd  the  proaent-^meaBiIre  uses  only  31  of  the  originalV33  items,  the  two  ionua 
Intercorrclnte  ver^  highly  (0.99),  «o  the  eHtli.mte  *Jhauldl4>^  fin^cMm 
to  this^fferenco^q  item  number. 

'      Since  many  ofi.  the  Items  used  in  the  Jbb-satisf^ction  measure  have 


»liBllar;phrai9lng,  or  cover  job  facets  similar*^  those  of  the.  QoE  factoCs, 

^ne  might  >^e8tlon  the  assuniptlon  here  of  no  correlated  error  between 

•    '  *  ^  "  ,  ,  '     • '  «^  p.' 

measures.    In  the  past,  when  this  Job  satisfaction  oeasuce  has  been  separ- 

'^r-;  v''    .       •  -  '  ■       .  '     -  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

,^t«d.  Into  Its  facet-specific  and  facet-fre6  cotfvpnfritsy  correlated  * 

error  might  haVe  beep,  expected  ^  the  facet-specif  ic  "case,  and  hence  a 
higher  correlation  of  f acetr specif ic  Job  satisfaction  with  the  QoE  facets. 
This  distinction  between  facet-Bpeclfic^i^^  facet-free  satisfaction  has. 
•h^weyer,  tnade  little  dlfferehce.for  the  measures'  correlatldns  with  QoE 
(Bartiowe  et^fll.  /;;i972) ,  so  cdrrelatcifd  error  seems  not  tfo^  ie  a  serious 
problem. 

While  lower  bounds  have  been  id#ptif led  for  the  reliability  of  QoE 
facets,  more  accurate  estimates,  of  >  thesei.  reliabilities  would  probably  be 
obtained  If  a  value  more  plausible  than  1.6  were  lised  for  the  correlation  ■ 
between  true  QoE  and  true  job  batlsfsctlpn.     If,  for  example ;^^.0^^^^^^^    was  used 
as  an- arbitrary  efttlnate      . thtf  tWo  t  Intercbrrelatlon,  the  re- 

liability  o^  the  llneat  comp&slte  of  QoE  becomes  0.87  and  the  reliability  » 
»0f"tihe  Individual  facets,.  0.83..  The  lower  bound  estimates  will,  however, 
be  the  ones  usid,  as  they  offer  the  more  conierva^ve  and  lep*  Arbitrary 
estimates..    Estimates  of  the  reliabilities  of  the  single  Item  measures  of 
Invplvement,  absencea,  and  Intent  to  turnover  were  not  computed* 

With  the  reliability  estimates  gener^^ted  witliln  each  phase  by  the 
procedure^i  used  above,^  the  rejlabilltiea  of  the  ray  gain  and.  the  gain  of 
standardized  scores  may  be  computed  using  the^  formulae  presented  In  Lo|:d  v  > 
(1963^  ;>riBproduced  In  Appei^dix  2)  for  those  14  variables  for  <which  wlt^lh- 
phase  reliability  eatlmatei  were  available,    theae!  isstlnafies  fpjpieAr  In 
Table  A."  "■•'■^ 


the  tvo  analytic  approaches  based  upbn  an  analysis  of  coyar lance 
model  (residual  and  corrected  residual  scores)  In  fact  use  a. Phase  II 
measure  als;the  dependent  variable,  with  the  Phase  I  measure  as  perhups 
only  one  of  several  covarlates.    It  seems  appropriate  then  to  use  the 
^tne  II  reliability  estimates  to  Infer  the  proportion  of  Variance  at- 
tributable to  errors  of  measurement  for  these  two  approaches  to  change 
scores.  ^   The  proportions  of  re'sldual  and  corrected  residual  variances 
accounted  for  by  errors  of  measurement  reported  are,  then,  proportions  of 
the  total  tlilie  two  variance.     In  contrast,  for  raw  gain  and  standardized 
gain  the  proportions  of  variance  attributable  to  errors  of  measurement  are 
ptoportlons  of  the  variance  that  remains  after  the  Initial  conferences  at 
time  one  hAve  been  removed  (by  the  computation  of  the  gain  scores) w 

It  Is  (clear  from  Table  4,  that  the  rellabllj|fcle8  of  the  effort-expended 
and  the  JS/Coworkers  scales  need  to' be  Improve^,  as  both  have  poor  within- 
phase  reliabilities  tod,  a&cordlngly,  poor  change  score  reliabilities.^ 
The  Negative  reliabilities  of  the  change  scopes  of  the  effort-expended 
scale  result  from  the  fact  that  the  variable  correlates  with  itself  over 
time  at  a  level  higher  than  its  within-phases  reliabilities  would  ord 1- 
n«^lly  pertjl^;     These  negative  reliabilities  may  be  considered  to  be  zetfl^ 

iFotmulae  for  the  computation  of  the  reliability  of  residual  gain  and 
corrected  residual  gain  scores  appear  in  Davidson  (1972,  p. 38)  and  Tucker 
et  al.  (1966,  pp. 468-469)  and  are  reproduced  for  the  reader's  convenience 
in  Appendix  2.    The  interested  reader  may  compute  th^se  reliabilities 
wlth'these  formulae  from  the  data  appearing  in  Tables  3  and  4. 

more  extensive  discussion  of  the  relationships  between  within-rphase 
reliability,  change  score  reliability  and  statistical  power  appears  in 
Fleiss  (1976)  and  in  Overall  and  Woodward  (1975,  1976). 


Thf  lov  riBllabilltles  of  the  JS/CowoirkArs  and  effort'^ej^andad  scaUa,  both 
«  aa.  acalaa  axld  as  changa  acoraa,  may*  obacurci  vhatavar  trua  changa  axlpta^ 
pnd  ara  tha  major  sourcaa^pf  varlanca^c^  thaaa  maaaurea.    Thaaa'arrora  of 
naaf tiramant  probably  axplaln  tha  talatlvaly  larga  varianoaa  ovar  t:bna  found 
for  thaaa  varlablaa  in  tha  preceding  aactlon. 

The  vl^hln-phase  rallabllltlaa  of  the  QoE/Challange/  QoE/Comfort  and 
QoE/Flnanclal  rewards  scales  are  adequate  for  raaaairch  vork  (lover  bound 
astlmatea  of  0.60)  and  thej  lower  bound  of  the  reliability  of  the  QoE/Total 
la  slightly  higher  (0.66) •Interestingly,  the  rellaBllltlea  of  their  change 
scores  (also  lover  bound  estlmatesy  as  the  vlthln-^phaaa  reliabilities  used 
to  generate  the  change  score  reliabilities  are  lover  bounds)  are  partlcu* 
larly  lov»  ranging  from  JO. 01  to  0.26.    The  seeming  contradlctlona  between 
these  two  sets  of  results  can  be  resolved  by  noting  tha^  these  variables 
correlate  among  themselves  at  a  le||||L"  that  is  nearly  as  high  aa  their  rer 

liabilities  would  seem  to  permit  (ranging  from  0.45  to  0.60),  Accordingly, 

'-^  .  ^ . 

the  removal  of  the  impact  of  the  time  one  scores  on  the  time  two  scores 

leaves  little  variance  of  the  QoE  facet  measured  in  the  time  .two  scores, 

which  thus  become  unreliable  meaaurea  of  the  relevant  QoE  facet.    Since  no 

e3q>erlmental  changes  in  the  Jobs  were  introduced  in  the  interim  between  thi^ 

Phaae  I  and  Phase  II  measurements  for  thia  "control  group,"  there  was  little 

^  change  to  be  measured  reliably.    It  seems  likely,  then,  that  there  is  little 

spontaneous  change  in  these  variables  other  than  measurement  error,  but 

clarification  of  this  issue  must  await  precise  estimated  of  the  wlthin-phase 

ri^liabilities  of  the  QoE  facets*  measures.  ^ 

Quite  different  observations  from  those  made  for  working  conditions 

«* 

may  be  made  regarding  many  of  the  worker  attitude^  and  behaviors.  Super* 


visory  ratings  ar;e  an  extreme  exiunple  of  this,  Mth  yery  high  irellabllltles 

bOoth  within  Vhaeies  and  as  change  scores,  v  Substantial  spontaneotis  variation 

nay  be  expected  for  this  Variable  that  Is  not  a  resujt  of  >erroir8  of  measurer 

~    ■  ■         ■  ,  *' 

menit.    Similar  patterns  to  those  observed  for  stipervisory  Wrings,  though 

•   '•  K  '  •    •  '     .         :  V    ■■  .. 

less  extreme,  are  found  for  global  (facet-free)  lob  satisfaction  and  for 

three  of  the  five  Job  satisfaction  facets  (JS/Challenge^  JS/Plnanclai  Re- 
wards, and  JS/Comfort). 

The  results  for  the  other  variables  are  Intermediate,'  with  some 
rellalJle  chalnge  and  moderate  wl thin-phase  reliabilities.    Notably,  .the 
reliabilities  of  raw  gain  and  of  standardizeid  gain  for  all  the  14  vari- 
ables are  very  similar..    This  results  In  part  from  the  fact  that  the. 
^ wl thin-phase  variances  at  times  one  and  two  are  very  «bfaiilar,  so  that 
the  equalization  of  variances  within  phases  by  the  standardlz£^tlbn  pro- 
cedure  used  for  the  gain  of  standardized  scores  approach  scarcely  changes  \ 
the  reliability  of  the  change  scores.    In  iaddltion,  however,  it  seems  that 
the  reliability  of  raw  gain  is  fairly  ins6nsitjlve  to  changes  iji  vaUanc^s 
between  the  two  phases.    The  variance  of  supervisory  ratings,  for  example,  v 
is  1.5  times  as  gireat  in  Phase  II  as  it  was  in  Phase  I,  yet  the  rell4- 
bilities  of  raw  gain  and  standardized  gain  of  supervisory  ratings -are 
nearly  identical.        ^  .  \ 

An  overall, pattern  emerges  from  these  results.    By  and  large,  the 
working ^conditions  scales  display  relatively  little  reliable  change, 
whereas  a  great  deal  of  reliable  change  is  found  in  worker  attitudes  and 
behaviors.    Evidently  in  control  group  conditions  there  is  little  spon- 

taneous  change  in  working  conditions  but  (perhaps  because  of  this)  sub- 

»  *  ■'  ' 

stantlal  changes  in  worker  attitudes  and  behaviors  occur,  possibly  as 


vorkttrs  react  differently  to  this  luck  of^haiige^ in  conditions. 

(b)    Sources  of  "Real"  Change,    If  unreliability  la  one  source  of 
instability  of  scores  over  time,  "real'V  change  Is  the  rest;    Wh^tt  are  the 
sources  of  this  change^  I.e. »  what  variables  correlate  with  change?  Wltih 
the  Identlflcatlon/^f  such  variables »  the  spontaneous  changes  that  n^y  be 
expected  to  ccrrrelate  with  then  but  are  not  related  to- an  experlnes^kal 
manipulation  may  be  pontrolled  statistically.    In  general,  these  changes 
may  be  considered  a  result  of  unplanned  or  unantlhlpated  changes  in  work  \ 
roles  and  their  occupants  to  which  several  factors  are  relevant: 

1.  People  mkture  In  theljt  jobs^  gradually  adapting  themselves  to  ^ 
the  demands  of  these  Jobs.    Similarly,  events  in  theft  lives  oi^tslde  the' 
workplace  Influence  their  behavior; 

2.  Jobs  change  wlthoulf  any  titular  change  and  in  ways  that  are  so 
;iubtle  that « they  cannot  be  detected  by  either  Censiis  or  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  codes; 

3.  Some  people  vaci^te  their  positions^ and  others  move  In  to  fill 
them  (gross  person  change  in  a  job);    '  , 

,4.'   A  Joi  may  change  radically  for  a  person  if  he  or  she  Is  trans*- 
ferred,  promoted  or  demoted  to^a  diffeji^ent  position  (gross  job  change  for 
a  person).^ 

The  effe^cjts  of  factors  three  and  four  (gross  person  change  and  gross 
Job  change,  respcictlvely)  may  be  easily  Identified  by  ccniqparing  separately 
the  gross  person  change  group  (turnover  and  replacement  subsample  of  jobs) 
and  the  ^ross  Job  change  group  (the  wbrker  psubsample  who  transferred* Jobs) 
with  the  "no-change"  group  (workers  remaining  in  the  same  job).    These  coni- 
parlsons  ore  .easily  performed  using  dummy  variables,  where  a  job  is  scored 


"ye4"  or  "no"  fot  person  tl 
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'ye4"  or  "no"  fot  person  fchange,  and  a  person  Is  scored  "yes"  or  "no"  for  * 
,  h«vlng  e3q>erlenced^: gross  Job  change  between. phases. 

Such  a  clear  operatlonallzatlon  Is  nol^  possible  for  factors  one  and 

two  (6pont;aneou8  person  olUinge  and  Subtle' job  change,  respect lv6ly). 

■   .,     ,  ■  . 

Whereas 'factors  one  and  two  , are  clearly  unconfounded  with  the  gross  change  ' 
.factors  If  analysis  Is  performed  within  the  "no-change"  grbup,  they  are 
coqfotimded  between  themselves  as  no  complete  and  Independent  measures  of 
either  a  person  changing  spdntme'oiisly  or  a  job  changing  subtly  are  avall- 
able.    The  on-the-job  observations i^  whlch^ght  have  fulifllled  the  role  of 
Bp.  Independent  measure  of  job  conditions  have  Jlttle  utility  In  this  regard, 
since  only  a  subset  of  Job  characteristics  were  reliably  and  distinctly 
measurable.    It  -could  be  argued  that,  even  for  this  subset,  change  In 
job  characteristics  might  have  occurred  In  response  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  job  holder.    Some  sense  of  the  Importance  of  these  subtle  Intraper- 
sonal  and  Intrajob^hanges  may  be  gauged,  however,'  If  we  realize  that  these 
changes  are  simply  weaker  forma  of  gross  persoti  change  and  gross  job  change. 
For  example,  a  job  may  change  subtly  but  such  effects  are  magnified  If  a 
job  Is  changed  streatly  by  becoming  a  completely  different"  Job.    As  such, 
the  impact  of  factors  one  arid  .two  may  be  Inferred  to  some  extent  from  the 
impact'of  the  gross  change  fflCctors,  factors  three  and  four,  respectively. 

Partial  measures  of  Job  characteristics  (occupational  group.  Income, 
tenure)  and  personal  demographics  (age,  education,  s^  and  tace).  Incomplete 
as  they  are,  will  be  Studied  fori  their  Intact  on  scores.    Information  con- 
cerning the  distributions  of  tfh^e  demographic  variables,  job  character- 
istics, rate  of  turnover,  and  extent  of  internal  (or  Intraorgan&atlonal) 
mobility  Is  tjrplcally  available  to  a  researcher  before  a  study  begins,  so 
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:  the  rasearther  will' to  to  expect  score  varlatice  that  Is  correr. 

V.  lated  with  these  demogra||^ic  variables ,  and  njay  then  have  a  vay  to  control 
statistically  for  their  inpact. 

In  this  analysis,  of  sources  of  change,  the  dependent  variable  used 
will  not  be  any  one  of  the  four,  types  of  change  scores^  listed  by  Kenny  ^ 
(1975)  and  used  In  the  preceding,  analyses.    tUther,  the  simple  unxDedlf^!^d 


ERLC 


version  of  the  measures  themselves  Is  studied,    Ther#are  two  reasons  for 
this  clN|ice  of  the  form  of  the  dependent  variable «    One  Is  ttiat  the  re-^ 
pleated  discussion  of  a  particulate  correlation^  for  each^of  four  measure*-  , 
ment  techniques,  would  lengthen  this  report  Unduly.    Furthermore,  it  Is  not 
clear  If  any  of  these  four  change  scores  (or  any  other  change  score  for 
that  matter)  Is  partlcul^ly  suitable  for  correlational  ncnrk  (Crohbach 
and  Furby,  1970;  Davidson^  1972;  Kessler,  1977).  * 

The  present  use  of  the  unmodlfJ.ed  measures  as  the  depen4ent  variables 
will  npt  typically  yield  conclusive  evidence  regarding  possible  sources  of 
change  and  covarlates,  but  rather  will  give  preliminary  Information  re* 
gardlng  which  variables  might  b$  appropriate  covarlates  in  future  work. 

The  varla1>les  studied  her p  Include  the  17*  measures       working  condi- 
tions, worker  attitudes  and  worker  behaviors.    The  three- Item  measure  of 
job  Involvement  Is  usecl  as  the  Phase  II  measure  of  Involvement.    The  sources 
of  change  of  these  measures  are  job  characteristics  (occupational  group, 

Income  and  tenure)  and  personal  demographics  (age,  sex,  education  and  race) , 

„  •  •  •  •  ...  *  -   •  ,  5 

as  well  as  dummy  variables  (gross  job  change  and  gross  person  change).  The 

?-  ....  ■     •  .. , 

tenure  .vaiflable  refers  to  ^enute  with  the  coiq>any  at  Phase  X  and'  reported 

tenur^e  on  the  job  at  Phase  II.    In  ojrganlzatlons  with  substantial  Internal 


mobility  this  distinction  i»  Inqportant.    Here,  howeveT,  the  correlation  be- 


y .  '  ■     ^        .  r\  "l  o 


.  tween  thd  tiro, variables  yas  computed  within  the  subeaiqile  of  aame  person  In 
Waame  Job 'to  assess  the  Impact  of  Internal  inoblllty  prior  to  Phase  I,  The 

correlation  was  found  to  bie  0.71»  Indicating  a  fairly  >close  correspbtidence 

in  these  work  sites,  between  company  end^^b  tenure. 

The  relationships  between  the  'sources*  of  change  varla]>les  and  the  17  < 

measures  of  working  conditions  and  work*'related  attitudes  and  behavior  are 

*    ■   «    ■         ■  ■     ■  * 

studied  within  a  partlct^lar  phase»  since  some  of  the  personal  ^e&ographlcs 
associated  with  a  job  do  change  over  time  (when  a  lob  occupant  Is  replaced 

between  the  two  phases  of  measurement) /  and  some  of  the  lob  characterlstlca 

'  ■     .    • .  ».  *  ,'       ■     ,'i<  ■   ■   '.  ■ 

llkevd.8e  change  over  time  (for  a  person  who  is  transferred  to  a  different 

^  V  ■.  ■■■  ■  '       "      .  r     '  ■        ^ .         ,    •  ■  •    ■..  ' 

'Job  between  the  two  phases  of  measurement). 

Whereas  the  levels  of  tl^  demographic  variables  of  age,  education, 

Income,  and  tenure  are^  clearly  ordered  for  use  In  computing  linear  c6- 

efficients,  and  the  dlchotomous  variables  may  center  the  analylBls  as  dumsy' 

variables  with  two  levels,  occupational  type  Is  a  nominal  variable  with 

eight  levels*    A  one  way  analysis  of  variance  provides  an  appropriate'^ 

technique  for  studying  the  lnq>ac|^  of  ^hls  nominal  variable*  on  the  othec^ 

^variables*    To  ensure  reasonably  homogeneous  categories^  the  craf tsi^P  aj^d 

foremen  classification  was  excluded  since  the  number  of  supervisory  duties 

entailed  differs  sharpily  for  Its  two  subcategories.    Since  categoric^  with 

at  least  25  cases  wer^  desired  for  the  analysis,  the  categories  for  sales 

people  and  laborers  w^re  also  excluded 


In  Phase  I,  then 
manager 8«  clericals. 


,  five  occupational  categories  were  used:  professionals, 
operatives,  and  service  workers*    Certain  discrepancies 


^ were  noted  In  the  occiupatlonal  codes  assigned  to  the  same  Jobs  In  the  two 


phases*    The  Phase  I 


codes  hfid  been  assigned  by  a  very  experienced  occupa- 


tlonal  coder  (ovtir  ten  yi^rs  vork)  at  the  Survey  Research  Center.    The  coders 
for  Phase  II  vere  s'omewha^  less  experienced.    The  Phaie  It  codes  vere  accord- 
Ingly  judged  to  be  ,  less  reliable  thi|n  the  Phase  1  codes »  hence  only  Phase  I  ^ 
codes  were  used  in  the  analysis  of  both  phases.    The  retention  c^f  only  Phase; 
I  codes  meant  that  workers  vhd  had  transferred  to  different  Jobs  by  Phasd  II 
were  excluded  from  tl\e  analysitfcof  variance  of  the  Phase  II  data,  since  no  ' 
codes  were  available  forStheir  pW^    II  Jobs.    This  depletion  In  saiqile  size 
reduced  the  manager  category  to  below  25  cases,  so  the  category_>ias  remqj^ed 
'rom  the  Phase  II  analysla.    In  Phatse  II,  than,  the  Impact  of  occupational 
grouping  concerns  four  ^cupational  categories:    professionals,  cleticals, 
operatives,  and  service  workers.    The  VMul^ts  from  t;he  analyses  of  variance 
appear  in  the  form  of  eta  coefficienta  that  have  baen  added  to  the  bottom 
row  of  the  correl^^on  matrix  in  Tablets.    The  eta  resembles  Pearson  r  with- 
out the  restriction  of  linearity^  and  is  always  positive. 

The  results^ of  theNcorrelat ion  matrix  of  Table  5  have  been  summarized 
ii^  Tables  6  and  \7.    Table  6  is  a  Phase  I  t^ble^  showing  all  entries  which 
have  a  significant  correlation  between*  one  of  the  nine  "sources  of  change" 
variables  and  one  of  the  17  measures  of  working  conditions,  worker  at'titudea 
and  worker  behavibss.    Table  7  is  the  corresponding  Phase  II  table.  Since 
many  of  these  significant  correlations  do' not  replicate  over  the  two  phaaes. 
Table  8  presents  those  entries  that  have  significant  correlations  between  a 
"source  of  change"  and  a  "work"  variable  in  both  phases,  i.e.,  replicated 
correlations. 

The  intercoi;:rela:tions  of  demographic  and  work-related  variables  that  . 
do  not  replicate  may  also  be  of  Interest.  These  demographic  variables  are 
particularly  likely  to  be  the  correlates  of  change  in  the  dependent  variable 
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'  ,  ourca  ,  \  ancial  'linqe 
'       "■    '    rewards  ; 


00 
si 


ERIC 


32o 


,,,,1.*. 


0  0'^ 


CD 


.  '  Table  5  (contiAuad) 

Coiielitlon  Nitrix  of  Phu^  I  ind  Phue  II  Viriabltt  iN'i  ippttr  In  pirinttMiei) 

'                                   ,        ■  '  '                 '              .  ^ 
 \   '    • 

 '                                                       '  ['■  '  ^  — I  

JS/CMlfn^e                 .m     .J2S9  .085't  .IW^  .203?  -.1150    -.m  .m^  .2366^  .193^^  .Vj/ 

^2hn     126)  1     12681  12631  (2421  (26?)  IHSI     (2321  (267)'  (2621  12651  12611 

Js/cpnfort          .m^    .010?    -.32^9  .I'M  .2276*  .I^IO^  -.0635    -.37^  .3795''  .3030^  .0B59  .2671^ 

(^6^)     (2661  V  I26dl  12631  (2621  (2671  11951     12321  1267)  '12621  (2651  1267) 

JS/Cowrk«rB        .1})^    .C095    -.0211^  -.C09V  .0675  .0753  -.05*6    -.0808  a66^  .2012^  .COSa  .llllj 

(!6»K    (26)1     (2(,9|  (26M  (2631  (26SI  (1961     (2331  fibljr  (  2631  ,  '12661  1268) 

Rnbiqvlty         -.0?j)     .OD'6    -.07*)  -.Cil9  -.iC3lS  r.vJ  -.125V   -.0161  -,0226  "  .1)35^  -.0369  '-.072i 

(2tl)     12il)  1256)  (2551  (263)  (1881     (225)  (260)  ,.  (255)  12581  (260)  ' 

Involvawnt         ,2T)9l^,,    .221;!^  -.0505  .0039  .2830^  ,278^  ^-.0573    -.0615  .337*^  .lUO,  .wf'  .m^  . 

(26-))      (768)  (26?)  1242)  (267)  (  155)     (  233)  (267)  (262)  (265)  1267) 

Effort  axpinded     .OC37     .1123     .2030*  .07)9  .0668  .23lo'^  -.CC39  •   ,0186  .31h*  ".0316  .1923*  ..JU9'* 

(265)   ,  (?6i)      (265)'  (260  .(259)  (2t.4)  (192)      (230)  (26*)  (259)  (262)  (26*). 

Intent  to  turn-      m''^    ,0214    -.Uif  .162)^  .228'^^  .1191  -.0*60    -.C*95  .1233^  .0J79  -.  138^  .1120 

over              (2''71      (267)     (  267)  (262)  (261)  (266)  (19*)     (2J2)  (266)  (261)  (26*)  (266) 

Absencts                  ,    .0131     .1715^  .0'i2*  .0577  ,  .  11C9  -.0190     .3333  .1693^  .0057  .ltf29^  .115*  .< 

(■?J)               m\  (263)  (262)  1267)  (  195  1     (  233)  (267)  (  262  )  (265)  (  267)  , 

.iy>i      .3336^    .1169  .29*6*  .2501^  .2505^  -.1C33     .2*88  .2975^  ,2510  .C*60  .3.01# 

(63)       160)       (60)  (60)  (60)  (o3)  (50)       (*6)  '  (59)  (53)  W)  (59) 

.2572»      .m*      .5919*  .JB3fl«  .3116*  .5739»  .1728       .2910*  .4644*  .1946  .45S2«  ';5119* 

(236)       (236)       (235)  (232)  (233)  (2J5)  (175),      (203)  (235)  (231)  (231)  '  (235) 

*9«  '       Sex       Edu-  Ric*  Tenure  IncoM  Turnover"  Trana-  QE/Total  iE/m-  (JE/Pln-  QE/Chal- 

cation  t  raplcit'.  far/no  cource  ancial  lengo , 

■  chanqe^  revardi 


Supcrviwry 
ratlnga  (J 

Occupational 
qroup" 


04, 


erJc 


/ 


'I.-, 


t  ■) 


'*bl«  S  (continue^)         '  , 
Comlition  IhtriMf  Phase  I  ind  Phise  II  V»riibl«i  (R'l  ,ppe»r  In  pirtnthMM) 


" ;  — y  

1 

r 

1 

f;il5/fowfort 

l.lOJj 

I. 

• 

t, 

Clofcal  job 
satisfaction 

izni 

I.OD30 

■ 

JS/Reaource 
.adequacy 

.'i23J'' 

'12701 

l.OOOJ 

f 

.        ■■ . 

JS/Fitiancial 
'  rewards 

1  3731 

(270  1 

1.0  ]bo 

> 

Jj;/Challengi3 

.5617'' 

.5220^* 
(2701 

(270) 

1.0090 

i 

• 

'"'.'/Comfort 

.i2i/ 

1  2731 

.6)c/ 

■  (2701 

(2/C) 

.452C?^ 
(270) 

I. 0000 

J-VCov-'orker:;* 

.I27JI 

12711 

(2  701 

(270) 

.527^ 

1270 

l.OCCC 

•  f 

V, 
•\ 

^Tihiguitv 

.•0^1 

,177C* 
(273I 

(270  1* 

.2115^ 

m\ 

.2110* 
(26^) 

.324^* 

(269) 

.2228)' 
(270) 

1.0000 

1 

Involveiiwnt  ^ 

.2919'' 

.17'i^^ 

(2601 

.23'il* 

(2h7) 

.'i707^ 

(267) 

.260^^ 

1  267) 

!  .1^731 

(  268  )' 

.0279 

'  (267)' 

l.CJOO 

Liffjrt  orpondcd 

WA 

126',  1 

-.0177 

I?t7| 

(26f,) 

.  1  Ww> 
1266) 

12661 

il  I  10 

(  267) 

(266) 

'J '.  1  'if 

.3*12" 

(265) 

1     A  >  1  A 

Intent  to  turnover 

'  12/11 

T 

.160?* 

(2711 

1270 

(  270) 

.1773^^ 

[im 

.2557* 

1271) 

.0403 
(271) 

(268) 

.0200 
1  26  71 

I, 

l.COOO 

Absences 

1 

.07(16 
02711 

.0307 
12711 

.<))% 

.12701 

.1531*^ 

12701  ^ 

.  1262'' 
(270 

.0633 
(271) 

-.0548 
(271) 

.0907 

iim  ' 

.0212' 
(26/) 

.0136  1,0CC0 
(2/2) 

,  SujH^rvisory  ratitujnu 

1 

(Ml 

(61) 

.1730 
161) 

.37/3"' 
lU) 

.2763* 
(61) 

.1948 
(61) 

-.0/97 
160) 

.252  7"^ 
(60) 

.0636 
(60)"  ' 

.0200'.  .3884'^ 
,(61)      1611  \ 

QE/CoB- 
fort 

'  Global 

job  jat- 

isfaction 
* 

.iS/Rai-  ' 

ourca 

tdiquacy 

.  \ 

JS/Fin- 

ancial 

rewards 

JS/Cliji- 
lanqe 

JS/Con- 
fort 

JS/CO- 
Moricera 

• 

Ainbl- 
gulty 

Involve- 
■tnt 

Effort  , 
•kpinded 

Intent  to  Abicncei 
turnovar  ' 

*  Tible  5  (continued) 
Oomlitlon  M&trlx  of  Phase  I  ind  Phue  II  Variables'  {Vt  appeir  in  parentheses) 

V,  I,        .      '  :         ■        '  ■ .    '  .  ■ 

"I  I    I       ■■-  IIM^    II  I  >         m|       *I   «       '   '   iVlll   II    I,  1^1  ,   ..  ^ 


.Q7a6 

.1953'^ 

,  .213r 

.0748 

.0271 

.212^ 

-.0384 

.2433'^ 

.0717 

126a) 

(267  ) 

(267) 

1267) 

(26/) 

1267) 

1  267) 

(264) 

(263) 

(268) 

(268) 

-t062a 

-.0153 

.139/ 

.0127 

.1C95 

-.0439 

1 

.1043 

■  .1280* 

•  IB?/' 

.0746 

(267) 

(267) 

(267) 

(  267) 

(267) 

(  267) 

'(264) 

(263) 

(266) 

(268)  ' 

.0617 

.0015 

.07H 

.0964 

.0258 

-.15/:^ 

.0209 

.2188^ 

4 

-.i2ir 

.2156'' 

.  126.') 

(26tll 

(2'5I) 

(267) 

(267) 

(267) 

1267) 

(267) 

(264) 

'  (263) 

(268) 

(268) 

Race 

07  U 
•  U  1 

-..Ml? 

.7189''' 

.0254 

-.0094  ' 

.1193 

.-,1376'^ 

-.0133 

.2042)^ 

,1569*^ 

.0795 

(260) 

(25^) 

(2591 

(259) 

(259) 

(2^9) 

(259) 

(257) 

(25a) 

(2601,,!? 

(263) 

Tnnurc 

.1291^ 

.0659 

-.0525 

-.0163 

.1017 

.1129 

.0182 

(267) 

(  267) 

(2671 

(267) 

(267) 

(26'7) 

(264) 

(263) 

|268) 

1268) 

Incoine 

-  IQDQ 

•  J  7U7 

-.0974* 

-.0847 

-.1655'^ 

.0736 

.0983- 

-.C667 

.0539 

{7M\ 

(269)  , 

I26BI 

('26ai 

(26li) 

(26ti) 

'(268) 

(268) 

(265) 

(264) 

(269) 

1269)  ' 

ijoE/Total 

1534 

.3C67 

.0266 

.36CB 

.1208 

.1113  ' 

■  .0908  , 

n  f 

(263)  ' 

(259) 

(259) 

(259) 

(259) 

(  259) 

(256) 

(255) 

(  260) 

(260)  ' 

JoE/Rcsource  " 

1  il  WT^ 

»  J  iJ  1 

.T350f 

•  J       U ' 

.31)3^ 

.1451^ 

.1263'*' 

-.0708 

.0326 

.0795 

adequacy 

(2571 

(2^)61 

(256) 

(256) 

\m 

(256) 

(  257), 

.(253) 

(252) 

(257) 

"(257). 

^fOt/!:  inline  Id  i 

•  1 J '  J 

*  ICO' 

,0984 

-.0229 

.1383'^ 

.0690- 

-.0695 

.0760, 

rewards 

125'.) 

(255) 

(254) 

(25M 

(254) 

(  254) 

(254)  ■ 

(  254) 

(  252) 

(250) 

(255)  • 

(255) 

I  W\r  /Phn!  1  onna 

II  ^ 

«  Ji.r  1' 

•  L  J  t1 

.moo'* 

.'.'.15''^ 

.19/1'^ 

.2302''^ 

-.0537 

.380/'^ 

.'2319K 

.0895 

\C623 

(2UI 

(?(.j) 

(  260) 

(2on). 

(2t:) 

(260)  ' 

(260) 

(  257) 

(256) 

f261) 

(261) 

poE/Conifo:t 

.Vjl't'i'- 

-.26'.  5^ 

.2d95'^ 

.2in^ 

.354/'' 

.3455^ 

.2358* 

•.1091 

.1/61'^ 

-.0933  , 

.1789  ' 

,0714  ' 

(2)7)  i 

1256) 

(  256) 

(256) 

(25o) 

,  (256)  . 

(256) 

(253  ) 

(252) 

(  257) 

(257) 

Global  job 

.2'.w/^ 

,3995' 

.310/'^ 

.262Cr 

.0990 

.3312 

.0928 

.  1970'* 

.I32tr 

satisfaction 

I2()/I 

i?ia) 

1267) 

(267) 

(267)  ' 

(2671 

(267) 

(2671 

,(264) 

(263) 

(  268) 

(268) 

JS/Resource 

.2?5o'< 

M\/ 

. 457^1^ 

,3549'^ 

.1602'!^ 

.2247'' 

-.0003 

.1013 

.1027 

adequacy 

I2>11 

(26)) 

(26J) 

(26fl) 

(26B) 

(26(1) 

(268) 

(258) 

(265) 

(264)  ^ 

(269) 

(269) 

CE/Con- 

Global 

JS/Rtt- 

•\JS/Pin- 

JS/Chal- 

JS/Co- 

InvolVB- 

Effort 

Inttnt  to 

kbiencei 

fort 

job  ut- 

oum 

ancisl 

lenge 

fort 

NOi>(eri 

quity 

Mnt 

eiptndtd 

tumovtr 

is fiction  idtquacy 

rewards 

) 


o 

ERIC 


^  .    Table  S  (continued)    '  ; 

^Correlation  Matrix  of  Phise.I  «nd  Phase  II  Variables  (N's  appear  in  parentheses) 


\   ' 

--r-  .  . 


Phase  n 


JS/Financial 
towards 

mu 

(263) 

(2671 

.4417^- 

(2>7) 

1267) 

..I'll?!* 
(2671 

> 

7S7Q  ^ 

1267) 

(  267) 

•  £UC^ 

(26^1 

•.0039 

.2163^ 

'(268) 

.C395  • 
(2^8) 

JS/Challenge  ^ 

12,6/1 

126^1 

.3151^ 

(267) 

.2751*. 

,(267) 

126?!.. 

.3751^ 
(267) 

•  J  fib 

(267) 

•  It  Jl*' 

(267)  . 

(2641 

r. 

vim  I* 
>13B2 

12631 

.1459r 

(268) 

.C859 
1268) 

JS/Coittfort 

.10  id* 

I2c^8) 

(267) 

¥ 

(267) 

(267  ) 

(.267) 

(  267) 

(  267) 

•26u 

.126V) 

.  •0V42  ' 
1  263) 

,1929^ 
(2681 

'.C^37 

.(268) 

JS/Covorkers 

1 1  J)  J 
I26JI 

(2t'n 

i  ■ 

,(2e;») 

1  AM^ 

m\ 

l?68) 

1  'J  1 

•  1/35 
(26()| 

(26S) 

It. 

•  1557'' 

^  (26.81 

,0646 
12631 

-.0286 
1264) 

1  ,  ' 

.144^^ 
1269) 

5 

-.'CC61 
(269) 

Ainbiquity 

.3?2l 
12631  ■ 

.D/lH  ■ 
(2611 

.1535^ 

*  i  i/  ^  ^ 

(260) 

CdO) 

.0976 
(263) 

(260, 

•  I  wvO 

(260) 

1263) 

(257) 

•  iJrU 

(256) 

■iiobi 

1261) 

•  C3I)1 
1261) 

Invoiveinent     :  . 

(26li 

.2A2o'^ 

m) 

.293d''' 
(267) 

.2079'^ 
(267) 

.301)9* 
(267) 

.IJll'^ 
(267) 

.D')47 
1267) 

•  V  fi  i  9 

(267) 

(264) 

•  iJ  *4  ' 

1263) 

•  iOiV 

1268) 

(26d) 

Effort  expendad  \ 

,03/9 
I26'«| 

.1118 
(2651 

.1253* 
(26'<J 

.16291'^ 
(264) 

.244H^ 

(264) 

.  vm} 

(264) 

.1175 

•  14  1^ 

I264J 

.0314 
(264) 

.272C^ 

(261). 

•  1*107  ^ 

(260)  ■ 

(2o5) 

•  UQQl 

(265) 

Intent  to  turnover 

'    >  i 

,\i)r 

.?910l' 
■  (2671 

.1328* 

(266) 

.23e3*  ■ 
(266) 

,1498^ 
(266) 

,,2033'^ 

■■(266) 

,1879)*' 

1266) 

.1171 

(266)  . 

.iifci; 

(263  ) 

.-,3bCa 
(262) 

.3710^ 
(267) 

.  3470 
(267)  , 

Ali'jences  ,  •  . 

,09?] 

i26n 

(  2631 

.1000 
(267) 

.0211 
(267) 

.0757 
(267) 

.3337. 
(2o7) 

.G729 
(267) 

-.3841 

(  267) 

.1336^ 

(264) 

.1320 
(263) 

.0106 
(268) 

.1343*^ 

,(268) 

SiiiHjrvisory  ritiriqs  " 

.0Ji3 

.2313 

J3C6* 
(63) 

^  (!■■)) 

.^126*f 

(60) 

.3143^  ' 

(01)  . 

.0744  . 

'  (60 

.0354 

159)^ 

,284/ 

(59)  > 

.1900 

■.(59) 

.3479* 

(60) 

.3851 
163) 

Occupational  qm\) 

,.i23a' 

(J35)  ■ 

.1385 
(235) 

.1804 
(235) 

.1^27  ■ 

.m^ 

(234) 

.,,20o2* 
'(231) 

,2023' 
(235) 

.3082* 
(235) 

.3563* 
(233) 

.2958*  •' 
(232) 

4 

.2279:* 
(236) 

.iao4  • 

(236) 

?fycoii\- 

rort 

Global     JS/Res-  JS/Fin- 
job  ut-\  ourca  ancial 
Isfactlon  adequacy  Rewards 

JS/Clial" 
lengt 

JS/Coil- 
tort 

JS/CO- 
workers 

Anbig- 
'  uity 

• 

Involve- 

lent 

\ 

Effort 
expended^ 

Inttnt  to 
turnover 

Absences 

.  Tibli  5  (cbotkuedl 

OornUtlon  mtrls  of  Phu«  I  ud  Phiii  II  ViriAblii  (ll'i  ipptir  k  puintiwHi) 


Phase j  , 

Supjrviiow 
'I  ratings 

Age 


1.0000 


I'.OOOQ 


1 

.  1601 

4 

Sn 

,  i 

I6QI.  . 

.09?* 
1268)  ■ 

1.0300 

Education 

.0631 

!60) 

1269) 

-.0366 

126:)) 

i.OOOO 

Rac0' 

m  j 

',m 

1263) 

.2367 

1260) 

.07*0 

1260) 

l.OOOO 

.hit 

160) 

1264) 

.0763 
I26i3) 

(268) 

-.0557 

1260) 

IncoM 

1  fli } 
1  lou 

161) 

1269) 

1  A 1 

1261)) 

(268) 

\  (260) 

QoE/ToUl 

* 

151) 

.1553'* 
(263) 

.0531; 
I26i) 

.1617''^ 
(260) 

1.0817 
4(  252  ) 

QuE/Resourc« 
adequacy 

,2633^ 
,  15ft)  ■ 

.0*71 
1256) 

.CB5R 
(256) 

-.'3060 
(2*9) 

QoE/rinanclal 
rcMsids 

-.3An 
156) 

-.0303 

(2551 

.262)J^ 
'  (255) 

-.06*1 

(2*8) 

goE/Clitllongt 

159) 

.1212* 
1260) 

.0987 

(260)' 

.I6C1'' 
(2i0) 

.i;!53< 

(252  ) 

QoE/CMfort 

.  1j6I 

.,22  3  t^ 
(257) 

•  uWO 
(2)7) 

•.U163 

(257),, 

.0069 

Super., 
ratingi" 

PII 
Ag« 

V 

PII 
Sax 

PII  Xd- 
'uoatlon 

PII 
Race 

l.COCC  . 


.Ol*2\  l.OOOO 
(268) 

.0806  '  .1138 

(260)  '  (260) 

,0152  -.0*32 

(256)  (257) 

'.3752  -  .1156 

1255)  (255) 

.  1065  .159^ 

(260)  (261)' 

.02*5  .050* 

(257)  I257)' 


PII  PII 
hnute  IncoM 


'J 


1.0000 


0  <■  i  ' 


.633J!'''  l.OOOC 
12561 

'.*97^  .1850^  l.OOOO 

(2*71  12*3) 

.|C5^^,  .*023*'  .3513^  1.0000 

^(260)  1257)  (2*7) 

••.  577iJ''  .3012*^  .hh^  .3l**f 

,,(2i6)  ;  .  (^52)  (2**)  (256) 


PII        PII     -  PII  'ipii 

Ql/fctal   QB/ltaiv  QE/Pin-  .  CE/Cha^- 

ourca  anclal     lenge  ' 

aiJaquacy  revardi  ,: 


,C030 


PII  ''^f 
(ort 


ERIC 


,  Tibli  S  (continwdl 
Comlition  Nitrlx  of  (haii  I  ud  Fhiii  II  Viriiblei  (N'l  ippui  in  pii(nthesti) 


AI^L'&l     JjhW  .sail''  < 

Global  ]0D  S4t-: 

■r  1 

•ft jol  ■ 

■  i 

.2,179'^ 

.5212'' 

.^ifif  action 

(26S) 

(26B). 

(260) 

(26d) 

(26BI 

(260)  ' 

(256) 

1255) 

1260) 

/  JS/Resource . 

.0165 

.0098 

.079^ 

.0149 

.6377* 

.771?^'^ 

'    adequacy      ,  , 

16.1) 

12631 

■1263)  .  , 

;  1260) 

(26d) 

(?t9l 

(260) 

1257) 

(255) 

j;6ll,' 

JS/Financlal 

.201'» 

.3103^ 

-.C199 

-.0957  " 

.ltf70^ 

*  ■ 

»0779 

.60561'' 

"  ;3'73i''^ 

rewards 

(oil  , 

(267) 

1267) 

(267) 

(?68i^ 

12'59) 

(256) 

(20C) 

,'  JS/civ^ilcfige,  ^ 

.3351'^ 

''.2li'i'j'^ 

.JJ77 

.0342 

.1252^ 

.0953  1 

.  74981'' ' 

.5257^ 

>    k  if  1 

IM)  . 

;  12671 

(267) 

■  "  1 

(267) 

(2591 

(2671 

(259), 

(256,)'  ■ 

.1^60) 

JS/foBifort 

.25?5^  ' 

'  I.  ^ 

f  V  4  i  i 

•  1123 

•  IGbl 

•.QDSC' 

.611/ 

i 

*  b  b  f  u  , 
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Tibli  5  (continued) 
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Corrilitlon  Nitrlx  of  fhiie  I  ind  i>hiii.II  Viriiblii  iH'i  ippiii  In  pinntlMMil 


Phue  II 


Occopitlonil 
'  9rottp  * 
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faction .  id«quicy '  nmrdi  uity      wnt  txptnded  turnovar  '  'rating 


•  P<0.05  '  '.  . 

a  This  variable  poopares  turnover  and  no  cliange  jobs,  excluding  people  who  traniferred -jobi  between  tlia  two  pliuei.  . 

b  Tlili  variable  ton'parei  tlranifarred  jobi  to  people  rtnlntng  in  the  iane  jobi  excluding  jobs  that  eqwrlonced  turnover  between' the  two  phases. 

0  SupirvlMry  ratings  avalUbU  lQ  both  phiMi  for  oDly  61  cues. 

d  Eta  coefflcienti  are  reported  froi  ualjass  of  variance.  Sa^la  lliitad  to  occupational  cati|orlw  with  23  pr  lori  caiu. ' 
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Siqnif ^cint  Aiiociitlorn  of  Phaifa  I  Deuographlcs  with  Phaii  I  Work-related  Variables 
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*  Sionitficant association  found,  p  <0. 05  .      •  ; 

'   a  This  variable  comparesLrkers  who  subsequently  turned  ovet  with  workers  remaining  in  their  sane  jobs, ' 
excluding  workers  whJ were  subsequently  transferred. . 
h  This  variable  coBparesJrorkers  wlfo  subsequently  transferred  with  those  remaining'  in  the  saioe  jobs, 
,    excluding  workers ,jiho  subsequently  turned  over.  ' 


Table  7 

Significant  Associations  of  Phase  .ILDemographics  with  Phase  11  Work-related  Variable 


.  .  Occu- 
Wbrk-related    ^  Educa-  pational    Replace-  '  Trans-, 

variables  •  Age    Sex     tion    Race    Jncom6  Tenure    group        ment^  ferred 


Ambiguity  * 

Involvement  *  * 


* 

Effort  expended  *       ,  *  *  * 


Intent  to  turnover  *         .       *        *  * 

■ "  '■  ■  • 

JiJGoworkers 

JS/challenge  *  * 

JS/Comfort  ♦ 
JS/Resource  adequacy 

JS/Pinancial  rewards  *  *  ' 

QoE/TOtal  ♦  .  * 

QoE/Resource  adequacy  .    ^    '  '"^ 

QoE/Financial  rewards  * 

QoE/Ghallengi&'  *  *        *  * 

QOE/Comfort  ♦  , 

Global  job  satisfaction        *         '  *  . 

Supervisor  rating  *  .  - 

Absences  * 


*  Significant  associations  found,  p  <0.05  f  ^. 

a  Replacement  workers  are  compared  with  the.workers  who  remained  in  their  jobs,  excluding  workers 

who  had  transferred  jobs  between  Phases  I  arid  II.  o  *  > 

h  Transferred  workers  are  compared  with  workers  who  remained  in  their  jobs,  excluding  jobs  whose  • 

occupants  had  been  replaced  by  Phase  II. 


significant  Asspciations  of  Denographic  and  Work-related  Variables  that       Replicated  in  Both  Phase: 


Hork-related 
variables 


AmbJiguity 
Inyplvement 
Efiort  expended 
Intent  to  turnover 
jS/Coworkers  ' 
JS/Challenge 
JS/Comfort 
JS/Resource  adequacy 
JS/Financial  rewards 
QoE/Total 

QoE/Resource  adequafcy 
QoE/Financial  rewards  , 
QoE/Challenge 
QoE/Gomfort 

Global  job  satisfaction 
Supervisor  rating 
Absences 


* 


'  Occu- 

Educa-  pational 
Age  -  Sex     tion    .Race    Income    Tenure  group 


* 


♦ 


* 
* 


4 

»  Association  significant  in  both  phases  at  .05  level. 


* 
* 
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according  to  arguments  outlined  by  Davidson  (1972).    Unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  diffetfjpnt  correlations  in  the  two^  phases,  these  demographics  are  not 

likely  to  be  useful  as  covarlares  In  designs  using  a  raw  gain  ox;  standard- 

'  ■      ■  ■  ■     ,  -  •    '    ■  '         •  ■    V,  . 

ized  g^a±n  change^  score,  since  the  differing  correlations  will  likely  yield 
different  slopes  of  the  covarlafte  on  the  dependent  variable,  in  the  time 
one  and  time  two  groups. >  This  lack  of  homogeneity  of  slopes  violates  ati 
Important  assumption  governing  the  Interpretation  of  the  results  of  the 

•  a  ■  "  • '  ' 

0  .        -  «.  .  ( 

analyses  of  covariance*    Nonetheless,  such  demographics  may  be  used  in  de- 
signs where  the  residual  gain  and  corrected  residual  gain  scores  are  appro-, 
priate,  since  only  the  time  two  score  is  used  as  a  dependent. variable. 
^    .    Within  the  limits  Imposed  by  the  caveats  cited  above,  the  results  pre- 
sented in  Tables  5  to  8  can  be  useful  to  future  researchers.    For  purposes 
of  the  present  study,  the  impact  of  the  variables  of  g^oss  Job  change  and 
of  gross  person  change  is  of  particular  concern,  as  they  correspond  to  the 
factors  three  and  four,   postulated  earlier.    The  effects  of  gross  job  change 
(tranjsfer)  can  be  >aeen  in  the  summary  table  for  Phase  II  to  have  had  no  sig- 
nificant^ impact  on  the  mean  df  any  of  the  17  measures.    Since  the  peans  of 
the  two  groups  of  people>were  also  not  slgnlficatitj.y  different  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  the  transfer  cases,  the  Phase  II  measures  are  entirely  approp- 
riate for  measuring  the  impact  of  job  transfer  and  change  scores  are 
therefore    unnecessary  (Cronbach  &  Furby,  1970).    As  an  experimental  mani- 
pulation, then,  non-systematic  gross  job  change  does  not  seem  to  be  a  direct 
source  of  score  variance. 

Gross  person  change  in  a  job,  by  turnover  and  replacement,  is  signifi- 
cantly correlated  with  two  of  the  17  Phase  II  work-related  measures;  the 
replacement  workers  are  less  satisfied  than  their  continuing  co-workers  with 
their  financial  rewards  and  they  experience  les^  challenge  on  their  jo^s. 


Initial  difference  l^jj^ae  I  for  thaee  jobs  existed  among  these  two  varl- 
.  ablas  for  only  the  Qolphallenge  measure.    Other  differences  were  found 
only  at  Phase  I  ■betwe«(n  the  workers  who  were  to  leave  their  Jobs  and  the 
continuing  workers.    Certain  of  the  wbrk-reUted  measures,  then/ are  cor- 
related  with  tumovtr  ^pd  replacement  In  the^  organization. 

ABlde  from  the  effects  of  particular  demographic  variables  on  the 

f 

work- related  measures,  some  general  trends  may  be  ^oted.    Among  the 
demographic  variables  studied  here,  age  seems  to  have  coAslstent  effects 
on  the  widest  range  of  variables:    of  the  17  variables,  age  replicates  Its  * 
significant  correlation  with  eight  over  the  two  phases •    The  other  dwno- 
graphic  variables  replicate  significantly  for  five  or  fewer  variables.  While 
any  of  these  specific  relationships  may  hold  Interest  for  particular  research 
era.  It  would  seem  that  age  should  usually  be  controlled. 

Prime  candidates  as  sources  of  change  would  seem  to  be  Income,  tenure, 
and  occupational  group    as  these  have  significant  correlations  In  one  phase 
that  do  not  replicate  In  the  other  phase  with  (respectively)  e^ght,  six, 
and  six  of  the  work-related  variables.    As  eaqplalned  above,  the  usefulness 
of  these  sour fees  of  change  variables  as  cover la tea  Is  likely  to  be  limited 
to  t^oge  designs  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  residual  or  corrected  residual 
gain  score.. 

Of  the  17  job  variables  studied,  two  seem  particularly  "predictable" 
by  demographic  variables:    QoE/Challenge  and  reported  Inte^lon  to  look 
for  a  new  job.    Researchers  studying  these  variables  may  wish  to  control 
for  the  Impact  of  demographic  variables  upon  them,  and  may  choose  to  In- 
clude demographic  variables  explicitly  In  the  theoretical  analyses  of  these 
variables. 
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Thil  inter  cor  relations  bet  weeti  the  other  variables  measured  in  the 
study  (worker  perceptions^  attitudes  and  behaviors)  should  also  help  future' 
r^Sfliarchers  to  identify  suitable  cover iates  (cf  Tablets).    These  covatlateS 

would  typically  be  measured  at  Phase  I  (i.e.>  before  the  experimental  tnani- 

■  »•■■.•  _  •         '    ,   ,  ' 

pulatlon)  to  avoid  Contamination  of  the  coVarlates  by  the  experimental 
manipulation.    Thus  the  relevant  correlations  for  the  future  researcher 
Are  ^those  between  the  Phase  I  and  the  Pha^e  II  measures.        «^  - 

The  usefulness  of  these  variables  a^  covarlates>  howeVer^  WQuld  likely 
be  restricted  to  those  designs  using  residual  or  corrected  residual  gain 
scores »  since  if  there  is  a  significant  correlation  over  an  extended  lag, 
this  correlaition  is  probably  still  larger  with  zero  lag»  i.e.»  within>  Phase  I. 
Differing  correlations  of  the  variable  with  the  dependent  variable  for  the 
two  phases  would  likely  produce  differences  between  the  phases  in  the  co- 
ver late-dependent  variable  slopes.    This  would  rule  out  the  analysis  of 
cover lance  for  designs  suited  to  a  raw  gaii}  or  standardized  gain  change  score • 

In  summaryr  then»  the  four  sources  of  variance  (gross  Job  change,  gross 

•  'a 

person  change,  spontaneous  person  change  and  subtle  job  change)  , have  dif- 
ferent Impacts  on  the  measures  of  working  conditions  and  work-related  atti- 
tudes and  behaviors.    Gross  job  change  #eems  to  have  no  direct  Impact  on 
any  measure.    Gross  person  change  (i.e.,  turnover  and  replacement)  Is  cor- 
related with  certain  of  the  variables  studied.    Of  the  personal  characteris- 
tics studied,  age  seems  to  have  wide  ranging  effects  on  work-related  measures. 
Of  the  job-related  demographics  studied,  some  correlated  variance  with  the ^ 
work-related  variables  may  be  observed,  which  may  extend  to  the  variance  of 
changes  In  the  work  measures  as  well,  particularly  for  tenure,  Income^nd 
occixpational  group. 
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Am  dependent  var^lebles,  Qofe/Challenge  and  Intake,  to  turnover  seen 
particularly  "predictable"  by  denographlca  and  Job  characterlstlca,  and 
the^r  variance  la  likely  to  bis  reduced  by  the  use  of  covarlites  In  their 
analysis.  ■  '  ^  ■  . 

3j  Idantlfylng  Situations  of  Varying  Stablflty  of  Scores 

The  preceding  a|balysls  focused  on  the  dlrecf^  Inspect  of  gross  Job 
change,  gross  pelrson  change  and  various  demographic  variables  on  work- 
related  measures.    Identlflcatlorf  of  such  Impact  enables  a  researcher 
to  use  statlstldal  control  techniques  on  a  given  sample. 

There  Is  another  kind  of  source  of  variance  not  amenable  to  linear 
statistical  control  techniques  that  Is  most  appropriately  handled  by  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  research  population.    This  kin^  of  variance  Is 
the!  variance  associated  with  being  at  a  particular  level  of  a  demographic 
variable.  I.e.,  The  amount  of  variance  within "fe level  of  some  variable's 
distribution,  rather  than  the  variance  correlated  with  the  difference 
between  levels  of  a  demographic  distribution.    The  issue  of  heteroscedas- 
ticlty  being  discussed  here  concerns  different  variances^ within  subpopu- 
lations,  i.e.,  within  the  levels  of  another  variable. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  al^ess  the  amdtmt  of  variance  over  time  .associ- 
ated with  gross  job  change  and  with  gross  person  change  as  compared  to  no 
change  conditions.    Increased  variance  associated  with  such  gross  changes 
Indicates  an  upper  limit  to  the  increased  instability  over  time  expected  to 
result  from  the  subtler  person  and  job  chani^es  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
section  as  factors  one  and  two.    The  information  resulting  from  th^se  an- 
alyses may  show  which  variables  are  likely,  for  a  particular  form  of  change 


score,  to  have  Increased  variances  over  time,  and  thus  enable  the  researcher 
to  lajow  wljiether  organisational  conditions  of  high  't;umoyer  (gross  person 
change)  or  high  internal  motility  (gross  job  change)  ar6  likely  to  Increase 
the  error  variance  term  In  a  projected  study. 

Since' Information  Qoncemlng  the  demographic  dlst:rlbutlon  of  a.  sample 
^  Is  typically  available,  the  Identification  of  naturally  "unstable"  popu- 
lations Is  also  likely  to  be  valuable.    A  less  "unstable'*  population  Is, 
of  course,  not  necessarily  the  optimal  one. for  research  purposea,  despite 
the  seeming  advantages  of  a  small  error  term.    The  very  lack  of  change 
over  time  may  mean  that  an  "Invariant;"  population  Is  a  relatively  Inflex- 
ible population,  not  easily  modified  by  either  natural  events  or  expertmen- 
IjMs^  manipulation.     Fuller  Interpretation  of  sjiich  heteroscedastlclty  Is, 
however,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

The  present  analysis  of  the  variance  of  change  scores  encompasses  all 
four  measurement  techniques  (raw  gain,  gain  qf  standardized  scores,  residual 
and  corrected  residual  scores).    The  possible  sources  of  heteroscedastlclty 
^Include  gross  job  change,  gross  person  change.  Income,  occupational  group, 
race,  slex,  tenure,  age,  and  education.  « 

While  these  variables  are  typlt:ally ^confounded  (e.g.,  Iti  Table  5  for 
this  sample),  -  cross-classlflcatloji  ofo  subjects  Into  distinct  subcategoiles, 
which  would  enable  analysis  of  the  separate  effects,  as  well  as  Interaction- 
type  effects,  would  reduce  the  sanple  sizes  to  such  dn  extent  that  comparl- 
sons  of  the  variances  In  the  subcategories  would  be  pointless. 

Gross  Job  Change.  Estimates  of^the  four  variance  sc^es  over  time  were 
conq>uted  for  *the  job  transfet-  and  no-chang^  groups,  using  the  17  measures  of 
working  conditions,  worker  attitudes  and  behaviors.    Variance  of  corrected 
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rsaldual  iicortts  could  not  be  computed  for  the  three  one  Ite^ii  tneeeures  of 
Imrolvenent,  absencM  md  Ihtfji^  to  turnover^  |lnce  no  reliability  estfoMitee 
were  available  for  them.    There  la  no  obvloua  reaaon  to  expect  Increaaed 
variance  of  change  acores  vhep  Job  cpndl|blon8  remain  conatant.  Conaequently^ 


unldlfe|:tl9nal  statistical  hypotheses  ver€||es^ed,  based  W  the  prediction  that 
change^^^^^^  would,  If  anything,  Increase  tlie  variance  of  change  scores  rela- 

tive tp  the  fao-change  condition.    The  Increase  In  variance  due  to  gross  job 
changejwas  tested  by  constructing  F  ratios  for  each  variable,  with  each  type  i 
of  change  score,  by  dlyldlng  the  variance  ovdr  time  for  the  transfer  sample 
by  the  appropriate  variance  over  time  within  the  no-change  group.    The  atand- 
ard  .05  level  of  significance  waa  chosen. 

^    Signiflcijtnt  Increases  in  Variance  over  time  were  found  for  one  or 
more  of  the  change  score  types  for  five  variables:    QoE/Resource  adequacy, 
QoE/ Challenge,  QoE/Total,  Involvement  and  JS/Coworkera.    The  different 
variance  over  time  scores  all  depend  on  one  or  more  of  the  following 
components:    variances  at  time  one,  variances  at  tlme^two,  the  cj^Saeh- 
phase  correlatlona  :of  the  variable  with  itaelf ,  alid  the  Phaae  I  rella- 

blllty.    Since  different  eatlmjitea  are  senaltlve  to  different  componenta, 

•  ■  ■_■-)■ 

a  significant ,  increase  for  onai,  change  acore  type  doea  not  necessarily 
ltq>ly  that  they  all  change.   ,A11  estimates  prove  sensitive  to  the  cross- 
phase  correlation  of  tlve  variable  with  Itself,  and  all  bu,t  variance  of 
atandardlzed  gain  are  sensitive  to  variance  at  time  two. 

The  greater  variance  within  time  two  of  the  scores  of  the  transfer, 
sample  may  explain  .the  algnlf leant  increases^ in  variance  over  time  for 
(^]g/Resource  adequacy,  QoE/ Challenge,  QoE/Total  and  Involvement,  and  the 
absence  of  significant  increaaea  for  t]ie  stoRrdized  gain  score  for  the 


latter  three  of  these  four  variables* 

The  varlancnas  of  all  fpur  gain  scenes  increased,  significantly  for 
QbE/Reaoiirce  adequacy.  ^     *      ^  ^ 

For  QoE/Challenge»  as  might ^be  expected  from  the  discussion  above/ 
the  only  gain  score  variance  that  does  not  Increasia  signif  icantly  under 
job  change  is  standardized  gain  (J?72  150  "  1»32,  p  <  0.078). 

.  For  QoE/Total,  the  variance  of  standardized  gain  scarcely  increases 
at  (Fy2         "  1*05,  p  <  0.389).    The  variances  of  residual  and  corrected 
residual  scores  increase  significantly,  ahd  the  Increase  of  variance  of 
raw  ^ains  attains  bord^line  significance  (^72  150  "  1«36»  P  <  0.061). 

For  involvement,  the  Increase  in  variance  of  standardized  gain  Is  1 
not  Mgnif leant  (Fy2  ^57  "  1.14,  p  <  0.250]f.  The  Increase  for/resldual  . 
gain  is  significant,  but  not  for  raw  gain  (F^2  157  "  1*28,  p  <  ,0.104). 

The  increased  variance  among  transfer  workers  at  time  two  Is  not  fouhd 
for  JS /Coworkers.    The  scale  for  JS/CowoJiirs  has,  however,  a  relatively 
low  Phase  I  reliability  (0;.49)  which  may  expaain  why  the  only  change  score 
of  JS/Coworkers  that  increases  significantly  under  gross  job  change  Is  the 
corrected  residual  score  (F72  153  P  <  0.039).  '  / 

Gross  Person  Change.    In  the  same  maimer  as  described  above,  the 
variance  estimates  over  time  were  computed  within  levels  of  the  gross 
person  change  variable:    the  turnover  and  i:eplacement  group,  and  the  no 
change  group.    F  ratios  were  constructed  to  test  the  significance  of  the  ^ 
increase  In  variances  attributable  to  gross  person  change,  and  the  standard 
(onJilkled)  ,05  level  of  significance  of  a  standard  F  table  was  again  used. 
The  unidirectional  hypothesis  that  changing  the  person  will,  if  anything, 
increase  the  variance  of  changes  relative- to  constant  conditions  and  people. 


and  their ^con.ponents'^.ppea^  in  Table  9.    These  significant  increa,^' are  due 
'm-part       the  Increased  variance  (particularly  the  measures  of  wollng  condi- 
tions) at'  tlme  two  far  ^ the  ppilacement  workers,  but  are  al^  due  to^he  strik- 
ing reductions  m  the  cros^hase  correlitlons  of  13  'of  the  17  variables  aaong 
•  the  turnover  and  replacement Wle.    An  Increased  error  variance  term. for 
organizations  with  high  turnover-would  seem  to  be  the  rule  here,  tho^h  for  ' 
certain  variables  and  change  sc^^res  this  Increase  does  nbt  apply,  as .  can  be . 
seen  In  Table  9,  >  •  ^ 

Job  Characteristics,    "the  X^cts  over  ^^^^^ 
variables,  of  occui,atlonal  group  a^d  Income 'are  meaningfully  studied  only  . 
within  jobs,  that  is.  Jobs  that  prLuma'bly  retain  these  oharact^rlstlcs,. 
Accordingly,  the  group  of  people  who  had  transferred  Jobs  between  phases   f  / 
of  measurement  are  excluded  from  this  analysis.  '     /  ' 

There  were  two  levels  to  the  Income  yarlable:    abbve  and  below  the 
««dlW  reported  income  at  time  one.    The^rwerfe  four  levels  of :  the  occu-  ^ 
patlonal  group  variable,  retaining  only  tijose  categories  with  25  or  more 
cases:    Professionals,  clericals.  opferativ'e|;  and  service  worker^  ' 

Two-,talled  significance  tests  were  usktlor  the  F  ratios  constructed 
■to  test  the  slg,,lflcance  of  differences  in'|arlance  between  the  above  and 
l.elow  median  Income  groups.    Thus.  F' s -corr|^ponding  to  a  0.025  level  In 
a  typical  F  table  were  used  to  achieve  a,  .(twb-tailed)  5Z  significance  level.  *  , 
Bartlett's  test  for  homogeneity  of  variance  was; used  to  tes/ the  homogeneity 
of  variances  for  the  four  category  occupational |grouj,  variable. 
-     The  F  ratios  revealed  significant  diffefelicls  in  variances  over  time     '  " 
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Tibli  9 


)■ 

QoE/Rftiource  adequacy 

Turnover 
No  change 

QoE/rinanciftl  rewards 

Turnover 
No  change 

Qofi/Chillenge 

Turnover 

No  change . 

QoE/CoiDfort 

Turnover 
No  change 

OoE/Total 

Turnover  ' 
No  change 


Global  job  satisfaction 

Turnover 
No  change 


JS/Covorkere 

Turnover 
No  change 

JS/Challenge 

Turnover 
No  chinge 

JS/Cfltfort  • 

Turnover 
No  change 


TMU  for  aoiogflMlty  of  VtriiOMi  Owr  Til*  for  Tunow  uid  No  C3un9t'Si^)l«s 


'  Variance  Variance      ,  Reliabil- 

"  r      ityat     .  F,  variance      standardiicd     _  residual 

ti>fl  one  tiMtwo    M  tiaeone  df^  of  raw  gain  gain       p/     gain  p/ 


variance       f,  variance      P,  variance  of 
°^  of  corrected 

residual 
gain 


0.31 
0.5B 


0.40 
0.4B 


0.59 
0.59 


0.29 
0.31 


f,  0.20 
0.23 


1.35 
0.86 


0.20 
0.40 


0.54 
0.37 


0.21 
0.28 


0.82     .09      .60  34 

0-53     .47  146  1.78 


0.56  .61 


0.77  .09 
0.56  .72 


0.39  .35 
0.33  .46 


0.47  .31 
0.24  .66 


1.20 

"o.9i 


0.49 
0.27 ' 


0,48 

0:38 


0.44 

0.26 


.22 
.51 


-.17 
.16 


.21 
.58 

V 

.48 
.47 


0.011  0.014  0.003  0.012  / 

'       1.98  1.76 


■•"^  "    '3.00'    O.odo     2.71      0.000     2.16     0.001     i.7i  0.016 


148 


■60^>     35'    4.80      0.000    3.27      0.000     3.43     ,0.000     2  32  OC 
150 


33      1.30      0.146    1.21      0.217     1.31     0.140     124  0.193 

14B  ,  ,  • 


•'^       "      2.98      0.000    2.05'      0.002    3.II     0.000     2  65  OC 
150  " 


.73      ^34      2.29      0.000    1.60      0.029    1.67     0.019     I.61       0.028  'f 


J5  1.13  0.297  1.02  0.451  l.Bl  0.008  1  82  O.OlO 
158  ^ 


.83 


.64 


35 
157 


35 
157 


2.53      0.205    Q.Ql      0.399    I.79  0.020 


1.22      0.153    1.05  .    0.130    1,55  0.023 


/.76  0.018 


1.67  0.038 


0 


'  Tibli  9  (continuid) 

Tmu  for  tte)9«n«ity  of  VariinM*  Over  Tiaa  for  Tuniowr  ud  No  Change  iuflu 


P,  variance  P,  variance  P,  variance  of  ' 

^f^^-                                of             ,   of  corrected 

r       ('^        i                   f   «t«<iMdiied        .reeidual  ,  residual 

r  of  raw  gain     t'  ^      gain              n»in  J 


Variance  Variance 
at  at 

tlM  one  tiH  two    'i  2   tiM  one   df"   of  raw  gain 


gain      r  gain 


JS/Resource  adequicy 



) 

■ 

Tunwver 
No  change 

0.26 
0.47 

0.S8 
0.42 

.36 
.51 

.66  > 

35 
158 

1.28 

0.000 

1.32 

0.000 

1.63 

0.001 

;  1.55 

0.004 

JS/F.lnancial  tmt^n 

V 

Turnover  ' 
No  change 

0.47 
0.44 

0.67 
0.45 

-.03 
.54 

.66 

t 

35 
157 

2.85 

O.OOO 

2.24 

0.001 

2.10 

0.018 

1.89 

0.042 

Aflibiqulty 

t 

Turnover 
fto  change 

0.2B 
0.J7 

0.48 
0.32 

-.24 
,.41 

.54 

35 

,  150 

2.28 

0.013 

2.11 

* 

0.0O7 

1.68 

0.051 

1.53 

0.465 

Effort  expended 

Turnover 
No  change 

0.47 

0.61 

0.60 
0.52 

.05 
.49  . 

,44 

35 
153 

1.75 

1.86 

1.51 

1.01 

i 

Supervicory  rating 
Turnover 

No  change  \ 

0.99 
0.98 

1.03 
1.92 

k 

-.11 

.59,; 

.92 

13'' 
35' 

1.75 

0.094 

2.69 

O.OiO 

<1 

<1 

Abtienccs 

i 

1 

Turnover 
No  change 

'.52 
18.11 

14.02 
8.96 

.14 

.11 

d 

159,  ' 

<1 

<1  . 

,  1.55 

0.038 

e 

Intent  to  turnover 

Turnover 
No  change 

3.19 
1.24 

l'>% 
1.76 

\ 

■  \ 

.36 
.35 

d 

34 
15B 

1.71 

0.015 

<1 

1,11 

0.327 

ij 

Involvement 

1 

1 

Turnover 
No  change 

0.91 
0.75 

0.71 
0.66 

.30 
.45  • 

d 

32 

157  ' 

1.40 

0.062 

1.27 

0.169 

1.22 

0.213 

c  Previously  obtained  rciiability  estimates.  ' 

b  Changing  dciirecs  of  freedom  reflect  missing  data. 

c  The  •Ml  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  is  becauae  lupervisory  ratiivja  were  obtaij>ed  for  only  61  caeee  for  both  phaeea. 

c  w  reliability  eutimatcs  available.  •  , 

^  corrected  reeiduah  cannot  be  coiputed  becauie'  reliability  eatimatei  are  unavailable. 

;  PtobablUtlee  reported-are  exact,  rounded  to  the  nurait  thouiandth. 

erIc 
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for  the  different  Income  level  groups »  for  10  of  the  17  neaQures.    The  sig- 
nificant F  ratios  for  these  10  variables  are  reported  In  Table  10.    For  all 
but  two-  variables  CQoE/Resources  adequacy  and  JS/Resource  adequacy) ,  the 
greater  variance  over  time  was  found  in  the  below-median  Income  group. 

Six  of  these  10  variables  4l8plAy  heteroscedasticity  for  raw  gain 
scores,  and  for  four  of  these,  raw  gain  is  the  only  gain  score  that  has 
income-related  variance  differences.    Five  of  these  six  variables  are 
attitudinal  or  behavioral  measures,  the  other  being  QoE/Challenge. 

^ — Three  of  the  four  variables  that  do  not  display^  differences  in  vari- 
ance of  raw  g)ain  scores  are  measures  of  working  ^px|4l|:ions  (QoE/Total, 


QoE/Comfort  arjt'd  QoE/I^esource  adequacy).  Three  -^-^xJk^ii^.  easne  four  variables 
also  display  diff^^^ces  only  for  variance  of  eitartdajdized  gain  (QoE/Total, 
QoE/^Resource  adequacy  and  JS/Re^ource  adecj^uacy). 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  are  definite  differences  in  the  amount 
of  variance  over  time  to  be  expected  between  lower  and  higher  Income  workers, 
where  most  commonly  there  is  more  variance  over  time  among  the  lower  income 
workers.  Attitudinal  and  behavioral  measures  are  most  likely  to  have  income- 
related  differences  in  raw-gain  score  variance,  whereas  measures  of  working 
conditions  are  relatively  more  likely  to  have  income- related  differences  in 
the  variance  of  standardized  gains.  \ 

Occupational  group  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  heteroscedasticity  for 
at  least  one  gain  score  for  all  work-related  variables  except  global  job 
jwt is fact ion  (see  Table  11).     Among  these  16  variables,  significant  hetero- 
scedasticity was  found  for  12  variables  for  raw  gains,  for  11  for  residual 
gains,  for  10  for  standardized  gains  and  for  eight  variables  for  corrected 
residual  gain  score  v&riance.     It  Is  notable  that  in  30  of  th6„Al  signifi- 

,  3,'..) 


Table  10  > 

Hongmelty  of  Variance  Tests  for  Variables  Mith  Signlficint  Differences  in 
,  Variances  over  Tii  bettieen  the  Above  and  BiIon  Mian  Incon  Groups 


< 

(If* 

'Variance 
of 
Rm 
Gain 

I 

r 

Variance 
of  Stan- 
dardized 

Clin 

.  win 

r 

f  Ql  JQfllC 

of  . 

Residual 
Gain 

F  • 

Variance 
'  qf  Corrected 
,  Residual 
P"^  Gain 

QoE/Resource  Adequacy 

■  '- 

- 

low  income 
High  Income 

97 

82  • 

'  0.59  ■ 
0.77  , 

1.30 

0.214 

0.97 
1.54 

1.58 

0.030 

0.43  ' 
'0.55 

1.29 

-  0.228 

0.50 

0.5) 

1.14  , 

0.532 

l)oE/Cha11en'ge 

'"i 

LoM  income 
High  income 

97 
87 

0.65 
0.42 

1.56 

0.036 

1.16 

O.fil' 

1.91 

0.002^ 

\0.45 

1.20 

0.390 

0,50 

;  0I54 

1.08 

1  • 

0.714 

QoE/Comfort 

Lou  income 
High  income 

95 
85 

0.42 
0.30 

'l.37 

'0.140 

fl.l) 
Jl.l5 

l.,04  ' 

0.868 

,0.36 
ll8 

2.01 

'0.002 

0.40  . 
0.20 

2.03 

0.002 

(Jot  Total 

^    Low  income 
'   High  income 

96 

'\ 

0.25 
0.16 

1.42 

0.100 

1.07 
0.64 

1.68 

0.014 

/o.22 

1.36. 

/^2 

0.23 
0.20 

1.19 

0.412 

Global  Job  Satisfaction 

Low  incoine  ' 
High  income 

101  • 

1.37 
0.76 

1.80 

0.004 

1.22 
•0.97 

1.26 

0.270 

\0.90 
f0.61 

'  148 

0.053 

^3 
0.64 

1.44 

0.074 

> 

JS/Coworkers 

Low  income 
.  High  income 

102 

90 

0.72 
0.43,  ' 

1.68 

0.012 

1.82 
1.46 

1.25 

0.288 

0.29 
0.32 

1.11 

,0.618 

0.29 
0.3,^ 

1.19 

0.394 

(continued  , ...) 
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Table  10  continued  ■ 

Hwgenelty  of  Variance  Tests  for  Variables  with  Significant  Differences  ill 
Variances  over  TIk  betwen  the  Above  and  Below  Nedian  Incove  Gi^yps  «  \ 


J' 

.-a 
df*" 

Variance 
of 
Raw 

Gain  . 

h 

f" 

Variance 
of  Stan- 
dardized 
Gain 

Variance 

of 
Residual 
Gain 

Variance 
of  Corrected 
Residual 
P^  Gain 

fV 

P^ 

JS/Res0urce  Adequacy 

Low  incodie 
High  Income 

102 
90 

0.38 
0.55 

1.45 

0.070 

0,05 
1.27 

1.49 

0.050 

0.29 
0.40 

1.37' 

0.126 

0.33 
.  0.42 

1.26 

0.260 

JS/Flnanclal  Rewards 

•  Low  incoine 
■    High  Income 

101 
90 

0.70 
"0.46 

1,52 

0.042 

1.32 
1.06 

1.25 

0.278 

0.47 
0.37 

1.27 

0.250 

0.49 
0.40 

1.22 

im 

Absences 

1 

Low  Income 
High  Incoine 

101 
91 

2B.59 
17.56 

1.63 

'  0.018 

1.97 
1.46 

1.35 

0.142 

13.26 
5.58 

2.38 

0.000 

J 

Intent  to  Turnover 

tow  Income 
High  Income 

101 
90 

2.81 
1.75 

1.61 

0.022 

1.36 
1.28 

1.06 

0.674 

1.75  . 
1.40 

1.25  - 

0.276 

J 

degrees  of  freedom  change  diie  to  missing,  data 

always  are  computed  by  ijividing  the  larger  variance  by  the  siMlJer 

c 

^Probabilities  are  exact,  two-tailed  prpbabilities  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousandth 
No  reliability  estimates  available,  so  corrected  residual  scores  can  not  be  computed. 
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Table  11 

HpBogenelty  of  Variance  Tests  for  Occupational  Group 


(joE/ResouVce  Adequacy 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
'  Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual 

QoE/F,lnanclal  Rewards 

vfence  of;  ^ 

Raw  gain  , 
Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain 
■r  -  Corrected  residual 

QoE/Challenge 

Variance  pf; 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

OoE/Confort 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 


0.82 

0.54 

0.'91 

0.61 

.  6,55 

0.088 

0.60  " 

0.32 

0.58 

0.50 

7.19 

0,066 

1.89 

0.68 

'  1.48 

1.35 

17.03 

0.001 

0.60 

0.44 

0.59 

0.53 

2.15 

0.543 

1.47 

0.31 

0.42 

0.52 

55.72 

0.000 

0.92 

0.20  . 

•  0.37 

0.44 

.39.55 

0.000 

2.08 

1.37 

0.80' 

1.05 

22.05  ■ 

0.000 

0.92 

0.21 

0.47 

0.49 

33.04 

'O.OOO 

0.63 
0.51 
1.29 
0.54 


0.37 
0.2i 
1.16 
0.27 


0.35 
0.20 
0.74 
0.26 


0.28 
0.28 
0.59 
0.4l/ 


0.65 

0.85 

13.18 

0.004 

0.44 

0.58 

18.55 

0.000 

1.10 

1.25 

6.00 

0.112 

0.49 

0.62 

12.61 

0.006 

0.40 

0.50 

5.42 

0.141 

0.25 

0.40  . 

"6.84 

0.077 

1.19' 

1.39 

11.85 

o.ooa 

0.28 

0.42 

7.07 

0.070 

l.)U'i 
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Table  11  continued 
tageneity  of  Variance  Testa  for  Occupational  Group 


QoE/Total  " 
j^lance"  of; 


'  Raw  gain 

'  0.30 

0.12. 

0.20 

0.34 

21.91 

0.*000 

Residual  gain 

0.23 

0.10 

0.18 

0.27 

18.30 

0.000 

Standardiz'ed  gain 

1.35 

0.62 

0.81 

■  1.30 

14.73 

0.002 

,  Corrected  residual  gain 

0.24 

0.12 

0.20 

0.28 

12.16 

0.007 

Global  Job  Satisfaction 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain  ' 

i.28 

1.34 

1.07 

i.i3 

'  2.11 

0.550 

Residual  gain 

0.86 

1.00 

■  0..82 

0.90 

0.83 

0.843'- 

Standardized  gain  - 

1.29  ' 

1.13 

0.95  , 

li35 

4.04 

0.257 

Corrected  residual  gain 

ft 

0.87 

1.04  ■ 

0.87 

0.91  ' 

0.71 

0.871 

JS/Resource  Adequacy 

Variance  of:  ; 

Raw  gain  ,  \  , 
Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain^ 
C-orrected  residual  ^ain 

JS/Financial  Rewards 
Variance  of: 


0.27 

0.38 

0.60 

0.48 

14.74 

'■  i " 

0.002 

0.21 

0.27 

0.44 

0.44 

16.48 

0.001 

1.19 

0.62 

'  1.27  . 

l.-ll  . 

9.69 

o:o2i 

0.22 

0.33 

-0.46 

0.*47 

14.61 

0.002 

Raw  gain 

'  0'.61 

0.36 

0.47 

0.78 

11.^66 

0.009 

Residual  gain  , 

0.47 

0.29 

0.39 

0.48 

5.41  . 

•0.144 

Standardized  gain 

,1.79 

,0.56 

0.80- 

1.6$ 

34.37 

0.000 

Corrected 'residual  gain 

0.47 

0.37 

0.45 

0.49 

1.42 

0.701 

Tatiile  11  continued 


HoioRinilty  of  Varlincc  Testa  for  Occupational  Group  V 


!erv\t£ 


Variable 


JS/Challenge 
"Variance  of: 


Servite 

Proflsslonals  Clericals  Operatives  workeri 


Reaidual  gain 
'Standardized  ^aln  ; 
Corrected  reaidual  ga^ln 


JS/Cdafort 
Variance  of ; 
Raw  gain 


.Standardized  gain 
Corrected  reaidual  gain 


JS/Coworkera 
Vaflanci  of: 


Raw  gain 
.  -  Residual  ^ain 
I  Standard  iz'ed  gain 
'.-Corrected  residual  gain 

■ '  » 
Anblgulty 

Variance  of :  ■ 

Raw  gaiiif 
'  Residual  gaii| 
'Standardized  gain 
,  Corrected  residual  gain 

 :  '-,r.i-.WuJU. 


V 
1 .; 

t 

/ 

1 

0.6O) 

0.21 

O.U  , 

0.47 

'^18.08 

0.36 

0.16 

0.29  ' 

0'.38  ' 

.  13.59 

,1.67 

0.53 

0.96 

1.12 

2L9J. 

'0.36' 

0.17 

0.30  . 

0.38 

12.35 

'  0.36 
,  i).23 
1.90 
0.23 


0.53 


1.86 
0.34 


0.18 
*  0.16. 
0.58 
0.20 


0.27  ' 

0.34  , 

9.63 

0.22  : 

0.29 

.6.96 

o^7<r' 

(1.91 

'28.18 

0.24  '  ^ 

0.33  \' 

'  5.18 

4  . 

0.39 
.19 
1.66 
0.19 


0.53 
0.31 
1.67. 
0.32 


0.91 
0.36 
1.60  4 
0.3) 


0.40  ■,'^  0.63 
0.31  ■  0.24 


[  .  VLIS"**-. ,  .'2.06 


0.36? 


i'0.24 


0.35  . 
0.25 
1.2f 
0.128 


0.73 
0.45 
1.89 
0.45 


X^(3) 


14.96 
•7.62 
-^0.^3' 
7.59 


15.07 
10.47 
10.09 
8.60 


4' 


Table  U  continued 

i 

Homogeneity  of  Variance  Tests  for  Occupational  Group  ' 


Variable 


Effort  Expended 
Variance  of: 


Reaidaal  gain 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual 

Supervisory  Rating 

Variance  of; 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
Standardized  ga'ln 
Corrected  residual 


gain 


Absences 


b 


Variance  of: 

Raw  gain 
Residual  ^ain 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual 


gain 


Involveaent 


b 


Variance  of: 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
^  Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual 


FRir 


Service 

Professionals'  Clericals  Operatives  workers 


9.51 
0.47 


15.56 
5.32 


0.54 

•0.52 

0.79  ' 

0.41. 

0.23 

0.59 

'  0.30 

1.21 

1.00 

1.33 

1.07 

0.54 

.  0^35 

0.71 

0.44 

1.73 

0.14 

0.77 

24.47 

1,05  • 

■  m 

0.09 

0.62 

27.50 

1.89 

1.04 

0.05 

2.18 

36.92 

1.05  ■ 

1.90/ 

'  0.10  ^ 

0.62 

25.80 

45.32 
17.55 


10.33 
10.02 


2.32 

1.66 

/  1.82 

1.78 

> 

'  0.63  ■ 
1  0.34 
1.26 

0.94 
'  0.61 
1.23 

0.93 
X.72  ■ 

1.19 
0.71 
1.42 

4.155 
18^9 

1.96 
10.13 


.  79.30 
189.2a 
2.42 


7.63 
13.16 
2.'22 


"I 


0.206 
.000 
.580 
'0.018 


0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 


0.000 
0.000 
0.491 


0.054 
0.004 
0.528 


Table  11  continued 
^Joaogenelty  of  Variance  Tests  for  Occupational  Group 


w  J  LI  Senlce 
variabie     -          Professionals  Clerical  Operatives  vorkes 

'  X^(3)  / 

~  —  — — — ;    ■    \  ; 

'Intent  to  Turnover 

20.61  0.000 
34.11  0.000 
3.47  0.324 

Variance  ofi 

'  "^Main  ■  3.53  2.94  U2  2.24 
Residual  gain              •     ,2[.68        1.76        0.8I  1.27 

.  Standardized  gain  1.25  1.57  L44  1.05 
Corrected  residual  gain                 ■  /  -  - 

♦A 

1                 ■                                                                      •                                                 .  ^ 

obabllltles  reported  are  eiact,  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  thousandth. 


b. 


In  the  absence  of  a  reliability  estlaates,  variance  of  corrected  residual 
scores  can  not  be  coDputed. 


r 
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coat  ^Instances  of  heteroscedastlclty  the  smallest  variance  was  found  among 
"clerical  and  kindred"  workers.    This  Is  found  fqr  measures '^of  working' con- 
dltlons,  worker  attitudes  and  worker  behaviors  allke^^  and  for  all  four  gain 

■  m  ■ 

scores.  .  .  . 

■      ■    .  '■, .  '        ■  • 

Inspection  of  the  correlations  of  the  variables  with  themselves  over 
time  (I.e.,  the  variables'  autocorrelations)  In  the  different  occupational 
groups  showed  that  In  10  of  the  15  variables  for  which  heteroscedastlclty 
was  found,  the  highest  autocorrelation  was  observed  In  the  clericals^'  occupa- 
tlonal  group.    These  high  correlations  accordlngn  reduce  the  variance  of 
the  gain  scores. 

To  summarize  these  results  on  characteristics: 

1.  Low  ln9ome  workers  typically  display  mote  variance  over  time 

In  work-*related  measures  than  higher  Income  workei;|i.    The  greater  variance 

»     .  .  ....  '  . 

■■      a  . 

of  attltudlnal  and  behavioral  measures  among  the  lt>w  Ixxcome  workers  Is,  by 
and  large,  restricted  ^:o^aw  gain  scores.    Differences  between  the  Income 
groins, In  variance  of  measures  of  working  conditions  are  found  for  both 
raw  gain  and  standardlzed'^^ln  scores; 

2.  Occupational  group  Is  a  strong  source  of  heteroscedastlclty  of 
gain  scores  of  work-related  measures,    (ilerlcalis^^e  usually  the  category 
displaying  the  least  variance  of  changes  over  time 

1  Personal  Demographics.    The  effects  of  personal  demographic  variables 

(race,  sex,  age,  tenure  and  educatlon>  are  meanlTfgfully  studied  over  time 
only  amonK- people  who  retain  these  characCerlstlcs  (or  at,  worst  have  a  con- 
Stent  added  to  them,  for  example^  the  workers  were  all  20  months  ^Mer  by 
Phase  II).    Acco]|dingly,  the  Jobs  that  experienced  turnover  and  replacement 
Were  removed  from  this"  analysis,'  since  the  occupants  of  •such  Jobs  (and  their 


r>  •  --^  .    -r-^-' 
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d«ino graphics)  may  haviB  changed  In  the  Int.erlm. 

A  level  of  a  particular  variable  was  retained  only  If  It  contained* 
25  or  more  caaes.    The  lej^els  of  the  variables  retained  are:    race  (black 
vs.  white),  sex,  tenure  (trlchotomlzed  Into  1-2  years,  3-:5  years  and  6+      '  ' 
.years  at  Phase  I),  education  (1-8  ytfars,  9-11  years,  12  years,  vid  13-15 
years),  and  age  (22-29,  30-44  and '45-54  years  at  Phase  I).  Variables 
vrtth  two  4evels  were  tested  by  use  of  a  twd-talled  F  test ,  In  the  same 
manner,  as  Income  (above).    For  v^iriables  tlth  more  than  two  categories, 
Bartlett's  test  for  homogeneity  of  varlaince  was  used.  ■ ' 

Race-related  differences  In  variance  over  time  were  found  for  six 
variables^  five  of  which  are  measures  of  worker  attitudes  and  behavior/ 
These  five  variables  (global  job  satlsfacftlon,  JS/Coworkers,  effort  expended, 
absences  and  Involvement)  all  display  more  variance  of  raw  gain  adores  among 
black  workers  than  white  workfers.    No  significant  differences  were. found  for' 
the  other  gain  scores  of  these  variables.     Inspection  of  the  components  of 
variance  of  raw  gains  revealed  that  these  differences  in  raw  gain  score 
variance  were  consistently  related  to  differences  In  the  variances  of  the 
two  races  during  the  first  wave  of  measurement,,  a  difference  that  was  reduced 
by  Phase  II.    Specifically,  itherie  was  markedly  more  variance  among  black 
workers  than  white  workers  in  Phase  I  (in  the  winter  of  1972-73)  than  was 
the  case  in  Phase  II  (in  the  fall  of  1974).    Since  raw  gain  is  the -only  gain 
score  of  these  four  that  is  sensitive  to  variance  at  time,  one,,  it,  follows 
that  raw  gain  would  be  the  only  gain  score  type  to  be  affected  by  the  dif- 
ferences in  variance  at  Phase  I.  "  It  is  not  obvious  why  differences  in  the 
amount  of  variance  In  worker  attitudes  and  behavior  should  exist  between 
the  races  In  1972-73  or  why  thejse  differences  should  be  reduced  by,  1974. 
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National  survey  data  Indlcdtt  xhat  for  at  least  one  worker  attitude,  an  oyer- 
all  measure  of  Job  satisfaction,  there  was ^more  variance  among  black  workers 
than  white  workers  In  1969,  a  difference  that  la  reduced  by  1973.  ^    It  would 
seem  then  t^t  the  differences  in  variances  between  the  two  IlLces  were  not 
unique  to  the  sites  studied  In  thci;  present*<^v^stlgatlon^    but  rather  . were 
a  nationwide  phenomenon.    The  difference  between  races  In  variances  might 
then  be  a  function  of  the  particular  historical  period  studied. ' .Although 

these  differences  were  present  In  1969  (andj  perhaps  earlier  too)  they  ha<J 

I 

diminished  by  1973  and  1974.     If .  such  wlthln-p base  differences  In  variance 
between  the  races  do  not  reappear,  then  race-related  dlfferenfes  of  varl- 


ance  of  gain  scores  In  worker  aj^)||^|pudes  and  behavior  are  not  likely  to  be 
found  again,  at  least  for  U.S.  aawpleB, 

One  measure  of  working  conditions  (QoE/Comf ort)  displayed  significant 

'  ■  ^  ■   ^  '  h 

race-related  differences  in  variance  of  residual  gain  (F--         ■  1.79, 

j1,1oo 

p  ^  0.006,  two-tailed)  and  corrected  residual  gaii^  ^^51  166  "  P  ^  0.006 

two-stalled).    This  greater  variance  over  time  among  black  workers  for  QoE/ 
Comfort  is  attributable  to  the  greater,  variance  at  Phase  II  found  among 
black  workers  in  their  ratings  of  this  facet  of  their  working  conditions. 

Sex-related  differences  in  variance  over  time  were  found  to  be  signifi- 
cant, for  four  variablea;  -jBoE/ Challenge,  QoE/Comfort,  QoE/Total  and  JS/Co- 
workers.     For  the  three  QoE  measures  of  working  conditions,  there  was  slg- 
nificantly  more  variance  over  time  among  women.    For  QoE/Challenge,  slgnlfl- 
cant ly  more  variance  over  time  for  women  was  found  for  variance  of  raw  gains ^ 
(Fg^  128  "  1-52,  p   < 0.028,  two-tailed).     For  QoE/Comfort,  women  displayed 
significantly  more  variance  of  residual  gain  (F^^  ^^23  "  1-^9,  p<  0.036, 


-^R.  P.  Quinn,  Personal  communication,  January  7,  1975. 
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■  •      1  •  • 

two-talle<F)  and  corrected  residual  gain  (Fgj^izs  "  ?  <  0.048, 

tailed).    In^the  case  of  QoE/Total,  woiun  had  significantly  more  variance  of 
standardized  gain  (Fg^^^28  "  P  <  0.010.  tvo-talled). 

The  fourth  variable  that  displayed  significant  sex-jelated  differences 
In  variance  ovei^  time  was  anr  attltudlnal  varla.ble.  JS/Coworkers.    Here.  It 
was  the  men  who  displayed  significantly  more  variance  over  tlie,  for  r^Jv^ 
dual  gain  (F^33^g7  -  I.47,  p  <  0. 044.  two-tallid)  and  corrected  residual 
gain  (Fj^33^g^  -  1,61,  p  <  0rOl4,  two-tailed). 

A  worker's  tenure  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  heterospedastlclty  6f  at 
least  one  type  of  gain  score,  for  10  of 'the  17  work-related  varlableij  (see 
Table  12).   .Heteroscedastlclty  Was  foUhd  In  nine  of  -thepe  variables  for  raw 
gain.  In  seven  vatlables  fof  residual  gain  and  In  six  varices  for  standard-. 
Ized  ana  corrected  residual  gain  variance.     In  most  cases  l|  Is  the  n^lddle 
range  of  tenure  studied  (3-5  years  at  Phase  ^  that  has^^most/Carlance  over 
time.     IM9.IS  likely  a  result  of  the  relatlv^«lower  autoci^^^atlons  found 
m  this  category,  of  tenure,  which  are  the  lowe||pig  the  tlir^e 'tenure  group^ 
studied,  for  nine  of  the  10  slgn^cantly  heteroscedastic  variables.  Since 
this  Is  a  rather  surprising  finding,  potential  confounding  effects  Wth  tenure 
were  Investigated  that  might  explain  why  there  Is  "more  varlance\f  change 
among  middle  tenure  workers.    It  was  found  that  this  tenure  group  tended  to  ' 
have  more  blacks,  more  women  and  more  low  Income  workera  than  the  other 
categories  of  tenure.     Since  It  was  found  above  that  blacks,  women  and  low 
Income  workers,  displayed  more  variance  over  time,  these  effects  may  help  ex- 
plain this  larger  variance  over  time  among  the  mid range  of  ienure. 

Worker  age  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  heteroscedastlclty  for  at  least 
one  gain  scor«  for  12  work-related  variables.    It  can  be  seen  In  Table  '  13 
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Table  12  ' 

^    Hondgenelty  of  Variance  Tests, for  Level  of  Tenure 


r  -  2 

3-5 

'6  -  + 

Years 

Years 

X^2) 

pa 

QoE/H68ource  Adequacy 

• 

Variance  of : 

Raw  gain 

0.86 

,  0.74 

0.64. 

3. 

27 

9.195 

Residual  .^aln  ^ 

"  0.65 

0.45 

D.46 

4. 

58 

0.101 

o canaarcixzea  gain 

1  An 

1  10 

1  99 

.1. 

63 

Corrected  residual  gain 

'  »  •* 

0.68 

0.47- 

0.50 

4. 

00 

0.136 

•T  .  . 

QoE/Flnanclal  Rewards 

• 

Variance  of : 

Raw  gain 

0.28 

0.57 

0.37 

12. 

73 

,  0.002 

Residual  gain 

0.23 

0:38 

0.33 

5. 

70 

0.058 

■  O  L.OllUcSXUXScU  ^oXll 

31. 

38 

0.000 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.36 

0.39 

0.43 

X- 

00 

0.608 

QoE/ Challenge 

• 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain  - 

0.56 

0.70 

0.26 

50. 

40 

0.000 

Residual  gain 

0.50 

0.46 

0.24 

30. 

06 

0.,000 

oLanaaraxzea  jj^ain 

n  7fi 

n  R7 

VI-.  O  / 

17. 

67. 

0. 000 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.63 

0.56 

0.38 

12. 

26 

0.002 

QoE/Comfort 

ft 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain 

U  •  Zo 

U.  J*f 

4. 

11 

n  1  9P 
u .  xzo 

Residual  gain 

■  0.17 

0.23 

0. 24 

3. 

72 

r  0.155 

Standardized  gain 

0.88 

1.03 

1.05 

1. 

04 

0.594 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.21 

0.26  ^ 

0.27 

2. 

50 

0.287 

QoE/Total 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain 

'  0.22 

0.26 

0.13 

22. 

42 

0.000 

Residual  galti 

0.20 

0.18 

-  0^12 

14. 

08 

b.OOl 

Standardized  gain 

0.68 

0.94 

0.60 

8. 

65 

0.013 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.24 

0.20 

0.15 

10. 

03 

0.007 
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Table  12  continued 
^    Homogeneity  of  V^riancef  Tests  for  Level  of  tenure 


Variable 


1-2 
Years 


^ars 


.  Global  Job  Satisfaction 

Variance  of; 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

JS/Resource  Adequacy 

Variance  of ; 

Raw  gain  ; 
Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected'  residual  gain 

JS /Financial  Rewards 

Variance  of ;  .  ^  . 

Raw  gain  a 
Residual/^ln  ^ 
Standardised  gain 
Corrected  resLidiikl  gain 

JS/Challenge 

VarlancejlM ; 

Raw  gaw'^ 
ResldAial  gain 
Standard j.zed  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 


JS/Comfo, 


it 


Variance  of ; 

Raw  gain" 
Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 


0;45  \ 
0.34  \ 
1.05 
0'.36 


0.43 
0.34 
0.81. 
0.39 


0.31 
0.26 
0.6d 
0.27 


0.19 
0.16 
0.92 
0.17 


0.50 
0.34 
0.96 
0.37 


0.66 
0.46 
1..  06 
0;50 


0.46 

1.06 
0.37 


6  -  + 
Years 


0.82 

1.27 

0.83 

,  8.58 

0.014 

0.59  ^ 

.  0.93 

0.65 

7.03 

0.030 

0.98 

1.14 

0.92 

1.94 

0.379 

0.62 

0.96 

6. .68' 

6.27 

0.044 

0.36 
0.26' 
1.13 

0.27' 


0.43 
0.33 
0.99 

o:36 


0.33 
0.26 
0.86 
0.29 


0.29 
0.24 
0.76 
0.25 


0.29 
0.21 
0.97 
0.23 


X?(2) 


0.91 
0.05 
0.18 
0.05 


20.95 
14.18 
-2.39 
1°2.07 


9.51 
6.87 
8.15 
6.33 


9.49 
.5.72 

1.28 
.  4.77 


0.633 
0.977 
.911 
.  974 


0 II 000 

oLool 

0/.  303 
.002 


5: 


0,.009 
0.032 
0.017 
0.042 


0.009 
0.057 
0.528 
0.092 
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T«ble  12    continued  * 


Homogeneity  of 

*  < 

Variance 

Tests  for 

Level  of 
• 

Tenure 

• 

1-2 

3-5 

6'-  + 

Variable 

Yei(^s 

Voii  1*  a 

Years 

pa 

* 

/Coworkers. 

ft 

Var lanca  of: 

Raw  gain 

u  •  0  J 

n  «;i 

U.  Dl 

5. 11 

0.  078 

Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain 

0.25 

0.33 

0.27 

1.99 

•  0.370 

1.32 

1.66 

1.39 

1.70 

0.428 

Corrected  residual 

sain  . 

0.28 

0. 34 

yj  9  jyj 

u .  /  J 

U .  oyD 

Ambiguity 

.  Variance  of : 

* 

Raw  ^ain 

0.26  / 

U  •  OH 

^  U  .  JO 

0.  000 

Residual  gain 

0.23 

0.26 

0.26 

0,45 

0.797 

btandardlzed  gain 

0.80 

1.59 

1.05 

12.48 

0.002 

Corrected  residual 

gain 

0.33 

0.27 

0.32 

1.39, 

g  0.500 

Effort  Expendisd 

.  Raw  gain 

U.  J  J 

U.  0  9 

0. 821 

Resld^l  gain 

0.  50 

0.35 

0.36 

4.60 

.0.100 

btandardlzed  gain 

0.91 

0.96 

0.14  ' 

0:931 

Corrected  residual 

•  A:: 

sain 

0.79 

0.58 

0.  S7 

Q1 

J  4  7X 

U.  XfZ 

Supervisory  Rating 

Variance  of : 

•  ■ 

cvow  gaxn 

1  27 

1  no 

90 

f\  CI 

Residual  gain 

1.19 

1.03 

1.34 

0.59 

0.74 

, Standardized  gain 

0.72 

0.78 

1.07 

1.39 

0.50 

Corrected  residual 

gain 

1.19  , 

1    1.  OA 

"1 . 34 

0.58 

0.75  . 

Absences^ 

Variance  of : 

Raw*  gain  ^ 

2.40 

10.23 

IS!.  86 

109.10  ' 

0.000 

Residual' gain 

1.01 

1.11 

5.17 

m.49 

0.000 

Standardized  gain 

1.53 

2.22 

1.50 

6.76 

0.  034 

^.Jporrected  residual 

^aln 

^  Table  12  continued 

Homogeneity  of  Variance  TestB  for  Level  of  Tenure 


Variable 


1--  2 
Years 


3-5 
Years 


6  -  + 
Yfears 


VariaMe^of ; 


Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
iStandardlzed  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain ^ 

b" 

Intent  to  Turnover 
Variance  of : \ 

'  Raw  gain 

'Residual  gain 
.  Stfndardized  gain 

Corrected  residual  gain 


1.03 
1.22 


0.90 
0.50 
1.22* 


0.74 
0.58 
1.05 


2.87 
2.58 
1.27 


3.07 
2.  AO 
1.20 


1.39^ 
1.06 
1.26 


llltles  reported  are  exact,  rouniied  o'ff  to  the  nearest  thouflandth. 

Imale,  varlande  of  corrected  resldbal 


In  the  absence  of  a  reliability  est 
scores  can  not  be  coihputed. 


Table  13 

Homogeneity  of  Variance  Tests  for  Age  Levji^l 


22-29- 

30-A4 

45-54 

-  ■   2  J  ' 

Variable 

Years 

Years 

Years 

X  C2) 

QoE/Resource  Adequacy 

Variance  of ; 

Raw  gaiji 
Resldua\  gain 
Standard\zed.  gain 
Cortected  tesldual  gain 

QoE/Flnancla3^Revatds 

Variance  of : 

Raw  gain 
Resldtial  gain^ 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

QoE/Challenge 
Var lance  of ; 
|lav  gain 

Residual  gain  , 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

QoE/Comfort  ^ 

Variance  of ; 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

QoE/Total  - 
Var lante  of : 
Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
Standard lized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 


1^1 . 

0.48 

0.51 

31.99 

0.000 

0.69 

.  0.31 

0.35 

28.16 

0.000 

1.^9 

1.28 

0.93 

/  9.82 

0.007 

0.70 

0 . 33 

0.41 

22.68 

0.000 

■O.AO 
0,34 
0i81 
0.4'2. 


0.50 
0.42 
0.75 
0.5A 


0.28 
0.25 
0.90 
0.29 


0.22 
0.19 
0.88 
0.21 


0.30 
0.26 
0.65 
0.36 


0.38 
0.37 
0.62 
0.53 


0.28 
0.19 
1.10 
0.21 


0.15 
0.14 
6.64 
0.18 


0.38 
0.26 
0.83 
0.32 


0.38 
0.25 
0.60 
0.36 


0.30 
0.19 
*  0.99 
0^22 


0.15 
0.10 
0.65. 
0.12 


3.65 
2.95 
2.64 
2.17 


■3.26 
7.70 
1.96 
5  .  58 


-O.U 
3«'73 
1.59 
5.49 


8.22 
12.56 
4.58 
9.  "68 


0.161 
0.228 
0.267 
0.337 


0.196 
0.021 
0.375 
O.O&l 


0.931 
0.155/ 
0.452 
0.06^ 


0'.  016 
0.002 
/0.083' 
0. 008 


/ 


Table'.  13 -  continued 


'Homogeneity '6t  Variance  Terits  for  '^ge  Level 


VarialSle  ' 


'22^29  >  3ro-44  ^/  \45-54 
Yee^ra     ,  Y^ars 


Years 


Gfobal  Job  Satisfaction' 

V4riaftce'bf r ,        '  * 

. . ,  ^ ...  • —  ,  . 

Raw  gain     i  ;  . 

,    Residual  *  ga  in 
'     /Standardized  gain 

/Correc^jted  residual  gain 

•     A       - '   .        ■  " 

JS/Re^ource  Adequacy  ; 

Vayiance  of; 

»V  gain 
ssldu&l  gain 
; Standardized  gain 

^rrected  residual  gain 

JS/^naticial  Rewards 

Variance  of : 

Raw  gain 
V   Residual  gain 
'     istandardized  gain 

.Corrected  residual  gain 

JS/Challenge 


Vjarlanc^  of  :  / 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
Standardized  g'ain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

JS /Comfort 

Variance  of : 

Raw  gain 
kesidual  gain 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 


7^- 


1.^8 
1.01 
1.12  . 
1.04 


0.56 
'0.42 
1.11 
0.44 


0.37 
0.30 
0.75 
0.35 


b.43 
0.37 
0.76 
0. 38 


0.25 
0.20 
1.13 
0.21 


0.68 

0.55' 

0.99, 

0.58 


0.48 
0.30 
1.35 

0j31 


0.46 
6.34 
1.14 
0.36 


•0.27 
0.22 
0.7^ 
0.23 


0.24 
0.18 
0.98 
0.20 


0.93 
0.54- 
1.27. 
0.55 


0.48 
0.35 
0.90 
0.40 


6.48 
0.27 
1.29 
0.28 


0.39 
0.26 
1.22 
0.26 


0.43 
0.23 
1.37 
,0.24 


<0 


-•^6.46 
18.93 

y  2.27 
18.74 


1.08 

4.44 
5.84 
5.60 


3:01 
2.17«S 
10.27 
2.52 


10.30 

12.01 
10.08 
12.15 


13.99 
2.44 
3.83 
1.46 


0.000 
0.000 f 
0.323 

d.oot 


0.58|C 
0.1(19 
0.054° 
0.061 


0.222 
0.339 
O.OO6 
0.283 


0.006 
0.003 
0.007 
0:002 


0.001 
0.296 
0.147 
0.483 


»83 


J 
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Homogeneity 


Table,  13    cbntin^   .      ,  " 
of  Variance  Tests  fop  Age  Level 


I  JS /Coworkers 
Variance  of : 


t 

22-29 

45-54 

'  Variable 

'  ,  Yeay^ 

■■"■Years 

Teat's 

'  X  (25  ■ 

...            .  , 

1  < 


"Raw  gciln 

Residual  gain        ^  , 
Standardized  gain 
I  Corrected  rdfeidual  gain 

•  ■/•■■  '    ■•  .  \ 
Ambiguity 


/Variance  of  : 


Raw  gain 
.     Res^dlual  gain       \  " 
. •  Standardized  gain\  , 

Corrected  resldualV  gain 

Effort  Espended- 


Varlance  of: 

Raw  gain*  '  ,      \  - 

Residual  gain  * 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  Residual  gain 

Supervisory  Rating 


Variance  of :  ^''-^ 

Raw  gain    •       1  - - 
Residual  gain  ^ 
S  t andar  d 1 z  ed  ga In 
Corrected  ^:esldual  gain 

Absences^  /  ^ 


Variance  of : 

Raw  gain 
'    Residua^  gain  y 
Standardized  g^ih 
Corrected  residual  gain 


0. 56 " 
0.24 

0.25 

./  •  0.35'  ' 
/     .0.21  • 
'    •  1  ftft 

0.28 

0^5'  ' 
^  0.28 

1  7A 

.  0.28 

22.11 

•  ^^.36 

p.bod 

'p.  307 

'  ■  0. oo2 

^  0.705' 

0.41 
.  0.24 

1.34  . 
-  0.2? 

■  0.32 
0.25 

0.90  ; 

0.33 ' 

0^58 
'-0.27  r, 
1.66  • 
•  0.28 

'  ■  . 

1I.77 
.  0.38 
■  14.30 
2.3:3 

0.825 

&.t)01- 

(J.312 

^.49 
0.43 
^0.94 
9.71  • 

0.49 
,  .  6.36 
'  '  ^0.90 
'  0.60 

0.63' 
0.39 
0.98^ 
^  0.60* 

■ 

-2.55 
1.49 

•  0.26 
1.20 

'  0.279 
.0.475 
0.878 

.  9,550' 

1.29V 
1,29 
0.76 
1.29 

'  1 . 86 
>■  0.50 
,2.10/ 

'  1.45 
i  1.15 
'  1.75 
1.15 

•  /0.83 
4.79 
8.05 
4.83 

0.662 
, 0.091 

0.01^ 
.  0  ^089 

'       '  •/ 

11.75 
1.94 
1-37 

15.63  - 
«     3.92  ' 
1.63 

22.97 
6.78 

14.34 
-47.92 
1.24 

.0.001 
0.000 
0.^9 

O  o  4t 


ERIC 


Table  13  ^cohtinued 


// 


Homagenelty< of  Variance  , Test a  for  Age  Level, 


// 


aridbl 


\ 


22-29 
Yeats 


30-44 
Years 


X^(2)  • 


Involveiitent 
'  'Varlaiice  ■  of 4 ;  ij', llil 
-  RaW  gain  .;  hi  r,: 


Residual  ,:;^ai||i-  ■ 
Stkndar{a|ze'(lllaln 
Cd'rreet^feli  r^M.4ual  gain 

Intent  tof.'rlirn 


a.  83 
0.68 
1. 08 


0.82 
0.56 

t .  26 . 


0.71 
0.45 
1.15 


0.^0 
3.83 
0.97 


.Vay.lahg^|ib^g;;; 

iwg^n.'    •■P.'i  ■'■  '■'    ■  2.62" 

iCesldujai  ga§i  ,  •;;;2^..35 

Standardliz^sr  gain  "  "^"^^^06 
Corr^iQte^  rJ^sidual  gain  '  ~ 


1.80 
1.21 
1.50 


1.20 
0.62 
a.  34 


18.46 
52.65 
4,70 


0.640 

0.150:, 

0.610 


0.000 
0.000 
0.096 


fProbabilltiaSTreported  are  exact;  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  thpusandth. 

/  In  the)lab^ence  of  a  reliability  estimate,,  variance  of  corrected  residual 
/  scorea'can  nift  be  computed...  .       -        j^-   -  . 


If 
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that  ^aw  gain  and  residual  gain  are  change  score  typea  most  oftfen  affected 
by  age  and  so  display  significant  heteroscedastlclt/  for  nln/  arid  s^veri  of 
thiB.12  Variables/  respectively.    Less  often  affected  are  standardized  gain 
(six  variables)  and  corrected  residual  gain  (four  .varial^JLes),    The  younger  ' 
workers  In  the  san^le  (22-29  at  Phase  I)  tended  to  have  the  moat  variance 
over  time  and  the  middle  age  group  (30-44  at  Phase  I)  tended  to  have  the*  '  • 
least  variance  over  time,  among  the  Instances  of  ^gnlflca^t  hetergscedas- 
•tlclty;  ■  "     .  .  '       *      ■  ^  .  - 

Educational  level  vas  a  source  of  heterb^cedastlclty  for  at  least  one 
gain  score  of  11  of  the  work-related  variables  (see  Table. 14^;  Heteroscddas- 
tlclty  was  most  strongly  found  among  ihe^nix  measures  of  working  conditions, 
five  of  vhlch  displayed  educatlonal-levtel-related  heteroscedastlclty*  Raw 
gain  and  residual  gain  scope  varlanceis  were  particularly  affected  by  educa- 
tional level,  displaying  heteroscetfastlclty  for  10  and  nine  variables,  re- 


spectlvely.    Standardized  gain  aftd  cot^^         residual  gain  were  affectei 

■  ■  '  ■■■■■    -:,•/;'/     ■  ■    '     '  ' 
respectively,  for  f^ye  and  fo;ir  variables. 

Workers  with  the  hlgh^ t  l,^vel  jif  education  etud ted  here  (some  cojLlege 

but  not  completed)  were  iyplcally  ihe  most  stable  category  In  their  ratings 

of  working' conditions/ while' those  with  the  least  education  (1-8  years)  ' 

■  ^'  .    /  ...    ,   •    ■  '  J  .        ■      ■  ■  : ' 

tended  to  have  the^st  variance  over  time  in  their  ratings  of  working 

condltlbnff.        s^dwhat  dl^er       pattern  of  results  can  be  se^n  amoilg/ 

,  ^tiose  measures ^f  wor^^  and  behaviors  that  displayed  signifi-' 

/  L    ■  '  '      ■       i'        ■  ■  '  ■ 

cant  heter98|?edast^.clty.    Workers  with  some  high  school  (but\whp  had  not  * 

f    •    "         •       ■    ■       '  '      '  '  ^  .    ^        ^  ■ 

coiq3leted  Tt)r  tended  to  display  the  least  variance  over  time'^mong  the  * 
/  t  V 

algnlflcahtly  heteroscedastlc  at:tltude  and  behavior  vdrlables.    No  one 


^duc 


ttegory  tjrplcali^iy  displayed  the  highest  variance  of  gain  scores 


Table  li'  ;"'      '  \  \  \ 

V  '    '   '  ■         ;  i 

ftwigeiietcy  of  Variance  ceats  for  IdlicitliiMl  M 


Variable 


1-fi 
J  \  Years 


9-11 
Yeara  - 

""  J . . .' 


12 
Years  . 


13-15 
Years 


Valence' of!:  , 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
.'  Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

QoE/Fin|ncial  Rewards 
Variance  of; 
Raw  gain 


■A 


•  Corrected  residual  gain 

^E/Challenge      '  . 
Variance  of;  ' 


Residual  gain 
Standardized 'gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 


QoE/CoBfort' 
Variance  of:. 


Raw  gain    "  ' 
Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual,  gain 


7^ 


ERIC 


0,88  '  .. 

'0.85 

0.69* 

'  0.52 

.7,85 

0^049 

0.57  : 

.  0."52 

0.53 

.0.33. 

8:97 

'  0.030,; 

1.32 

1  7S 

1  nfi 

i. .  uo 

V    1  ft/ 

1  n  10  1 
lU.JJ 

0. 010 

0.60 

n  SI 

n  An 

ft  17 

-  A  AO 

0.053 

0,52  ' 

i).26' 

0.4L '  ' 

'  0.53  ', 

15:75 

0.001 

0.46  ,  ' 

0.'2l' 

0.31 

0.43 

17v76  ^ 

O.DOi 

0.ff5 

0,52  ] 

,  0.97  ■ 

l.ll 

16.|2 

O.M 

0.5^'  '  ■ 

'  '  \  ■ 

0,32  . 

0.36 

1 

0.48'  ' 

8.60 

'0.035 

t  • 

.  i 

0.37'  1 

:  0.37  '  , 

0.32  : 

/■■'■• 

10.39 

0.016 

0.27  A 

-  0.30' 

'0.41» 

.0.31  ' 

6.53  ' 

'0..089' 

0.60 

0.69  ' 

0.75  ' 

•  0.49 

6.42  -  " 

0.093 

0.38 

/0.4,0  ; 

0.53 

0.49 

4.00 

0,262 

0.43 

^0..28' 

1.42 

Q.29 


0.36 
0.21 
1.05 
0.27 


0.31  ' 
0.25. 
1.05 

0 


0.30 
0.20 
1.00 
24 


.29^  0.24 


/(3) 


3.64 
2.21  ■ 
2.96 
1.43 


■  y 

0.303 
0.530A 

0.399 
0.699 


0 


,  Tiple  lO  continued 


# 


;  ;  VirlMoyir  T1«  bttMtn  tlw  Abovi  ind  BiIom  IM1ii||IncoM  Groups- 


of 
Raw 


JS/Resource  Adequacy 

Low  Incom 
•  '  High  incojne 

JS/Flnanc4i1  Rewards 


Low  Income 
High  Income  - 


Absences  . 

,<Low  income 
High  Income 

Intent  to  Turnover  ^ 

Low  Income 
'  *  HIglilncoiiie 


}02 

'90 


101 
90 


101 
91  ■ 


101 
90 


•  ^  Varijnce'  . .      ,    ■  Variance 

'  '  \ .    ,  of  Stan-  of 

,  vL.    dardlzed"  '.l     •  , ,  ttsldual 

F^.  ,^  t      :  'Gain  f    f  P=  '  Gain. 


•0.38.  1.45 
0.55 


0.^0  .  1.52  0.042 
0.46    .     ■  •      '  ■ 


2B.S9  1.(3  .  0.018 
17.56  - 


2.81  ,  1.61  0.022 
1.75 


0.85     1.49  0.050 

'l."32  1.25  0.278 
1.06 


1.97  '1.35'  0".r42- 
1.46 

'  ■       '       .  ■ 

1.36  ■  1.06  0.674 
1.28 


.    :   •  J 

degrees  of  freedaii  change  dye  to  missing  data 
''F's  always  are  computed  by  dividing  the  larger  variance  by  the  siwljer ' 
Abilities  are  exact,  two-tailed  probabilities  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousandth* 
No  reliability; estinatesiav^llable,  so.corrected  residual  scores  can'not  be  cwnputed. 
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Variance 
of-forrected 
.    R»idual  . 


0.29  1.37  ,  0.126 
).40 


'0.47'  1.27  0.250' 
0-37  / 


13.^6  2.38  0.000 
5.58 


1.75  1.25  0.276 
1.40 


0.33      1.2'6  0.266 

0;42 


M5v-''1^22.'^;i3j 


Tabkll 


■V  'i 


Boip|«iity  flf  Variapcpsts  lor;  Occupational  Group 


Frofeaalonaifl  >  Cl^^i^lcals  Operatives 


Haw  gain 
Residual  ^ain 


:;.■/■ »  ■ 


'Corrected  residual  gain 

W.Flnancllal  Rewards  ' 

':yar]larice^^ 


0.B2,   ; ,  ft.54 

...0.60     ,.  0.32^ 

;  L89  ;  '  0.68^ 

'  0.60  '    .  ai44 


'  Corrected jesldual  gain 


V  .O.Jl, 
.Wv-^'  0.20 
L37 

m  0.21 


Variance  ofv 


,  Residual  gain 

Standardized  ^aln 
'  Cdrrecte^' residual  g^ln 

QoE/(tqBf(jfrt 


Vatlancfe\f: 


fiaw  gain 
,  'Residual  Valin 
Standardised  gain.  , 
Corrected  residual  gain 


0.6,3/ 
0.51 
l.iD 
O.IA 

♦ 


.1.16.  '  .  .  -p^' 
0.27i 


0.35 
'0.'20 

0.26' 


i 


ERlOJi 


■ft" : 


0.91  1 
0.58 


0,59 


'0.42 

ro.37 


0.47 


0.65 
0.44" 
1.10. 
0.49 


0.40 
'0.25 
1.19 
0.28 


Sjirvlce 
workers^ 


0.61 
0.50 

1.35 
0.53 


0.52 


1.05 
0:49 


0.85 
0.58- 
L25 
0.62 


0.50 


l;39 
0.42 


r(3) 


6.55 
7.19'' 
17.03 
2.15  - 


55,72 
39.55 
22.0f 
33.04 


13'.18- 
:..18.55 
'6.00 

12:61 

1', 

5.42 
6.84 
11.85 
'  7.07 


0.066 
0.001 
0.543 


0.000 

.jO;'000 
0.000 


0. 
0.000 
0-.112 

0;006 


,  0.144 
.  0;077 

0.07 

.V 


1 


39,2 


Table  11  continued 
Honogenelty  of  Variance  Tests  ,for  Occupational  Grout) 


Variable  | 

Professionals 

Clericals 

Operatives 

— 1- 

Service 
workers 

X  (3) 

* 

1 

QoE/Total                ,  , 

V  i 

s 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain  . 

0.30 

0.12 

0.20 

0.34 

21.91 

"0.000" 

Residual  gain 

0.23 

0.10 

0.18 

.0.27 

18.30  , 

O.QOO 

Standardized  gain 

1.35 

0.62 

0.81 

1.30 

14.73  ; 

0.002 

Cortected  residual  gain* 

0.24 

0.12 

0.20. 

0.28 

12.16 

0.007 

Global  Jpb  Satisfaction  • 

-  ■ . 

'Variance  of: 

■ 

Raw  gain 

1.28 

1.34  . 

1.07 

1.43  V 

'2.11 

0.550 

Residual  gain 

0.86  , 

1.00 

0.82 

O.90 

0.83 

'  0.843 

Standardized  gain 

1.29  ^ 

1.13 

0.93 

1.35 

4.04, 

0.257 

Corrected  residual  gain 

^  D.87 

1.04 

0.87 

0.91' 

>  0.71'' 

0.871 

JS/Resource  Adequacy 

\\, 

■ 

1 

• 

Variance  of: 

• 

Raw  gain 

0.27 

0.38 

O.60' 

,0.48 

14.74 

0.002 

Residual  gain 

0.21 

0.27 

0.44 

0.44 

16.48 

0.001 

Standardized  gain 

1.19 

0.62' 

1.27 

Lll 

.   9.69  , 

0.021 

Corrected  re^^dual  gain 

0.22 

0.'33 

0.46 

0.47 

;  14.61 

0.002 

JS/Flnanclal  Rewards 

Variance' of:  • 

* 

■  % 

Raw  gain  , 

Oj61 

0.36  ' 

0.47 

0.78 

11.66 

0.009 

Residual  gain 

0.29 

0.39 

0.48 

^    5.41  . 

0.144 

Standardized  gain 

1.79 

0.56 

0.80 

1.68 

,  34.37 

,  0.000 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.37 

0.45 

0.49 

■  1.42 

"0.701 

'■■Table  11  contlniied  * 
Honogeneity  of  Variance  lists  for  Occupational  Group 


■ 

.     ^  f. 

i 

Service 

'   2"  • 

Variable 

Professionals 

Clericals 

Operatives 

workers 

r(3) 

JS/ChallenKe 

'  ■  "  ' . " 

I 

Variance  of:  f 

f 

i 

s 

;  Raw  gain 

OL  60  i 

t 

0.  ii 

^  0.44 

18.08 

0.000 

Residual  gain 

'  ■    0.36/  ; 

0,16 

0.29 

0.38 

13.59 

■  V • uuH 

Standardized  gain 

1.67  :' 

Oi53 

0.96 

1.12 

21.93  ' 

.0.000 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.36  : 

0;17  . 

0.30 

0.38 

li.35 

•0.006 

0      ?■  . 

WoBfort , 

Variance  off 

Raw  gain 

0.36 

0.18 

0,27 

0.34 

9.6J  ■ 

0.022 

Residual  gain^  "  ■ 

0.2'3 

■  '0.16 

.  0.22 

0.29 

U»  U/J 

Standardized  gain 

1.90 

0.58 

0.87 

in 

28.18 

0.000 

Corrected  residual  gain 

o;23 

0.20 

,0.24 

0.33 

5.18 

,  0.159 

JS/Coworkers 

) 

'  \ 

Variance  of: 

lulW  gain. 

t 

A  CI 

0.39 

API  * 

0.53 

0.91 

14.96 

0.002 

Residual  gain 

^0.34 

0.19 

0.31 

0.36 

'7  62 

U.UJJ 

Standardized  gain 

1.86 

1,66 

1.67, 

1.60 

0.53 

0.911 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.34 

0.19 

0.32 

0.37 

7.59 

0.055 

Anbii^lty 

r. 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain  ' 

0.40.  , 

0.63 

0.35 

\ 

0.73 

15.07 

o:o()2 

Residual  gain 

0.31 

0.24  ' 

0.25. 

„  i).45 

.10.47 

0.015 

Standardized  gain 

1.15 

2.06 

1.22 

1.89, 

10.09 

0.018 

Corrected  residual  gain  ^ 

ry  r. 

0.36 

Q.24 

0.28 

■  0.45 

8.60 

0.035 

ERIC 
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Table  11  contlni^ed 


Homogeneity  of  Variance  Tests  for  Occu^tional  Grpup 


Variable 


,  ,  •  Service 
Professionals  Clericals  'Operatives  '  workers 


ffiort  ExpeMed 
Jarlance  ob 


r 


Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain 
Cprrectejl  residual  gain 

Ratljl 


Sygervisorj 

r 

][wlance  o 


'1 


Residual i gain 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

Absences^ 

teance^of: 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
Standardised  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

b 

involvemeiit 
taance  oh 


Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  ^alri 
—J,.  


ERIC 


0.54 
0.41 
1.21 
0.54 


9.51 
0.47 
2.32 


0.^3 
0. 
1.26 


/ 


0.52 
0.23 
1.00 
'0.35 


.0.79 
0.59 
1.33 
0.71 


0.61 

0.30^ 

1.07 


1.73 

2.16 

0.14 

0.77 

24.47  ' 

0.000 

1.05 

1.90 

0.09 

'  0.62 

27.50 

.  0.000 

L89 

1.04. 

0.05 

2.18 

36.92 

0.000 

1.05 

1.90 

0.10 

0.62 

25.80 

0.000 

15.56 
5.32 
1.66 


45.32 
17.55 
^1.82 


10.33 
10.02 
1.78 


0.94 
0.6i 
1.23 


0.93 
0.72 
1.04 


1.19 
0.71 
1.42 


X^(3)- 


4.55 
18.89 

1.96 
10.13 


79.30 
189.28 
2.42 


7.63 
13.16 
2.22 


0.208 

0,000 
0.580 
0.018 


1 


0.000 
0.000 
0.491 


0.054 
Q.004 
.  0.528 


.  f  f 


Table  11  continued 


HoMgenelty  of  Variance  Tests  for  Occupational  Group 


Variable 


Intent  t6  Turnover^ 
Variance  of;    '  - 
jiawVin"  '.'^-'■^/  / 

Residkgaii  : 

.Straaarfllii^lii 
Corrected  residual  gain 


")  :  Service 

Professionals  ]Jleflcal8  Operatives   -  worker s 


X'(3). 


i' 


■3:53 

2. 
1.25 


2.94 
1.76 


1.42 
0,81 
1.44 


2.24 
1.27 
1.05 


20.61 
34.11' ' 
3.47 


.  0,000 
0.000 
0.324' 


."ProbabMltles  reported  are  exact,  rounded  off  to  the 


nearest  thousandth. 


•In:  the  absence  of  a  reliability  estiaates,  variance  of  corrected  Residual 
scores  can  not >  coaputedi 


V 


) 
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cant  mstanced  af  heteroscedasticity  the  smallest  variance  was  found  among 
"cietlcal  and  kindred"' Workers.     Thl^       foxmU  for  measures  of  worklng^con- 


(iltlaris,  worker  attitudes  and  worker  behaviors  allk^^,  and  for  all  four  g(aln 
scores , 


ERIC 


Inspection  of  the  correlations  of  the  variables  wftb  themselves  over,\ 
time  (I.e.,  the  varlab led'  autocorrelations)  li  the  different  occupational 
groups  showed  that  In  10  at  the  15  variables  for  which  ^eteroscedasticlty 
was  found,  the  highest  autocorrelation  was  obseryed  in  the  cl^eticals'  occupa 
tional  group.     These  high  correlations  accqjrdingly  reduce  the  variance  of 
the  gain  scores. 

To  summarize  these  results  on  Job  charfiAerlstlcs: 

1*    Low  income  workers  typically  display  vmore  \^{iriance  ove^  time 
in  work-rel&ted  measures  than  higher  income  worker s-.    The  greater  variance 
of  attitudftnal  and  behavioral  measures  among  the  low  Incotoe  workers  is,  by 
and  larfe,  restjicjted  to  raw-igain  scores.     Differences  between  the  income 
groiips  in  variarice.of  measures  of  working  conditions  are  found  for  both 
raw  gain  and  standardized  gain  scores; 

2.    Ocftupational  group  is  a  strong  source  of  heteroscedasticity  of 
gain  scores  of  work-related  measures.    Clericals  Are  usually  tffe  category 
dis^jC laying         least  variance  of  changes  over  time. 

Personal  Demo graphics.    The  effects  of  personal  demogtaphic  variables 
(race,  .sex,  age,  tenure  and  education)  are  meaningfully  studied  over  time 
only  among  people  who  retail)  these  characteristics  (or  at  wor^t  have  a  con- 
stant added  to  them,  for  example  the  workers  w^re  all  20  months  older  by 
Phaser  II).    Accordingly,  tljip  Jobs  that  experienced  turnover  and  replacement 
were  removed  from  this  analysis,  since  the  occupants  of  such  Jobs  (and  , their 

r 
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demographic^)  may  have  changed  In  the.  Interim* 

.    A  level  of  a  partlci^ar  varlable^was  retained  only  If  It  contained 
25  or  more  cases.    The  levels  of , the  variables  retalned^re:    race  (black 
vs.^rtiite),  sex,  tenure  Ctrlchotomized  Into  1-2  years,  3-5  years  .and  6+"  ' 
years  at  Pha6e  I),  education  (1-8  years,  9^11  years,  12  years^  and  13-15 
years),  and  age  (22-29,  30-44  and  45-54  .yclars  at  Phase  I).  Variables 
with  two  levels  were  tested  by  use^ of  a  two-tailed  P  test.  In  the  same 
manner  as  ^ncome  (abbye).    Por  variables  with  mdre  than^  two  categories, 
^Bartlett's  test  for^ /homogener^^ty  of  variance  was  uised. 


Race- related  differences  in  variance  over  time  were  found  for  alx  * 
vaz'lables,  five  of  which  are  measures  of  worker  attitudes  and  !behavlor.  * 
These  five  variables  (glol>al  Job  satisfaction,  JS/Cowork^rs,  effort  expended, 
absences  and  involvement)/  all  display  more  Silriance  of  raw  gain  scores  among 
black  workers  than  white/ workers.    No  significant  differences  were  found  for 
the  other  gain  scores  of  these  variables.     Inspection  of  the  components  of 
variance  of  raw  gains  revealed  that  these  differences  in  raw  gain  score 
variance  were  consistently  related  to  differences  in  the  varlance9  of  the 
two  races  during  the >f Irst  wave  of  measurement,  a  difference  that  waa  reduced 
hy  Phase  II.    Specifically,  there  was  markedly  more  variance  among  black 
workers  than  whlte^Workers  in  Phase  I  (In  the  winter  of  1972-73)  than  was 
the  case  in  Phase  II  (in  the  fall  of  1974).,   Since  raw  gain  is  the  only  gain 
score  of  these  four  that  is  sens^itive  *  to  variance  at  time  one,  it  follow^ 
*  that  raw  gain  would  be  the  only  gain  score  type  to  be  af faceted  by  the  dif- 
ferences In  variance  at  Phase  I.     It  is  not  obvious  why  differences  in  the 

amount  of  variance  in  worker  atfiitudes  and  behavior  should  exist  betweeil 

*  •    ■       >  '' 

*the  races  in  1972-73  or  why  these  differences  should ;be  reduced  1974. 


National  survey  data  Indicate  xhit  for  at  least  ofie^  worker  attitude,  an  over- 
all measure  of*  job  satisfaction,  there  was  more  variance  ^among  blac|c  workers 
*.'■■'.  '  * 

than  white  workers  In  1969,  a  difference  that  Is  reduced  by' 1973.^    It  wouid^ 

seem  then\  that  the  differences  In  variances  between  the  two  races  were  not 

inKlque  tO'  the  sites  stM/dled  In  the  present  Invest^lgatlon,     but  rather^  w^i^^ 

a  nationwide  phenomenon.     The  difference  between  races  In  varlanq.es  might 

then  be  a  fujictlon  of  the  particular  historical  period  studied.  Althcligh 

these  dlfferencfea  weire  present  In  19.69  (and  perhaps  eariler  top)  they  had 

dlmlnlehed  by  1973  atid.1974.   .If  such > wlthln-phase  differences,  In  variance 

Uetweeri  the  races  do  not  Reappear,  then  race-related  diffe%ehQe$;of  varl-^ 

^ance  of  gatii  scores  In^rker  attitudes  and  behav^ior  are  not  likely  tb  be 

found  aga^.rt,  at  least  for  U.  S.  sanq>les.    ,  -■  ' 

V    pne  measure  If  working  conditions  (poE/Comf ort).  displayed  significant 

race-related  differences  In  variance  of  residual  gain  (F^.         »  1.79 

\        51, 166  * 

p<  0.006,  two-tailed)  find  corrected  residual  Ngaln  (F^j^  166  "  ^'^^^  P  "^  0.006 
two-tailed).    This  greater  variance  over  time  among  black  workers  for  (^6E/^''\ 
Cd^iifoi?t  is  attributable  to  the  greater  variance  i^tSPhi^jsi^  II  found  among 
black  workers  In  thelxr.  ratings  of  fhis  facet  of  th^eir  working  condltionsv 

Sex- related  differences  In  variance  over  time  were?, Jfound  to  be  signifi- 
cant for  four  variables:    QoE/Challenge,  QoE/Comfort,  QoE/Total  and  JS/Co-  ' 
workers.     For  the  three  QoE  measures  of  working  conditions,  there  vas  slg- 
nlflcantl^r  more  variance  over  time  among  women.    For  QoE/Challenge,  slgnlfl- 
canCly  more  varlapce  over  time  for  wdWen  was  found  for  variance  of  raw  gains 
^^94,128  "  P   *^P»028,   two-tailed).     For  QoE/Comfort,  women  displayed 

significantly  more  variance  of  residual  gain  (F^^         -  1.49,  p<  0.Q36, 
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two-tailed)  and  corrected  residual  gain  (Fg2         "  ^'^^^  P  <  0.048/  two- 
tailed).     In  the  case  of  QoE/Total,  women  had  significantly  more  variance  of 
standardized  Sain '  (Fg^^  ^^28  "^1*62,  p  <  0. Olb,  two-tailed). 

The  fourtl^  variable  that  display^  significant  sex- related  differences 
in  variance  oyer  time  was  an  attltudlnal  variable,  JS/Coworkers.    Here,  It 
was  the  men  who  displayed  significantly  more  variance  over  time,  for  resi- 
dual  gain  (^5^33^  97  "  1«<^7,  p  <  0.G44,  two-tailed)  and  corrected, residual 
gain  (^*i33^g7  -  1*61,  p  <  0.Q14,  two-tailed). 

A^work?r*s  tenure  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  hetieroscedastlcity.  of  at 
^ least  one  type  of  gain  score,  for  IQ  of  the* 17  work-related  variables  (see 
Table  12).    Heterbscedastlclty  was  found  In  nine  of  these  variables  for  raw 
gain,  in  seven  variables  for  residual  gain  and  in  six  variable^  f or^standard- 
ized  and  corrected  residual  gain  variance. In  miftst  cases  it  is  the  middle 


range  #f  tenure  studied  (3-5  years  at  ^  Phasie  l)  tWat  .has  'the  most  variance  over 
time.    This  is  likely  a ^^r^^  the  relatively  lower  autocorrelations  found* 

in  this  category  of  tenure,  \fhich  are  the  lowest  among  the  three  tenure  groups 
stiuciied,  for  nine  of  the  10  aigqlf Icantly  heterqscedastic  vatiables.  Siricfe 
this  is  a  rather  surprising  finding,  potential  confounding  effects  with  tenure 
were  investigated  that  might  explain  why  there  is  more  variax\ce  of  change 
among  middle  tenure  workers.     It  waa  found  .that  this  tenure  group  tended  to  ^ 
have' more  blacks,  tiiore  women  and  more  low  income  workers  than  the  other 
categories  of  tenure.     Since  it  w^s  found  above  that  blacks,  women  and  low 
Income  workers  displayed  more  variance  over  time,  these  effect^  may  help  ex- 
plain this  larger  variance  over  time  among ,  the  n\idrange  of  tenure. 

Worker  age  wi^ja  found  to  be  a  source  oif  heteroscedasticlty  for,  at  least 
one  gain  score  for  12  work-related  variable^.     It  can  be  seen  in  Table  13 


Table  12 

HoiQOgenelty  of  Variance  Tests  for  Level  of  Tenure 


.  Variable 

'  1  -  2;^ 
Years  ■ 

•3  --  5 
.Ye^rs 

6  -  + 
Veara  ■ 

"■  :■'  '■  ■■ 

f 

•v. 

-  * 

Varlaiice  of: 

* 

Raw  gain 

0.86 

0.74 

0.64  ■ 

3. 

27 

^.195 

Residual  gain 

0.65 

0.45 

0.46 

A 

H  • 

Jo 

O.lOl!' 

Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

.  i.4o 

1.39 

1.22 

1 

CrJ 

^0.5?& 

O.Oo 

V  0,.47 

.  0. 50 

• 

nn 
uu 

0.136 

•''■}  ■ 

Oo  E/^t  Inane  la  1  Rewards 

Variance  of : 

Raw. gain 

0.28 

0.57, 

0.37 

12. 

•  0.OO2 

Reaidual  gain 

0.23 

0.38 

0,33 

■  ■'«;■ 

0.058 

V Standardized  gain 

0.50  ^ 

1.50 

0.73 

\  0.000 

Cotrected  residual  gain 

0.36 

0.39,, 

0.43  * 

1 

on 

0.608 

QoE/Challenge 

Variance  of : 

Raw  gain 

0,56 

0.70  , 

.  .0.26 

50. 

AO 

0.000 

Residual  gain 

0.50 

.    =  0.46- 

0.24 

up 

o.odo 

Standardized  gain 

0.78  " 

0.87 

0.49 

17. 

67 

0.000 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0\  63 

0.56 

0.  JO 

12. 

26 

O.UUZ 

OdlE/Coinf  OFt 

• 

Variance  of:  \ 

R^w  gain. 

0.24 

^  0.28 

0.34 

4. 

11 

0.128 

Re94-dual  gain 

0.17 

0.23 

0.24 

3. 

72 

0.155 

StaniJardized  gain 

0.88 

1.03 

1.05 

^1. 

04 

0.594 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.21 

0.26 

0.27  ; 

50 

0.287 

<t                  ■    '  .  ■ 

QoE/Total 

r 

Variance  of : '  ^ 

Raw  gain  . 

0.22 

0.26." 

0.13 

22. 

42 

0.000 

Residual  gain 

0.20 

0.18  ' 

0.12 

IA^.08 

0.001 

Standardized  gain 

0.68 

0.94 

0.60 

8. 

65 

0.013 

Corrected  residual  gain 

^  1 

0.2^ 

0.20 

0.15 

10. 

03 

0:007 

c 
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Homogeneity  of  Varlancq /Tests  for  I^vel  of  Tenure 


Variable 


Global  Job  .Satlsf actio 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
.Standardized  gain- 
:      Corrected  residual  gain 

JS/R(psource  Adequacy 
Variantte  of; 

^  !Uw4aln  \ 
Residual  gal^X 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected?  residual  gain 

JS /Financial  Rewards 
Variance  of 

'  Raw  .ga'iln-  ■     '  ■  .  ,  .-■^ 
Resldud^  gain  " 
Standard Ized  gd,li\.  . 
Corrected  residual  gain 

JS/Challenj^e  ^ 
Variance  of: 

Raw  gain 

Residual  gain 
'  Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

jJS/Comfort 

:  Variance  of:  ■ 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
Standar41zed  .gaiii 
Corrected  resii^iial  gain 


1  - 1 


G.&2 
■0.>|9 
0.^8 
0.^2 


7  0;4.5., 
'0,34 
1.05 
t  0.36, 


0.43 
0.34 
P;81' 
0.39 


0.31 
0.26 
0.60 
0.27 


0.19 
0.16 
0.92 
0.17 


3  5. 
Years,. 


1.27 
0.93 
,1.14 
0.96 


0.50 
0.34 
0.96 
0.37 


0.66 
0.46 
1.06 
0.50 


0.46 
0.36 
1.06 
0.37 


0.36 
0.?6 
1.13 

0.27, 


h  -  + 
..Years 


0.83 
0.65 

0.92r 

0.68 


0.43 
0.33 
0.99 
0.36 


0.33 
^0.26 
"0.86 

0.29 


0.29 
0.24 
0.76 
0.25 


0.28 
0.21 
0.97 
0.23 


.X^('2) 


8.58 
7.03 
1.94 
6.27 


0.91 
0.05 
VO.18 
0.05 


V-.: 


20,95 

14.18 
■2.3>  , 
12.07 


.9.51 
6.87 
8.15 
6.33' 


9.49 
5.72- 
1.28 
4.77 


0.014 
0.030 
0.379 
0.044 


0.633 
0.977 
0!911 
0.974 


0.000 
0.001 
0.303 
0.002" 


0.009 
0,032 
6.017 
0.042 


p. 009 
0.057 
V0.528 
D.092 


■iOo 


ERIC 


Table  12 

continued 

•            .    Homogeneity  of 

'■'   h  r  — ^ — 

Variance 

l^ests  for  Level  of  Tenure  ' 

■• 

X   —  Z 

3-5  ^ 

r 

Years 

Years 

Years 

X^(2) 

■    ..          ,        '     '       ■    "    .    .  ' 

JS /Coworker B  v 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain 

0.40  - 

0.63 

0.51 

5.11 

0.078 

Residual  gain 

0.25 

0.33 

0.27 

1.99. 

0.370 

Standardized  gain 

1.32 

1.  DO 

1.39 

1.70 

b.'428 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.28 

0.3A 

0.30 

0.73 

0.695 

Amblftulty 

r 

Variance  o£: 

Ra^  gain 

0.26  ' 

0.6A 

0.'36 

22.24 

0.000 

Residual  gain 

0.23 

0.26 

0.26 

0.45 

0.797 

Standardized  gain 

0.80 

1.  3? 

1.  Uj 

1/ . 

0.002 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.33 

0.27. 

0.32 

1.39 

0.500 

. 

Effott  Expended 

'■ 

Variance  of: 

■is 

Raw  gain  <tv 

0.56 

1  0.50 

0.5i3 

a.39 

0.821 

Residual  gain-  V 

0.50 

0.35 

0.36 

4.60 

0.100 

Standardized  gain 

0.97 

^,      0 . 14 

0.931 

Corrected  residual  gain 

.0.79 

0.58 

0.57 

3.  91 

0.142 

■.  ''1'  1- 

Supervisory  Rating  ^ 

Variance  of :               .  \. 

Raw  gain  ^ 

.  1.27 

1.09 

1.50 

0.90 

0.64 

Resiclual  gain 

1,19 

1.03 

1.34 

0.59 

0.74 

Standardized  gain 

0.72 

0.78 

_1.07 

1.39 

0.50 

Corrected  residual  gain 

-  1.19 

1.04  . 

1.34  V 

0.58 

0.75 

Variance  of,:  ^ 

Raw  gain     '  ^ 

2.40 

10.23 

19.86 

109.10 

0.000 

Residual  gain 

1.01  - 

1.11 

5.17 

124.49 

0.000 

Standardized  gain 

1.53 

2.22 

1.50 

6.76 

.  0.034 

Corrected  residual  gain 

I  table  12  continued 

r  Homogeneity  of  Variance  Tests  for  Level  of  Tenure 


■  "'     ■     ■  • 

1-2 

3-5 

6  -  + 

Variable^ 

Years 

Years 

Years 

2 

X  (2) 

••••••  ' 

xnvu  xvcuitsu  u 

Variancie  of: 

■  '  '  *v 

Raw  gain 

1.03 

0.90 

0.74 

n  1  n? 

Residual  gain 

0.74 

0.50 

0.58 

3.74 

0.154 

Standardized  gain 

1.22 

1.22 

1.05 

1.37 

0.503 

Corrected  residual  gain 

Intent  to  Turnover 

'v 

Variance  of : 

Raw  gain  <^ 

.2.87 

3.07 

1.39 

36.15 

O.JOOO 

Residual  gain 

2.58 

1.06 

45.36 

0.000 

Standardized  gain 

1.27 

1.20 

1.26 

0.10 

0.951 

Corrected  residual  gain 

,1 1  ■ 

<  . 

Probabilities  reported  are  exact,  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  thousandth. 

b  ■ 

In  the  absence,  of  a  reliability  estimate,  variance;  of  corrected  residual 
scores  can  not  be  computed. 


Table  13  ' 

^  Hpnogenelty  of  Variance  Tests  for  Age  Levels 


Variable  ^ 

22^29 
Years 

30-44 
Years 

45-54 
Y^ars, 

X^2) 

• 

QoE/Resource  Adequacy 

V- 

- 

< 

■ !. 

Variance  of: 

•  ... 

Raw  gain 

1.11 

0.48 

0.51 

31.99 

•  0.000 

Residual  gain  ^ 

0.69 

0,31 

'  0.35 

28.16 

0.000 

5>  t*  ATlf]  AItH  "1  7pH    OA  "In 

*  n  PI 

Corrected  residual 

«aln 

0.70 

0.33 

22*.  68 

o.boo 

QoE/Flnancial  Rewards 

Variance  of: 

• 

Raw  gain  . 

0.40 

0.30 

0.38 

3 . 65 

0.161 

Residual  galr^ 

0.3A 

0.26 

0.26 

2.95 

0.228 

Sf^AndAirH'l  oA'ln 

0  81 

0  65 

2  64 

n  267 

Corrected  residual 

gain 

0.42  . 

0.36' 

0.32 

2.17 

0:337 

QoE/Challenge 

•'  ■ 

Variance  of: 

Raw  g;aln 

0.50 

0.38 

0.38 

3.26 

0.196 

>    Residual  gain 

0.42 

0.37 

0.25-  V 

(TT  7.70 

0.021 

Standardized  gain 

0.75 

0.62 

0.60 jr 

1.96 

0.375 

Corrected  residual 

gain 

0.53 

C  CO 

5.58 

" 

0. 061 

QoE/Comfort 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain 

0.28 

0.28 

0.30 

0.14 

0.931 

,    Residual  gain 

0.25  ■ 

0.19 

0.19 

3.73 

0.155 

Standardized  gain 

0..90 

i.ia 

0.99 

1.59 

0.452 

Corrected  residual 

gain 

0.29 

0.21 

0.22 

.5.49 

0.064 

QoE/Total 

Variance  of: 

i: 

Ra:y  gain. 

0.22 

0.15 

■  0.15 

8.22 

0.016 

Residual  gain 

0.19 

0.14 

0.10 

12.56 

,  0.002 

Standardized  gain 

0.88 

0.64 

0.65 

4.98 

0.083 

Corrected  residual 

gain 

0.21 

0.18 

0.12 

9.68 

0.008 

Table  13  conilnued 
Homogeneity  of  Variance  TesFta  for  Age  Level 


<     Variable  ^ 

22-29 
Years 

:  30^44 
/  Years 

45-54 
Years 

2' 
X  (2) 

P 

ivxoDax  JOD  bacisxaction 

1 

t 

• 

Variance  of: 

Saw  sain 

X  •  AO 

n  *  i;  - 

U«  DO 

U.  yj 

lo»  46 

0.000 

'  Residual  gain 

'  1.01 

'  0,55 

"iO.54 

18.93 

0.000 

Standardized  gain 

1.12 

'  0.99 

1.27 

2.27 

d.321 

uorreccea  residuax  gam 

0.58 

0.55 

.  18.74 

O.QpO 

TO  /n                       A  J 

JS/Resource  Adec^uacy 

Variance  of :  ^ 

1 

Raw  gain. 

0.56 

/  0.48 

0  48 

1  Oft 
X  .  uo 

n  ^fti 
U.Jo  J 

Residual  galn^ 

0.42 

0*30 

4.44 

n  1 0Q 
u  .  X  \jy  ■ 

111 

X  .  XX 

f\  on  ' 

5;  o4 

'  0.054  / 

wU&xtSilLcu    xcoXUyoX  goxll 

,     '  ff 

nil 

0.40 

5  •  60 

0.061 

*jp/  r  xnoiiciax  tvewaxQS 

< 

variance  oti 

■J    ■  * 
Raw  sain 

0  37 

*    b  46 

n  Aft 

U.  HO 

J  .  ux 

u .  /  /  / 

Redldual  gain 

0.30 

0.34. 

0.27 

2.17 

0.339 

Standardized  gain 

ff.75 

1.14 

1.29 

10.27 

0.006 

uuxxecLcQ  xesxausx  gain 

U.  JO 

n  'to 
0 .  2o 

2.52  - 

0.283 

vi  o  /  u  nax  X  enge 

.  variance  ot • 

r.  ^. 

-  ■ 

Raw  gain 

0,43 

0.27 

0.39 

10.36 

0.00$ 

Residual  gain 

0.37 

0.-22 

0.26 

12.01 

0. 003 

^^Standardized  gain  / 

0.76 

0.75  > 

.  1.22 

10.08 

0.007 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.38 

0-.23  - 

0.26 

12.15 

0.002 

JS/Comfort 

» 

Variance  of: 

/-  ■ 

Raw  gain  * 

0.25 

0.24 

0.43 

13.99 

0 . 001 

H«8ldual  gain 

0.20 

0.18  . 

0.23 

2.44 

0.296 

Standardized  gain 

1.13 

0.98 

1.37 

3.83 

0-.147 

Corrected  resldtial  gain 

0.21 

0.20 

V 

0,24 

1.46 

0.483 

Table"13  continued 
Homogeneity  of  Variance  Tests  for  Age  level ^ 


Variable 

22-29  ' 
Years 

•')0-44 
Years 

Years 

X^(2) 

JS/ Coworkers 

■  k  ' 

Varlante  of; 

Raw  gain  * 

0.56 

'  0.35/ 

0.75, 

22.11 

0.000 

Residual  gain 

0.24 

0.21 

.  0.28 

2.36' 

0. 307 

Duanaaruiz^a  g^^n 

1  AO 

1 . 74 

12.34 

0.002 

'  Corrected  residual  gain 

vO.25 

0.28 

0.28 

0.64 

0.  705 

Ambiguity 

*< 

Variance  of : 

Raw  gain 

0.41 

0.32  ' 

0.58 

ii.77 

o.oo3 

Resdlual  gain 

0.24 

0.25 

0.27 

0.38 

0.825 

u.  yu 

1.  Ob 

14  .,30 

0.001 

Corrected  realdaal  gain 

-  ft 

0.27 

A. 

0.33 

0.28 

2 . 33  . 

0.312a 

Effort  Expended 

Variance  of; 

>  Raw  gain      w ' 

0.49 

; 0.49. 

0.j63 

2.55 

'  ■  0.279 

Residual  gain  - 

0.43 

^  0.36 

0.39 

1.49 

0.475 

St!AndAi*d 'l7fkH  ofl'fn 

■   \J.m  y\j 

n  Qfi 

n  OA 
^  •  ^  p. 

U.  0/0 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.71 

0.60  . 

0.60 

1.20 

0.550^^ 

Supervisory  RatluR 

Variance  of: 

^    .  .  'I 

1  90 

1  flA 

1 .  hD 

0;o3 

0. 662 

Residual  gain 

.  ;.29 

0.50 

1.15 

4.79. 

0.091 

Standardized  gain 

0.76 

2.10 

1.75 

8.05 

0.018 

Corrected  residual  gain 

l.?9 

0.50  » 

C ' 

1.15 

4.83 

0.089 

Absences^ 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain  .1 

11.75 

.15.63 

22.97" 

14.34 

0.001 

Residual  gain  / 

1.94 

,  3.92, 

6.78 

47.92 

0.000 

Standardized  gain  c 

1.'37 

1.63  . 

1.58 

1.24  • 

0.539 

Corrected  residual  gain 

328 


'  '  Tabl6  13    continued  , 

('.'■■       '     ■'  "'. 
^     .Homogeneity  of  Variance  Tests  for  Age  tevel 


/  .  ■  ■  ;  '  / 


Variable 


22-29 
Years 


30-44 
Yeai-s 


Involvement 
.  Variance  oif : 


Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
Sta^nclardlzed  gain 
' Corrected  residual  gain 


0.83<^ 

0.68 

1.08 


0.82 

0.  56 

1.  ^ 


Tntent  to  Turnover  * 

Variance  of; 

Raw' gain 
Residual  gain 
Standardized  gain 
V    Corrected  residual  gain 


0^97 


2.62 
2  .35  ' 
1.06 


1.80 
1.21 
1.50 


18.46  • 
52.65 
4.70^ 


0.640 
0.150 
0.610> 


0.000 
0;000 
0.096 


probabilities  reported  are  exact,  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  thousandth-. 

■  b    '      ■     '  "  '  \  / 

.In  the  absence  of  a  reliability  estimate,  variance  of  cxnrrected  residual 
scores  can  not  be 'computed.  - 


that  raw  gain  and  residual  gain  are  change  score  types  most  oft^n  affected 
by  age  and  so  display  significant  heteroscedastlcltfy  for  nine  and  seven  of 
the  12  variables^  respectively.  Less  often  affected  are  standardized  .gain 
(six  variables)  and  corrected  residual  gain  (four  variables) •  The  younger 
workers  In  the  saiq>le  (22-29  at  Phase  I)  tended  to  have  the  most  variance 
over  time  and  the  middle  age  group  (30-44  at  n^r^I)  tended  to  have  the 
leaat  variance  over  time,  among  the  Instances  of  significant  heteroscedas- 
tlclty.  w  ' 

Educational  level  was  a  source  of  heteroscedastlclty  for  at  least  one^ 
gain  score  of  11  of  the  work-related  variables  (see  Table  14).  Heteioscedas- 
tlclt:^  was  most  strongly  found  among  the  six  measures  of  ^working  conditions, 
five  of  which  dlsplayedl  educatlonal^level-related  heteroscedaiBtlclty.  Raw 
gain  and  residual  gain  score  variances  were  particularly  affected  by  educa- 
tlonal  level,  displaying  heteroscedastlclty  for  10  and  nine  variables,  re-  ' 
spectlvely.    Standardized  gain  and  corrected  residual  gain  were  affected,  ^ 
respectively,  for  five  and  four  variables. 

Workers  with  the  highest  le^e!  of  education  studied  here  (some  college- 
but  not  completed)  were  typically  the  most  stable  category  iL  their  ratings/^ 
of  wprking  conditions,  while  those. with  the  least  education / (1-8  years) 
tended  to  have  the  ibost  variance  over  time  in  their  ratings/ of  working 
conditibns.    A  somewhat  different  pattern  of  results  can  bel  seen  among 
those  measures  of  worker  attitudes  and  behaviors  that  displayed  signifi- 


cant  heteroscedastlclty.    Workers  with  some  high  school  (but  who  had  not 
co]iq>leted  it)  tended  to  display  the  least  variance  over  time  among  the 
significantly  heteroscedastic  attitude  and  behavior  variables.    No  one 
education  category  typically  displayed  the  highest  variance  of  gain  scores 


Table  14 


1 


Honogenelty  -of  Vaciance  tests^^for  Educational  Level 


■  U) 

'  ■  0 


■  '  '            '  '  ^' 

Variable  | 

1-8 
Years 

9-11 
Years 

Years 

13-15 
Years 

2.  . 

r(3)  ^ 

1.  ■  t 

■ .  f 

QoE/Resource  Adequacy  ' 

V  I 

- 

.■\ 

Variance  of: 

* 

Raw  gain  A 

'    0.88  ' 

0.85 

;  0.69 

o;52 

'    7.85  . 

0.049 

.    Residual  gain 

,0.57  , 

0.52 

0.53 

0.33 

,8.97 

0.030. 

dcaTKiaruized  gain,  - 

1  Its 

1-^2 

1.75 

.1^6 

1.04 

10.33 

0.016  ; 

corrected  residual  gain 

0.60 

1 , 

0.53 

0;60 

0.37 

7.67. 

0.053 

QoE/Plnanclal  Rewards 

V 

Variance  of: 

< 

r, 

Raw  gain 

•  0.52 

0.26 

0.41 

,  0.53 

15.75 

OiOOl 

Residual  gain  ' 

0.46 

0.21 

0.31 

0.43 

17.76 

0.001 

Standardized  gain  «>. 

0.85 

0.52 

0.97 

1.11, 

16.82 

O'.OOl. 

Corrected  residual  gain 

0.56 

0.32 

'  0.36 

0.48 

8.60 

0.035 

QoE/ChallenRe  i 

■ 

■ 

Variance,  of: 

»  . 

Raw  gain  "  - 

0".37  ■ 

0.37 

0.54 

0.32 

10.39 

0.016 

Residual  gain 

0.27 

0.30 

0,41  , 

,  0,31 

6.53  . 

0.089 

.    Pit  AM  J  AM  J  J           J      _  J 

btandardizea  gain 

•  0.60 

0.69 

vt),75 

0.49 

6.42 

0.093 

corrected  residual  gain 

0.38 

0.40 

0.53 

'    4.00  ' 

0.262 

QoE/Corafort  • 

<    .       f  ■ 

Variance  of:         '  v 

(  . 

< 

Raw  gain  , 

0.43' 

0.36  . 

0.31  i 

0.30 

3.64 

'  0.303 

Residual  jgain  ■ 

0.28  ' 

0.21 

0.25 

0.Z0 

2.21  . 

0.530 

Standardized  gain  ' 

1.42  • 

1.05- 

L05 

1.00 

2.96 

0.399 

•  Corrected  residual  gain' 

0.29 

0.27' 

.  0.29 

D.24 

1.43 

0.699  . 

4i'a 


'1  ■ 


f  'i 


Table  14  contlnuid  ' 
Honogmelty  of  Variance  Testa  for  Educational  Le^^el 


'St 


V^nce  of: 
Sgal 


Standardized  gain  " 
Corrected  residual  gain 

Global  Job  Satisfaction 
Variance  of : 


Residual  gain  ) 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

JS/Resource  Adequacy 
Variance  of: 


JS/Flnanciaf  Rewards 

Variance  of : 

Raw  gain 
*  Residual  gain 
Standardized  ,gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 


0.19 
0.15. 

.0.83:* 
0.17 


0il6 
0.13 
.  D.82- 
Q.15 


0.22 
0.19  ^ 
0.-78 
0.22 


0.13^ 
0.12  . 
0.51 


"0.65 
0.40 
0.80 
0.43 . 

0.89 

,,0.61  . 
1.16 
0.63 

0.96  • 
0.80 
0.94 
'0.8\ 

;.23 
0.90 
1.13 
0.93 

Raw.^galn» 

'0.51 

0.45 

0.46  • 

'o.sa 

'  0.89 

^0.827 

Residual  gain 

.  0,32 

0.39 

0.33 

0.30 

1.88 

~0.599 

;  Standardized  gain 

0.97 

0,91 

0.98 

1.22 

2.89 

0,408 

Corrected  residual  gain, 

(j.35 

0.43 

0.36 

0.31 

,2.77 

0.':428 

0.40 
0.30 
1.00 
0.33 


0.33 
0.26 
0.77 
0.30 


0.41 
0.32 
0.74 
0.38' 


0.48 
0.40 
1.04 
0.44 


.  9.67 

'7.85 
5.23 


8.71. 
14.52 

4.04 
13.72 


3.91 
5.59 
3.39 
4.19 


a.  02^ 

0. 068 
0.|9 
0.156 


0.034 
0.p02 
0.257 
0.003 


0.272 
0.133 
0,146 
0,241 


Tibh  IV  coQtlfluid 


HoMgniity  of  Varlince  TestB  for  Bduc^tipl  Level . 


RaygtlA-:,^  . 
;  Risldual  gak 
/  Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gaiii 

JS/CoBfort   '  '  . 
.Variance  of  ^  ^,  • 

VBiwgain 
'Reeldual  gain 
Sta&dardliced  gain 
Corrected  realdual  gain 

JS/Cbwrkers 
Variance  of:  <  , 


Residual-  gain 
Standardized  gain  - 
Corr^ted  residual  gain 


Aabigulty 
Variance  of: 


Raw  gain 


Standardize  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 


o 

ERIC 


0.36 
0.26 
1.09 


0.27 


.0.33 
0,19 
1.21 
0.20 


0,59 
0,22 

0.22 


0.32  0.34 
0,26  ,  ,.0.27: 
0.78  ^^.73 
y).28 


0,26 
0.17 
0.84 
0.19 


0.30 
0.26 
0.92 
0,28 


0.59  ;  f  .0.38 

0.23  0.22 

2.29  -  1.21 

0,23  '  0,27 


0,66 
0.38', 
1.55 
0.40 


0.39 
0.30 


0.33 


0.40 
0.35 
0.94 
0.35 


0.26 
0.19 
1.15 
0.21 


0.51 
0.22 
l/28 
0.25 


0.26. 
0.16 
0.58 
*0'.28' 


3.29 
5.20 
3.15 


WO 
16.52 
10.64 
12.22 


0.651 
0.348 
0.15f 
0.369 


1.86  ,  0,603 

6.90  0,075 

4,48  '  0.214 

7.29  /.,:j).063 


0.001 
0.014 

■0.0O7: 


17,35  ,  0.001 
14.45  0.002 
34.33     ^  (),00f:: 


Table  14  continued 
Homogeneity  of  Variance  Tests  for  Educatlonal  Level 


Variable 

1-8 
Years 

'9  -11 
Years 

12 
Years 

13-15 
Years 

X^(3)  ■ 

Effort  Expended 

Variance  of:  • 

Raw  gain 
Residual  aain 
Standardized  gain 
.    Corrected  residual  gain 

0.70 

ft  ^1 

1.16  • 
0.70 

0.63 

1.12 
0.56  , 

0.48 
0.35 

o;97 

0.55 

0.61 
0.39 
1.12 
0.54 

4.43 
4.29 
1.25 
1.87 

0.219 
,  0.231 
0.741 
0.600 

Supervisory  Rating 

Variance  of,: 

Raw  gain 
Residual  win 
Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

1.00. 

ft  11 

2.00 
0.33  V 

1.25 

1  n 
i.lJ 

1.53 

1.13 

2.50 
2.16 
0.89 
2.16 

1.08 
1.07 

0.72 
1.68 

5.15 
'  7.40 
5.66 
7.41 

0.161 
0.060 
0.129 
0.060 

Absences^ 

Variance  of: 

Raw  gain 
Residiidl  Dflin 
.  Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

65.82 

9fl  70 

1.78 

31.86 
on 

7.1/ 

1.80 

5.16 
2.91 
1.63 

5.28 
0.96 
1.96 

264.37 
292.34 
1.27 

0.000 
0.000 
0.735 

Involvement^ 

Variance  of: 

t' 

Raw  gain 
Residual  gain 
,  Standardized  gain 
Corrected  residual  gain 

1.29''  , 

0.94 

1.61 

0.88 
0.71 
1,14 

0.91 
0.52 
1.16 

0.61 
0.50 
1.01 

12.02 
12.60 
'  4.81 

0.007 
0.006 
0.186 

Table  U  continued 
Hoaogenelty  of  Variance  Teats  for  Educational Ji^vel 


1-8        9-11     ,     12  13-15 
Variable  -                 Years        Years        Years  .  '  Years 

1— ' 

Intent  to  Turnqver    <     ■  ' 
Variance  of: 

^"^^^"^                      ■     1.51         1.48         1.95  2.80 
Residual  gain                      0.66         1.24         1.48  2.10. 
Standardized  gain                  2.00         1.19         1.20'       U27  ' 
Corrected  residual  gain                         -     .      -  1 

1 

.'13.^4    ,  0.003 
25.'79,      ^  0.000 
8.10  0.044 

t  a, 


Probabilities  reported  are  exact,  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  thousandth. 

^In  the  absence  of  a  reliability  estimates,  variance  of  corrected  residual 
scores  pan  not  be  coaputed. .       ,  , 

<-*  ■  ■ 


of  attitudes  and  behavior/   To  sunmarlze  the  data  0131  personal  demographics: 

1.  Black  workers  displayed  more  variance  of  raw  gain  scores  for 
five  measures  of  worker  attitudes  and  behavior  than  white  wbrkers.  This 
Is  a  result  of  the  greater  variance  found  for  black  workers  at  Phase  I, 
In  1972-73.    National  survey  data  Indicated  similar  effects  In  1969  that 
had  diminished  by  1973.     Evidently  some  .historical  change  had  occurred, 
such  that  the  difference  In  variance  among  blacks  and  whites  was  decreas- 
ing from  X969  (the  first  national  survey)  through  1972-73  (second  na- 
tional survey  and  Phase  I  here),  to  late  1974  (Phase  II  In  the  present 
study).    If  such  wlthln-phase  differences  do  not  reappear,  no .difference  in 
variance  of  gain  scores  of  black  and  white  attitudes  should  be  expected. 
Black  worke^rs  were  also  found  to  display  more  variance  (for  two  gain  score 
types)  for  QoE/Comfort.  . 

2.  Women  displayed  more  gain  score  variance  than  men  for  three 
measures  of  working  conditions.    Men  displayed  more  variance  over  time  , 
for  JS/ Coworkers. 

•3-     Tenure  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  hetetoscedasticity  for  10  of 
the  17  Work-related  variables.     Typically,  the  middle  range  of  tenure 
studied  (3-5  years)  had  the  most  variance  over  time  and  had  tl^e  lowest 
autocorrelations  of  the  variables  studied.     It  is  also  true,  however,  that 
the  middle  range  of  tenure  had  more  blacks,  more  women  and  more  low  income 
workers  than  the  other  two  tenure  groups.    This  confounding  may  help  explain, 
these  results*  as  women,  blacks,  and  lower  Income  workers  typically  dis- 
played more  variance  over  time. 

A.    Age  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  heteroscedastlcity  for  12 
measurea*    Raw  gain  and  residual  gain  score  variances  were  more  affected 


than  standardized  gain  or  corrected  residual  .gain  score  variance  by  age 
level.    The  younger  workers  (22-29)  tended / to  have  the  most  variance  of 
changes  and  the  middle  age  group  (30^44)  tended  to  have  the  least  variance 
of  changes.  * 

5.     Educational  level  was  a  source^  of  heteroscedastlclty  of  change^ 
acore  variances  for  all  hut  one  of  .the  six  measures  of  working  conditions, 
and  for  six  of  the  11  attltudlnal  aijd  behavioral  measures.    Raw  gain  and 
residual  gain  score  variance  were  affected  by  educational  level  more  than 
standardized  gain  and  coj^ifec^ed  residual  gain  score  variance. 

For  the  measures  of  workfiig^^nditlons,  the^-hlghest  educational  level 
studied  (some  college  but  no  deKee)  tended  to  have  the  least  variance  over 
time,  and  the  lowest  educational^ level  (1-8  years)  tended  to  have  the  most 
variance  over  time.    Among  worker  attitudes  and  behavior,  workers  with  some 
high  school,  tended  to  have. the  least  variance  over  time. 

Sumigary  of  results  on  the  identification  of  situations  with  varying 

stability  of  scores >    Gross  Job  change  has  been  found  to  increase  the  vari- 
ance over  time  for  certain  measures  of  wbrking  conditions ^  as  well  as  for 

involvement  and  JS/Coworkers.    Most  of  these  Increases  seem  due  to  greater 

variance  of  reported  working  conditlohs  and  Involvement  among  the  transferred 

workers  while  in  their  new  Jobs.    The  greater  variance  of  reported  working 

conditions  among  the  transferred  workers  in  their  new  Jobs  miay,  in  turn^  be 

attributed  not  so  much  to  their  being  in  particularly  varied  Jobs  as  to  their 

being  in  new  Jobs.     As  such^  they  have  not  yet  conformed  to  the  norms  of 

their  coworkers  in  regard  to  how  their  Jobs  are  described  (e.g..  Job  A  is 

"known"  to  be  repetitive,  Job  B  is  "known^*  to  have  adequate  resources,  etc.). 

One  of  the  most  direct  measures  of  the  presence  of  a  group  ndrm  .is  the 
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reduced  variance  of  the  behavior  In  question  among  group  members  (e.g.,  ^ 
Coclj,  &  French,  1948),  and  conversely,  the  absence- of  a  group  norm  may  be 
observed  In  the  Increased  Variance  of  behavior  among  group  members.  One 
way  to  test  this  explanation  of  Increased  variance  of  ratings  of  working  . 
conditions  as  Resulting  from  the  "newness"  of  the  jobs  rather  than  the 
objectively  varied  character  of  the  jobs  Is  available  In  another  group  of 
workers  In  new  jobs:  the  subsample  of  replacement  workers  (I.e.,  gross 
person  change).    Since  these  workers  replace  another  group  (the  turnover 
workers)  In  the  sine  jobs,  the  objective  variation  between  jobs  Is  controlled. 
The  Increased  variance  In  ratings  of  all  six  measures  of  working  conditions 
Is  Indeed  replicated  In  the  group  of  replacement  workers  (see  Table  9). 
and,  as  was  true  of  the  transfer  workers,  such  differences  In  variances 
are  not  found  for  the  measures  of  attitudes  and  behaviors  (I.e.,  differences 
were  observed  In  only  four  of  the  11  measures  of  attitudes  and  behaviors 
[see  Table  9]).     Seashore's  (1954)  work  suggests  that  an  Intervening  link 
between  job  tenure  and  variance  of  member  judgments  Is  in  group  coheslvenese. 
He  demonstrates  tht^t  job  tenure  Is  related  to  Increased  cohealveness,  which 
Is  In  turn  related  to, reduced  variance  of  judgments,  though  he  does  not 
study  the  direct  Impact  of  tenure  on  judgment  variance.    Group  coheslveness 
Ifl,  of  course,  related  to  pressures  to  uniformity  within'  groups  (e.g..  Back, 
1951;  Gerard,  1954). 

Gross  person  change  Increases  variance  over  time  for  most' of  the 
variables  and  most  of  their  change  scores.    The  turnover  and  replacem^t  of 
^'worker  In  a  job  may  be  expected  to  Increase  error  variance  scores,  not 
only  because  the  replacement  workers  are  more  varied  In  their  reactions  to 
the  work  place  than  their  precedessors  and  the  continuing  workers,  but  also 
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because  their  reactions  to  the  work  place  are  not  predictable  on  the  basis 
of  the  reactions  of  their  predecessors.  I.e.,  the  Interphase  correlations  of 
measures  were  typically  low.    Under  gross  job  change  (above),  though  vari- 
ance was  Increased,  predictability  of  perceptions" and  attitudes  from  the  ^ 
workers'  old  jobs  to  their  new  job^  was  only' slightly.  If  at  all,  lower 
than  the  predictability  for  the  continuing  workers. 

Low  Income  jobs  usually  displayed  more  variance  over  time  than  higher 
Income  jobs,  and  clerical  jobs  tended, to  display  less  variance  over  time 
than  the  other  occupational  groups  studied.    Black 'workers  and  female" 
workers^lsplayed  more  variance  ov6r  time  for  a  number  of  the  measures 
Investigated.    WorkeA  with  three  to  five  years  of  tenure  tended  to  dis- 
play more  variance  over  time  than  those  with  more  or  with  less  tenure, 
for  10  work-related  variables.    These  workers,  however,  earned  less  and 
had  a  larger  proportion  of  women  and  blacks  than  the  other  categories  of 
tenure.    SucA  confounding  makes  Interpretation  of  this  result  concerning 
tenure  more  difficult. 

The  younger  workers  studied  tended  to  have  the  most  variance  over 
time  and  those  aged  3iQ- 44  tended  to  have  the  leaist  among  the  12  variables 
that  displayed  age-related  heteroacedastlclty  of  gain  scores. 

Relatively  well  educated  workers  were  more  likely  to  be  the  most 
stable  of  the  educational  groups  for  the  measures  of  working  conditions, 
and  those  least  educated  displayed  the  most  variance  of  changes  over  time. 
For  the  six  attltudlnal  and  behavioral  measures  displaying  heteroscedaaticity 
of  change  scores,  those  with  some  high  school  tended  to  have  the  lea^t  ^^^||^ 
ance  of  change  scoreQ. 
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Theses  sources  of  heteroscedastlclty  are  not  Ixulepetident  of  each  other. 

Race  and  sex  are  both  confounded  with  income;  age  Is  confounded  with  educa- 

•         '  ■      •     "  ,  -I 

tlon;  and  there  are  strong  occupational  group  differences  In  educatlbn,  race 

?  ■         .       .  ^       ■      "      ■     .  ■  ■  .       •    ■  .'  ■■ 

and  Income.    Such  confounding  Is  not  unique  to  this  sanq^lei^  but  exists  In 
many  work  places*    Thus,  a  researcher  dealing  with  a  mostly  female  sain>le 
Is  alad  dealing  with  a  low  Income  sample.    Th^  Information  that  has  been' 
presented  here  fot  different  deinographlc  variables  Is  thus  somewhat  rer  , 
dundant.    Whereas  women  In  this  study  typically  displayed  more  variance^ 
of  gain  scores  than  men»  clericals  (who  are  mostly  women)  tended  to  show 
less  variance  of  change  scores  than  did  other  occupational  groups.  Enough 
women  In  this  sample  wei::e  e|#loyed  In  occupatlonjail  groups  6 ther  than  clerl^ 
cals  for  the  ift^ftts  6f  ^e)c  and  occupational  groflp  to  be  distinguished. 

As  was  J^ue  of  the\.  results  reported  earlier  on  Identifying  suitable 
covarlatecK  unique    aifa  well  specified  relations  have  not  been  established* 
Rather,  tme  evidence  of  heteroscedastlclty  deriving  from  Its  confounded, 
sourbe&^^s  been  presented.    This  evldende  Is  likely  to  be  useful  In  those 
many  other  situations  where  the  demographic  variables  are  as 'confounded  as 
they  are  here. 

4.    The  Stability  of  Structure  of  Relations  Over  Time 

As  regards  the  toplc>  of  Instability  of  measures.  It  Is  worthwhile 
to  Investigate  not  only  the  Instability  of  scores  over  time,  Importaiit 
as  It  Is  for  researchers  using  particular  experimental  or  quasl-ex^erlmental 
designs,  but  also  ^hether  the  Interrelationships  among  demographic  variables, 
working  conditions,  and  vrork-related  attitudes  and  behaviors  are  relatively 
stable  across  phases  for  those  workers  who  retain  their  original  jobs.  In 
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the  simplest  sense,  the  structure  of  these  interrelationships  nay  be  said 
to  have  been  preserved  If  the  rJak  ordering  of  the  strengths  of  the  rela-  . 
tlonshlps  between  variables  is  retained.    That  19,,^^^^  1^  cor- 
related more  highly  with  variable  "b"  than  with  variable  "c"  at  time  one, 
this  ordering  of  the  strengths  of  relationships  should  persist  at  time  two. 
An  Intercorrelatlon  matrix  slmqltaneously  .presents  all  the  linear  blvarlate 
relations  between  the  variables.    The  order Ings  of  all  the  blvarlate  Inter- 
relationships may  be  spatially  represented  In  a  Smallest  Space  Analysis 
(SSA)  map.    The  23  variables  represented  In  the  SSA's  In  this  analysis. In- 
clude the  demographic  variables  of  rigice^  sex,  ediicatlon/  tenure^  Income 
and  age.  and  all  17  measures  of  working  conditions,  work-related  attitudes 
and  behaviors  that  have  been  used  throughout  this  paper.    The  Involvement 

measure  used  In  the  Phase  II  matrix  Is  the  three-lt6m  measure. 

*  "    •        ■"   .  ■  .  ■ 

The  Intercorrelatlons  of  the  23  variables  within  each  phase  were 

Obtained  for  the  subsample  of  the  163  case^  In  which  the  same  person 

remained  in  the  same  job  in  both  phased.    Since  accurate  SSA  mappings  were 

desired,  the  ^A's  were  prepared  in  six  dimensions  (coefficients  of  allensr 

tlpn  -  .056  and  .071  In  Phases  I  and  II,  respectively).  ,  , 

■,         ,       '  .   •  ■  '  ,  ■  '    '  .    ■  .  .  . 

Schonemann  and  Carroll  (1970)  have  introduced  a  technique  that  allows 
twd  such  mappings  to  be  compared:    the  vectors  of '  one  of  the  spaces  are 
rotated  to  fit  the  vectors  of  the  other  space,  thus  preserving  the  ordering 
of  the  strength  of  the  »ihtercorrelations  in  the  SSiAs.    This  "be^t  fit  tech- 
nique" was  applied  to  the  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  SSAs  and,  after  rotation, 
the  relevant  goodness  of  fit  measures  (normalized  symmetric  error,  see 
Schoneoman  and  Carroll  [1970])  proved  to  be  .091.    This  level  of  gppdness 
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of  fit  Indloates  that  the  two  matirlces  are  somewhat  dissimilar  slnce^  thle 

hprpAllzed  symmetric  error  (.091)  1^  over  twice  the  level  (-^^2)  r;pferted 

to  as  "fairly  good"  by  Schonemman  and  Carrol  (1970,  pp.  252-253) .  There 

would,  thu9;  seem  to  be  some  difference  between  the  structure  of  Inter-  / 

^.  .     .  '    ■  - 

relations  fpr.the  twb  phases.    Tables  15  and  16  present  the  coordinates 
of  the  two  variables  In  the  two- slx-dlmenslonal  spaces:     thel^  rotated  best-fit 
Phase  I  matrix  (table  15)  and  the  target  Phase  II  matrix  (table  16).  Table 
^7  presents  the  residual  matrix  of  distances  between  the  two  phases  of  the 
23  variables*  positions  on  each  of  the  six  dimensions,  as  yell  a^  overall 
squared  distance  measures  ^etween  the  variables*  poaltlona  In  the  two  phases 
^         The  goodness  of  fit  for  the  Individual  variables  In  the  space  was 
not  uniform.    Some  varlalJHH|||^|^^  almost  the  exact  same  place  In  the 
two  six- dimensional  spaces  (eTgr^Vs/ Challenge,  QoE/Flnanclal  rewards,  and  . 
QoE/total)  whereas  a  particularly  large  residual  wiis  noted  for  the  absences 
variable.     The  squared  distance  of  the  position  o^,  th^  absenbes  variable  In 
^he  rotated,  best  fitting  matrix  from  Its  target  position  (In  the  non- 
rotated  nu^trlx)  was  nearly,  four  times  as  great  as  ^or  the  next  most  dls- 
crepiant  variable. 

the  absences  variable  was  consequently  removed  from  the  matrix  and 
new  SSA  mappings  Xn  six  dimensions,  were  prepared  for  the  remaining  22 
variables  (coefficients  of  alienation  were  .051  and  .070,   for  Phase  I 
and  II,  respectively).    Whei^  these  two  spaces  were  compared,  the  normal- 
Ized  symmetric  error  was  reduced  to  .069,  thus  nearly  halving  the  differ- 
ence between  the  goodness  of  fit  found  previously  of  lN)9r,  and  the  "fairly 
good"  level  of  .042  suggested  by  Schonemann  ax\d  Carroll.    Inspection  of 


Coordinates  In  the  6-dlnienslonal  Spjbe  .of  ^hase  I  Variables,  ^Rotated^ to  Be^t-fit  with  the  Phase  ll  Space 


Dinension 


Variable 


; Squared 
distance  Ir. 


Ambiguity 
Involvement 
Ef fori:  expended  ' 
Intent  to  turnover 
JS/Coworkers  J. 
JS/Chalienge       '  ' 
JS/Comfort 

JS/Resotirce  adequacy  , 
JS/Financial  rewards 
QoE/Tot,al 

'Qdfe/Resource  adequacy 
QoE/Financial  rewards 
QoE/Challenge 
QoB/cbmfort 

Global  job  satisfaction 
Supervisory  ratings 

.  Absence^ 

Age 

Sex  ■ 

Educcition 

Race 
'  Income 

Tenure 


■■1 

>  ■  2  ■  ■ 

■  ■  ii:': 

.  ,,4 

■  5 

6 

.  origin  ' 

■  0.S54 

K.004, 

-0.015 

-0.374 

005 

-0.391 

l.frOB  , 

-0.166 

0,117 

*0.747 

-0.502 

U789 

0.99? 

-0.913 

0.241 

-0.907 

-0,604 

0.074 

1.923 

-0.232 

-0.777 

-0,305 

-0.251 

1.786 

-3. in 

0.4U 

-0.7:05.:., 

.-0.  526 .; 

-0.019 

-0.507 

1.238 

u  1  Jn 

-0*516 

-0,614 

-0.566 

1.131 

0.0^3 

0.633 

-0.H4 

-0.137 

-0,662' 

-0.589 

1.269  , 

0.012  , 

0.649 

-0.161  ■ 

-0.136 

-0.353 

-0. 837 

1.284  ■ 

0*165 

-0.569 

-0.320  ■ 

•'0.686 

-0.916 

1.834 

-3.?35 

0.,046 

-0.189 

-0.45^''' 

-0.583 

-0.729 

•  1.173 

0.561 

-0.175 

-0.301 

'-0,244 

-1.051 

1.610 

-0.725, 

0.^29. 

-0.295 

-0.599 

-0,97^ 

-0.635 

2.338 

-0.1B4 

-0.260 

-0.093 

-0,819 

-0,502 

-0.613 

U409l^- 

-3.192 

0.166 

,  -0.532 

0.425 

-0.783 

-0.677 

1.599 

,  o.n2 

0.396' 

-0.789 

-0,499 

-0.704 

-0.218 

1.688 

■'0.232 

-0.011 

-0,131 

-0,310 

-0.871 

1.177  . 

0.018 

-0.283  , 

0.191- 

0,:641 

-0.058 

-0.092 

0.539* 

0.994 

-0.154 

-0.301 

0.043 

-0,825 

-0.34,5 

0.404 

-0.939' 

-0.192 

-0,446  ■ 

-0.136. 

-0.844 

2.104 

-0.946. 

■ -0.211, 

.0,247,, 

-0,17fc 

-C.'225 

-0.033 

1.083 

-0.043' 

-0.7J7' 

-0.r20 

-0.260 

-0.039 

-0.009  ' 

1.207 

-0.284 

-0.821 

-0.461,. 

-C.379 

-0.506 

-0.574 

1.698 

.0.791 

-0.r32 

-0.213 

-3.096 

-0.834 

,-0.288 

1.997 

Table  16 

Coordinates  in  6-clijnonQional  Space  of  the  Fhtise  II  Variables  (Target  Matrix) 


Variable 


Dimension 


Ambiguity 
Involvement 
Effort  expended 
lntent;^to  turnover 
jS/Coworkers  ' 
JS/Challenge 
JS/Comfort  , 
JS/Resource  adequacy 
JS/Financial  rewards 
QoE/Total 

QoE/Resource  adequacy 
QoE/Financial  rewards 
QoE/Challenge 
QoE/Comfort 

Global  job  satisfaction 

Supervisory  rating 

Absences 

Age  ' 

Sex 

Education 

Race 

Income 

Tenure- 


1 

o.lii 

0.59^^' 

-3,  a; 
o.5?r 

0.179 

0.,315 
O.OlO 

-0.106 
-0,02^ 
-0.681 
-0.078  , 

0.375.  : 
0.361 
-0.434 
1.000 
0.448 

-1.000 
0,104 

-o.i6.r 

0.84S 


2 

0.560 
-0.4?6 
-0.513' 
-0.133 
0.238 
0.U5 
0.176 
0.352 
0.016, 
0.C52' 
0.459 
0.175 
-0.16? 
-0.021 
0.121 
-0.414 
-0.531 
-0.274 
-1 .000 

-0.552 
-C.891 

-0.650 

-0.322 


,3 

-0.8'44 
0.?3l 
-0.142 
-0.854 
-0.246 
-C.IC6 
-0.328 
-0.312 
-0.160 
-0,207 
-0,419 
^-0.225 
0.057 
-0.509 
-0.2^4 
-0.173 
-1.000 
-0.46? 
-0.264 

-0.470 
-0.731 
-0.058 
-0.797 


4 

-0.7119 
-0.573 
-1^.000 
-0.112 
-0.834 
-0.43C 
-0,178 
-0.319 
-0.161 
-0.315 
■0.379; 
-0.597 
■0.459 
0.251 
-0.215 
-0.235 
-0.524 
■0.201 
•0.588 

•0.285 
-0,327 
■C.037 
■0*797 


5  ' 

-0.3"09 
"0.782 
-0.B41 
-0.3S7 
-0.043 
-C.533 
-0.342 
-0.445 
-0.845 
■0.670 
■0.480 
■0.976 
-0.600 
■0.816 
■0.731 
•0.544 
•1.000 
■0.93C 
■0.199 

-0.445 
■3.188 
■0.318 
•0.937 


6 

-0.843 
■0.627 
-0.239 
-0.163 
■0.675 
-0.512 
-0.496 
-0.670 
-0,823 
■0.660 
■0.-950 
■0.590 
"0.497 
■0.579 
■0.381 
■0.929 
-0.901 
•0.72? 
■0.878 

•0.585 
■0.366 

■I. 000 

•■0.799 


Squared 
distanc/  fr. 
origin 

2.447 
I.S19 
2.081 
1.221 
1.342 
0.795 
0^632  ■ 

0.  970 

1.  529  . 
1.041 
1.663 
2.202 
0.853 
1.324 
0.956 
1.546 
3.603 
2.715 
2.427 

2.147 

I,.  615 

1.555 

3.604  u 
^ 
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Reiidi^l  Matrix  of  Diitanoti  bttvNn  the  Variables'  Positions  In  the  Tm  6-diaenBlonal  Spaces 


Variable 


Ambiguity 
involvenent 
Effort  expended 
intent  to  turnover 
JS/Cowrkers 
JS/Challenge 
JS/Coifort 
JS/Resource  adequacy 
JS/Financial  rewards 
QoE/Total  ' 

QoE/Resource.  adequacy  ^ 
QoE/Financial  rewards 
QoE/Challenge 
QoE/Coafort 

Global  job  8|tlsf action 

Supervisory  rating  " 

Absences 

Age 

Sex 

Education 
Race 

Inboiiie  . 
Tenure 


Dinension 


0.2?7 
-0.204 
-0,U2 
0.327 
0.146 
0.247 
-0.002 
0.027' 
,  0.129 
-0.119 
0.044 
0.i06 
0*163 
0.033 
-0.139 
-0,502 
'  0.006 
0.044 
-0.054 
'0.147, 
0.122 


2  ' 

■0.444 
-0.260 
0.360 
0.099 
■0.153 
■0.240 
■0.457 
■0.297' 
•0.149 
0.006 
•0.102 
0.a46  < 
0.098' 
•0.187 . 
■0.275 
-0.182 
•0.248 
•0.120 
•0.011 
■0.341 
•0.104 
0.171 


3 

■0.329 
-0.386 
•0.383 
•0.044 
0.459 
0.026 
■0.084 
•0.151 
0.409 
•0.018 
•0.244 
0.070 
0.155 
0.023 
0^515' 
•0.162  , 
•1.191 
•0.161 
-0.082 
•0.717 
•0.011 
0.403 


4 

-0.395 
0.174 
-0.193 
0.665 
-0.308 
3.086 
-0.O41 
-0.213 
0.159 
0.141 
-0.078 
0.002 
0.360 
%174 
0.284 
-0.104 
-1.165 
-0.244 
-0.142 
^0.139 
-3.067 
0.342 


I" 

-0.314 
0.086 
-0.237 
■0.392 
-0.024 
0.081 
0.320 
•0.092 
■0.159 
■0.087 
■C.236 
-0.003 
-0.096 
-0.033 
-0.027 
-0.234 
■0.942 
■C.105 
■0.335 
-0.220 
■0.1*49- 
0.188 


6. 

-0.452 
-0.125 
-0.313 

'r.  0.088 
-0.166 
0.054' 
0,093 
0.167 
0.093 
0.069 
0.101 
0.045 
O.lld 
0.096 
,'0.163 
-0.058, 
-0.809 
-0.377 
-0.034  ' 
>0.552: 
-0.357 
-0.426 


Squared  ■ 
'  distance 
between 
^sltions 

iM 

0.205 
0.924 
0.628 
0.465 
0.096 
0.389 
0.19J 
'  0.250, 
'0.050 
'  0.l5i  ^ 
O.OU 
0.197 
0.103 
0.450 
0.14T 
4.63a 
0.2!)3 
0.143 
0.999 
0. 187 
0.540 


^ 


0.052       0.410      -0.584      -0.701      -0.103      -0.511  1-276 


the  sqtiared  distances  between  the  22  variables'  positions  In  the  two  sp 
-  revealed  no  further  notably  discrepant  variables. 

The  actual  correlations  between  '^absences"  and  the  other  variables 

.  i  . ....  .•  ■    ,  ;  ./  : 

were  Inspected  for  both  phases  to  Identify  which  of  Its  relationships  had  * 
changed.    These  dlffefences  are  considered^ in  order  of  size.    The  l,^rgest 
difference  concerns  the  correlation  between  absences  and  supervisory  rating 
..which  changed  from  0.34  and  Phase  I  to  0.05  at  Phase  II.    The  correlations 
with  supervisory  ratings  were  computed,  however,  on  a  sample  smaller  th^n 
that  used  for  the  rest  of  the  matrix,  since  supervisory  ratings  were  avail- 
able  for  only  16  of  the  163  workers  in  the  same  job  in  both  phases.  Owing 

to  the  small  sample  size,  the  difference  in  correlation  of  absences  with 
supervisory  ratj^ng  between  Phase,!  X0.3A)  and  Phase  II  (0.05)  Is  not  sig- 
nificant (Flsl^er's  r  to  z,  z  dlff  »  1.23,  p  >  0.^0).    The  next  largest  dif- 
ference In  absences'  correlations  over  time  with  another  variable  concerned 
QoE/Flnanclal  rewards  (r-^0.06  at  Pha  r«0.19  at  Phase  II,  Fisher's  r 

to  z,  z  dlff  -  2.20,  p  <  0.04).  ,  Yet,  one  such  significant  difference 
among  22  pairs  of  correlations  could       expected  by  chance. 

The  third  largest  difference  ixC  absences  correlation  over  time 'with 
another  variable  was  with  tenure,  but  the  difference  of  .16  between  the 
Intercorrelatlons  for  the  two  phases  proved  non-slgnlf leant. 

A  later  section  of  this  paper  Argues  that  the  tenure  variable  has 
different  characteristics  in  the  two  phases  of  measurement.    The  changing 
correlation  of  absences  with  tenure  may,  in  consequence,  be  meaningfully 
understood  In  terms  of  the  changing  nature  of  the  tenure  variable,  even 
though  this  difference  does  not  attain  statistical  significance. 


Glv«n  that  thcr  tenure  variable  changed  from  Phase  I  to  Phaae  II »  the 

'  ■  .  ■.         '  .  ,       ,         ■'  ■  . 

succeaeful, rotation  of  tenure  In  the  comparlaon  procedure  to  About  the 

aane  position  It  had  occtqiled  In  the  preyloiis  space  may  have  been  per^ 

formed  at  the  expense  of  the  absences  variable,  vhlch  was  thus  forced  • 

Into  very  different  positions  In  the  two  spaces.    The  notion  that  the 

discrepancy  in  absences'  positions  was  attributable  to  the  changing  char- 

'  '     •  '  -  ■     ,    '  ■  ■ 

acter  of  the  tenure  variable  may  be  tested  by  preparing  SSAd  without  the 

tenure  variable  but  with  absences- Included 1    Such  SSA's^were  prepared  (co- 
efficients of  alienation  «  .059  and  » 061  for  Phases  I  and  II,  respectively)  and 
when  compared  yielded^ a  normalized  sjhsDatrlc  errbr  of  .071.    The  loprove- 
ment  of  goodness  of  fit  Is  about  the  same.  Improvement  as  had  been  achieved. 

when  absences  had  been  removed  Cthen,  normalized  symmetric  error  was  ^069), 
With  both  of  these  variables  removed  from  the. matrix,  and  with  SSAs  pre- 
pared  in  six  dimensions  (coef f Icle'Rts  of  alienation  «  .057    and  .064  for 
^Phases  I  and  II,  respectively) there  was  no  further  Improvement  in  the 
goodness  of  fit  meastire  beyond  that  obtained  by  the  removal  of  either  one 
alone  (normalized  symmetric  error^-  .071).    Such  results  suggest  that  it  is 
the  changing  Intercorrelatlon  o¥  tenure  and  Absence  that  disturbs  the  good- 
ness of  fit  rather  than  some  aberration  in  the  structure  of  absences* 
relationships  to  other  variables. 

The  discussion  of  the  changes  in  si^ucture  of  relations  over  time  has 

]  ' 

thus  far  conc^trated  on  the  changing  positions  and  mean^^ngfulness  of  two 
variables,  tenure  and  absences.    Without  one  or  both  of  these  .variables  in 
'  the  matrices,  however,  the  goodness  of  fit  measure  still  did  not  drop  to 

the  .042  level  Indicated  as  desirable  by  Schonemann  and  Carroll.    It  would 

1-  ■        •  ■  •  •  •  •  •  * 


aeenXf  then»  that  at  least  moderate  change  occurs  In  the  structure  of ''re- 
latlons  over  time  among  the  same  Workers  In  the  Same  jobs.    Yet»  ovetall^ 
thiese  changes  seem  Inconsequential  and' are  probakly  a  result  of  the  sampling 
variance  of  r.    The  standard  error  of  r  for  the  sample  size  here  is 
approximately  0.08,  and,  thus,  random  variations  in  the  r*s  sampled  from 
one  time  or  another  might  account  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  rank  ordering 
of  the  correlations  from  one  time  to  the  next.  . 

Tenure.    The  difference  between  the  correlations  of  absences  with 

i-  1  ■  :    -  ' 

■    ■  * 

tenure  in  the  two  phases  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  tenure 
variable  includes  values  of  one  year  or  more  , at  Phase;  I,  but  is  limited  to 
'values  6f  three  years  or  more  at  Phase  II.  , 

The  limitation  of  the  range  of  the  tenure  variable  ip  Phase  II  is 
due  to  the  passage  of  approximately  20  months »  the  interim  between  measure- 
ment  of  the  same  workers  studied  over  titee.    Since  the  first  years  on  the 
Job  involves  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  uncertainty  (one  is  then  a  "new" 
worker),  the  Impact  of  Job  tenure  need  not  be ^a  linear  function  of 
number  of  years  on  the  job.    The  difference  between  being  in  the  same  job- 
for  one  year  and  three  years  may,  thus,  be  more  important  than  the  differ- 
ence  between  three  and  five  years,  or  10  and  12  years.    Hence,  the  tenure 
variable  at  Phase  II  suffers  from  a  severe  restriction  of  its  psychologi- 
cally meaningful  range  since  the  differences  between  one,  two,  and  three 
years  are  simply  no  longer  in  the  range  of  the  tenure  variable.    The  effects 
of  thi^- restriction  of  range  are  evident  from  the  sizes  of  correlations  of 
tenure  with  other  variables  at  Phase  II,  as  compared  to  Phase  I,  in  the 
sample  of  workers  in  the  same  jobs  in  both  phases.     In  Phase  I,  sev^^n  of  the 
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17  correlations  ofMenure  with  the  non^emographic  variables  were  significant 
at  the  .05  level,  ^ipared  to  only  three  in  Phaae  II.  a  finding  consistent 
with  the  notion  of j restriction  of  range  of  tenure,  in  Phase  II. 

Smmnary  of  results  on  stafeilltyr  of  atnicturfe  over  time,  / 
.1.    Over  the  period  studied  and  among  these  U.S.  workers; 

a*    "wturational  changes '(from  ages  19  and  60  at  Phase  I  to 
ages  21  9rid  63  at  Phase  II)  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
impact  on  the  structure  of  interrelations;  * 
b.    historical  changes  from  1972-73  to  late  1974  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  nrtich  impact  on  the  structure  of  interrelationships. 
Quinn,  Mangione  and  Mandiloyitch  (1973)  similarly  report 
little  change  in  the  relationships  between  various  demographic 
variables  a:nd  teported  working  conditions  among  U.S.  workers 
between  1969  and  1973. 
2.    The  scale  of  number  of  years  on  the  Job  (tenure)  does  not  seem  to 
act  as  an  interval  scale  with  respect  to  such  relevant  psychological  con- 
structs as  task  familiarity  and^^role  adaptation.    At  least  one  major  distinc- 
tion; that  of  naw  workers  versus  old  tlnars,  Ip  not  adequately  rapraaantad 
by  tha  chronological  number  of  years  of  tenure. 

General  Discussion  ^ 

The  results  from  this  study  indicate  that. an  experimenter  who  uses  a 
non-equivalent  control  group  design  to  study  working  conditions  is  in  a 

»  Pi. 

relatively  fortunate  position,  since  under  "control  group"  conditions  there 
seems  to  be  relatively  little  spontaneous  variation  that  is  not  attributable 
to  measurement  error.    The  variance  of  changes,  the  errbr  term  in  this 


experimental  design,  may  even  be  leas  than  would  be  found  In  an  ordinary 
between-subject  design,  at  least  for  populations  of  workers  and  jobs  studied 
under  comparable  time  lags  to  thbae  In  the  present  stsudjr.  * 
'     '  to  the  generallzabUlty  "of  these  findings  oh  the  stability  ofl 

working  conditions  over  longer  lags  and.  in  other  cultures  are  ..suggested  by 
two  studies.    Harris  (1969)  records  conaiderably  less  stability  than  found 
here  on  tWo  measures  of  working  conditions  over  a  lag  of  six  years,  wlth 
such  longer  lags,'  the  error  term  of  an  experimental  study  would  nbt'' be  less 
than  in  an  ordinary,  between^subjects  design.    Butterfipld  and  Farris  (1974) 
report  autocorrelations  of  working  conditions'  measures  (The  Likert  Organi- 
zational, Profile)  over  an  approximately  12  month  lag    in  IBrazilian  develop- 
ment  banks.    Thelt  data  .Indicate  less  stability  of  working  conditions  than 
was  found  in  the  present  sample  of  AmiBrlcanVorkers  located  In  a  hospital 
and  two  .manufacturing  institutions. 

The  researcher  studying  workeAattitudes  and  behaviors  wt^uld  seem  to 
be  less  fortunate,  since  these  variables  display  considerable  spontaneous 
yarlance  over  tflme  above  and  beyond  variance  resulting  from  errors  of 
measurement.    The  error  variance  terms  for  these  variables  are  generally 
larger  than  those  in  a  between-subject^esign,  and  ^sample  sizes  would  need 
to  be  increased  abcordingly.    Over  longer  lags,  Farris  (1969)  finds  lower 
autocorrelations  of  supervisory  ratings  of  engineers  than  were  found  for 
supervisory  ratings  in  the  present  study.    Sample  sizes  would  need  to  be 
even  greater  with  such  lags,  unless  other  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  the 
error  variance  term. 

Of  the  easily  available  covariate^,  namely  the  demographic  variables, 
age  stands  out  on  account  of  Its  remarkably  consistent  correlations  with  a 


wide  range       measures,  of  working  conditions,  work<^r  attltwles  and  behaviors. 
Age  also  has  strong, effects  on  the  variance  of  the  work-related  tneasures. 
All  the  demographic  variables  studied  (Income,  occupatlonkl  group,  race, 
sex.  tenure,  age  and  education)  display  heteroscedastlclty  of  gain  scores 
of  at  least. a  few  work-related  variables,  although  th^  heteroscedastlclty 
found  for  .race  may  no  longer  be  present.    With  careful  control^  of  possibly 
confounding  demographic  variables,  the  effects^or  tenure  also  might  not 
generalize  to  other  Investigations. 

Worker  age  would  seem,  however,  to  be  not  only  an  empirically  useful  . 
VRTlphlB,  but  also  a  variable  deserving  of  substantive  attention.  The 
ptocesses  associated  with  aging  as  well  as  those  associated  with  Increased 
tenure  (a  variable  that  appears  to  display  changing  characteristics  over 
Its  scale  values)  might  In  fact  best  be  studied  In  a^  analysis  over  time, 
the  very  analysis  necessitated  by  non-random"  assignment  of  research  subjects 
and  the  consequent  non-equivalent  control  group.    The  study  of  variables 
over  time  may,  therefore,  become^ot  jUst  a  solution  to  a  specific  ' 
^methodological  problem,  but  also  a  source  of  new  knowledge  difficult  to 
acquire  In  any  other  way. 

-^A  researcher  may  feel  that  large  amounts  of  error  variance  might  be 
added  by  the  replacement  of  experimental  subjects  between  pre-  and  post- 
test,  or  by  random  changes  In  tl\e  situations  of  the  subjects.    In  the  case 
of  work-related  variables,  this  Implies  a  concern  with  turnover  and  re^lW- 
meht  and  with  subtle  or  not  so  subtle  job  changes  that  may  occur,  though 
unrelated  to  the  experimental  manipulation. 

Study  of  the  variances  over  time  under  conditions  of  turnover  and 
replacement,  job  transfer,  and  no  change  reveals  that  this 'concern  is 


entirely  approprlatie  for  worker  turnover,    Fpr  many  of  the  change  scores, 
most  variables  display^  Increased  variance  over  time  when  the  Job  occupantfl^ 
had  (Changed  from  Phase  I  to.Phase  II.    Much  Weaker  Effects  were  found  for 
job  change  (by  worker  tran^sfer),  and  for  most  variables  (particularly  / 
the  attltudlnal  and  behavioral  variables)  It  Would  seem  ihat  the 

•  J 

researchers'  concerns; about  Job  changes  adding  error  variance  are  misplaced. 
Of  course,  the  Job  changes  In  the  sites  studied  here  may  have  been  unusually 
small,,  but  there  Is  no  obvious  reason  to  believe  that  such  Is  the  case.  .  . 

The  Impact  of  Job ^ change  versus  person  change  Is  not  only  an  empirical 
concern  for  a  researcher  woi;^led  about  the  error  variance  In  his  or  her 
study;  It  also  InvjDlves  a  controKrersy  In  social  psychology  about  the 
relative  Importance  for  social  behavior  of  the  person  versus^ the  situation 
(e.g.,  Alker,  1972;  Mlschel,  1968).  '  For  the  present  study,  this  Issue 
translates  Into  a  question  concerning  the  relative  Impact  on  worker  attitudes 
an4  worker  behaviors  of  the  characteristics  of  a  particular  worker  versus 

the  characteristics  of  his  or  her  job.    Some  of  the  results  already 

■•     .     .        ■    ■  ■  /  '    ■  /  ■ 

discussed  bear  directly  on  this  Issue.  / 

;  Specif Ically,  the  correlations  over  time  of  a  variable  with  Itself  for 

the  gross  Job  chang6  group  (I.e.,  when  measures  from  the  workers'  previous 

Job  are  correlated  wjLth  measures  In  his  or  her  new  Job)  and  ^or  th'fe^  gross 

person  change  group  (wl^n  responses  from  the  Job  occupant  at  Phase  I  are 

correlated  with  the  responses  of  the  hew  Job  occupant  at  Phase  II)  reappear 

In  Table  18.     If  the  Job  situation  has  the  greater  Impact,  the  correlations  y 

over  time  of  attitudes  and  behavior  should  decline  more  when  the  Job  has 

changed  than  when  the  person  has^  changed.     If  the  particular  person  )[n  a 

Job  has  the  greater  Impact,  the  correlations  over  time  of  attitudes  and 
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'  "        Table  18  '  - 

Correiat;ions-Over  Tifliia  of  t^drk^^relat^d  Varlableis  with  Themselves  in 
Job  Change  /  Person  Change ,  and  No  Change  Grovips 


QoE/Iwspurce  adequacy 

QoE/^fnemcial  rewards 

QoE/C|ialleng6 

QoE/t^mfort 

QoE/riotal 

Ambiguity 

Global  job  satisfaction 
JS/Coworkers 
JS/Challenge 
JS/Comfort 

JS/Resource  adequacy 
JS/Financial  rewards 
Effort  expended 
Supervisory  rating  . 
Absences  ^ 
Turnover 
Involvement 


Job  chaia« 

Person  cthange 

No  change 

.14  ^ 

.09 

.47 

.58 

-.06 

.61 

.63 

.09 

.72  . 

.51 

.34 

.46 

.65 

.31 

.66 

•42 

-.24 

.41 

•  51 

.22 

.51 

.47 

.17 

;i6 

.63 

.21 

.57 

.57 

.48 

.45 

.42 

.3(6 

.51 

.56 

-.02 

.54 

.53 

.05  ' 

.49 

-.08 

-.11 

.59  • 

.32 

.14 

•  U 

.44 

.36 

.35 

.37 

.30 

.'45 
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behavior  should  be  lower  When  the  pers6ti  has  changed^    Some  researchers 
.   (e.g.,* Argyle&  Little,  1972;  Endler,  1975)  contend  that  It  is  neither  the 
person  nor  the  situaition' £er  se  th^|i  has.  the  greater^i^^  scores; 
rather  It  is  the  Interaction  of  the  person  an^  the  Situation.    In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  a  "strong"  interactlo^ist  position  wpuld  be  that  every  com- 
bination of  a  person  ai>d  a  particular  job  is  unique,  so  that  only, by  chance 
would  there  be  slmilaV  at^tudfes  or  behaviors  when   either  the  job 
occupant  (the  person)  or  the  job  (the  situation)  was  changed.    The  strong 
interactionist  position  would  predict  near  zero  correlations  under  both 
person  change  and  job  change  conditions.     The  present  data,  unfortunately, 
do  not  also  permit  testing  of  another,  weaker  interactionist  position  accor- 
ding to  which  there  is  ah  interaction  and  a  person  or  a  situation  effect. 

In  fact,  the  correlations  are  not  typically  reduced  to  zero  under  either 
person  change  or  job  change  conditions,  hence,  the  strong  interaction 
position  is  not  supported.    Certain  versions  of  the  strong  interactionist 
position  (BeiP  &  Allen,/l97A;  Mischel,  Il73)  contend,  however,  that  part  of 
the  "uniqueness"  of  the  person-situation  combination  is  due  to  the  perceived  - 
situation,  as  perceptually  encoded  by  the  particular  individual.  Vxiiet^ 
job  change  the  correlations  of  the  perceptions  of  forking  conditions  are, 
in  the  new  and  old  jobs,  very  similar  to  the  correlations  und^r  no  change 
(i.e.,  high  correlations  In  both  groups);    Accordingly,  the  job  change  does 
not  seem  to  be  perceiv^as  much  of  a  change,  so  the  fact  that  the  auto- 
correlations, of  attitudes  and  behaviors  were  not  reduced  to  zero  under  iob 

«  .  ■  ¥i»  ^ 

change  is  not  ,damaging  to  these  varieties  of  the  interac^tionist  position, 
remaining  test  of  the  interactionist  position  (that  the  correlations 


,  should  r#duce.to  -z^ja»  under  person  change)  remains,  unfortunately, 
virtually  Indistinguishable  from  an  extreme  ^^erslon  of  the  ;'pe|iion"  approach! 
"         Heturnlpg  then:  tQ^^he  Issue  of  the  relative  Importance  If  it^ie  person  ^ 
versus  the  situation,  we  observe  that  th4  correlations  ire  conslltently 
lower  under  conditions  of  j^erson  change,  hence  the  question:    "ii|es  this 
really  result  from  the  greater  Importance  of  the  person,- or  can  iime  alter- 
native  explanation  be  ofj^red  for  theAe  results?". 

These  results  are,' ui^foy"tunately,  s9lChat  ambiguous.    The  job  changes 
(situation  effect)  are  no  more -extreme  than  one  would  ordinarily  ;f^nd  In 
work  organizations,  e.g.,  arclerlcal  becomes  an  administrator,  a  liborer  ' 
becomes  a  custodial  worker,  or  an  In-patlent  doctor  becomes  a  night  shift 

■  •         •  V  ■  ■ • 

doctor  In  the  emergency  room.^  Su^h  job  changes  as  from  a  doctor  to  a  nurse, 
a  laborer  to  a  food  technician^,  or  a  clerical  to  a  machine  maintenance 
worker  are  not  likely  to  be  observed.-   In  other  words,  the  job  changes  are 
typically  not  large.    The  fact  thaf  the  correlations  of  worker  attitudes 
^nd  behaviors  between  their  old  and  new  jobs  are  not  lower  than  the  correla- 
tlons  found  under  "no^ change" ' conditions  could,  then,  be  attributed  to  the 
slight  changes  Involved  In  job  changel  irathjer  than  to  the  unimportance  of 
situational  effects,  £er  se .    Further  discussion  Is  accprdlhgly  limited-  to 
comparisons  of  the  "perso?fe;^change"  and         change"  columns  of  Table  18. 

Person  change  has  a  considerable  i|i^)act  on  worker  attitudes  and  behaviors 
since  the  correlations  under  person  chai|ge  are  strikingly  reduced  from  the 
values  found  under  "no  change'.'  condltlotj:  '(the  median  of  the  11  attitude  and 
behavior  measures'  autocorrelations  under;  person  change  Is  0.21,  whereas 
under  "no  change"  conditions  the  median  autocorrelation  is  0.49).  Because 
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the  autocorrelations  under  person  change  are  not  reduced  to  zero  (in  fact, 
despite  the  small  sample  size  of  the  person  change  group,  three  of  the  11 
attitude  and  behavior  autocorrelations  are  still  significant  at  the  0. OS- 
level  two-tailed),  it  would  seem  that  the  different  worker sJ  situations  in 
their  different  jobs  also  had  some  impact  on  the  workers'  attitudes  and 
behaviors  in  addition  to  the  substantial  effects  on  tt^e  "person"  variable. 
In  regard  to  the  "perceived  situation"  approach  to  the  strong  interactioniat 
position  (Bem  &  Allen.  1974;  Mischel,  1973) ,  the  Jact  thatj  the  correlations 
were,   not  reduced  to  zero  would  be  explicabliU^-  there  were  consistency  iif 
the  perceived  situations  of  the  different  job  occupants. 

When  the  autocorrelations  under  "person  change"  and  "no  change"  condi- 
tions are  compared  for  the  six  measures  of  working  conditions,  the  effects 
found  -for  person  change  are  much  stronger  and  the  situation  effects  much 
weaker  than  was  found  for  the  worker^attitudes  and  behaviors.     The  median 
autocorrelation  of  the  six.  measures  of  working  conditions  under  person 
change  Is  0.09.  whereas  under  "no  change"  condltiWs.   the  median  autocor- 
relations/is 0.54.     One  would  have  expected  that  the  situational  differencjes 
would  have  had  greater  impact  on  perceptions  of  working  conditions  than  on  " 
attitudes  and  behavior,  yet  It  Is  found  that  changing  the  occupant  of  the 
very  same  Job  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  autocorrelations  of  the  ratings 
of  working  conditions  to  practically  zero!     This  Indicates  that  the  cbnsis- 
tenrcy  of  attitudes  and  behaviorH  under  person  change  was  not  attributable 
to  the  cohslstency  In  the  precelved  working  ^xmdltlcms  of  the  different  Job 
occupants,  as  the  "perceived  .situation"  approach  to  the  strong  Interactioniat 
would  have  it.     Evidently  thore  are  simply  powerful   "person"  effects  on 
attitudes.  f>?havloi.  and  lu-rcelved  working  .-ondltlonM.     The  person  effecto 


are  stronger  (and  the  objective  situational  effects  weaker)  for  measures 
of  working  conditions  than  for  measures  of  attitudes  and  behavior. 

One^  can  only  conclude  that  these  measures  of  working  conditions  are 

„  (  »  . 

not  measuring  to  any  great  extent  objective  characteristics  of  the  job 
that  exist  independently  of  the  particular  dcciipant  of  the  job  who  reports 
the'se  working  conditions.    More  generally,  Golding  (1977)  indicates  that 
only  25%  of  a  typical  environment  scale's  variance  (for  any  environment, 
not  just  work  situations)  reflects  between  environment  differences.  Simi- 
lar findings  may  be  noted  with  another  set  of  worker  rated  measures  of 
working  conditions  -  Hackman  and  Oldham's  (1975)  j6F  description  scales. 
Using  Hays'   (1963,  p. '382)  formula  for  a  rough  estimate  of  the  percentage 
of  variance  iPK  ratings  of  jobs  explained  by  actual  job  differences  on  the 
data  presented  by  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1975,  Table  3),  we  find  that  a  median 
value  of  only  16%  of  the  variance  of  th^  seven  subscales  is  explained  by 
Job  differences.     In  our  d^a,  we  may  aJ>proach  the  correlations  between 
ratings  of  working  conditions  by  different  occupants  of  the  same  jobs  as 
measures  of  interrater  reliability.    The  median  interrater  correlation 
for  the  measures  of  working  conditions  of  0.09  indicates  that  a  median  value 
of  9X  of  the  variance  of  rated  working  conditions  is  explained  by.  job  dif- 
ferences, a  finding  not  too  different  from  the  median  of  16X  found  for 
Hackman  and  Oldham's  seven  subscales.     This  difference  may  reflect  the. 
passage  of  nearly  two  years  between  ratings  in  our  data. 

The  results  suggest  that  the  measures  of  working  conditions  obtained 
reflect  at  least  two  processes:     the  development  of  a  group  norm  charac- 
terizing working  conditions  which  influence  the  variance  of  ratings  (noted 
earlier  in  the  summary  of  Section  3  of  the  Results  and  Discussion) ;  and  some 
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Individual  difference    variable  which  la  expressed  In  the  ordering  of  the 

ratings  of  working  conditions  offered  by  different  people. 

The  nature  of  this  Individual  difference  variable  Is  not  clear.  Dlf- 
f erent  people  may  r^Sfte  workipg  conditions  differently  because  of  an  '*lflq>llclt 
theory  of  working  conditions",  much  like  an  "Implicit  theoty  of  leadership** 
(Eden  &  Levlatan,  1975).    People  may  carry  around  their  "theory"  In  their 
heads  and,  accordingly,  fill  out  questionnaires  In  a  way  that  Is  relatively 
Independent  of  the  "objective"  task  characteristics,    pother  way  to  under- 
stand this  individual  difference  variable  Is  to  look  at  the  Individual's 
Influence  on  his  or  her  Job.    Thus,  for  example,  a  certain  worker  may  always 
demand  freedom  from  supervision  on  the  job,  so  that  no  matter  what  the  history 
of  supervision  on  the  job,  this  supervision  very  quickly  disappears.  This 
notion  is  consistent  with  the  "transactional"  interaction  approach  that 
recognizes  reciprocal  causation  of  the  person  and  the  situation  (Bowers, 
1973;  Overton  &  Reese,  1973;  Perrin,  1968) .    Jenkins  and  Nadlcr  (Chapter  7) 
note  that  Hackman  (1969)  hypothesizes  the  existence  of  a  process  of  job 
redefinition  on  the  part  of  the  worker.    Redefinition  may  be  "objective", 
as  in  the  example  given  above  of  actual  changes  in  supervisory  behavior,  or 
subjerytive  in  that  the  worker  distorts  his  or  her  perceptions  of  the  job  to 
be  consistent  with  his  or  her  wants,  needs,  goals,  and  values.    Jenkins i  and 
Nadler  also  note  that  Alderfer  (1972)  proposes  a  similar  process  to  Hackman* s 
(1969)  job  redefinition  notion.    Whether  either  of  these  two  Interpretations 
(implicit  theory  or  job  redefinition)  is  -the  source  of  the  individual  *tf- 
ference  variable  here  is  not  clear,  but  its  effects  are  quite  compelling  in 
view  of  the  low  correlations  found  between  ratings  of  working  conditions  of 
the  very  same  Jobs  by  differ<4nt  occupants. 
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It  was  suggested  above  that  the  diff^^^ences  betwe©^  j^^jg  observed  under 

f 

the  "job  change"  conditions  are  typically  ^ot  very  gre^t,  so  that  the  .reduc- 
tion of  correlations  from  the  values  \ix\de<  conditions  of  '»no  change*'  would  .. 
not  be  particularly  large,  and  woulci  not       ^  fail'  test  power  of 

situational  effects  upon  worker  attitudes         behavior,     g^^^  reduction  of 
*the  attitude  and  behavior  autocorrelation^  Vould,  however,  still  be  expected 
under  job  change  as  compai'ed  to  no  change  Conditions,     jj.        interesting  tp 
note,  then,  that  the  autocorrelations  Und^^^'J^^  change        attitudes  and 
behaviors  were  reduced  from  their  values        "^^  change**  conditions  for  only 
three  of  the  11  attitude  and  behavior  Vari^^^^^*     tt  la  difficult  to  .see 
why  changing  job^  should  increase  the  corf ^^atiot^®  cff  attitudes  and  behaviors 
between  phases  as  compared  to  not  chan^in^  the  job^  tet^een  phases.  Perhaps 
'instead  of  viewing  the  difference  in  corr^^^^^*^^^        ^^s^lting  from  changing 
the  condition,  it  would  be  more  fruitful        aek         i!gt  changing  the  Job 
would  reduce  correlations  over  time. 

For  those  in  the  no  change  ^roup,  std/^"8  ^^tne  job  doubtless 

increased  their  familiarity  with  their  jot?^*  ^^"^  ^f  these  workers  the  ' 

increased  familiarity  may  have  increased  tt^^ir  jobs'  attractiveness:  Zajonc 
(1968)  reviews  several  studies  which  demon^^^ate  that  Increasing  familiarity 
of  an  attitudinal  object  increases  the  obj^^^'^  ^*^^^^^^lVeness.     For  other 
workers  the  increased  familiarity  likely  ift^Uced  boredoi^  reduced  the 

attractiveness  of  their  jobs.     Thus,,  the  v^^V  lack  of 'jo^  change  may  modify 
attitudes'and  behaviors  in  different  direct^ ^^^^  ^^^ferent  people,  thereby 

creating  a  form  of  interaction  between  per^^^         -.^'"^^larity  effects. 
Katerbqrg,  Smith,  and  Hoy  (1977)  note  this  -^^^4        ^^^^^^action  over  a  time 
span  of,  only  six  weeks.     Such  an  interactl^^^  woul^  reduce  the  linear  corrcla- 
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tions  over  time  for  the  no  change  group  as  a  whole.    A  similar  argument  was 
used  earlier  (Section  2C  of  Results  and  Discussion)  in  regard  to  the  relia- 
bility of  change,  where  it  was  suggested  that  the  very- absence  of  reliable 
change  in  working  conditions  might  be  related  to  the  reliable  changes  ^ound* 
for  worker  alrtitudes  and  behaviors.     We  have,    then,  in  the  no  change  group 
(as  opposed  to  the  job-change  group)  a  discrepancy  between  the  extent  of 
perceive^  similarity  of  the  jobs  in  the  two  phases  and  the  exteht  of  simi- 
larity of  reactions  (the  attitudes  and  behaviors)  to  the  jobs  in  the  two 
phases,     Magnusson  and  Ekehairaner  (1975)  have  W-So  observed  such  discrepan- 
cies, for  certain  classes  of  situations. 

future  panel  studies  will,  hopef ully / 'IS^l^        clarify  the  interrela- 
tionships  o^  worker  attitudes,  behavior^ ,'Vo/klng  conditions ,  and  individual 
difference  factors,'  as  their  dialectical  interplay  over  timp.  (Riegel,  1976) 
is  revealed. 
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APPENDIX  1 


The  variance  of  the  raw  gain  score  (var  [y^-x^^] ,  where        Is  the 
score  at  time  one  and        the  score  at  time  two  for  the  I'th  case),  by 
using  the  algebra  of  expectations  may  be  ^hown  to  equal: 

VAR(Y)  -  VARa)  -  2C0VAR(X,Yy 

^  Substituting  the  appropriate  san5)le  estimates,  we  find  that  this 

equals: 

(1)    sn^  +  s^^  -  2r  ■  s  s  .  ' 
y         X  xy  X  y  ' 

Substituting  Into  this  formula  the  variance  for  standardized  variablet 
(where  s^    -  s      -  1)  to  find  the  variance  of  standardized  gain,  ddnce  'r' 


Is  Invariant  under  linear  transformation,^  we  find  that  formula  1  redJiHes 
to: 

(2)  2(l-r^). 

The  variance  of  residual  scores  Is,  of  course: 

(3)  (l-r^')s/.  1 

The  variance  of  corrected  residual  scores  may  be  found 'by  substituting 
the  appropriate  values  Into  formula  1.     We  wish  to  find 


where . 


s'^^  Is  the  raW  linear  regression  coefficient  In  predicting  y^  from 

x^and  where  r^  Is  the  reliability  of  the  Phase  I  measure.  Substituting' 

1  X  ' 

he  symbol  y    for  — ^ — x^,  we  find  that: 

X 


VAR 


^1  - 


^  K      2  2 
2  .     y.x  7t 

y  2 


y  X  yx 


Since  y    is  a  linear  transformation  of  x,  then: 


It  is  also  true  that: 


r  s 
xy  y 


y.x  s 


Substiti/ting  terms. and  canceling,  we  find  that  the  variance  of  corrected 
.  residual  scores  is: 


2  2^22 
.  o  8         2r  s 

y  2  ' 

r  r  . 

X  X 
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'    APPENDIX  2 


The  letters  x  and  y  will  be  used  to  represent  the  initial  score  and 

the  fitial  score  respectively,  r^  and  r^  the  Internal  consistency  coefficients, 

and  r      the  stability  coefficient  across  the  interval  of  observation,     s  and 
^  X 

Sy  are  the  standard  deviations  of  the  initial  scores  and  final  scores  re- 
spectively. V 


2  2 

Reliability  of   >^    Vy    "  ^^xy  Vy  Vx 

;  Raw  Gain       "  2      «  .  2 

^  8      -  2r     s  8    +  8 

y  xy  X  y  x 


Reliability  of  .  ^      ^y      ^x  "  ^^xy- 

Standardized  Gain  "      '      2(l-r  ) 

xy"^ 


2  2 

Reliability  of  '  ^         "  ^^xy        ^xy  ^x 

Residual  Gain  ,2 

1  -  r 

xy 

r  (r  r    -  r  ) 
Reliability  of       -        ^    ^  ^   ^  

Corrected  Residual  Gain        r      -  2r      r    +  r  ^ 

X  xy    X  xy 


These  , formulae  are  taken  from  Davidson  (1972),  Lord  (1963)  and  Tucker 
et  al.  (1966). 
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ABSTRACT 


prgaqlzatlonal  8t;udle8  vary  considerably  In  terms  of  (1)  whether  or 
not  they  have^^ggreg^tftd  data  obtali^gil. Individuals  (e.g.^  on  a  work 
gfpup  has £s5,  arid  (2)  ^^tr  cholpe^s/OT-^ases  of  aggregation.  Data 
obtained  from  651  employees  of  five  fl^W^  were  used  to  test  the  relative 
reliabilities  of  three  bases  |or  aggr^Stinji  indlvlduaf  data:  occupation, 
-reporting  ito  ^he  same  8upervli3oi^,"atid  of  the  two  bajses. 

Regardless  df -whether  descriptljPns  of  jobs,  work  groups,  or  supervisors 
wer.e  being  aggregated,  the  mpst  Reliable  basis  of  aggregation  was  the 
combined  one,  followed. by  bases  jthat  Involved  reporting  to  the  same 
supervisor  and  ^^^i^^^4|/W    same  occupation,  respectively.^ 


-.V 


> 


ERIC 


Chapter  9  ' 

«.  \.  '.»  "  ., 

AGGREGATING  DAf A  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  RESEARCH 

The ^ behaviors^  of  people  In  organizations  are  sometimes  investigated 
by  using  neither  people  nor  organizations  as  units  of  analysia.  For 
example,  both  turnover'and  absenteeism  are 'behax^'iors  ot  individual  workers 
and  could  be  treated  artalytic^lly  as  such.     But  Lyon's  197^'  review  of 

jBtudies  of  the  relationship  between  these  two  behaviors  indicate'd  tht^:  ' 

^  •  ■       ■  .        .  •■/ 

a>'out  tworthlrds  Of  ,  the  stiidifes  aggregated  individual  turnover  and 
absenteeism  data  on  the  basis  of'work  gt^ups,  departments,  pr  other 

.  '     "      ■  •         ■     •        '       .  ^      ;  w 

administrative  units  aqd  used  the  latter rather  than  individual  workers, 

■       y  ^  ■  '  *  ' 

as  units  of  analysis.     Other  bodies  af  .otganizatiotial  research  also 

vacillate  in  whether  the  unit  of  analysis  is  the  individual  member  or 

some  larger  organizationi'l  unit.     In  13  of  the  studies  o^-^e  relationship 

•"between  eiit)loyees'  attitudes  arid  ^heir'^j*db  performances*  reviewed  by/ ' 

Brayfield  and  Crdckett<  (1955),  the  unit  of  analysis  was  the , individual 

worien/  In  the  remaining  ^ten  studies  It'  was  something  approximating  a  * 

work  g*roup..   Vrcibm's- 1964  revi^  "Of  20  studies  of  the  relationship  between 

job  satisfaction  anS  Job  performance  Indicated- that  the  indi-vidual  was  the 

unit  of  analysts  iii  15,.studies  and  th^  work  group  in  the  remaining  five. 

'  behavior  of  the  individlial°  oirganizational  member  is  of 


interest,  ^.why  *do 'son^e  ifWestigators  not  use  this  perVon  as  the  unit  of 
^analysi^ll  The  rea&ons  for  the  aggregation  of  data  \^ert 


"taining  to  individual 
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^e,  in. order  salience  in  the  literature,  expediency,  theoretical, 
considerations,  anrf  the  necessity  of  obtaining  statistically  reliable 
estimates.  / 

For  expediency  the  J^nvestigator  is  often  faced  with  the  annoying 
reality  that  what  he  or  she  wants  to  measure  in  a  particular  organization  * 
is^ simply  not  available  conveniently  at  an  individual  level.     For  example/ 
good  measures  of  a  person's  ^ob  performance  are  not  only  difficult  to 
obtain  but  are  often  npt  available  in  an  organization's-  records.     As  a 
result,'  the  investigator  is  compelled  to  rely  on  organizational  records 
t^at  provide  performance 'data  only  on  a  work  group  or  some  other  level* 
the  scrap  records  of  deparitments ;  the  sales  reports  6f  branch  offices; 
the  number  of  grievances  filed  in  different  division^,     Tfiis  expedient 
restriction  to  a  group  ijpit  of  analysis  may  in  turn  ^require  the  investigator 
to  aggregate  on  the/same  basis  other  variables  that  need  not  or  should  not 
be        aggregated.     If,  for  example,  one -is  studying  the  relationship  between 
job  satisfaction  and' job  perf ormance*  in  an  organization  and  performance 
measures  aire  available  only  for  whole, branch  office's  of  the  organization, 
one  may  haveUittle  choiqe  but  to  aggregate  employee ' s  job  satisfaction 
scores  on  a  branch  office  basis. 

For. theoretical  reasdns^the  investigator  is  at >times  compelled  to 
aggregate  data.     For  example,  Likert's  (1961)  conception  of  organizations 
as  compbseci  of  overlai^ping  groups  with  "linking- pins"  requires  that  many 
variables  b6  measured  jit  the  work  group  level.     Investigators  who  have 
adopted  Likert^s  str.udtural  conception,  instruments,  methods  of  data 
collection,  and  ahalysiW^conventl^ons  have  relied  heavily  upon  work  groups 
as  urvifs  of  analysis  (Fifanklin,  1975a,  1975b>.     Occasionally  they  have  used 
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as  units  of  analysis  either  total  organizations  or  organizational  "capstone 
groups"  (Bowers,  1973),        ■  ' 

Studies  of  organizational  "climate"  have  differed  considerably  irf 
terms  of  whether  the  unit  of  analysis  is  the  Individual  worker,  the  work 
group,  or  the  employing  establishment..    Investigators  in  the  Likert  tra-  '. 
dltion  regard  climate  as  an  organizational  characteristic,  yet. usually 
measure  it  on  a  work  group  or  Individual  basis.     Guion  (1973) ,  however , 
has  argued  that  studies  of  organizational  climate  that  use  individual 
workers  as  units  of  analysis  violate  the  whole  notion  that  climate  is 
ultimately."objective"  and,  therefore,  cj||be  estimated  only  at  a  group 
or  organizational  level.     "The  idea  of  'organizational  climate'",  according 
to  Guion.  "appears  to  refer  to  an  attribute,  or  set  of  attributes,  of  the  ' 
work  environment,  /ihe  idea  of  a  'perceived  organizational  climate'  (i.e., 
that  wherein  the  individual  worker  is-  the  unit  of  analysis)  seenjs 
ambiguous.;  one  can  not  be  sure  whether  It  implies  an  attribijte  of  the 
organization  or  of  the  perceiving  individual.  .  If        refers  'to  the 
organization,  then  measures  of  perceived  organizational  climate  should  be 
evaluated  in' terms  of  the  accuracy    of  the  perceptions.     If  it  refers  to 
the  Individual,  then  perceived  organizational  climate  may  simply  be  a 
•different  name  for  job  Satisfaction  or  employee  attitudes"  (p. 120). 
^  ,  ■  While  one  might  argue  whether  organizational  or  work  group  climate 
can -justifiably  be  assessed  at  the  indivi^al  level,  there  is  at  least;»Qne  .  ' 
concept   that  almost  by  definition  requires  estimation  at  the  group  ' 
^evel— group  cohe'siveness .  •  It  ^is.  therefore,  heartening  that  ip  Stogdill's 
1972  rev.iew  of  studies  relating  productivity  and  group  cohesiveness  almost 
all  of  the  studies  appeared  to  use  some  kind  of  group  as  the  unit  of 
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analysis.  ! 

.  Finally,  to  obtain  reliable  estimates  of  variables  of  Interest,  It  Is 

often  necessary  for  an  Investigator  to  aggregate  data.    The  most  common 

example'of  th^s  la  the  assessment  of  a  supervisor's  behavior  through  the 

reports  provided  by  hl's  or  her  subordinates.  .  It  Is  assumed  in  this  ' 

Instance  that  the  supervisory  behavlor|ilnnot  necessarily  be  reported 
adcurate 


iljy  by  ajti^  one  subordinate  and  that  a  more  reliable  estimate  Is 
obtalnabre  from  the  fveraged  judgements  of  all  thos^  people  who  report 
dlrectiy  to  the^! '^^pe'rylsor .  - 


The 

A 


of  whist^het 


dnyestlgator.ls,  therefore.,  sometimes  confronted  with  the  decision 
or  not  to  aggregate  data  obtained  from  Individual  organizational 


members  :Ln to  grosser  units  on  grounds  that  are  either  expedient,  theo- 


retical;  ot  statistical. 


orgaiiiza 


4 


But  ^liat  bases  of  aggregation  are  appropriate?    Existing  studies  of 


4ojhal  be^vlor  have  varied  considerably  In  the  bases  used  to 


aggregat'fe'  data.    Table  1  summarizes  59  studies  that  were  published  between 
1970  and  1976  in  six  major  journals  specializing . In  studies  of  organizational 
behavior.     Each  of  the  59  studies  used  units  of  analysis  that  aggregated 
data  obtained  from  smaller  organizational  units  or,  most  commonly, 
individual  organizational  members.     Some  studies  in  the  journals  rwlewed 
were  excluded  from  the  tally  in  Table  1  because  they  failed  to  specify 
their  units /of  analysis  and  provided  no  incidental  information  <e.g.,  n's 
in  tables)  from  which  the  units  could  be  Inferred. 

According  to  Table  1,  the  most  frequently  ^^Ij^sls  of  aggregation 
has  been  the  primary  organizational  unit— usually  described  in. the- research 
reports  reviewed  as  the  "work  group".     The  most  common  operatlpjial 
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Table  1 


Number  of  Studies  Using  Different  Bases  of  Aggregation 
as  Reported  in  59  Studies  for  1970  through  1975^ 


Basis  of  aggregation 


Number  of 
studies 


Total  organizations  ...  .   .   .   .  . 

(Coimnunities) 

(Scl)ool  systems)  . 
(Apartment  complexes) 
(Service  agencies) 
(Employing  establishments) 

Primary  units  within  organizations  (e.g.,  work  teams, 
work  groups,  work  pairs,  all  those  who  reported 
immediately  to 'the  same  supervisor)  ...... 


Secondary  units  within  organizations  (e.g.,  departments, 
divisions,  bureaus,  branches,  offices,  stations, 
plant  sections,  "units"  not  otherwise  specified  .  . 

"Occupational  group"  as  idiosyncratically  identified 

.  by  either  the, investigators  or  by  the  terminologies 
of  the  organizations  studied.    In  some  instances 
hierarchical  level  in  the  organization  was  used  by 
the  investigators  to  identify  occupational  group 


10 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(1) 

(5) 


20 


18 


11 


a    The  59  studies  were  all  those  that  used  units  of  analysis  employing 
aggr:^gated  data  obtained  from  smaller  organizational  sufcunits  or  indivi- 
dual^ respondents  and  that  were  published  from  1970  through  1975  in^ 
Administrative  Science  Quarterly,  Journal. of  Applied  Behavj.oral  Science, 
Journal  of  Applied  P^ycholoRv,  Personnel  Psychplogy,  Organizational 
Behavior  and  Human  Performance,  or  Sbciology  of  Work  and  Organiza^j^ons , 

'Excluded/from  the  tally  of  studies  using  aggregated  data  were  those  wherein 
the  units  of  analysis  y/ere:     (1)  T-groups  or  other  grou^jis  of  organizational 
'meml)ers  that  did  not  previously  exist  in  organizations;   (2)  groupis  of  students 
used  in  experiments  simulating  organizational  ^behavior ;   (3)  a  single  gjpoup 
that  was  measured  many  times  as  part  o'f  an  experiment. 

Also  excluded  were  studies  wherein  a  potential  basis  pf  aggregation  was  used 
as. an  independent,  dependent,  or  moderator  variable.     This  eliminated  many 
studies  relating  occupation  as  an  independent  variable  to  measures  of  workers* 
beliefs,  attitude^,  and  behavior^s.  s 
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^d«f initioa  of  "work  group"  that  could  be  inferre|d  from  the  scant  methodo-  ' 
logic  A/descriptions  provided  was  tfhat  ±t  consisted  of  all  people  reporting 
directly  to>  the  same  supervisor.    Almost  as  prevalent  have  been  studies 
wherein  units  of  analysis  have  been  secondary  units  within  organizations- 
departments,  divisions,  bureaus,  branches,  etc.     In  some  studies,  however, 
sketchy  reporting  made  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  primary  or 
secondary  organizational  unit  was  being  used  to  aggregate.     Less  common, 
according  to  Table  1,  were  total  organizational  and  occupational  groups 
as  units  of  analysis. 

A  common  assumption  in  the  aggregation  of  data  is  that  the  ba^s  of 
aggregation  is  meaningfully  related  to  the  commodity  that  is  aggr|p;ated.  . 
If,  for  example,  job  content  is  being. studied ,  occupation  seems  a  meaningful 
basis  of  aggregation.     If  supervisors'  leadership  styles  are  being  investi-' 
gated,  aggregating  their  subordinates'  reports  on  a  work  group  basis  seems 
in  order.     Other  instances  are  lesp  clear.    What  are  appropriate  bases  of 
aggregation  in  matrix  organizations?    Does  not  the  aggregation  of  workers'  , 
^reports  of  the  content  of  their  jobs  on  a  work  group  basis  assume  that  the 
jobs  in  a  work  group  are  similar,  if  not  identical?    To  the . extent  £hat 
jobs  within  a  work  group  are  highly  differentiated,  there  may  be  llttie 
agreement  amortg  workers'  ^-eports.      The  reliability  of  tHe  aggregated 
estimates  may  accordingly  be. reduced,  and  their  validity  must  suffer  lii 
the  process.         *  ,  .  '  -  * 

The  purpose  of  the  present  analysis  is  to  assess  the  reliabilities 
of;  three  bases  of  aggregating  data  pertaining  to  individual  workers  and 
their J^obs;  occupational  categories,  work  groiips,  and  a  combination  of 
the  two.     The  variables  thus  aggregated  Were  obtained  both  from  workers' 
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reports  and  independent  observations  of'  their  jobs.  They  were  chosen  to 
represent  characteristics  th^t  varied  markejlly  in  terras  of  whether  thpir 
principal  referents  were  job,  Work  group*,  or  supervision  (Campbell,  1971)  • 

•  '  Method  •  *  / 

The  data  were  collected  from  651  employees  of  fiVe  organizations:  a 
large  hospital;  a  printing  company;  as  research  a^id  develd^uient  laboratory; 
and  two  plants  that  manufactured  automobile  acces3arie^,     Fifty-^one  pertent 
^ of  the  sample  were  men,  and  80%  were  white.     Their  average  age  was  35  years. 
\     Their  mean  income  was  approximately  $10,000  a  year,  and'their  median  • 

education  level  was  that  of  a  high  school  gradu^e.     Sixty  percent  were  in 
blue-GQllar  occupations.     A  fuller  description  of  the  sample  and  other 
methodological  matters 'is  provided-in  Chapter  1/         ^  ' 

Several  methods  of  data  collection*  were  used  in  the  original  study:* 
j(l>  a  90  minute  int;er\iew  with  each  respondent;   (2)  two  hours  of  observa- 
tion  of ^ the  respondent's  job  by  two  trained  observers;   (3)  employers' 
records,,  and  (4)  supei^sors'  ratings  of  their  subordinates.     The  present 


Analysis  uses  data  from  only  the  first  two  of  these  sources.     The  personal 
interview  included  .questions  poncerning  the  worker's  job  values,  job 
d.escjTiptions,  job  attitudes,  physical  and  mental  health,  social  and  political 
activities,  personality ,  and  personal  backgir^'und .     The  on-the-job*  obser- 
vations'attempted  to  describe  each  worker's  job  and  job  environment.  The" 
reVLabilities  and  validities  of  these  observation^  have' bee^g^resented 

in  Chapter  4.  . ,  ' 

■        .  .  -         '      .  '  ^  *  .. 

•       '     ,         .         if  '  ■'  . 
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The  variables  to  be  aggregated  were  chosen  to  represent  a  wide 
selection  of  'those  that  mi^ght  be  useful  in  organizationar  research  and 
•  that  could  be  meaningfully  aggregated  on  some  basis.    Measure^  of  person- 
ality characteristics  and  attitudes^  notably  job  satisfact;lon.  were 
excluded.  .  , 

/      Job  cfescriptions  included  indicators  of  both  quality  of  employment 

(Barnowe,  Mangione,  and  Quinn,    1972;   '  Quinn,  1974)  and  core  dimensions 

of -job  content  (Hackmdn  and  Lawler,  1971).     The  quality  of  employment 

indicators  were  based  only  upon  data  obtained  from  the  irttervie'wfi  and 

included  resource  adequacy,  financial  rewards,  challepg^,  and  oomfort. 

Hackman  and  Lawyer's  core  (Jimenpions  of  variety,  autonomy,  task  identity 

and  feedback  were  all  measured  in  the  interview,  further  differentiating 

feedback  into  that  which  was. provided  by  the  task  itself  and  that  provided 

by  other  sources.     Variety,  autonomy,  and  job  meaningfulness  were  also 

measured  by  the  on-the-joB  observations.     In  Chapter  4 ' s^^analysis 

of  the  observational  measures,  these  thr^e  dimensions  exhibited  high 

repeatability  botfi  at  the  same  time  and  at  different  times. 

^Q^^  JB££H£  descriptions  concentrated  on  three  aspects  of  each 

respondent's  report  of  his  or  her  coworkers:     how  well  they  get  along  and 

'       .    f  ■     '  .  ' 
stick  together,  which,  on  the  group  level  of  analysis,  may  represent  group 
*• 

cohesiveneiBs;  how  coHjpetent  these  coworkers  seem;  and  how  well  they 

■v  *■         ■    .  '  ■  .'^  '      ;  ^-  ■ 

^facilitate  the  respondent's  perf<0rmance  on  his  or  her  job.    These*  three 
measures  were  all  obtained  from'  the  interview  wherein  "coworkers"  were  / 
specified  as  follol!rL  to  the  respondent;     "People  whom  you  see^just  about 
every  day  and  with  wfiom  you  ^ave  to  work  closely  in  order  to  do^^ur  job 


well. 


^     Supervisor  descriptions,  obtained  from  respondents  exclusively 

J*'      .  .. 

through  interviews,  defined  "supervisor"  to  each  respondent  as  follows: 
"Someone  who  is  directly. over  you,  or  someone  who  lets  you  know  what  you 
have 'to  do."    The  interview  questions  focused  upon  the  supervisor's 
supportiveness,  competence,  and  task  facilitation. 

;  Descriptions  of  jobs,Vwork  groups,  and  supervisors  were  aggrega-ted 
on  three  bases.  »  '  '%Jk 

1.     All  respondents  classified  as  having  the"  same  occupation  were 

0 

those  who  had  similar  three-digit  occupational  codes  according  to  the 
Census  Occupatiopal.  Classifications  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the^ Census,  1971) . 


Some  indication  of  the  spj^^j^clty  of  these  codes  may  be  obtained  by 
noting  the  first  few  occupations  so  coded  according  to  the  Census: 
aeronautical  engineers,  chemical  engineers,  entertainers,  farm  and  home 
management  advisors.  ^ 

2.  All  respondents  classified  as  having  the  same  supervisor  were 
those  who  named  the  same  person  as  supervisor  according  to  the 
definition  already  mentioned. 

3.  The  third  basis  of  aggregation  combined  the  preceding  two. 
Respondents  with  the  same  supervisor  were  first  identified.     Groups  of 
workers  so  defined  Wfre  then  further  divided  into  smaller  groups  with 
similar  occupational  codes . 

A  comparison  between  the  three  types  of  varlablcts  to  be  aggregated 
arid  the  three  bases  of  this  aggregation  suggests  that  the  two  sets  may  0' 
reflect  somewhat  similar  dimensions.     Job  descriptions  and  occupational 
classifications  indicate  one  such  dimension,  since  the  latter  seem  a  * 
logical  way  of  aggregating  the  former.     Likewise,  having  the  same  supervisor 


provides  Vplausible  basis  for  aggregating  data  concerning  work  ^oups 

and  supervisors.     It  was  therefore  hypothesized  that  for  the  full  range 

■     ■       .  ■  .      ■  •      ■  ■) 

of  19  work  characteristics  assessed  the  greatest  within-group  agreement  * 

would  be  obtained  using  the  basis  of  aggregation  that  combined  occupational 
codes  and  Supervisor  identification. 

Within-group  agreement— that  is,  the  reliability  of'  each  aggre^eT 
estimate:  of  each  work  characteristic— was  measured  >y  squared  epsiTlon  co- 
efficients.      Epsilon-squared  is  the  unbiased  correlation  ratio 
and  is  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  association  made  after  adjusting 
for  degrees  of  freedom.     According'' to  Campbell ,  Converse  and  Rodgers.  ' 
(1976),    it  can  "be  interpreted  as  the  proportion  of  variance  in  the  responses 
which  can  be  explained  by  cluster;     in  other  words,  the  extent  of  agreement 
artong  respondents  within  a  cluster.*'  (p. 232). 


Results  h-  ■  ' 

The  squared  epsilon  coefficients  indicating  within-group  agreement  \> 
concerning  work  characteristics  using  the  three  bases  of  aggregation  are  o 
shown  in  Table  2.     Since  each  of  the  coefflcients  was  limited  by  the 
internal  consistency  of  the  measure  of  each  work  characteristic,  comparisons 
within  columns  of  the  table  should  be  avoided.    More  central  are  the 
comparisons  in  each  row  among  the  reliability  estimates  obtained  from  the 
three  different  bases  of  aggregation.      •      ,        ;  ' 
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W-  Table  2 

Estimates  of  Within-group  Agreement  (Epsilon;-squared)  on  Work  Characterietics 

Using  Three  Ba&es  of  Aggregation 


Work  characteristics 


Job  descriptions 

Quality  of  emplojrment 
Resource  adequacy 
Financial  rewards 
Challenge 
Comfort 
Overall 


Same 
occup&tioti 


.29 
.43 
.60 
.34 
.59 


Basis  of  aggregation 


"  Saliie 
Same  occupation  and 

supervisor      '  supervisor 


Hi 
.53 
.  63 
.42 
.65 


.49 
.46 
.68 
.30 
.67 


Core  dimensions 

Variety  (Interview)  .47 

Variety  (observation)  .77 

Autonomy  (Interview)  .54 

Autonomy  (observation)  .  .78 

T^sk  Identity  (Interview)  .15 
Meanlngfulness  (observation)  .72 

Task  feedback  .14 

External  feedback  .14 


.51 
.78 
.51 
.84 
.26 
.76 
.23 
.08 


.47 
.84 
.60 
.88 
.31 

.84 

 c 

.33 


Work  group  descriptions 

Coheslveness 
,  Competence 
Task  facilitation 


Superjirlsor  descriptions 

Supportlveness 

Competence 

Task  facilitation 


.25 
,21 
,28 


,38 
.32 
.44 


.21 
,34 
.38 


.51 
.45 
.60 


.56 
.43 
.35 


.57 
.58 
.62 


a 
b 


Data  were  obtained  from  IntervjNews  unless  otherwls^  distinguished. 

Ns  vary  between  rows  depending  oh  the  amount  of  missing  data  on  the  work 
characteristic.     The  n's  averaged        follows:  - 

same  occupation:     57  groups,  5c7  respondents  (median  group  size  =  6); 
same  supervisor:     94  groups,  412  respondents  (median  group  size  =  4); 
same  supervisor  and  occupation:     68  groups,  197  respondents  (median 
group  size  =  2). 

p    The  correction   for  the  number  of  subclasses  was  too  larife 
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The  beiBt  basis  of  aggregation  *wa8,  as  predicted  ^  that  which  combined 
having  the  same  supervisor  with  having  the  same  occupation.    This  baals 
of  auregatlon  produced  the  most  reliable  estimatea  of  wlthln-group  agree- 
ment  in  31  of  the  36  comparlaottl  with  bases  of  .aggregation  that  Involved^.; 
having  on]^  the  same  occupl^lon  or  the  same  supervisor*    While  at  time^'-^ 
the  differences  between  squared  epsllons  were  large,  as  much  as  .35,  they 
were  often  rather  small. 

The  second  best  basis  of  aggregation  was  that  blised  upon  having  a 
common  supervisors:    In  16  of  19  tests  it  produced  a  squared  epsllpn^ 
coefficient  greater  than  that  obtained  by  using  occupation  as  a  basis  of 
aggregation* 


The  least  reliable  basis  6f  agpregatlon  was  occupation. 

There  was  no- consistent  pattern  in  terms  of  whether  particular  bases 
of  aggregation  jjrovlded  moi^  reliable  estimates  of  particular  variables. 
Workers^ epor ting  to  the  same  supervisor  consistently  provided  more 
reliable  estimates  of  their  supervisors'  beWviprs  than  difl*  those 
aggregated  according  ^to  their  occupations.    On  the  other. hand,  aggregating 
wotkeif^  according  to  occupational  codes  failed  to  provide  more  rel4.able 


estJMltes  of  job  descriptions'  than  dii  aggregating  o4i  the  basis  of  having 

a  commpn  supervisor.    With  regatd  to  work  group  descriptions,  neither 

^         "  ■» 

having  the  same  occupation^  nor  the  same  supervisor  seemed  to  yield  a  more 
reliable  estimate.     In  short,  the  most  reliable  basis  of  aggregation  was 
^that  which^ first  identified  a  common  "supervisor  and  which  then  honed 
work  groups  so  defined  into  those  with  similar  occupations.    Nearly  as 
— reliable-jwas  the  J.dentif ication  of  a  common  supervisor,  and  least  reliable 
was  occupation  as  embodied  in  Census  codes. 


Discussion      '  '  * 


Hhile,  as  predicted,  the  bases  of  aggregation  combining  workers  having  ^ 
the  same  occupation   and   having  the  same  supervisor  prilled  the  greatest 
agreement  within  groups,  ofher  data  w^re' contrary  to  prediction.  Wbst' 
conspicuously,  occupational  classifications  were  not  the  best  bases. ^r 

aggregating  3^b  descriptions.     Although,  ^s  predicted,  having  the' same 

 .._......_...*...       '  ....  •  .      ..   ..  ..•   _..  .  *  

supervisor  was  a  good  basis  for  aggregating  workers'  descriptions  of 

their  work  groups    and  their-  supervisors,  it. also  fared  better  than  having 

the  same  occupation  in  aggregating  job  descriptions.  ' 

At  least  tWfee  reasons  can -be  advanced  post  hoc  to  account  for  the  ' 

overall  superiority  of  aggregation  on  the  basis; of  supervisor  .rather  than  ~ 

occupation.     First,  a  supervisor  in  an  employing  establishment  usually  has 

authority  over  a  cluster  of  jobs  that  are  somewhat  similar  and*  requently  % 

identical.     Therefore,  having  the  same  supervisor  often  means  having  nlSFe  ot ' 

less^  the  same  occupation  as  well.     But  having  the  same  occupatipn  in  mos^ 

empl^ing  establishments  does  not  egually  well  insure  having  a  common  supervisoi 

As  a  result,  having  a  common  supervisor  provides  a  better  approximation  of  the 

most  reliable  basis  of  :aggrega.tion-'that  of  cqpbining  supervisor  and  occupation. 

Second,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  a  supervisor's  behaviors  may 

determine  certain  characteristics  of  th^  jobs  of  his  or  her  subordinates.^' 

Particularly  within  a  supervisor ' s -control  are  autonomy,  feedback,  challenge, 

resource  adequacy,  artd  the  behaviors  "of  one's  coworkers.    Aggregating  on  the. 

balsis  of.  laying  a  common  supervisor  therefore  carries  with  It  many  implications 

_  for  what  one's  occupation  Is,  as  well  as  more  specific  characteristics  of  one's 

'job.     Third,  workers  with  a  common  supervisor  .usually  work  together  arid  as  a 

result-  may  influence  each  others,  beliefs  and  attitudes.     This  may  in  turn 


produce  greater  shared  standards  for  evaluating  their  Jobs,  and  ev^n  aljpjredf  : 
evaluations,  than  might  otherwise  be  the  "case.        '  '  ^ 

^       The  results  of  our  tally  pf  previous  studies  (Table  1)  have  addition- 
al implications -for  past  and  futute  organizatioiyil  rekarch.  '  Studies?^ 
that  had  aggregated  data  were  found  to  be  distressingly  scanty  itx  theirf  ^' 
descriptions  <^f  methods.     It  was  not  only  at  times  unclear  whetheJp^ 
aggregation  h^d  .been.  used,  but  more- commonly    the  bases  of  aggregation 
were  obscure.  '  'JOccupationj^was.  almost  never  defined  precisely,  , and  what" 
a  "work  grpup"  was  of  ten  ;f  ailed  to  be  specified.    Such  fflilur^.to 
clarify  bases  of 'aggregation  seriously  lljnit' both  a  study's  ImRMcations 
.and  its  replicability .  </ 


The  results  of  our  analyses  suggest  further  that  the  usefulness  of  any 
basis  of  aggregation  may  dif  f er.  ac/ording  to  thfe  organization- studied,"  In' 
addition  to  choosing  the  bases  of  aggregation  to  fit  the  purposes  of  the 
•study,  there 'is  the  matter  of  reliability.    Investigators,  that  is,  should 
test  whether  their  aggregate  measures  are  reliable  enough  to  use  as 
indicators  of  the  units  studied.    ' In  in  organization  where  each  work -group  ' 
Is  fairly  homogenous  with  respect  to  members 'v  j6bs,  for  example,  one  would 
expect  to  fare  reasonably  well  by  u^lng  work  group  as  the  unit. of  analysis.. 
But  even  in  .such  an  organization  the  reliability  of ' aggregated  estimates  ' 

I^"ht  possibly  bel  low  enqugh  to  require  improvement  by  aggregation  on  tht" 
fiasis  of  job  and  supervisor  .    On  the  other  hand,  in  an  organization  where 
Jobs  within  each  work  group  are  heterogeneous;  the, combined  basis  , of 
aggregation  would  be  essfential  t^o  obtain  ^sufficiently  reliable  estimates.. 
To  use  othfer  bases,  in  t^is  case  would  needlessly  likit  the  validities  of 
the  estimates  and  restrict  the  magnitudes  of  their  Gprrelations  with  other. 


measures.  .  .s^i 
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:■■  T  '  V'ji  -  '   -  '■;  ABSfRACT  .  .  ^  ^ 

This  paper  reconsiders^  a    old  but  still  unresolved  issu*  In  occ^paK 
tional  paych'ol^^^^  proposed  that  the  ptediGtlon  of  a  votkfer 's    '  ; - 

job  sattsf action,  from  informatio    about  th^  various  rewards  and  benefits  \ 
,provid^d  by  the  job,  will  ^  if  the  worjter 's  own  sense  of ;Iiri6r- 

:  ,ities  is  taken  into  acc>>unt.    The  job  facets  viewed  as  most  important      ^  , 
.  by,  the  worker  himself  should  be  giyen  most  weight  when  estimating  how  '  ' 
afatisfying  or  dissatisfying  a  particular  job  will  be.    However,  most  pre- 
vious studies  of  importance^weigKting  have  been  negative;  importance  weight- 
ing appears  not  to- add  tb  tfne  predictability ^of  job  satisfaction. 

/       .    A  first  analysis  of  the  dkta  shows,  as  expected,,  that  the?  rated  importance 
;  of  a  jbb  ,fadet  potential^  can  aid  in  the  prediction  o.f  resultant  facet  ^ 
J^^^J-^^^^^tlon,.    The  evidence  for  this  Consists,  first,  of   the  relatively 
greater  variance  in  face^t  satisfaction  ^or  the  ''high  Ijnportance!^  workers  >ho 
. are  knpwn  to  receive  much  or -little  pf  the  facet;  that  is,  the  high /impor- ,  . 
./  tance  workers  were  more  responsive  to  variations  in  actual  facet  realiza-*  ; 
tion  than  were  the  low  :importance  workers.    A  second  and  confining  analyr 
sis  showed  that  the/ correlatiops  between  facet  realization  and  satisfaction  \ 
are  stnohger  for  the  high  importance  workers  than  for  the  low  importance      ■  " 
workers  except  for  ohe  reversal  in  this  pattern  for  importance  of  Financial 
Rewards.     Comparisons  on  mean  satisfaction  between  low.  and  high* importance  ; 
should,  on  th^  average  higher  aatisfactilon^dr  facets  of  low  importance  to  '•^ 
the  workers;  , 

A. variety  of  f acet-impor|:ance  weighting  schemes  were  applied  to  im- 
prove the  predlctibn  of  job  satisfaction  from  informatipn  about  the  amount 
of  benefit  provided  by  the  ^ob.    None  of  the  weighting  methods  provided 
any   improvement  'over  unweighted  predictions  ,^  and  some  actually .  worsened  the 
predictions.     Poi&sifcle  cd^nc^ptual  and  methodological  explanationa  for  this     %  i 
outcome  are  reviewed*  -  ^ 


Qhapt^  10  '  ^  ' 

JOB  SATISFACTION  MEASUREMENT:  NORMATIVE 

/  '  •'.         •  *        ♦  /  . 

/and  INDIVIDUALISTIC  MODELS     '     *  , 

^  '      ■  ■  ■    ■     •     .      .  ■.  •  ,  - 

'  •    Are  ^people"  better  satisfied  by  simply  having  more  of  all  the  "good" 
features  of  Jobs  or;  instead,        having  more  of  what  they  personally  and  » 
;  ut^quely  consider/most  important?    While  this  question  is  discussed  frequently/ 
it  is  dt ill  unresolved,  -  ^ 

,  ■  '  ,  f  ' 

tt  is  knoVn  that  there  are  widely-shared  values  that  indicate  for  m\Dst  ' 
people  tlie  fQciets  that  jointly  consftltute  a  "good  job",  a  satisfying  one. 

'  ■■'  ■  :  '  •        .  ^      V     '  .   r  ' 

,Thi3  suggests  that  the  Inducement  bf  job  satisfaction  is  rather  ur|^iform 
among  emplc/yed  people  so  that  a  simple  summation  or  averaging  of  "good", 
job  qualities,  wirll  serve  well  as  ^  predictor  of  the  job  satisfaction  of  ^ 
t'he 'JoV /older.     Some  leading  measures  of  job  satisfaction  reflect  this 
view,  t4e  Job  fiescription.  Index  (j^tth,  Kendall         Hulln,  1969)  b^ing  an 

^:.ex^mp^^^     -Another  1^  the  Qualitjr  of  Employment  Index  (Cammann,  Qui|in,  Beehr 
&  Gu^ta,  Chapter.  3)  ,  which  is  put  forwayd  as  a  summati\^  index  of -'the  objec- 
tive qualities  of  the  Jt)b  usable  as  a  predictor  of  the  satisf action  of  the  job 

•  ■• '  .  ■■  ..  ■     ■■'  ^     .    (     :  ^  ■ 

occupant.    However,',  it  remains  a  question,  both  practical  (how  to  assess  or 

'   >    .      *  -/*  ,  ■  '  ■ 

mfeasure^  job  satisf actioii)  and  tbedretical  (from  what  sources  does  satisfac- 

/tlon  arise)  whether  individual  differences  in  preference,  need,  or  local 

.  'V'  ■■■■■■■  •■   '      '  •  ■ 

variations  In  social  norms,  .affect  the  response  of  satisfaction  auffl-' 

ciently,to  warrant  individually^ weiglited  models  and  measurement  operations. 


.A  number. of  prior  investigations, ^ some  theoretical  arid  some  empirical 
have  ad^ressed^Vtiiiig  problem.-^  An  6arly  statment'of  ia  theoretipk^ 
V  ^^'^^^  (1953)  who  wrote,  f.   .  .  the  greater  amount  [of  tibme^^job-^ 

^firoduced  good]  the  individual  ge^e  the  greater  bis  satisfaction  and,  at'  ' 
th|  same  ; time,  the  tnore  the ,  iiidividual  still  desires;  ^he^^        his  satis-.i 
faction*''    Within  .the  framework  of  expectancy  theory,  Vtoom  (1964)  posited 
^    a  multiplicative  relationshl/p  between  how  "much  the  individual  gets  (of 

individual  wants  of  it;  that 
Is,  the  goods  and  bads  of  the  Job  are  multiplied  by  their  yal^nces  for  the 
job  occupant  in  the  determination  :pf  Job  satisfaction.    Others    (e.g. ^ 
Mitchell  &  Albrlgh^,  197^)  prWae  that  job  satisfaction  is  a  ^oint  f unc- 
t ion  of' the  Importance  of  various  outcomes  ("goods")'  and  the  individual's  . 
belief  that  his  job  is  a  meang  for  attaining  such  outcomes.     Barth  (1974) 
proposes  that  job  sartlsf ajzt'ipn  i«  a  protfuct*  of  the  individual's  priorities 
regarding  the  returns  from  ftis  job  .and  his  expectation  that 'these  returns 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  future,     Lawler  (1973)  has  dl^elop^ed  a  model, 
that  includes  a  specification  tha't  the  increment  to  satisfaction  arising 
frofn  any  facet  of^*  Job  is  ^modified  by,  among  other  thtngs,  the  individual' 
sense  of  the  Importancfe  of* that  facepl<lfb  him,  perdbnally.    l.ocke  (1969) 
holds  that  the  crucial  factor  is  the  discrepancy  between  what  the  indivl- 
dual  wants  or  expects  frOm  at' Job  antf  what  h%actually  receives.         1  ^ 

•I  ^    ^  '  ;  '  ' "      .   -     ,        •      .  '       '  ■ 

The  empirical  literature  ,  is  more. bland  and  unsatisf ylfig  than,  itbe 
elegant^and  persuasive  theories.     Efforts  to  Im^ove  the  measurera^t  of 
jo|)  satisfaction  by  using  methifds'that  incorporate  individual  differences 
have  been  unifonpily  unsuccessful  ^Eyahs,  1972;  WanoUs  &  tawler,  1972; 
Quinn  &  Mangione,  1973;  Barth,  1^74).     The  weighting  of  satisfaction 


'  indicators  accotdfing  to  f^he  importance  or  priorities  reported  by  the  / 
^individual  has  failed  to  achieve  either  (1)  improved  internal  copsistericy 
and  4:eliabi:y.ty  pf  ^measures  of  job  satisfaction,  or  (2)  consistently  / 

'improved  predictions  of  behavior  pijesumed  to  be^  influenced  by  the  indivi- 

dual's  job, satisfaction  (alfehou^  there  are  some  exceptions).     Still,  the 

use  of  indicators  ojf 'satis^actign  that  do  not  apcommodate  individu/l  dif- 

ferences  remains /incompatible  with  the  .rich  evidence  regarding  inciividuality 

►  ^     ■'    .  '     ■  / 

It  is  hard  to  accept  th#t  job  satisfaction  is  fully  "explained"^ by  the 

occupant 's 'receiving  standard  proper  tions  of  'btandard  benefits,/   A  f,urther 

^compulsion  to  press  this  ,line  of  inquiry  is  "that  the  ct>rrelatyons  between  * 

•         .      ^  .  ^'  •         ^  \ 

unweighted  measures  of  job  sat isf action  and  ttie  unv/eighted  qbjefitive 

'      .  *      ■    .  ■     -  • ,  '\ 

:^      ■        ■  c    '         ,   '  '  '  '      '  ' ■     •  \ 

measures  of  the*benefits  qf  jobs^re  lower  than  expected;  only  about  half 

of  the  variance  in  job  satisfaction,  is  statistically  "explained"  "by  ^ 

unweighted  .job  attributes.     Further,  the  Rapacity  of  present  indicator s\^f 

job  satisfaction  t.q  predict  behavior  is  sometimes  dtsapppinting,  and 

Mtible  with  both  theory  and  common  sfense  expectations-         "  ^\ 

The  purpose  "of  the  investigation ,  Reported  here  is  to^advance  l^uiry 

into  these  issues^.     Specif ically,  the  aim  is  to  see  whether  job  satisfaction, 

.directly  measured,  is  better  accounted  for  by  k  normative  model  of  causation 

'      ^  ■    • '     '  I    '  t 

(all  people  respond  in  about  the  same  way  to  given  degrees  and  classes  of 
^  envii^nmental^^  from  theUr  jobs)  or  by  ^  veight'ed  model  (which  a^umes 

*  t ha t\^^plt^pi^yl.espond  differently  ac^c^  to  their  o^  individualistic 

sense^f  importance  or  priority),  r    *  '  ^ 


.       Th^  sample  f c5r  :thi0  itwestlgatian  cpi^  ;  ' 

Michigan;     T^ese  respondents  did -hot,  strf^^^  '  . 

'  I         '•  •  V''  .   :       ■■■    ■         '  '   r       ■      ■  V-iq 

9ainp;.e  of  any  defined  populatic^i  but  were%:ns|^^^^^  assortmefit  of  in- 

dividuals chosen  because  they  were 'in  dlverse^^obs  ^w^^  diver^eif^ employers 

Included  were  173  members  of  a  print ing/firttv^'^^^^^  a  research  and 

deVeloptaent  firm  engaged  in  research  in  the  pHyslcal  and-mathematicafl         '  ' 
Sciences,  J^O  and  IZ^  njembers,    respectively^  In  two  automQtiye  .supply  "" 
manufacturing  firms,  and  213  members  of  the  service  departments  of  1'       ^  "  ' 
hospital.     Supervisors  were  included .    Details  of  the  sample  are  described  » 


in  Chapter  1*. 
Measures 


Four  sets  of  individual  level  measures,  all  obtained  through  ^tandard-  " 
-ized  interviews,  are  pertinent  to*^  this  report.        Common  tJ  all  foiir  are 
the  five  job  facets,  distinguished  by  analysis  of  national^urvey  data  as 
a  means  to  simplify  the  descripSon  of  jobs  with  mlnimiftn  loss -of  information. 
These  facets  are  called:     Resource  Adequacy  (equipment,  information,  stpplies, 
e^tc^K^ Comfort  and  Convenience,  Challenge "  (use  of  , skills i  opportunity-to 
learn,  etc>)>  Financial  ^Rewards  (pf^,  beqefits,  etc.),  and  Coworkeks..  Not- 
withstanding slight  shifts  in  labels,  a'^fuli  account  of  'the  derivation  of 
these  facets  and  their  component  indicators  Is  provided  by  Quinn  U  Shepard 
(1974),  including  specifications  of  their  psychometric  properties  and  evi- 


denciB  of  validity.     The  four  sets  o£  meas(Uifear>were'' 


■  * 
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l.^^lacet  iSEortance.  ^ach  of  the  f iVe  liporttlnce' "indices  was  d^rlveV 


by  averaging  the  ia,5or€ance  ratings  assl^ined  by  e^h  respond 


ent  taj  each  of  " 


the  facet  co^hent^^  geri^^^^^^^^  |he  ^U«^ti6n^.l^  i^g^^  4  J/ 

V ■  ''^t^*^-- l-:^"  •to  -^l|.^;a^^ob^:wh 


J^-    .^.  2.    fadet  aSioj^  d^lVed .  by  averaging 


^^^v^^        averaging  «■] 


provided  . 

ent  attVi^ 
* 

8 /this 


th.  "respondent 's  -rating  ,f  the  eXtertt  ta  which  his  j<,b..actH.allj.:p, 

specif ic  beneficial  >ripn^ 
l^^^  f-^^  of  the^^tion  format  ;is:     ^T^hat  extent  1 

ShepirtJ  do  not  of f er  a  r eallea tlon '  scale  for  thfe  cowik^rs  iifcet- : 

•  .     3.-  IS^'i£^:°atlsfactlonr.  ' '  A  similar^ averaging profcess  was  ua^  - 

•  :dferlye  the  five  Indices 'representing  th.Teapondent  •s;dlt:Je  of  satli?^  ■  ' 
■•:/  ,                       ^                 1          -IP  ■    A,-'    ■  - ,       .  ^-  • 

faction  with  e^ach  of  thp  inh  facets  Tht^  i.^^  -i      ^  ,1:  ■   '  ' 

-   ,        /      ,^  ^      tne  job  tacets,     ine,  sample  qi^i^tlon  >formkt  Is?,    "ijow . 

;^     aalflsflecf'are  you  with  your  frlng>  benefits?"  '  ■     '   ^'    \;  - 

A.  ^Oaygll'job  satlsfactlon/w^    meaVed  m.two  ways:     (a)  a  siinmatlve 
average  ot.flj^'^^^f^^^^^^^  Indices  described\bove;,  -and  (b)  an  ,' 

index  derlvid  by  Quinn  and  Sl/epard  (1974)  from  the  following  five  questions  ' 
containing  "ftp  reference  to  specific  job  attrlbutes-.->^'  •  ' 


Aj^l  IM  all,  how  satisfied^ would  you  'say  you  ate 
with  your  job—very  satisfied,  somewhat  satisfied, 
not.  too  satisfied^  pr  nc>t'^t  all  'satisfied?  '  •  *^ 

In  general,,  how  well^would  .^ou  say  that  your  j\jb 
measures  up  to  the  sort  of  ^ob  you  wanted  wtt6h  you  ' 
took  it?.  Would  you  say  it  is  very  much  like, 
somewhat  like,  or  not  ve^ry  much  like  the  job  you 
wanted  when  you  took  it? 

Knowing  what jpu  know  now,  if  ypu  had  to  decide  all 
over  again  ^Mher  to  take  the  job  you  'now  have.  What 
would  .you^m%de'!    Would  you  decide  without  any  h^sl- 


/ 
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^^^  P^  ^^.l^e  the>ame/job,  Wuld  you.  have  second 
thou'ghte,  or  would  ypu  dec idfe  'd^^initel^^^^^^        to  take 

'.'   ,  ■   ,  :  ■  -^f -    ■  '  ■ 

If  >a  gpbd  friend  of  .  yoursv^^^^f^^^  was 
:  .li)fltereBted  ±j\ .WorHtng  In  a.  Adb  llktf'  jyoura  what 

wo\ild  you  tell  Oiiitt/her)?    Would  yoii  strongly  recom-  ' 
-mend  this  Job,  >^uld  y*)»i  have  doubto  about '^ifeconnnend- 
Ing  tt  ,  qr>  Wd^ld  ypu  f  wrongly:  advl^^^^^^^  against 
this  sort  af  11  <3b?^  v  ;  ' 

If/ you  were'  frree  to  gb^^^i^^^  wanted, 
whafe  wpuld' ypui:",  ch^^ 


r 


The  t^o:i(jb\s,atiafaction  measure^^^^  here9f't^r"designated  as  Overall. 
Fictet'  Satisfaction  and  Facet-free- Satlafactlori.    Table  1  shows  the  ^ 


J  inLeercorrelatlons  ^mong  this  set-  of  two  overallTjo'^  satisfaction  . 
measures,  and  aybo'uheir  cprrelat-ipfi^  i^ith  the;  f  ive,"facei^  Imp'brtance, 
and   fouV  facet/ amount  m^surea.-  ^  ^  .  .  •    '/  ( 


Analysis  pjafi  ;   '  ^ 

\  The  analy,tic  fftrategy  involved    three  steps,  as  fo^^^l^  First,  a 
determination  of  whether  , there  were. diffet^encea..ixi  job  satisfaction  between 
employees  rating  the^acets  as  of  high  or  of  lojSz-i^  Second,  a 

determination  of  whether  there  were'  di^f  6*eri^|' bAtweetitthose  ^ 
facet  high  vs..  low'  in  importance  as^o,eh«/cQrreI  facet  , 

realization  (amount)  and  job  satisfaction;  Thlj^d,^ 

weighted  and  the  unweighted  ^ndicators  of^  facet' amount  ^s  to  their  corre^ 
J^tipns  with  job  satisfactibn^i^^  ^ 


! 


^    Mong  tha  Ficftt  liiyorUACt.  FiMt  RHilzitlon.  ind  OvinlJ  jpb  SitUfictlon  Indaxts  (N-S41, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6  . 

.7 

'  8  ' 

• 

10 

f,'  ; 

• 

». 

:  • 

J 

{  ** 

,  .20 

f 

e 

I/: 

.29 

•.23** 

/ 

.  ** 
,32 

.35 

.  .4.- 

> 

.05 

.06 

.02 

-.06 

.01 

.01 

.24 

-.03 

-.06 

.28**^ 

.P7 

v06;// 

.92*! 

.24" 

.04 

-'08. 

.22"" 

.01 

'>06 

.15" 

/ 

.23** 

.43 

< 

■  v- 

.  \ 

\ 

1  ,  • 

-.01  * 

-.03 

.06 

.05 

.04 

.30** 

.28** 

..45"  ■ 

.05 

.01 

.18**' 

.10*^ 

.15"  • 

.61** 

.45** 

.34" 

■    •     ■     •  '      "  ;  '  Results  '  \   *    ■  .     ■  ■  A     '  ' 

■ '  v  '       . ■■■    •      .  ^  .      •  y.  '  ■•       . •  ■  •■*     •  ■  ' 

Table  1  shows  t^t  the  tufeasures        facet  importance  intercorrelate  • 
positively  and  significantly,  as  do  the-measutes  of  facet  realization  and 
.  overal^l  satisfaction.    Table  2  demonstrates  that  for  each  facet  , the  stand-- 

ard -deviation  Xand  hence  the  variance)^ of  degree  of  facet  realization 

^  •     ^  ■  ■  .    ■-  ■         >     '        *  * 

exceed^  that  of  degree^  of ''facet  importajice.  ^ 

Relevance  of  Facet  Importance  t5  job' Satlsfactiori        ,  '  / 

t)ne  indicator  that  the  impdrtanoie'  of  tli^  several  job  attributes  may 

influence  the: predict ion  of  overall  job  ^atisfactidn  would  b6  the  presence 

■  ■  /  ■    .■  •     ■    ,  ■  •     •  ' 

of  dlffer;ences  in  satisfaction  .outcomes  for  respondents  differing  in  their 

■fac«t  importance  ratings.     Tables  3-6  display  the  result^  Qf.  such  an 
analysis.     Table  3  shows,  'for  example,^  averag^e  s&u'sfaction  Scores  (fwo- 
measures  of  overall  job.  satisfacnLon  and  one  of  satisfaction  with/Resource 
Adequacy)  for  refsporldents  with  varying  degrees ^of  Resource  Adequacy  <( four 
degrees),    dichotomizing  the  respondents  on  their  importancje  ratings  f br  ' 
'Resource  Adequacy.  ,  '    \  \  ■ 

Inspection  of  these  tables  revealaTimmediateiy  i»a  pattern  of  increment 
In  job  satisfaction, with  increiaents  in  facet  realization  amounts 
far  all  the  facets.     This  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  >to  the^  ^ 
extent'  that  the  experience  of  satisfaction,  is  derived  Itrom  exposure 
to  a  more  favorable  job ^environment.  . 

The  pattern  bf  differences  between  the  high  importance  ^nd, low  > 
importance  r^pondents  is*  however,  more  complex.     The  most  prevalent 


viable  2 


Standard  Deviations  of  Facet  Importance 
and  Facet  Realization 


Facet 


Resource  Adequacy 
Comfort. 
Challenge  y 
Financial  Rewards 


Standard  Deviation 
of  rating  on 
.importance  

.67 

"  —  .54 
.45 
.47 


Standard  Deviation 
of  rating  on 
"^realization 

.76 

.61 

.84  , 

.53 
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TabX^  3 


Average  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  Scores  for  Groups  Defined 
by  Level  of  Rated  Importance  of  Job  Facet  and  Level  of 
Facet  Realization  Amount:    Resource  Adequacy  Facet* 


A/ 


Overall '  Job 


Facet 


Facet  Realization  Amount 


Satisfaction 

Importance 

Facet-free  v 

Low 

3.  09 

•  JO 

(18) 

(44) 

(79) 

(9) 

High 

2.  99 

3. 14 

1  7ft 

(42) 

(100) 

(280) 

(57) 

'Facet-specific 

Low 

2.62 

2.91  - 

3.18  • 

3.60 

A 

(18) 

"  (44) 

(79) 

(9) 

High 

2.37 

2.75 

3.20 

3.53 

(42) 

(99) 

(280) 

•  (57) 

Satisfaction. with 

Specific  Facet 

Resource  adequacy 

-  Low 

2.27 

2.81 

3. -25 

3.78 

(18) 

(44) 

'(79) 

(9) 

High 

2  .02  ' 

2.67 

3.27 

3.70 

• 

(42) 

(99) 

(28Q)" 

■  (57) 

*    Numbers  lr\  parentheses  arfe  cell  numbers. 


.( 


-  Table  4 

N         "  ■    '  '  •    ■  ■  " 

Average  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  Scores  for  Groups  Defined 
-  by  Level  of  Rated  Importance  of  Job  Facet  and  Level  of 
Facet  Realization  Amount:     Comf-ort  Facet* 
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Overall  Job 
Satisfaction 

Facet-free 


Facet 
Importance 

Low 


Facet  Realization  Amount 


Lbw- 


3.22 

C24 )  ■ 


-Medium-  -High 


3.55 
(249) 


3.88 
(159) 


High 


3.18 

(25) 


3.42 
(11^) 


3.98 
,  (70) 


Facet-specific 


Low 


2.69 
(24) 


2.98 
(249) 


3.28 
(160) 


High 


2.46 
(24) 


2.98 
(116) 


3.34  « 
(68) 


Satisfaction  with 
Specific  Facet 


Comfort 


Low 


2.60 
(24) 


2.93 
(249) 


3.31 
(160) 


High 


2.28 
(24) 


2.94 
(116) 


,3.43 
(68) 


*    Numbers  in  parentheses  are  cell  numbers. 
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Table  5 


Average  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  iScores  for  Grouiis  Defined 
by  Level  of  Rated  ImportaijiCe  ofi  Job  Facet  and  Level  of 
Facet  Realization  Amount:  1  Challenge  Facet* 


Overall  Job 
Satisfaction 

Facet-free 


Facet 
Importance 

Low 


High 


Facet  Realization  Amount 

'■     *^    '  — '  ' 


Low- 


2.91 

2.50 
(12) 


3.03 
(79) 

2.85 

(34). 


3.72 
(150) 

3.30 
(78) 


-High 

3.95 
(128) 

3.95 
(141) 


Facet-speciiEic 


Low. 


High 


2.30  , 
(9) 

2.13  ^ 
-  (12) 


2.68 
(78) 

2.59 
(34) 


3.04 

(l50^ 

'2.98 
(77) 


3 .  27, 
(128) 

3.35 
(141) 


Satisfaction  with 
Specific  Facet 


Challenge 


Low 


High 


2.07 
(9) 

1.79 
(12) 


2.47 

(78) 

2.34 
•  (34) 


2.95. 

(150)\ 

2.98 
'  (77) 


3.36- 
"  '(128). 

3.49  ^ 
(141) 


*    Numbers  in  parentheses  are  cell  numb 


ers. 


Average  'Overall  ^ob  Satlsfactlqp  Scores 


by  Level  of  Rated  *  Importance  of  Job  Fa^iet  %nd  Level '^6f 
Facet  Realization  Ampunt:  Fin;^cial 


for  Groups  Defined 


Rewards  Facet* 


Overall  Job 

Facet 

Satisfaction 

Importance 

-Facet-free 

Low 

(54) 

o 

High 

3.34 

Facet-spetif Ic 

-1                         1,  ^ 

Low 

2.72 

r-  ■ 

(53) 

•  Hilgh 

2.59 

(36) 

Fac^t  Realization 'Amount 


lyt 


-Medium- 


3.fe5 
(1^9) 

3.67 

(174) 


3.05 
(179) 

3.11 
(173) 


-High 

3.83 

(kj.) 

3.70 
(81) 


3.23 
(112) 

3.19 
(81) 


Satisfaction  with.'' 
Specific  Facet-      .  ^ 

Financial  rewiS'ds 


Low 


2.68 
(53) 


2.97 
i  (179) 


3.21 

(112) 


~   .                       High.    ■                2.58      '    '     '  i 

'  -  .  ■     '■      -■■    ■  V  ■     .  ■  "(^^^  ■ '  1 

3.06 

(173). > - 

■3.30 
(8l5 

.   ~  ^  ^  

*    Numbers  in^parentl\eses  are  cell' nujmbe.rs      .            -  1 
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pattern,  and  the  ^xpec.ted  one,  is  for  the  low  Importance  group  to  be  less  '  • 

responsive. than. the  high  importance  group  to  variations  in  facet  realization     '  j 

amounts.    That  Is,  one  may  expect  a  person  givifig  less  importance  to,  say,  j 

Resource  Adequacy  to  be  only  slightly  dissatisfied  with  a  deficit  in  this  / 

job  quality,  and  to  be  only  slightly  satisfied  by  a^  abundance  of  It;  those 

to  whom  resource  adequacy  is  Important  can  be  expected  to  register  greater  - 

extremes  of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction.    -This  pattern  holds  consisteftlv 

with  respect  to^  the  facets  of  cJnif ort?" and  Challen^e^  (Tables  4  and  5)  and  mar- 

'      -  ■  ■  ■  '  >  ■ 

.  glnally  for  the  facets  , of R,e86uirce  Adequacy  and  Financial  Rewards  (Tables  3 

•  and  6) .  ■^v    '  ,  '  /      ,  . 

The  facets  ^Jso,  vary  somewhat,  on  whethet  there  i^  a  prevailing  difference 
In  satisfac't^n,  on  average,  between  the  low'  and  high  Importance  groups.,  Re- 
spondents who  assign  low  impoirtance  to  a  facet  report  consistently %S^her 
satisfaction  than  thbse  who  assign  It  high  importance,  for  two  of  the  five 
facets:    jlesoi|tce  Adequagy  and  Challenge.     A  similar  but  mpre  marginal  tr^^^ 
characterizes  a  third  facet.  Comfort;  and  no  trend  emerges  for  the  facet  of 
Financial  Rewards.     The  'trend  for  greater  importance  of  Challenge  t6  be  as- 
sociated with'lower  satisfaction  when  the  effects  of  importance  are  considered 
separately  fpom  realization  effects  Is  a  reversal  of  the  significant  positive 
cdrrelation    observed  In  Table  1  for  Importance-Challenge  and  j:otal  facet- 
specific- satisfaction,  where  the  effects  of  importance  and  realization  are 
•co-founded.     Realization  evidently  acts  as  a    supressx)r  upon  the  relationship 
of  Importance  and  satisfaction,  obscuring  their  true  negative  relationship, 
which  is,  therefore,  only  observable  when  realization's  effects  are. removed. 

'the  diagrams  In  Figure  1  provide  a  rough  summary  oi\he  patterns  des- 
cribed  above..'  The  results  of  this  inspection  of  the  data  suggests  that 
Individual  differences  in  the  importance  of  Job  facets  might  successfully  be 
used  as  a  weighting  factor  in  achieving  more  precise  measures  of  Job  satisfaction.' 

:J:j2  "     ■  ■  ■ 


Figure  1 


Three /patterns  df  Relationship  between  Facet  Amount  and  .  Job  Satisf  ajitipn 

for  Conditions  of  High  and  Low  Importaj^e* 


'  Pattern  1 


Pattern  2 


Lo 


Lo 


■  Facet  Amcj^nt : 


Comffi 


rt 


Lo 


1.0 


Facet  Mount: 

Resource  Adequacy 
Challenge 


- — —  Higl^  facet  Importance 
  Low^acet^importance 


ERIC 


No  consistent  pattern  for  Fihanclal  Rewards  and  the  four  measures,  of  satisfaction 


J 


Correlations  between  la;g^  RfeallzatlonXd^^ob  SatlsfaGUon  bv  LeygTs  o_F ' 
Importance  '  /  /  J 

The  observ^^ons  described  above  are  confirmed  in  a  more  refinid  analysis /f"^* 
using  correlational  methods.  ^  The  earlier-  notion  tfhat  the  high  i&portance  |  f  . 

group  would  pr6ve  more  responsive  TO  variations  in  |acet  realization  ajso  J 
suggestsjiigher  correlations  between  fecet  reall^zation  and  measures  of  .  job 
satisfaction  among  the'^hiW^an  the  low  |hporta\ce  group.  Accordingly,' 
Ta^i^, shows,  separately  for  the  high  and/ low  importance  groups,  .the 
correlations  between 'four  measures  of  |ob  satisfaction  arid  the  respondents' 
quality  of  employment  of  facet  realization  amount—on  each  of  the  five 
facets.     There  is  plainly  evident  a  stronger  response  by  the  high  impor- 
tance gro\ip  than  by  the  low  importance  group  to  t^e  experience  of  depri- 
vatioft?or  abundance,  with  the  exception  of  the  Financial  Rewards  facet 
Which  exhibits. a  reverse  pattern. 

These  findings .  corr^spotid  to  the  impressions  reported  above  regarding 
extr'emity  of  scores  (or  arapunC  of  varianceX.     The  expected  pattern  above 
on  extremity  of  scares  was  closely  adhered  to  by  the  facets  of  Comfort" 
and  Challenge,  followed  by  the  other  facets.     With  the  corfelatioi^L  data, 
facets  modt  in  compliance  with  predictions  were  again  observed  to  be 
*  Comfort  and  Challenge,  followed  by  Resource  Adequacy* with  a  reversal  of 
the  predicted  pattern  for  Financial  Rewards,  "  ' 

Predicting  "Overall  Job  Satisfaction  from  Weighted  "       ^  / 

f and  Unweighted  Predictprs  ^  , 

There  are  a  number  of  Ways  to  compute  weighted  measures  of  job  sati^- 
faction  with  reference  to  individual  differences  in  facet*  importance 
ratings  (or  in  facet-specif ic^ expectations) .     Each  has  its  own  • 


'  Table  8  x  * 


,  '  ^  '  Correlation^  between  Facet  Realization  Amount  and  Overall 

Jc 

1 


^   '  ,  Jol/ Satisfaction 'by  Levels  of  Importance 


"  -.  .  .  .  .   ,  '  I 

Rated      '  ^ 


Importance.     Facet-fre^^  Facet-spec  if  Ig.    JS/s£ecifi^^  fac'et 

ftp«ource  Adequacy    '      Low  *  A  '       -21**  .52**         "  .68**  M 

N=152     */  '  .  ^ 


•  ^                       High  ^     -34**  .64**  .)  .73** 

•     .    '  '  ■               N=479     '  '  ■ 

^  Comfort  '  ,  Low  ■  -20**  .39**'  '  -46** 
■    ■    ^     .    ■  ^   ■              ■  N=433 

V          .                      High   "  v37**  "    -      .52**  .63** 

'    ■  .                       '    '   N=208  . 

Challenge           :           Low  .38**;'  .51**  .61**- 

'  j  "        N=368,;  .  .-     .  '  * 

'                  '                High  .       -50**  .64**    .         .  .12** 

N=274  :    ,        .  ^  \ 

..  Financial  Rewards          Low  ',28**  .37**  .30** 

N=345  <      .  '  , 


High  -11*  V31**  .30** 

N=295  ' 


A 


*    p  <0,05 
**    p  .<0".0l  < 
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conceptual  proper ties  and  assumptions  about  the  processes  of  attitude 
formation.     Thfese' alternative,  weigl|ting  schJmes  are  treated  in  detail  by 

i  -  'r"'' 

"  others,  and  will  not  be  described  here  (Wanous  &  Lawler,  1972;  Quinn  & 
Ma^ione,  197Jf;  Barth,  1974).  Wor  the  following,  analysis  two 'alternative 
"^rtnp  of  weighting  were  used  on  grounds  that  both,  have  shown  interesting 
properties  in  other  studies,  and  also  on  the  practical  grounds  that  they 
ched  the  available  data  for  the  present  atudy. 

The  first  form  of  ^,eighting  is  derived  from  Vroom's  orlglnali.sugges- 
.tion  (196A)  that  net  job  satisfaction  i^  the  sum  across  facets- of 
importance  of  each'^f  acet  multiplied  by  (the  amount  ot  actual  return  or 
outcome  for  that  Wt.     The  esseatial  proposition  is  that  the  im'pact  on  ■ 
satisfaction  of  abundance  or  deprivation  is  nil  for  facets  that  are  not 
■valued  at  all  and  very  great  for  those  assigned  high  l^ortance.  The 
second  form  of.weightlng  chosen  is  a  subtractive  index  in  which  the 
(standardized).,  facet  realization  amounts  are  subtracted  frori  the  standard- 
ized importance  ratings^.     While  tbe  conceptual  foundations. for  the  use  of 
importance  ratings  in  tlje  subtractive  index  are  problematic,  such  usage  has 
in  fact  achieved  successful  results  for  a  number  of   investigators  (e.g., 
Wanous  S-^lwler,  1972), 

The  correlations  between  the  weighted  and  the  unweighted  predictors 
(four  facets  each)  on  the  one, hand,  and  job  satisfaction  on  , the  other  are 
studied.    Job  satisfaction  is  represented  by.the  two  overall  measures  and  als6 
the  respondents'  specific  facet  satisfactW  in  each  case.     The  data 

show    consistently,  with  but  one  minor  exception  In  24  comparisons,  that 
weighting  of  Job  facet  realization  amounts  by  their  repfjective  degrees  of 
importance   typically, effect  of  decreasing"  rather  than  i)icreasinR  th^ 
concurrent' prediction  of  job  satisfaction.'    Multiple  regressions  similarly 


demonstrated  little  or  no  increment  in  prediction  fro^'  the  weighted  predi 
,over   the  realization  amounts  on  their  bwn. 
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,  •    \  Discussion  . 

;    This  attempt  to  imprbve' the  concurrent  prediction  of  job  satisfaction 
over  that  available  from  information  .about  the  objective  qualities  of  an  - 
individual's  job  knd  job  environment  was  a  failure.   'Noieana  was  found  td 
employ  inf ormatidn  about,  the  importance,©^  the  job  fac^s^o  the  indivld-" 
ual  to  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  concurrent  prediction  of  his  actual  job 
satisfaction.     In  this  failure  the  litqulry  Is  not;  unique,  as  this  outcome 
matches  tKosy' <Jf  other  Investlgatora,;  tiotably  "Wandus,  &  Lawlet  (i$7'i!)  ,  Quinn 
&  Mangione  (1973)  .-aVd  Barth  (1974), »who  used  somewhat ^different  Measure- 

ment  methods  or  data-'from  distinctively  different  populations.     There  is 

'  V)'  ■  ■■  - 

still  no  fersuasive  evidence  to,  provide -support  for  the  hypothesized  super- 
iority'of  importance-weighted  models  of  jqb  satisfaction.     The  conclusion 
reached  by  Quinn  and  Mangione  can  stand  without;*  modlf ifcation: 

•   •   •  ^;^?\y  replicated  .the  unanlfl[jousJy  f ijidinW 

\v,of  earlier  validation  Studies  but  showed  in  addition  that  Impo'r-  ■ 
tance  weighting  actually  decreases  the  y.alidlty  of  Job  saiis^  '  , 
faction.     The  presumed  theoretical  'help*  provided  by  the       '  ;^ 
principle  ot  importance-weighting  proved  inateaci  "to  be  an  empiri- 
;    .     cal  hindrance  in  estimating  overall  job  satisfaction.  Weightino 
of  satisfactory  ratings  by  importance  ratings,  whith  earlier  " 
studies  had.  shown  to  be  at  worst  a  rather  inhocuous  theoretical 
indulgence,  was  shown  by  the  present  data  to  be  aomethlrxg  worse 
than  innocuous  (p.  18). "  •. 


In  our  view,  however,  the , matter' is  not  yet  settled.    The  accumulation 
,  of  consistent  Wlrical  resets  across  s6me*  variety  of  meaW«nent  methods.- 
populations,  and  methods  for  weighting  is' not  to  be  ^etVaslde  lightly.  ^ 
Still,     the  logic  of  weightings  Is  so  impeccable.,  the  intuitive  . 
appeal  of  the  ^ea  of  individualistic  response  t^job  environments  Is  so 
stron^and  the  Ffresently  unaccountable  degree  of  variance  among  people  in 
their  experience  of  job  satisfaction  is  so- much  in  need  of  explanation, 
that  one  Is  drawn  into  a  search  'for  the  reasons  behind  'the  discouraging 
results  that  have  been  reported .  .  Also,  quite  apart  from  theory  and  ideology. 
It  is  statistically  implausiblfe,  although  not . imposslb/e,  t'hat  differences 
■In  "Importarice"  ratings  such  as  those  shown  in  Tables  3-6  must  remain  use- 
less in  improving  the  prediction  of  job  satisfaction.    There  are  two  kinds 
^of  plausible  reasons  for  failure:     perhaps  We  fall  to  discover  significant 
gains  from  individualistic  weighting  because;  of  faulty  rnethpdQi  perfiaps 
we  fall  because  we  work  with  an  oyer-simpllfled'VieW  of.^hov  indi^^^  ' 
ifl  brought  to  beair  In  thd  context  of  response  to  jobs. 

Methodological  Issues  '  '      '  - 

 ,  P   __          ■  .  ^  ....  .  ,.     -     ■  ^ 

■       >     .  ■  .  ■  • 

,  1.     gioJxe  ol'n^asur^    In  developing  measures  of  job  qualities  and 
Job  satisfactions,  investigators  go  to  considerable  trouble  to  narrow  their 
attention  to  Job  facets  that  are  impor tant  .,ti>  most  worjcers.     For  example. 
Smith,  et  al.  (1969)  and  fiarnowe,  et  al.   (1972)  engaged  in  careful  prelimi- 
nary  workSjo  eliminate  the  trivial  from  consideration.     They  may  have  done 
this  work  tob  wQll,   In  the ; sense ' that  only  factors  or  facet*  remain 'that 
are  quite  uniformly  of  ,>>igh  importance ' to  workers.     To,  t\xe  extent  that  this 
Is  the  case,  the  Indivlduul  differeiicfes  obtained  in  importance,  rat Ings  may 
be  differences  of  amaii  potential  effect.     This  notipn  finds  some  support 
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in  Table  2  which  establishes  thar  the  variances  of  scored  on  facet  reali- 
zation  exceed^fhese  on  facet  importance.     Yet  the  difference  is  not  so  ^ 
great  as  to  suggest  tfiat  scores  pp  facet  importance  c6uld^ have  no  appreci-  . 

•':  ;.,'i'  V  '*  '>:■'  '        ■  ■  '"  -i  .        \  ' 

able  effect  as  weights. 

2.     Scale  properties  of  the  measureV^    A  subtractive  "Veighting  scheme 
^  is  ,applied  with' risk  to  measures  that  lacic  comp&r^ble  and  equal  scale 

inrtervals.  '  Multiplicative  weighting  schemes  are  sensitive'  not  only  to 
.  the' risks  "^relevant  f or  subtractive  schemes,  but  also  .should-h^ve  an  absolute 

zero  point.     Perhaps,  the  usual  steps  to  moderate  these  risk^  are  inadequate, 

so  t:ha*t  the  weighting  introduces  mor^  of  error  than  of  Jvalid  information. 

Empirical  weighting  schemes  could,  be  used  to  help  deal  with  some  of  the3e^' 

t  .   "t  .  ■  '  .         '      ■  "  '  ' 

problems--fOT  the  subtract ive  model  by  allowing  the  relativd  weights  of 
importance  ;and  realization  to  be  determined  by  a-  multiple  regression,  and 
the  multiplicative  model,  by  taking  the  log  of  the  variables- and  performing 
*  a  multiple   regression.  ^.  When "  this  empirical  approach  tQ'.weighting  was  applied' 
to  thfiosiibtractive  model  for  one  facet  (Challenge)  it  wan  found,  however, 
that  there  waS:-no  incr^mqnt  in  prediction  of  total  f acet-sp^ecif ic  satisfaction 
over  that  available  from  realiz^ation,  alone ,  even  though  the  weights 
ge,perated  correspond  to  the  results  •  suggested  by  Table  5,  i.e.  a  positive 
weight  foryrtiralization  and  a  negat;iv^  weight^for  importance.  ;  '  \ 

•s:3v     Pre-weightlng  of  measures ,  iSifbjective  ratings  of  the  amount  of 

•      •  -  f  \-  .  ■ 

a  facet  in  one's  environment  may  already  take  into  account  Che  importance 

of  the  pa^fticular  face(^  tp  a  worker,     ^hls  k;^nd  of  preweighting  of  the 

wc^rkei^'s  report  of  the  amount  of  a  facet  he  or  she  receives  reduces  thp 

i  .  In  .  ... 

ablllty^fif  purer  measures  of  Importance  to  improve  prediction,  as  Importance, 
has  already  been  incorporated  into  the  measurement  of  working  conditions. 
In  regard  to  the  aubtractlve  index ,  however,  afuch  pte-rweightlng  is  not 

""^  ■    •  "^yid '    ■  ....  V  ■  '■  . 


stlhstantial  given '  the  genferaliy  low  cprrelations^ee  Table  of  realization 
and  importance •  '  .  ' 

^  ^-  •  iiigjl  intercorrelations  agg_n|;  predictors.    .  In  principle,  a' highly 

correUted^;  set  of  pifedlctors  does^not  allow  much  ;rook' f or;tB|l^  of     ,  ' 

prediction  by  weighting  of  the  cpmppnents.     Tl^si^ v^c, .^oblem- in  the  ' 
present  study  for  th^pubtractiye  index,  as  it  i's-hSf  co4osed  of 
^importance,  which  displays  quite^'low  corf^a^: ions  with  realization  ratings. 

does,  however,  carry  some  weight  for  the  multiplicative  index' Chich  is 
"mbrte  liabL^  tp^,be'  la^^^  \ 
Conceptual  Iqsues  *  .  °  . 

1.     MaxtmizlnR  vs.  optimizing.     AJ^l  "of  .the  approaches  cited  in  this 
report  to  weighte^l  predictors  of  job  .satisfaction,  share  a  common  set  of 
assumptions  of  a  very  simplistic  sort.  '  It  is  assumed  that  t;he  job  attributes, 
valued  by  most  people  are  in  short  supply 'such  that  few  peopli  h^y^^an 
excess,^.p^  their  job.     It  is,  thus,  a 

question  of  allocation  of  deficits,  and  the  view  of  "optimum  allocation"    ;  / 
of^deflclts  is  plausibly  to  be  patterned  according  to  the  Individual's 
priorfti.es  among  types  or  classes  of  job  rewards.     The  image  follows  that' 
the  cause-effect  relationships  are, linear,  monotonic,  and  additive  when 
weighted  according:  to  individual  priorities.     These  assumptions  are  com- 
patible with  the  usual  methods  of  measurement  and  analysis.     They  are 
Incompatibl't;  with  plausible  alterrtatlve  conceptions.''  '  It  is  known  that 
some  job  a^t^ibutes  do  not  have  a  linear  and  monotonic  relationship  with 
outcomes  such  as  satisfaction  (French,  1973)  but  display  strong  curvili-    .   '  .' 
nearlty*  with  peaks  In  mid-scale  such  that  a  larg£^•  portion  of  a  population; 
may  have  more  of  that  job  attrib'ute  than  Is  wanted,  thus  reversing  the  job 
attributfe's  causal  relationship  to  satisfaction.     Some  theories  such 


;  as  those  Of  Herzberg,  et  al.,  (1959)  an<J  Maslow  (1964),    while , con- 
troverislal,  Imply  the  prevalence  of  step  functions,  with  the  "step" 
differently  but  not  randomly  located? for  different  Individuals.     It  Is 
auggeat'ed  that  an  exploration  of  the  validity  of  the  llnear-monotonlc 
assumption  might  disclose  a  means  fot  Improving  olir  understanding  of  the 
etiology continuing  maintenance  of  Job  satisfaction. 

2.    Self  selection  ana  accommodation.      The  working .American  population  is 
rather  migratory  with  a  lilgh  rate  of  Job  and  employer  turnover,  much  of  it 
voluntary  In  search  of  a  better  fit  between  Job  and  person.     It  is  likely 
also  that  some  people  are  successful  in  achieving  a  fit  between  the  attrl- 
^butes  of  their  Job  and  their  personal  facet  priorities  by  modifications  in 
the  Job  itself,  or  by  the  adjustment  of  their  prlotities  to  the  realitiLes 
as  they^come  to  see  them.     Such  social  and  psychological  processes  can  be 

expected  to  result  in  there  being  a  sizeable  proportion  of  employed  people 

■       '       ■    ■  i 
in  Jobs  that  have  been  made  or  chosen  to  "fit".     In  sucH  cases,  one  should 

.  ■    ■  ■'      ■    ■        .  ■  '  ■     ."  t-''    ■  ■ 

expect  only  relatively  modest  discrepancies  bptwe^h  the  person's  felt  needs 

and  priorities,  oh  the  one  hand,  and  the  attributes  of  the  Job  situation 
on  the  otjier.    For  such  people,  the  prevalent  methods  for  determining 
optimum  individualized  weighting  in  the  measurement  of -Job  satisfaction 
would  be  treating  relatively  trivial  (although  measureable)  variations, 
Among  people  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  highly  satisfied  with  "^their  Jobs. 
A  mort  compelling  t^st  of  the  weighting  theory  would  be  obtained  if  the  work  were 
condentrated  in  sub-populations  selected  for  their  vulnerability  to  indi- 
vidualized discrepancy  between  wantsr>nd  realizations.    Such  populations 
ml^ht  be  those,  for  example,  of  relatively  low  overall  Job  satis- 
^^^lon,  or  those  suspected  of  being  "locked  in"  to'  their  Jobs,  or  those 
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>ho  have  had  only  a  brief  time  for  :|:he  job  search  and  acconmodatlon  processes 
to  have  had^thelr  fulleffect  (e.g.,  the  new  entrants  to  the  labor  force, 
and  those  relatively  new  lift  heir  present  Jobs) .  ^ 

3.    Rare  events.    The  contemporary  approach  to  the  Issues  of  weighting 
jbb  satisfaction  predictors  is  designed  to  exploit  the  prevalence  of  comMon 
conditions  as  to  job  attributes  and  job  satliafactlon,  and  to  fully  explplt  - 
the  power  of  large-N  population  statistics.    One  can  defend  this  approach,  ' 
-but  it  would  be  wise,  perhaps,  to  explore  the  possibility  that  essential 
Information  Is  missed  in  such  an  approach/  It  may  be  that  the  critical  . 
factors  of  an  individualistic  sort  tend  to  be  very  numerous  In  variety  wlt,h  , 
relatively  few  Instances  of  each  --  .I.e.  ,  rare  events.    It  Is  not  hard  to 
imagine  (or  to  recall)  examples  of  the  uncommon  but  compelling -discontinuities 
between  job  attributes  and  personal  needs  that  may  have  the  force  of 
rendering  Inconsequential  the  other  factors  of  f Itphat  may  be  present. 
An  approach  to  assess  the  significance,  |||^  any,  of  this  Idea  could  take  the 
form  of  (a)  modifying  the  measurement  of  job  attributes  and  jp>  facet 
priorities  by  Including  provisions  for  unique,  or  at  le&st  non-prevalent, 

facets    and  (b)  to  examine  and  compare  known  populaflbna,  some  susceptible 

■ ,  ■  V 

to  standard  weighting  procedures  and  others  displaying  clearly  the  operatlbn 
of  some  job  facet  not  included  In  the  stanclard  measurements. 
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ABSTRACT 


i     exlatence  la  widely  acknowledged  M6ng  survey  res 
.the  Irtpact  of  cognitive  sophistication  on  interview  responses  hal 
been  systematically  examined.    Tllis  paper  explores  tht^e  coanitlJe 
operations  in  which  cognitively  sophLticateS  a^rcogJui^S;  u^LU 
ticated  respondents  might  be  thought  to  differ      Plrsi-  I  1 

at  dlf;«rpnf?«^'^"'?'^  respondents,  thirdly,  should  perform  better 

mLsurfrordiffagln.  nr""?^  °'  cb?relations  ^ong  ' 

measures  of  different  dimensiona  of  job  characteristics.    ,  / 

r*.a-rH^^'^^K'*       Occupational  survey,  empirical  tests  of  the  predictions 
I^^jy         these  three  cognitive  operations,  reveal  t;,hat  cognitlJely 
aophistlcated  respondents  outperformed  their  less  lophist^caterdountex*. 
parts  on  the  indicators  of  abstraction  and  recall,  bur"e  revers^ 
wa,  found  in  the  case  of  differentiation.   ' Possible  explanations  were 
Jf^^%%^e^°^  .  -  i-pSc"tions 


Chapter  11. 


;  THE  IMPACT  OF  COGNIfflVE  SOPHISTICATION  . ON  1 
|0  AN ^OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEY 

r        ■  Su^y  researchers  have  long  known  that  surveys  elicit  different 
answers  from  cogi^ltively  sophisticated  and  cognitively  unsophisticated 
respondents.     Sophisticatied  respondents  give  longer,  more  elaborate  ^ 
responses  to  open-ended  questions  than   do  their  less  sophist Icated  counter 
parts.    They  gerierally-^uiyifsrstand  the  questions  better,  answer  •'Don't 
know"  less  frequently, -and  are  less  afttected  in  their  ariswera  by  varia- 
tions in  question  format ' (Schuman  &  Presser,  1977).'  On  the  othet  hand, 
they  are  more  likely  to  get^^jored,  to  feel  busy  and  imposed  upon,  to  argue 
about  the  wording  of  certain  questions,  and  to  query  the  merits  of  ithe 
entire  survey  enterp^se.     In  contrast,  less  cognitively  sophisticated 
respondents  are  more-i^^inclined  to  act  as  if  being  given  a  test,  to  worry 
that  their  answers  are  wrong,  to  apologize  for  their  lack  of  knowledge, 
.to  try  to  give  the  answer^they  think  the  interviewer  wants,  and  to  termi- 
nate  an  interview  prematurely  when  it  is  overly  abstract  or  confusing. 

Designers  of  surveys  try  to  counteract  ^orte  of  the  effects  of 
respondents'  sophistication.     For  example,  questions  are  generally  framed 
in  language'  that  virtually  all  respondents  can  understand.     Interview^  .are 


kept  abort,  enough  to  maintain  the  attention  of  the  leas  sophisticated  and 
the  "cooperation  of  the  tnore  sophisticated.    Alternatively,  modes  of  meas- 
urement^ther  than  seif-teport  may  be  adopted. to  offset  the  method 
variance,  associated  with  personal  interviews. 

One  of  the  more  thoughtful  analyses  of  the  effects  of  respondent 
X^so'phistication  appears  in  the  political  literature.    Converse  (1964)  cites 
persuasive  evidence  that  ^a  wide  variety  of  attitiidinal  and  ideological 
measures  on  political  topics  will  intercorrelate  m^e  highly  among  politi- 
cally sophisJ:icated  than  amonglpoliticaXly  unsophisticated  respondents. 
His  point- is  that  there  is  greater  intellectual  coherence  or  constralne 
among  the  cognitions  of  sbphisticated  people;  and" that  such  internal- con- 
sistency translates  into  higher  Correlations.    Bishop  (1976)  adds  that 
formal  education  provides  much  of  the  intellectual  sophistication  needed 
for  such  coi^istency  among  political  attitudes. 

The  present  paper  attempts  to  extend  th^views  of  Converse  and 
Bishop  to  a  more  differentiated  set  of  predictions  of  responses  to  an  > 
occupational  survey.    Under  some  circumstances,  that  is,  correlations 

■   ■  -  ^  ■ 

between  measures  will  be  greater  among  more  sot)hi8ticated  respondents,  but 
not  always.    -Specifically,  this  paper  proposes  three  cognitive  operations 
on  which  intellectually  sophisticated  respondents  would  be  expected  to 
outperform  those  less  sophisticated:    abstraction,  recall  and  differentia- 
tion.   Eacli  of  the.  three  cognitive  operations  generates  a  specif  ic 
prediction.        .  , 

'■- 

Abstraction 

The  capacity  for  abstract  thinking  is  one  of  the  core  dimensions 
of  intellectual  performance.    Accordingly,  cognitively  sophisticated 
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reapondentp  should  display  a  superior  capacity  to  entertain  hypothetical 
possibilities.  Including  Ideal  kltliations  that  diverge  from  thflr  actual^ 

•  ■'  .  '  d  .  . 

■        ■  •  ■  •-/  / 

clrcumstaneea.    In  this  connection,  Moch,  Cammann  and  Cooke  (1976) 
obtained  ratings  of  actual  Influence  and 'desired  Influence  In  various  occu- 
pational domains  from  respondents  who  differed  In  terms  of  education,  a 
useful  proxy  for  cognitive,  sophistication.    Specifically,  they  co^ected 
data  from  respdndents^tn  a  manufacturing  firm  (low  education,  mainly  high 
schoiol)  and  an  engineering  organization  <hlgh  education,'  mainly  college 
graduates)  concerning  their  Influence  In  three  domains:    work  activities, 
activities  Involving  the. allocation  of  personnel  resources,  and  coordina- 
tion activities.    Moch  et  al.  foutld  the  respondents  In  the  manufacturing 
firm  (low  education)  much  less  able  to  distinguish  between  actual  and 
desired  Influence ^over  personnel  resources  and  over  coordination  actlvr- 
ties  thaji  their  counterparts  In  the  engineering  organization  (high  educa- 
tlon).    No  such  difference  emerged  between  the  groups  with  respect  to 
actual  and  desired  Influence  over  work  activities. 

■**    ,    .  •    ■  ^ 

Ratings  of  the  Import ajice  of  job  facets  offer  another,  albeit  more 
Indirect,  means  of  tapping  the  ability  to  ab^tr^t  to  hypothetical  sta- 
tions.   When  respondents  cite  a  set  of  jotf'^facets  as  Impc^ant  to  them,  It 
may  be  Inferred  that;  their  ld6al  jobs  would  score  high  on  these  facets . 
Th\is,  Importance  ratings  may  be  Interpreted  as  Indicating  the  characteris- 
tics of  Ideal  jobs,  as  envisaged  by  respondents.    Cogiiltlvely  sophisticated 
respondents  should  be  able  to  draw  a  sharper  distinction  between  the  jobs 
they  currently  hold  and  the  types  of  jobs  they  would  like  to  have,  as  Indi- 
cated by  their  ratings  of  facet  Importance.    The  prediction  Implicit  here 
may  be  stated  In  operational  terms  as  hypothesis  one. 
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Hypothesis  one.  '  The  correlations- between^ the  descriptive  ratings 
of  job  facets  on  the  present  job  and  the  ratings  of  the  importance  oF  the  , 
same  job  facets  shoulJ^e  higher  among  the  less  cognitiVely  sophisticated 
respondents  than  among  the  iore  sophisticated  ones* 

Recall 

The  ability  to  recall  points  to  a  second  t)bint  of  divergence 
.  between' more  and  less- cognitively^  sophisticated  respondents.  Sophisticated 
workers  should  provide  mod||lcurate  retrospective  estimates  of  job  change. 
The  comparison  implicit- he"s  between  retrospectively-estimated  change 
and  measur,ed  change,  the  latter  defined  as  the  discrepancy  between  ratings 
of  job  facets  provided  by  the  same  workers  on  tw^  separate  occasions. 
Hyppthesis  two,  thus,  assumes  the  following  operational;  form;  '  i 

Hypothesis  The  relationship  between  retrospective  estimates 

of  chaAge  and  measXired  change  should  be  stronger  among  the  more  than  among 
the  less  cognitively  sophisticated  respondents. 

One  relevant  study  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  1965)  examined  the  accuracy  of  reports  of  previ,pus  hospital 
episod^  (excluding  maternal  deliveries).     It  measured  accuracy  of 'recall 
in  terms  of  the  absence  of  retrospective  underreporting  of  the  number  of 
one's  hospital  episodes  over  the- preceding  year.    The  investigators 
reported  a  weak,  positive,  but  not  entirely  linear   relationship -between 
education  and  accuracy  of  retrospective  recall  in  the  original  interviews.' 
Additional  data  from  follow-up  interviews  established  a^weak,  positive, 
and-  predominantly  linear  association  between  education  and  two  measures  of' 
accuracy  of.  recall:     (1)  correct  reporting  in  both  interviews  (scored  in  a  - 
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^  positive  direction),  and  (2)  failure  to  report  in  both  interviews .  (scored 
in  a. negative  direction).  ' 

Differentiation  IP 

Cognl||yely  sophisticated  respondents  may  be  presumed- to  perceive 
their  environments  as  highly  complex  and  should,  then,  evidence  a  greater 
capacity  to  differentiate  among  various  job  .facets!    Thus, "given  a  set  of 
measures  that  tap  different  dimensions  of  task  characterlstits,  a  sophis- 
ticated respondent  should  provide  a  relatively  differentiated  pattern  of 
.  responses.     In  comparison;  a  less  >ophisticated  worker  should  offer  a  more 
homogeneous  s^^  of  ratings.     In  accordance  with  the  notion  of  a  halo 
effect,  the  worker  should  tend  to  rate  the  job  as  favorable'on  all' dimen- 
sions, or  unfavorable  in  all  respects.     Hypothesis  thtee  summarizes  the 
major  prediction  in  operational  terms. 

Hypothesis  three.  The  correlations  among  ratings  of.  different , job 
facets  should  be  higher  among  the  less  than  the  more  cognitively  sophisti- 
cated respondents.  r 

Some  data  relevant  to  this  hyp&theisis  were  obtained  in«  the  study 
by  Moch  et  al.   (1976).  noted  earlier,  these  investigators  asked 

respondents  in  two  organizations  to  rate  the  extent  to  which  they  felt 
they  exercised  influence  in  work  activities,  activities  involving  the  allo- 
cation of  personnel  resources,  and  coordination  activities. ,  Moch  et  al. 
ifeported  the  degree  of  relationship  between  the  three  influence  domains 
for  respondents  in  each  organizati'^n.     Contrary  to  hypothesis  three,  for 
two  of  the  three  pairings  of  influence  domains  (work-personnel  and  work- 
coordination)  ,  the  inter-domain  correlations  among  the  engineers  exceeded 
those  among  the  employees  of  the  manufacturing  firm. 
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Afl,,for  fltudlea  n»re  matglnally  relevant  to  hypothesle-t^^^^  ^,,4, 
several  authors  have-^argued  that' field.  Independence /  i^concept  analogo^|^j 
|o  and  perhaps  partially  overlapping  cognitive  sophistication  (Vemon' 

1972)  ,  Implies  a  great€fi:|i^p(acl^^^      dif£iBrentlate.r  Gruenfeld  and 
^  Arbuthnot  (1969)  found  some  e^^ence  that,  on  a  task  which  required 
'subjects,  to  rate  ten  pee«  on  three  Icales,  high  scorers  on  field  Independ- 
oence  distinguished  .more  sharply  ainong^the  tren  individuals  rated,  and' among 
the  three  rating  scalds  used,  than  did  low  scorers.    The  concept  of 
"cognitive  complexity"  likewise  implies  a  greater  capacity  to  differen-  : 
tiate  among  dljiensioits  in  person  perception.      Schneler  (1977)  used  Bleri's 
measure  of  cognitive  complexity  (Bierl,  Atkins,  Briar,  Leamah,  Miller  S  . 
Trlpodi,  1966)  in  an  experimental  study  and  found  that  -for  two  kinds  of  - 
rating  scales,  the  more  complex  subjects  displayed  weaker  halo  effects  In 
their  perceptions  of  others  than  did  the  less  complex  subjects.    Bleri  et 
al.  's  (1966)  measure  correlated  only,  marginally  with  such .scholastic  aptl- 
tude  measures  as  the  SCAT  scales  (0.15  and*0.19,  respectively,  for  SCAT-V  - 
and  SCAT-Q;  Vannoy,'  1965)  and  correlated.  0.01  with  ratings  of  ''academic  ^ 
intelligence"  (Sechrest  &  Jacksbn,  1961).     In  line  with  Bleri's  (1961) 
conclusion  bas«d  on  an  earlier  Treview  of  the  evidence,  the  more  recent 
studies  cited  above  demonstrate  little  overlap  between  his  measure  of  cog- 
nitive complexity  and  intelligence  measures; 

•     Using, a  single  data  set.  the  present  study  endeavors  to  operationU- 
ize  and  then  test  the  three  hypotheses  listed  above.    The  measures  of  cog- 
nltlve  sophistication  ayailable  in  this  study  are  intelligence  and 
education* 
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*      Method  ,  •  t 

Sample  I    .  '  , 

The  ovtrall  design  of  thJ^s  two  phase  study,  of^ which  this  investi- 
gation is  a  paHn  is  described  in  detail  in  Ch^^ters  ^l  and  2.    The  present 
report  analy^zes  data., from  the '651  respondents.^who  participated  in- tha;V  .'. 
first  phase  of  the  study,  and  the  272. 'respondent  in.  title  sedbnd 

wave  Dfy^ata  gathering  about  "20  toon ths  lateir.     .  v         ^  ^ 

The  651  .respondents  in  Phase  I  belonged,  to  five  midwest  orgltniza- 
tlpns  (a  printing  firm,  a  research  arid  development  firm,  two  automotive 
supply  companies,  and  a  hospital).    The  272  respondents  interviewed  in 
Phase  II,  however,  belonged  to  only  the  latter  three  organizations .  Of 
the  651  workers  interviewed  in  Phase  I,  579  were  also  observed  at'^their 
jobs  by  trjaltied  observers  who  rated  the  jobs  on  a  diverse  set  of  Job  char- 
act^risti^,.    The,  training  of  observers  and.  the  observational  procedures 
in  Phase  I  are  described  in  detail  by  Jenkins,  Nadler,  Lawler,  and  Caminann 
(1975);  and  reproduced  in  Chapter  4  of  thi^'  report.     Of  the  272  Pbase  II 

'  ■  ,  '  -      ^  '        '  •  :  % 

respondents  interviewed,  147  were' also  , observed  ^a^t  their  jobs  by  >a'^ne^^.4^ 
differently  trained  set  of  ots^rvers.     The  modifications"  in  the^  training.* 
of  observets  and  the  procedures,  for  observing  in  .Phase  II  are  described  byV 
Jenkins  and  Nadler  in  Chapter  7.,  ^  . 

All  272  respondents  in  Phase  II  t>elonged  to  one  of  three  subcate^ 
gorles  according  to^their  jofi^  states  in  Phase  II  relative  to  PhaS6 ; I ^^^^ 

1.  One  hundred  and  sixty  three  Phase  II  respondents  who  were  in  the 
•     same  jobfethey  had  occupied  In  Pha&e  I, 

2.  Seventy  three  Phase  II  respondents  who  were  in  different  jobs 
from  the  ones  they  had  held  in  Phase  I. 


3.  •  Thirty  six  Phase  11  ^irespdndents^^^w^  some  Phise  I  .: 

•  • .    ■'  •  "  .  .  .1  .      ^  ^  ^ 

irespondents.  who  had  left' their  original  Jobs  between  phases,. 

.  ■  ■  •  ■       •  ■  '  ■  '  '■ 

discussion  of  the  sample  cpnppsltion  appears  in 
Chapters  1  atldv2.  *  ,    .H-'^  * 


Measures 


'A 


Pependent:  V^riables^,    Thlr.tiyvcme  1 
"bad"  working  cronditions  comprised  the  Quality  of  Employment  (QoE)  facets' 
scale's  (CHallenge,  Comfort,  Financial  Rewards,  and  "Resource  Adequacy--  ' 
Barnowe,  Manglone,  &  Quinn,  1972)  an^d  were  included  in  the  interview  '' 
schedules  used  4.n  both  phlases  bf  the, 'study.    Accordingly,  the  separate  QoE 
facets'  scores  were  computed  for  each  respondent,  as  were  the  total 
of^^imi  if^em&'na^e  preJent  QoE  scales  contain  only  31  of  the  33  items  used 
by  Barnowe  et  al.   (19^2).     Omitted  fronfthe  present  .ftt^dy  were  two' of  ..the ' 
11  items  in  the  QoE  scale  for  Cginfort.     The  correlation  between  the  nine 
item  and  11  item  sea] es, '  nonetheless is  0.  93.  v  / 

.      "   Shortened  forms  of  the  foa^  importance  scales  corresponding  to  the 
(i-e-i  Challenge,  Comfort,  ^^nancial  Rewa;rds,  and  Resource 
;>dequ4ey|LQui„n:&.Cobb",  W^if^  i^S^nistered  and  me^|i  scores  computed ' 

for  both  phases.    A  mean  of  the.vfour  facets'  -^ores  was  also  co'Suted  tO' 
obtain  an  Importance/Total  measure.  t. 
.  ...        To  measure  retffospectively-reported,  change ,  a  question  was- 
asked  in  the  interview  at ^  P^^^^^^^  with  regard  to  each  of .  12  as- 

pedts  of  me  jbb:     "During  the 'l,ast  i8 'months,  has  thefe  been  a  major 
change  .fo):  the  wolare,  no  major  change,  or  a  ra^or  ,;hange  fpr  the 
better  i>n^your  job  regarding- .,  .  j^^^ien' oi%e8yiaspect8,,>^H' ^  ; 
according  to  the  four  QoE  facets,  and  inean 'Scored  on  re^tJtted^change 
were  coniputed  for  each  faceit.  , ihe  iifean  of  ^11  ten  aspects  was  also  ' 
computed,  to;,  geriprate  a  facet-specific  ij^asure'  of  overall  reported  change. 


I  A  single  facet-free  measure  of  overall -reported  change  waiiillkew^ 
available.  .  It  coapareci  respon^fnta*^  jobs  at  Phase  1  an#5«h^i8e'll  on  a 
scale  with  fiv;  verbal  re8pfenfl|categorles  that  rang^^  Ibt^  worte" 

to  "a  lot 'better."-      ,.  .':V-\'';-v;v'4  •l'^''!':'' .    ■•  .■ 

;  Interview  measures  weife  coMtriictii  for  five  dimensions  of  intrin- 

.  sically  rewaj?^ling  job  characteristiGtf^'rThese'dimensions  included  ,t;he  four 
core  diiiens ions  identified  by  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971)^  labeled  here  as 
autonony,, variety,  task  completeness,  dnd  task  feedback;  «nd  a  dimension 
of  required  skills  suggested  by  Jenkins  et  al.  (OiapliM^  4);;,}^^^^ 
operat^lonalize  the  five  ^iiine^slohs,  twelve  interview  itis^  ^^ii  "^^le^c^^i^^^ 
as  Phise  J  measures,  and  fifteen  as  Phase  II  measures.    For  most  dlme£-  ' 
slons,  some  of  the  iteni  used  were.ifet  identical  in  th^^^        phases.  ' 

Separate,  observational  ia^aaiires  of  these,  fiv6  ,dlp«nsions  wei?e  con- 
structed and  reppt ted  for  each  phase  (Jenkins  et  al.,' Oiapter  4;1  Jehklns 
&  yNddler,  Chaptljr  7) .    The  observational  tr.ainlng  procedures  and  measures 
also  changed  somei/hat  beti^een  phases  .of  the  study.    For  each  phase  ani  ^  '  • 
each  dlm^nsdon,  the  mean  of  the  relevant  items  was  comptjted  separateiy ;  iedif^ 
the  interview  jneasure  and  for  the  observational  measure.  j 
;        ^    Control  Variables  (Cognitive  Sophistication) .    Interviewers ' 
ratings  of  r^spohdents'  general  intelligence  were  included  in  each  Phase 
using  k-  five-point  scale  ranging  from  livery  1^^^  Data 
from  pretest  samples  iridictfted  .that  these  ratings  correlated  0..72  with  the 
Anons  Quick  Test  of  intelligence.    The  autocorrelation  of  the  ratings  of 


1:.        -    l^iiMim^risioiia  of  task  completeness  and  required  skills  are 
referred  to  by  Jenkiiiis;  eft  al.  as  task  idenaty;,  and' skills  and  abilities, 
respectively.  '''T::'':- 
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intelligence  (with  different  raters  over  a  20  monlOi  lag)  was  0.46.  The 
scores  f rota -both  pj|ases  were,-  accordingly,  summed  to  provide  a  more  relia- 
ble scale  of  rated  intelligence  for  the, 236  respondents  who  were  inter- 
viewed in  both  phases. 

Since  number  of  years  of  formal  schooling  was  the  other  control 
variable  used  to  measure  cognitive  sophistication,  the  correlation 
obtained  between  rated  intelligence  and  education  was  relatively  encourag- 
ing (r  -  0.61). 

Reliabilities r    Measures  of  internal,  consistency  tend  to  give  rela- 
tively unbiased  estimates  of  a  scale's  reliability  only  for  homogeneous 
scales.     The^QoE  scales  were  not  designed  as  homogeneous  measures.  Accord- 
ingly, only  lower  bounds  for  the  reliability  of  the  QoE  scales  could  be 
derived  from  the  alphas  computed;  these  are  reported  in  Table  1..  Another 
source  of  lower  bounds  fot  the  reliability  of  the  QoE  scales  was  the  auto- 
correlations of  the  scales  over  the  20  month  lag    in  the  present  study, 
among  the  163  respondents  in  the  sapie  jobs  in  both  phases.     The  autocorre- 
lations appear  in  column  two  of  Table  1.     It  was  hoped  that  the^ higher  of 
,  the  two  lower  bounds  for  each  QoE  facet  that  appear  in  column  three  of  the 
table  would  afford  an  estimate  not  too  far  below  the  true  reliability  of 
the  facet  in  question. 

In  Chapter  8,  Gbitein  used  a  path  analytic  approach  to  measurement 
error  to  assess  lower  bounds  for  the  reliabilities  of  the  QoE  facets.  He 
identified  a  lower  bound  for  the  reliability  of  the  full  33  item  measure  of 
QoE/Total  of  0.66,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  0.66  found  for  the  present 
31  item  scale.     Again  using  path  analytic  procedures,  Goitein  reported 
the  reliability  of  a  particular  linear  combination  of  the  QoE  scales 
used  by  Barnowe  et  al.   (1972)  as  0.70.     The  reliabilities 
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Table  1 

/- 

Lower  Bound  Reliability  Estimates ,:0^f  the  Quality  of  Employment  Facets 


C\i-\  tl*      "X!  n  r>  r\.^ 

^Oh  racet 

Estimate 
Alpha 

of  Lower  Bound 
Autocorrelation 

Higher 
estimate  of  - 
the  Lower 
Bound 

Challenge 

0.72 

/  0.72 

0.72 

Comfort 

o.ag'^  ' 

0.46 

0.46 

Resource  Adequacy 

0.51 

0.47 

O.tSl 

Financial  Rewards 

0.12 

0,61  ^ 

0.61  / 

QoE/Total  ' 

d 

0.66 

0.66 

a 

Alphas  computed  on  the  1,497  respondents  of  th^  1972-73  Quality  pf 
Employment  Survey  (Qulnn  &  Shepard ,  1974) . 

^Autocorrelations  computed  among  the  163  respondents ' of  the  present 
study,  who  remained  in  the  same  jobs  over  the  20  months  intervening 
between  Phase  I  and  Phase  II. 


By  comparison, to  this  nine  Item  scale,  the  alpha  for  the  11  Item  scale 
Is  0.56. 

^QoE/Total  Is  so  clearly  heterogeneous  that  a  homogeneity  estimate  Is 
complete)^'  unsuitable  as  a  measure  of  reliability. 


o 
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in  column  three  in  Table  1  were  combined  using  Nunnall^r's  (1967,  p.  231) 
formula  for  the  reliability  of  linear'  combinations,  and  an  estimated  reli- 
ability .of  0.74  was  found  for  this  s^me  linear  combinatibn  of  the' present 
sqales.   Such    convergence  among  the  ^ji^idingS  obtained  from  di^ferent:  approache 
to  estimating  the  reliability  of  the  QoE  facet  scales  is  encouraging  and  in- 
spires confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  these  lower  bound  estimates. 

Measures  of  internal  consistency  of  the  shortened  forms  of  the 
Importance  facets'  scales  are  sfiown  in  Table  2.     They  were  not  particularly 
high  (0.54  to  0.60),  indicating  that  shortened  forms  of  the  Importance 
scales  may  not  have  been  desirable  substitutes  for  the  original  scales. 

The  alphas  computed  for  the  subacales  on  retrospectively-reported 
change  were  only  marginally  adequate,  except  for  Reported  Change/Challenge 
(0.80,  Table  2).^   The  quite  acceptable  alpha  computed  for  Reported 
Change/Total,  0.78,  probably  underestimated  the  measure 's . reliability 
because  the  scale  measured  change  In  diverse  aspects  of  the  Job. 

For  each  phase,  Jenkins  and  his  colleagues  (Chapters  4  and  7) 
computed  several  forms  of  reliability  coefficients  for  each  of  the  observa- 
,  tlonal  measures  of  the  Intrlnsl-cally' rewarding  dimensions  of  the  job 
(autonomy,  variety,  task  completeness,  task  feedback,  and  required  skills). 
,   The  alpha^^efflclents  of  thes^  scales  appear  In  Table  1.    Alpha  coeffi- 
cients -^ere  also  computed  for  the  Interview  measures  of  these  scales  and 
^^P^^^lllfo  ^^^-^^  3.     The  table  demonstrates  adequate  reliabilities  In  both 
phases  for  all  the  observational  scales  and  for  two  of  the  five  Interylew 
scales  as  well.     Reliabilities  of  the  interview  measures  were  marginal  for 
task  completeness  (0.56  and-  0.53  for  Phases  I  and  II,  respectively)  and  for 
variety  at  Phase  II  (0.61),  and  not  computable  for  the  single  item  measure 
of  task  feedback. 
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Table  2 


Internal  Consistency  Coefficients  and  Numbers  of  Items  In 
,Im|||^tance  and  Retrospective  Change  Scales 


^  Measures 


No.  of  Items 


Reliability 


Importance; 
Challenge 
Comfdrt 

Financial  Rewards 
Resource  Adequacy 


4 
3 
3 
1 


4. 60 

0.54 
0,58 


Retrospect  Iv  el  y-j^ 
reported  change; 

Challenge 

Comfort 

Flnanc^lal  ReWards 
Resource  Adequacy 
Total 


2 
3 
3 
2 
10 


/ 


0.80 
0.46 
0.52 
0.62 
0.78 


Alphas  computed  on  all  651  Phase  I  respondents. 

b  V 

Alphas  computed  on  all  272  Phas£  II  respondents. 

C  r'  ' 

Single  item  scale. 


c 
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Table  3 

Internal  Consistency  Measures  and  L  Number  of  Items  In  Interview  and 
Observational  Measures.of  -Five  Intriislcally  Rewarding  Dimensions  of  Work 


Phase  I 


Interview. 


Observation'' 


Phase  II 


Interview 


Observation ■ 


Alpha  reproduced  from  Jenkins  et  al.  report  in  Chapter  A. 
Alpha  reproduced  from  Jenkins  &  Nadler's  report  inS  Chapter  7 
Personal,  communication  from  D.  Jenkins,  June  1977. 


Dimension 

Alpha 

No, 

Items 

Alpha 

No. 
Items 

Alp|ia 

No. 
Items 

Alpha 

— t — 
.  No. 
Items 

Variety 

.77 

4 

.96 

J 

.01 

2 

.93 

— -'  1'.  . 
3 

Autonomy 

.72 

'3 

.•96 

4 

.86  . 

7 

■  .95 

5 

Task  completeness 

.56 

2 

.82 

3 

2 

.87 

2 

Task  Feedback 

^_a 

1 

.85 

3 

a 

1 

.84 

2 

Required  Skills 

f 

2 

.98 

4 

.76 

3 

.91 

3 

^Single  item  scale. » 

Alpha  computed  on  all  651  Phase  I  respondeints. 

7  .' 

1  • 

/ 
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Analysis  Plan      '  .  • ' 

Hypothesis  one.      The  test  of  hypothesis  one  required  <:orrelations 

between  quality  of  employment  (actual  job)  and  the  importance  ratings  (ideal 

job)  on  the  overall  measures  of  the  job,  as  veil  as  on  the  four  specific 

facets  (Challenge,  Comfort,  Financial  Rewar4s,  and  Resource  Adequacy).  The 

correlations  were  calculated  and  presented  separately  for  two  levels  of 

rated  intelligence,  below  the  median  and  abov^^he  median;     and,  likewise, 

for  three  levels  of  education,  less  than  a  high  school  diploma,  high  school 

diploma,  and  more  than  a  high  school  diploma. 
•     •  •  > 

On  the  issue  of  sample  size,  the  analysis  samples  used  to 

test  hypothesis  one  in  Phase  I  included,   for  levels  of  Intelligence,  those 
interviewed  at  both  phases  (N  -  236)  and,  for  the  control  on  education, 
all  respondents  interviewed  in  Phase  I  (N  -  651).     For  Phase  II,  the 
analysis  sample  for  intelligence  consisted  of  all  respondents  Interviewed 
at  both  phases  (N  »  236),  and  for  levels  of  education  all  respondents 
interviewed  in  Phase  II  (N  «  272). 

Hypothesis^  two.     Hypothesis  two  was  tested  using  two  statistical 
procedures,  the  first  of  which  involved  correlations  between  retrospec- 
tively-reported chailge  and  measured  change.     As  used  here,  measured  change 
consisted  of  the  Phase  II  QoE  facet  score  minus  the  corresponding  score 
for  Phase  I.    While  it  would  be  appropriate  to  correct  the  measured  change 
scores  for  the  reliabilities  of  the  measures  of  each  phase  (Lord,  1963)  , 
this  was  not  possible  since  unbiased  reliability  estimates  were  not  avail- 
able  for  the  QoE  facets.         ^  ' 

The  correlations  between  reported  and  measured  change  were 
presented  for  two  measures  of  overall  reported  change  (facet-specific  and 
facet-free)  against  a  single  facet-specific  indicator  of  measured  change, 
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and  for  measures  of  reported  and  measured  change  on  the  four  specific 
facets.     The  correlations  were  computed  for    the  two  levels  of  intelligence 
and   three  levels  of  education  cited 'above.  ' 

I,  In  addition,  the  correlations  were  presented  separately  for  the 

subgroup  of  workers  who  changed  jobs  between  Phases  I  and  II.     In  all  like- 
lihood, this  group  .experienced  more  change  in  job  characteristics  and, 
.   therefore,  offered  a, more  compelling  test  of  the  hypothesis.    When  split 
into  three  leyels  of  education,  however,  the  group  bf  job  changers  pro- 
duced cell  sizes  as  low  as  19,  thus  making  significant  differences  more 
difficult  to  obtain. 

The  predicted  differences  between  groups  in  the  sizes  of  correla- 
tions could,  however,  have^sen  from  occupational  differences,  such 
that  there  were  fewer  changes  in  working  conditions  on  the  jobs  of  the 
less  sophisticated  respondents  and,  thus,  a  restriction  of  range  that 
reduced  the  correlations  obtained  among  the  less  sophisticated  respond- 
ents.    Raw  regression  coefficients  (or  b  weights)  were,  adcdrdingly,  used 
to  predict  retrospectively-repoi;ted  change  on  the  QoE  facets  from  measured 
change  on  these  same  facets,  within  le>ela_of  the  two  control  variables. 
These  regression  coefficients  are  insensitive  to  problems  of  restriction 
of  range  and  indicate  the  mean  impact  in  number  of  scale  points  (of  the 
dependent  variable)  of  a  difference  of  one  Scale  point  of  the 'independent 
variable.     Significance  tests  of  differences  among  regression  weights' were 
performed  using  the '  procedures  developed  in  the  franiework  of  analysis  of 
covariance  for  the  homogeneity  of  slopes  for  different  groups. 

The  sample  sizes  involved  in  the  tests  of  hypothesis  two  were 
restricted  for  both  intelligence  and  education  to  the  number  of 
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respondents  interviewed  at  both  phases  (N  =  236).     For  an  additional 
analysis  within^ne  subgroup,   the  satnple  size  was  further  restricted  to 
'    the  number  of  workers  who  changed  jobs  between  the  two  phases  (N  «  73)  . 

Hypothesis  three.     To  test  hypothesis  three,  intercorrelations 
were  computed  ampng  the  measures  of  the  five  task  dimensions:  variety, 
autonomy,  task  completeness,  task  feedback,  and  required  skills. 
These  correlatibns  were  computed  for'each  of  the  levels  of  rated  intel-^ 
ligence  and  education  referred  to  above  and  for  each  phase  of  data 
collection.      These  correlations  were  obtained  separately  for  Phases  I 
and  II.     Hypothesis  three  predicts  higher  correlations  among  those  low 
than  those  high  on  intelligence  because  of  their  limited  capacity  to 
discriminate,  jand,  similarly,  higher  correlations  among  those  in  the  low 
level  of  eduQ^tion  (less  than  a  high  school  diploma)  than  those  in  the 
high  level  of  education  (more  than  a  high  school  diploma). 

Of  course,   the  oredicted  correlational  pattern' could  have  arisen 
for  an  entirely  differem:/>j:aason,  namely,  that  in  obj ective  . terms  the  five 
task  dimensions  were  more  closely  intercorrelated  in  the  jobs  held  by  the 
lessjas  opposed  to  the  more  intellectually  sophisticated.     This  is  possible 


since  the  more  (or  less)  sophisticated  workers  tend  to  be  concentrated  in 

/ 

different  types  of  jobs.     To  address  this  alternative  interpretation,  a  set 
of  correlations  parallel  to  those  cited  above  wag  derived  from  the  ratings 
of  observers.     Data  from  respondents  and  observers  were'  then  compared  as 
follows:     Observers  were!  expected  to  provide  relatively  objective  esti- 
mates of  the  correlations  among  different  task  dimensions  for  different 
Jobs.     Were  respondents  to  display  the  predicted  pattern  of  correlational 
differences  to  a  greater  extent  ^than  observers,  hypothesis  three  would  be  * 
supported.  ^ 
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The  different  analysis  samples  lised  to  test  hypothesis  three  varie 
widely  in  size  and  fre  therefore  potentially  confusing.     The  samples  for , 
intelligence  were  restricted  tro  those  .workers  interviewed  In  both  phases 
(since  the  measure  ^f  intelligence  was  based  on  two  separate  ratings  by  ' 
interviewers)  and,  further,  to  those  observed  in  a  given  phase  (N  -  210 
and  N  =  116    for  Phases  I  and  II .  respectively) ;    For  the  control  on  educa- 
tion, the  samples  Jare  restricted  merely  to  those  Interviewed  and  observed 
in  a  given  phase  /n  =579.  and  N  =  147  fpr  Phases  I , and  II ,  respectively) . 


Restfits 


Hypothesis  One; .  Actual  and  Ideal  Job 

The  df^ta  in  Tables  4-7  test  hypothesis  one's  assertion  that  cogni- 
tively  sophisticated  workers  should  distinguish  more  sharply  than  do  less  ° 
sophisticated  workers  between  the  jobs  they  currently  hold  and  the  jobs 
they, would  like  to. hold.     Specifically,   the  tables  indicate  that     as  pre- 
dieted,  the  correlations  between  QoE  (representing  the  jobs  workers  have) 
and  importance  (representing  the  Jobs  workers  would  like  to  have)  tend  to" 
be  higher  for  the  less  than  for  the  more  sophisticated  respondents..  In 
Phase  I,  workers  rated  low  on  intelligence  generate  a  higher  correlation 
(scored  in  a  positive  direction)  than  those  rated  high  between  the  overall 
indices  of  Quality  of  Employment  and  Importance  (Table  4).     The  difference 
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Table  '  A 


Phase  I  Correlations  between  Quality  of ^Employment  and  Importance  Ratings, 
by  Facets  and  by  Levels  of  Rated  Intelligence, 
f,.  .,     .  .      .  (M  s  appea,r  in  parentheses)         .    ;       •'  :  •'     ,  r 


QoE  and  Importance 

,  Intelligence  High  Intelligence 


Specific  Facet 

Challenge  '  ,24* 


Comfort  .  -,  06 


Financial  Rewairds 


Resource  Adequacy  ,21* 


Overall 


*P  <  0.05  / 
**P  <  ^1.01 


15 


21* 


V  (108)  (115) 


(107)      ,        S  '       -  (115) 


02 


(107)    .  (114) 


10 


(104)  •  (114) 


,05 


(108)  (115) 

■  i  .  ■ 
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between  the  correlations,  nonetheless,  does  not  attain  statistical  signlfi 
cange.     A  kltall.ar. pattern  of  insignificant  differences  in  the  direction 

edicted  characterizes  the  correlan.ons  fc),:  the  four  specific  facets.  m 
Table  5,  the  data  on  education  in  Phase  I  tell  k  similar  story.     For  the 
overall  measu^s  aAM  for  the  four  specific  facets,  the  correlations  for  , 
respondents  with  less  than  a  hig^h  School  diploma  are  more  positive,  than 
the  ..correlations  for  those  who«e  education  goes  beyond  a  high  school  " 
Viploma,  though  none  of  the  differences  is  statistically  significant. 

In  Phase  II  the  results  are  broadly,  similar  and,  thus,  again  in, 
•line  with  hypothesis  one^;    On  intelligence,   the  correlatibns  in  Table  6 
follow  the  expected  pattern  (higher  for  low  intelligence)  for  the  overall 
measui-es  and  for  all  specific  facets  ^((||j||urce  Adequacy.    .In  addi- 
tl6n,   the  differences  between  the  correlations  for  high  and  low  intelll-  , 
gence  are  significant  for  the  overall  Indices  and  for  Comfort;  '  The  data' 
on  education  In  Phasfe  II  support  hypothesis  one  for  the  overari  ratings  of 
the  job  and  for  all  specific  facets  except  Rfeaource  Adequacy  (Table  7) . 
In  the  :.cases  of  Comfort  and  Financial  Rewards,   the  correlations,  for  the 
two  extreme  highland  low  education  groups  differ  significantly. 

Hypothesis  Two:     Reported  versus  Measured  Change 

Shown  in  Tables  8-11  are  the  data  concerning  hypothesis  two.  This 
hypothesis  asserts.,  that  cOgnitlvely  sophisticated  workers  should  do  better 
than  those  less  sophisticated  at  recalling  accurately  and  reporting  retro- 
spectively on  the  changes  In  their  jobs  between  Phases  I  and  II.     %ble  8 
presents  the  correlations  between  change  reported  retrospectively  and  meas- 
ured change  (i.e.,  Phase  II  minus  Phase  . I  acoroa),  by  high  and  low  intelli- 
gence.    Ah  regards  overall  cJiange,  the  correlations  are  appreciably  but 
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.     ,     Table  .  5 

Phase  I  Cprrelatioris:  between  Quality  of  Emplayment  and  Importance  Ratings  , 
'  by  Facets  and  by  Levels  or  Education 

(N's  appear  in  pat^ntheses)  v,.; 


QoE  and  ' 
Importance 
Ratings 

Less  Than 
High  School 
Diploma 

High  School 
Diploma 

More  Than 
High  School  \ 
Diplbma" 

•Specific  Facet 

•  - 

Challenge  . 

.23** 

.35**  : 

'•20**  :■' 

(171) 

j  (203) 

;  Comfort 

-,03 

-r.05 

r.v09;    .  . 

i 

(171)     '  • 

;  :^268) 

(202) 

Financial  Rewards 

"    ■  .09 

.  10 

.03 

(168) 

.(266)  , 

'  (203) 

i      Resource  Adequacy 

.  21** 

.15* 

.09 

(166) 

(265) 

(200) 

Overall 

.  17** 

!  -.02 

(171) 

.  (269) 

(203) 

*P  <  0.05 
**p  <  0. 01 
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PMse  11  Correlations  between  Quality  of  Employment  and  Importance  Ratings. 

by  Facets  and  by  Levels  of  Rated  Intelligence                  ^  ' 
'        '            (N's  appear  in  parentheses) 

QoE  and  Importance 
Ratings 

Low  Intelligence  ^/ 

High  Intelligedce  " 

Specific  Facet 

„.  .... 

ChallengJ 

(104), 

.  28** 
(115) 

CiDnifbrt^          :  .  :\ 

-    V  •         .28**    .      >  .- 
(104) 

(113) 

Financial  Rewards 

■      '     ■         , 00  ' 
(113) 

(10^)  •■ 

Resource-  Adequacy  . 
> 

■         '..12  ^ 

(102) 

.19*. 

(112)  ; 

Overall                ,  ' 

i 

,.35** 
(104) 

.  07 

,  (ns) 

Difference  of  correlations;  between  Rroups  is  signif  leant ,  ^ 


Difference  of  correlations  bet 
*p  <  0.05 


ween  groups  Ifi  s Ign if  leant ,  p 


t).OL 
0.03, 


0.01 


Table  7 


Phase  II  Correlations  between  Quality  of  ETnp||yment  and  Importance' Ratings, 
.  ..  by  .facets  an^  by  Level^^^fc  Eduea^^^^ 
,(N' ^  appear  in  parentheses)  :  / 


'  QoE  and 
Importance 
^  Ratings 

Less  Than 
High  School 
Diploma  ; 

Hi^gh  School 
Diploma, 

.  i  iO  L  e    J.  lid  11  » .. 

'High  School 
Diploma 

Specific  Facet 

■. 

Challenge  V 

.  44**    ■  ^. 

.43** 

(76) 

C92) 

(92) 

Comfort^ 

.28* 

■ , « 

vol 

-.02 

(77) 

(90) 

(90) 

F inane ial  Re war d 

.  29** 

-.02 

^'  -.29** 

(81i 

'  (83) 

(91) 

Resource  Adeqoacy       '  ■ 

\14         •  . 

.11  - 

i    ■■  .19 

■.  o 

(75) 

(90)  . 

(90) 

t 

\ 

()vcra_U 

.34** 

.13  . 

.19  j 

(76)  • 

.     '^(92)  ■ 

(.92)  1 

^)ifforenco  of  corrolation.s  between  less  than  hip;h  school  diploma  group 
and  more  than  high  school  diploma  group  is  significant,  p  <  0.05." 

'nifference  of  correlations  between  less  thaw  high  *  sc  hob  1  dip  lom^^  group 
and  mor|  than  high  school  d  Iplom.a  group  is  signif  icant ,  p^  <  0. 0O02. 

.  *p  ^    0.05  ' 

**p  V  O.Ol  '        .        V  "       '  • 
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'  /   Table  8  • 

Correlations  and  Raw  Regression  Coefficients  o£  Reported  Change  on 
■     Measured  Change,  by  Facets  and  by  Levels  of  RateS  Intelligence 

(N  s-  appear  In  parentheses) 


Change 
Variable 


Specific  Facet 
Challenge^ 


Comfort 

Financial  Rewards 
Resource  Adequacy 

Overall 

, J'acet^Specif ic  measure 
of  Reported  Change  and 
Facet-Specific  measure 
of  Measured  Change 


Facet- Free  measure 
of  Reported  Change  and 
Facet-Specific  measure 
of  Measured  Change 


Low  High 
Intelligence  Intelligence 


Low  High 
Intelligence  Intelligence 


.10 

(103) 

.25* 

<103) 

.09 

(101) 

.37** 

(100) 


.  .45** 
(114) 

-.08 

(112)  , 

.13 

(111) 

.34** 

!.(110) 


.07. 
(103) 

,17 

(103) 

.06 

(101) 

.23 

(100) 


.41 

(114) 

-,05 

(112) 

.07 

(;il) 

.21 

(110) 


.23* 
(lt)0) 


.25* 

(103) 


.35** 

(111) 

N 

.40** 

(114) 


.17 

(100) 


.59 

(103) 


.30 

(111) 


1.08 
(114) 


'F,':,:?:'5"^?:?<2fj2'?""'-  ^  "  "        "-"^^  ^'^"'"cantly  different. 

52,9  - 


*p  <  0.05 
**p  <  0.01 
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not  siKniflcantly  larger  for  high. than  for  low  Intelligence  on  both  the  facef 
.   specific  and  facet-free  retrospective  measures  of  overall  reported  change.  As 
for  the  individual  facets  considered  in  the"  same  table,  the  predicted  pattern  '] 
holds  fo.  Challenge  fs-ignificant.  difference)  and  Financial  Regards,  but  not' 
for  comfort  (significant  differen^.in  the  reverse  direction)  or  Resource  Adequacy. 
Table  9  depicts  a  highly  similar  correlational  pattern  for  the  two  extreme  levels 
of  education.  -  In  fa.t.  comparisons  between  the  high  and  low  levels  of  education 
reveal  only  two  departures-  from  the  pattern  noted  above  for  intelligence.  First, 
the. trend  in  the- predicted . direction  for  the  facet-free' measures  of  overall  reported 
Change ^proves  statistically  significant and .  second.^the  trend  in  the  reverse ' 
direction  for  Comfort  falls  short  of  significance.  ' 

_     ^^^P^'^^  '^h^  i"^vitable  reduction  in  sample  size  involved,  hypoth- 
esis  two  receives  a  more  convincing  test  among  the  subsample  of  respondents 
.  who  changed  jobs  between  Phases  I  and  II  and  who.   thereby,  experienced  more 

changes  to  recall  and  report  accurately.     As  Table  I^demonstrate's,  the  . 
discrepancies  between  the  correlations  in  high  and  low  categories  of  intel- 
ligence  are  generally  larger  for  the  subsample  of  respondents  who  changed 
jobs.     This  trend  within  pairs  of  correlations  tbward  greater  differentia- 
tion in  the  predicted  direction  among  job  changers  applies  to  the  facet- 
specific  measure  of  overall  reported  change,  as  well,  as  to  Challenge  • 
(difference  still  significant  in  the  expected  direction). and  Financial 
Rewards,  with  the  correlations  for  Comfort  no  logger  significantly  ' 
different  in  the  reverse  direction.     The  parallel  data  on  job  changers  ty 
levels  of  education  in  Table  11  are  plagued  by  still  smaller  sample  sizes, 
yet  prove  quite  favorable  to  hypothesis  two.     For  the  facet-specific 


Table.9 


Less  Than 
High  Schpol 


Dlinenslon  Pa^r 

Diploma 
(Low) 

Diploma 
(Medium) 

-  1 

Spetiflc  Farpf 

Challenge^ 

-.02 

(66) 

(79) 

Comfort 

.15 

'.09 

(67) 

/•  (77) 

Financial  Rewards 

,.02 

.12 

(70)  ■ 

(70) 

Resource  Acjequacy 

(64) 

(78) ,  . 

More  Than 
High  School 
Diploma 
(High) 


Overall 

Facet-Specific  measure 
of  Reported  Change  and 
Facet-Specific  measure 
of  Measured  Change 

Facet; Free  measure'' 
■of  Reported  Change  and 
Facet-Specific  measure 
of  Measured  Change 


.32** 

(78) 

-.06 
(77) 

.20 

(77)- 

.'^3** 
(74) 


.14 

(66) 


.11 

(66) 


.36** 

(75) 


(.31** 
'(79) 


.33** 

(76) 


.48** 

'  (78) 


b 


Less  Than 
High  School 
Diploma 
(Low) 


,  More  Than 

High  School  High  School 

Diploma  Diploma 

(Medium)  '  (High) 


-.or 

.36 

.27 

(66V 

[IV 

,  (78) 

.09 

.06 

.04 

(67)' 

(77) 

(77)' 

.01 

<  .09 

.11 

(70) 

(70) 

(77) 

.26 

.21 

.23 

(64) 

• 

.  (78)' 

(74) 

n 

.12 

.28 

•  .27 

(66) 

(75) 

(76) 

.31 

'  .71 

1.32 

(66) 

-  (79) 

,  (78) 

in  all  three,groups.  f;;;:"  ^^^^^  ^ P<0.05;  b's  differ. significantly 

'[s  of  extreme  education  groups  significantly  different,  r  to  z,  p<0  02 
<0.05  .    ,  '  * 


*p<0,05 
**p<0.01 

o 
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Table  10 

gorrelatlons  and  Raw  Regression  Coefficients  of  Reported  Change  and  Measured 
fehange  amon^  Workers  who  Changed  Jobr,  by  Tacets  f^/'^^  ^^"^^"d 
,     by  Levels  of  Rated  Intelligence  " 
(N's  appear  In  prarentheses) 


Change 
Variable 


Specific  Facet 
Challenge^. 

Comfort 

Financial  Rewards 
Resource  Adequacy 


Low  High 
Intelligence  Intelligence 


.16 

.63** 

(32) 

(39) 

.15 

,03 

(32) 

(39) 

.12 

-.26 

(29)- 

(38) 

.6i** 

.52** 

(31)  ^ 

(37) 

Low  High 
Intelligence  Intelligence 


.11 

(32) 

.12 
(32) 

.06 

(29) 

.34 
(31) 


.52 
(39) 

.03 

(39) 

(38) 


Overall 

Facet- Specific  measures 
of  Reported  Change  and 
Facet-Specific  measures 
of  Measured  Change 


Facet-Free  measures 
of  Reported  Change  and 
Facet-Specific  measures 
of  Measured  Change 


.36 

(31) 


.21 
(32) 


,59'** 
C38) 


,  34* 

(39) 


,21 
(31) 


.50 

C32) 


.50 
(38) 


1,00 

(39) 


a  ,  .        /  ^    —  ^  

F,^:^'"6'24Tp'<'o'o^"'""•  ^  P<0,025;  b-s  significantly  different. 


**P<0,05 
p  <  0,01 


"i  ■      ■    '.  '  Tabled,  '     '  . 


Change; 
Variable 


Less  Than           ~-  More  Than. 

HlghS?hoo)  High  School  High  School 

Diploma'  ■  Diploma  Diploia  ' 

(Low)        (Medium)  (High) 


b 


j^peclf Ic  Facet 
Challenge 

Comfort 

Financial  Rewards 
Resource  Adequacy 

Overall. 

Facet-Specific  measures 
of  Reported  Change  and 
'Facet- Specific  measures 
of  Measured  Change 

Facet- Free  measures 
of  Reported  Change  and 
Facet- Specific  measures 
of  Measured  Change 


*p<0.05 
*'*p<0.01 


.02 
(23) 

.17 

(p) 

m 

(23) 

.54** 
(22) 


.08. 
(23) 


.09 
(23^ 
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■.68** 
(23) 

.02 

(23)  ' 

.16 

(19) 

.64*'* 
(23) 

.62** 

(22) 


.50** 

(25) 


.45* 
(26) 


LesslhiS  :     More  Than 

High  School  High  School  High  School 
Diploma       Diploma  Diploma' 
(Low)     ■  '(Medium)      (High)  ' 


.39* 

..01 

,45 

(26) 

(23) 

^'  (23) 

.19 

,.14 

V  .02 

(26) 

(23) 

¥  (23) 

.41* 

.00 

^  .12 

(26) 

.  (23) 

'  (19) 

.50** 

.24 

.46^ 

(24) 

(22) 

(23) 

.05 

(23) 


.40 
(22) 


.27 
(23) 


:60 
(23) 


.41 

(26)  ■ 

.18 

(26) 

.25 

(26) 

.25 

(24) 


.45 

(25) 
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taeasures  of  overall  repor^B  change,  the  compariS9ns  between  high  and  low 
education  exhibit  sharper  differences  in  the  predicted  idirection  among 
respondents  who  changed  jobs.     The  same  pattern  holds  for  Financial^ 
Rewards*     For  Comfort,  the  correlation  is  found  here  to  be  Ikrger  for  high 
than*  for  loy  education,  though  a  trend  in  the  reverse  direction  may  be  observed  . 
for  Resource  Adequacy,  ,  ' 

There  remains ,  nonetheless ,  the  previously  mentioned,  possibility 
that^  restriction  of  range  in  the  indices  of  measured  change  in  the  jobs  of 
the.less^sophisticated  workers  may  explain  the  reduced  correlations  in 
that  group.     Raw  regression  coefficients,  which  are  insensi'tive  tp  'restric- 
tion  of  range,  were,,  therefore,  computed  in  addition-to  the  correlations 
(Tables  8-^11),;     As  regards '  the  b  weights ,   the  directions  of  differences  ' 
between  groups  virtually  replicate  those  reported  earlier  for  the  correla- 
tions.    Similarly,   the  same  groups  and  variables  that  display  significant 
differences  for  correlations  also  display  significant  differences  for  the 
b's,  with  one  exception  for  the  larger  group  that  includes  both  those  who 
did  and  those  who^  did.not  change  jobs.     Whereas  a  significant  correlational 
difference  between  extreme  educational  groups  appears  for  the  facet-free  measure 
of  overall  reported  change  (Table  9),  only  marginally  significant  differences 
emerge  among  the  three  educational  groups  as  tested  by  an  omnibus  F-test 
for  homogeneity  of  slopes  of  the  three  groups  (F^  =  2 , 80;  p  < 0, 06)  ,  It 

should  be  noted  that  significance  tests  for  the  correlation  coefficients 
compare  only  the  two  extreme  educational  groups,  while  the  regression 
weights  are  tested  over  all  three  groups. 
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Hypothesis  Three;    Dimensions  of  Task  Characteristics  ,  ^ 

Tables  12-15  summarize  the  data  relevant  to  hypothesis  three. 
,  According  to  the  hypothesis,  task  characteristics  should  iiitercorrelate 
more  highly  (In  a  positive  dir'ection)  among  the  ^ess  than  among  .the  more' 
cognltively  sophisticated  workers,  because  less  sophisticated  workers  are 
hypothesized  to. have  less  capacity  to  discriminate.     Overall,  the  pattern 
observed  in  the  tables  dramatically  contradicts  this  hypothesis.     The  data 
demonstrate  clearly  that  the  ir^ore  sophisticated  respondents  display  higher 
inter^correlations  on  ratings. o^  job  facets  than  do  those  who  are  less 
sophisticated.     The  halo  effect,  in  short,  belongs  to  the  more,  rather, 
than  to  the  less,  sophisticated  individuals.     Since  the  task  characteris- 
tics are  so  confounded  with  one  another,  the  results  of  multiple  tests  of 
statistical  significance  would  be  misleading.     Accordingly,  only  the  over- 
all pattern  of  results  is  reported,    and    significance  tests  of  the  differ- 
ences were  not  performed. 

In 'Phase  I,  this  unexpected  pattern  occurs  for  iiitelligence  in 
seven  of  the  ten  correlational  pairs  based  on  the  five  task  dimensions 
(Table  12).     For  the  remaining  three  pairs  (vaii ety/autonomy,  variety/task 
feedback,  and  task  complete-ness/task  feedback),   the  correlations  are  iden- 
tical for  high  and  low  intelligence.     The  data  on  education  in  Phase  I 
convey  a  similar  impression  (Table  .13).     The  comparisons  between  high  educa- 
tion (more  .than  a  high  school  diploma)  and  low  education  (less  than  a  high 
school  diploma)  violate  the  predicted  pattern  in  nine  c^s^  out  of  ten,  and 
in  the  tenth  case,  variety/task  feedback,  the  correlations  for  high  and  low 
education  are  again  identical  (Table  13)^37  , 


Table  12 


Mult Imethod  Phase  1  Correlations  for^  Five  Job  Dlmenslo 

by  Rated  Ijitelllgence 
(N's  appear  in ^parentheses) 


ns, 


Intervifew 


Observaticfn 


Low  ' 


High  Low  .  High 

Dimension  Pair  Intelligence  Intelligence      '  IntelligenceHntelligenc. 


Variety 
/Autonomy 

/Task  Completeness 
/Task  Feedback 
/Required , Skills 


Autonomy 
/Task  Completene.ss 


/Task  Feedback 


/Required  Skills 


.  51** 
(98) 

.  06 

(98) 

.17 
(99) 

.71** 

(99) 


.10 

(98) 

.14 

(98) 

.38** 
(98) 


.  51** 
(110) 

.25** 
(110) 

.  17 

(110) 

.  75** 

(110); 


.32** 
(110) 

.32** 
(110) 

.  45** 
(lid) 


.88** 
(100) 

.  53** 
(100) 

.  33** 
(100) 

.83** 
(100) 

•'■\ 


.58** 
(100) 

.  33** 
(100) 

.84** 
(100) 


.93** 

(110) 

.67** 
(110) 

.32*j* 
(110) 

.86** 

(110) 


.63** 
(110)  ^ 

.26** 
(110)^ 

.84** 
(110) 


Task  Completeness 
/Task  Feedback 

/Required  Skills 


.  21* 

(98) 

.11 

(98) 


.21* 
(110) 

.24* 
(110) 


.61** 
(100) 

.45,v* 
(100) 


.  55** 
(110) 

.  70** 
(110) 


Task  Feedback 
/Required  Skills 


.13 

(99) 


.30** 
(llO) 


.  34** 
(100) 


.  .36** 
(110) 


*p  <  O.OS'' 
**p  <  0.01 
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Multlniethod  Phase  I  Correlation^  for  Five  Job  Dimensions,  by  Education 
(N's  appear  in  parentheses)  ,, 


Dimension  Pair 


Variety 
/Autonomy 

/Task  Coppleteness 
/Task  Feedback 
/Required  Skills 


Autonomy 

/Task  Completeness  ' 
/Task  Feedback 
/Required  Skills 


Less  Than  More  Than  Less  Than  .     ,  More  Than 

Hig  School  High  School  High  School  High  School  High  School  High  Schbol 

Dploma  Diploma,     Diploma        Diploma  Diploma  Diploma 

(Low)  (Medium)  . ..   (High)          (Low),    >  .(Medium)  (High) 


m) 

(235) 

.59** 

(195)  . 

.90** 

.  (146) 

.88** 

(235) 

.87** 

(195) 

'  .u 

(143) 

.18** 

(235) 

.30** 

(194)  . 

.54** 

(146) 

.47** 

(235)  ■ 

.56** 

(195) 

.30** 

,(145) 

,  ,21** 
■  (235,) 

.30** 
(194) 

,.30** 
(146) 

■  .19** 
(235) 

.25** 
.  (195) 

.76** 

(145) 

.  .63** 
^  (235) 

.79** 

,  (195) 

.84** 

(146)'  ■ 

.85** 

■  (235) 

.83** 
(195) 

.14- 
(143) 

.  .32** 
(235) 

.47** 
(194) 

.62** 
(146) 

.52** 
(235) 

.61** 
(195) 

.21** 

(144) 

.29** 

^  (235) 

.32** 
*  (194) 

.35** 

(146) 

.16* 

(235)  , 

.31** 
(195> 

,45** 

(144)  , 

.47** 

(235) 

.52** 
(195)  • 

.82**  . 
(146) 

.80** 

(235)   ■  ' 

•  .79** 
(195) 

Table  13  (continued) 


:  .Multi^ethod  Phfise  I  . Correlations  for  Five  Job  tiliBenslon?,  by  Education  •  ^ 

(N  8,  appear  In  parentheses) 


Dimension  Pair 


Intervi 


ew 


Observation 


Less  Than  More  Than  Less  Than  .  ■  .        -  More  Thah 

High  School  High  School  High  School  High  School  High  School  High  School  ' 

Diploma      Diploma  Diploma  .  Diploma      Diploma  Diploma 

(Low)  ,,  (Medium)  (High)  (Low)       (Medium)      "(High)  ' 

■  "  V      .  — — t  '  ■— 


Task  cpSEl^^^ 
/Task  Feedback 

■  ■  ■■  ,■ 
./Required  Skills 


.21**  ■ 

.36** 

4 

.,60** 

;4i**  ■ 

■  .57**'' 

(143)  . 

(235) 

(194) 

(146) 

(235)  ■ 

.  (195) 

.09 

\25** 

.32** 

.47** 

.42^* ", 

.62**! 
(195r 

(143) 

'  (235) 

(194) 

,  (146) 

=   (235)  ' 

Task  Feedback 
/Required  Skills 


.27** 

(r45) 


.20** 
(235) 


.33**' 
(194) 


.38** 

(146) 


.23** 

(235) 


.  .42** 
1(1^ 


*p  <  0.05 
<**p  <  0.01 


ff 
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Table  lA 

Multlmethod  Phase  II  Correlations  for  Five  Job  Dimensions,  by  Rated  Intelligence 

^  (N  s  appear  In  parentheses) 


Dimension  Pair 


Variety 
/Autonomy 

/Task  Completeness 
/Task  Feedback 


/Required  Skills 


Interview 


Observation 


Low  High 
Intelligence  Intelligence 


Low  High 
Intelligence  Intelligence 


.29* 

(51) 

.03 
(50) 

.02 
(51) 

.30* 
(51) 


.37** 

(59) 

.11 

(59) 

.  25 

(58)  , 

.  30* 
(59) 


.71** 
(55) 

58** 

.27* 
(54) 

.51** 
(55) 


.6-3** 
(57) 

.08 

(57)^ 

-.08 
(58) 

.55** 
(58) 


Autonomy 
/Task  Completeness 

/T^/sk  Feedback 

./Kcq/lred  Skills 


/Task  Kot'dback 
/Keqii  I  rod   Sk  1 1  Is 


.2  9* 
.  (51) 

•.27 
(52) 

.37** 

(52) 


,  ;J9** 

(51) 

.  ■}  1  * 

(51) 


.  22 
(59) 

.39** 

(58) 

.4  0** 

(59) 


.4  7** 

(5H) 

-.18 

(59) 


.33* 

.01 

(55) 

(57) 

.21  ^ 

-.25 

(54) 

(57) 

.  65** 

.7  0** 

(55) 

(57) 

.  34** 

.  39** 

(54) 

(57) 

.  34** 

-.02 

(55) 


(57) 


yjL^}^  j'Xt'dback 
/ftoqulrod   Ski  1  I, 
.■4 


.43** 

(52) 


.  10 

(58) 


.  14' 

(54) 


■ .  1  ) 

(58) 


.*i>  <  o.os 

O    n   V  -0.01 
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TaUe  15  ■ 

,/}.. 

Multiinethod  Phase  II  Correlations. for  F;lve  Job  Dimensions,  by  Education 

(N's  appear  in  parentheses) 


Interview 


Observation 


Less  Than 


""^^                        More  Than       Less  Than  '  More  Than  , 

High  School  High  School  High  School     High  School  High  School  High  School' 
Diploma    ..  Dinlom;!       fUnlomn'  n-ininma  th„i  


;  Dimension  Pair 


Variety 


(Low)' 


Diploma 
(Medium) 


Diploma' 
(High) 


Diploma  Diploma  Dlplqma 
(Low)        (Medium) '  "(High) 


/Autonomy 

>  .21 

.31* 

.62** 

.73** 

.74** 

.48** 

.  (31)  , 

(58) 

(34) 

(50)  , 

(58) 

/Task  Completeness 

-.08'  f- 

.11 

.10 

.59**  ' 

.49H 

.11 

(31) 

(50)  ' 

(57) 

■  (34) 

(50)' 

(58) 

/Task  Feedback 

.  ,,10 

-  .14 

.24 

.37* 

.18 

.20 

(31) 

(48) 

(58) 

(33) 

(50) 

(58) 

/Required  Skills 

'  .23' 

.56** 

.30* 

'  .61** 

.54** 

.44** 

,.(31) 

(50) 

(58) 

(34) 

(51).. 

(58) 

Autonomy 


/Task  Coraplotoness 

.03 

.36*^' 

.31*" 

.44** 

.  .10 

•  .08 

(32) 

(51) 

(57) 

'  (34) 

'  (50)  ■ 

(58) 

/Task  .Feedback 

.44** 

.43** 

.34** 

.29 

.24 

-.14 

•  (.32), 

(49) 

,(58).  ■ 

(33) 

(49) 

,  (58) 

/  Required  Skills 

.29* 

.47** 

•  .64** 

.75** 

.49** 

.(12) 

(31) 

(58)  . 

.    ■  (34) 

(50) 

(58) 
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Table  15  (continued) 


Multlmethod  Phase  II  Correlations  for  Five  Job  Dimensions,  by  Education: 

(N's  appear 'in  parentheses) 


Dimension  Pair 


Task  Completeness 
/Task  Feedback 

/Required  Skills 


Interview 


Observation 


Less  Than 

High  School  High  School ,  High  School 

Diploma  Diploma  Diploma 

(Low)  (Medium)  (High) 


Less  Than  Mote  Than 

High  School  High  School  High  School 

Diploma  ^  •  Diploma  Diploma'  . 

(Low)    ■    (Medium)  (High) 


.38* 

.^59** 

.53** 

.  .41**' 

.23 

(32) 

(49) 

(57) 

(33) 

(49) 

(58) 

-.08 

(32) 

.03 

(51) 

.26* 

(57) 

.66** 

(34) 

•  .10 
(50)* 

.05 

(58) 

Task  Feedback 
/Required  Skills 


.32 

(32) 


1 13 

(49) 


.28* 

(58) 


.22 

(33) 


.14. 
(50) 


.09 
(58) 


*p  <  0.05 
**P  <  0.01 
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The  correlations  from  Phase  II  shovm  in  Tables  14  and  15  are  less 
consistently  ordered  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  predicted  by  hypoth- 
esis three.     For  intelligence,  six  of  the  correlational  pairs  differ  in 
the  unexpected  direction,   three  in  the  expected  direction,  and  the  other 
pair  of  correlations  (variety/required  skills)  are  identical  (Table  14)  . 
For  the  high  and  low  levels  of  education,  eight  of  the  ten  comparisons  show 
•    1^        higher  correlations  among  the  more  highly  educated  workers,  with  only  two 
of  the  correlational  pairs  running  ih  the  opposite  (i.e.,  expected)  direc- 
tion (Table  15).     These  results  are  inconsistent  with'  hypothesis  three. 

The  correlations  for  observers  in  Tables  12-15  follow  the  pattern 
opposite  to  that  found  for  respondents.,    llius,  objective  task  characteris- 
tics do  not  explain  the  correlational  differences  among  respondents  at 
various  levels  of  cognitive  sophistication.     Specifically,  the  correlations 
among  the  observer-rated  dimensions  tend  to  be  higher  on  the  jobs  of  the 
^     less  sophisticated  respondents  than  on  the  jobs  of  the  more  sophisticated 
respondents,   the  trend  being  stronger  for  education  (Tables  13  &  15) 
than  for  rated  intelligence  (Tables  12  &  14),   and  much  stronger 'for  Phase 
II   (Tables  14  &  15)   than  for  Phase  I   (Tables  12  &  13) . 

Discussion 

The  data  in  the  present  s^^idy  support  two  of  the  three  hypotheses 
concerning  the  impact  'ot  the  cognttLve  sophistication  of  workers  on  their 
responses  to  an  occupational  survey.  Hypothesis  one  predicts  higher  corre- 
lations between  descriptive  and  importance  ratings  for  various  Job  facets 
among  less  soph  I  st  ica  toil  respondents,  on  account  of  their  Mmlteil  ability 
\  to  abstract  to  hypothetical  situations  (e.g.,  an   idccil  job).     For  controls 
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on  both  intelligence  and  education,   the  correlational  diffe|*ences  are 
broadly  in  accord  with  the  hypothesis  in  both  phases  for  the  overall  meas- 
ures and  for  the  specific  job  facets.     The  predominantly  favorable  results 
for  hypothesis  one  correspond  to  those  reported  by  Moch  et  al.   (1976)  in 
which  less  sophisticated  respondents  .evidenced  a  lower  capacity  to  distin-- 
guish  between  actual  and  desired  influence  in  two  of  three  work  domains. 

In  line  with  hypothesis  two,   the  relationship  between  retrospective 
estimates  of  change  and  jneasured  change  is  stronger  overall  among  more 
sophisticated  respondents,  presumably  because  of  their  greater  capacity  to 
recall  past  events  and  changes.     Hypothesis  two  receives  only  moderate 
support  in  the  larger  .sample,  which  includes  those  who  did  and  also  those, 
who  did  not  chan^jobs.     With  the  sample  confined  to  worker^  who  changed 
jobs,   the  data  provide  somewhat  more  convincing  evidence  in  support  of 
hypothesis  two»     As  regcirds  pertinent  literature,   the  positive  findings 
for  hypothesis  two  parallel  those  reported, in  the  study  on  recall  of 
hospital  episodes   (U.S.  Department  of  Health,   Education,  and  Welfare, 
1965).      ^  .  . 

The  third  hypothesis  proposes  that,   because  of  their  limited 
ability  to  d Ls c r LmLna te ,   less  coRnltlvely  sophisticated  workers  should 
generate  higher  Interoorrclatlons  among  measures  of  different  Job  facets> 
Contrary  to  hypothesis  three,   the  Intercorrelatlons  among  measures  of 
facets  are  hLgher   for  workers  classified  as  cognltLvely  sophisticated  than 
for  those   thou)7,ht  to  he   less  sophisticated.     This  reversed  correlational 
pattern  proves  s t r(Mij>ei'       r  Phn.se   I    than   for  Phase  II. 

The  (lata  aw  observer:;,  wlu^  are  presumed  t:o  provide  a  more  objec- 
tive estimate  of  the   Intercorrelatlons  among  Job  facets,  conform  to  the 
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correlational  pattern  predicted  for  workers,'  that  is,  higher  intercorrela- 
tions  among  observers  watching  the  jobs  of  less  sophisticated  workers. 
The  dorrelational  pattern  obtained  for  observers  emerges  much  more  defini- 
tively in  Phase  II  than  in  Phase  I.     The  data  on  hypothesis"  three  indicate, 
therefore,   that  objective  task  characterist;ics  (as  reported  by  observers) 
do  not  explain  away  the  unexpected  correlational  pattern  obtained  for  ■ 
respondents. 

Nonetheless,   the  particularly  strong  tendency  in  Phase  II  for  relatively 
higher  intercorrelations  among  the  observers'   ratings  of  the  jobs  of  the 
less  sophisticated  workers  may  explain  why  the  respondents'  data  are  not 
ordered  as  consistently  against  hypothesis   tliree  in  Phase  II  as  Lhey  are  in 
Phase  I,     As  noted,  observers  provide    relatively  objective  and  workers 
relatively  subjective  ratings  of  the  task  dimensions " o f  jobs.^     The  relatively 
higher    Interrchit  Lousliips  among  dLmensions  of  tlie  jobs  of  the  less  sopliis- 
ticated    workers    in  Phase   li  may  liave  ILmlted  the  extent  to\^hieli  these 
workri-s    ^unild  d  L  C  f  c  ren  t  La  Le  mxmI  l  s  L  Lcally  among  the  dimensions. 


If,   as  suggestoLl,    the  oliservers   p  rov  i  tie   relaL  i  vely  o|\iecfLve  ^ 
rat  Lugs     the  tli.ffercnce  between  the  patterns  of   iutorcorrelatlony.  of 
ohservers'  raLlngs  at  Phases    I   ami   II    is  puzzling.     This  may  hL  understood 
as.  result,  ing  from  tlu^  partLeuLar  samp.Les  usetl   in  IMiasos   I   and  1  I  T .  in 
Phase   I,  379  it>hs  were  ohservetr,  whereas   in  Phase  11   only   1.47    i  * 


oh^^  we  ri» 


Ohservetl.     SLmu^   these   LA7  jobs  :\v\'     not  a   raucU>m  sample  of   tie  original 

(and   Ln  fact    Inelutle     some  jolvri  not  t>hserved  at   Phase  l)V  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  the  pattern  of  intercorrelations  would  be  the  same 
ft>r  the  two  samples.     When  the  t>h-verver  data  of   the  two  phases  art* 
reanalyzeil  within  a  sample  of    ]ohi\   restricted   to   those    jobs  oliservtul  in 
hot.h  Phases    1    antl   11  where   {  lu^    job  otuaipant    iiatl  wot   ehaugetl   (N  -  76), 
quite  sLmMar  patterns  of   In  te  r  i:i>r  le  I  a  t  i  ons   in  tin*  two  phases    art:    t  t>und  . 
As   in  the   largtM"  j;ainpie,   of  coui'se,    tin*  aviM'age  correlation  across  )t>bs 
is     smaller  at  Phase   11,   a.s  a   resulX^ot    tiie  training  effort  at  Phase  II 
•ti>  reduce  ha  U>  effects  among  observt^f^i .  .  . 
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Placed  in  the  context  of  existing  liferature,  negative  findings  in 
,^the  present  study  regarding  hypothesis  three  square  with  the  results 
obtained  in  the  most  comparable  previous  study  (Moch  et  ai,,   1976),  The 
latter  study  noted  a  trend  toward  higher  correlations  among  sophisticated 
than  unsophisticated  respondents  as  regards  their  ratiTigs  of  their 
influence  in  differwt  domains  of  work.     Studies  that  have  successfully 
demonstrated  greater  halo  effects  among  less  sophisticated,  respondents 
(Gruenfeld  &  Arbuthnot,  1969;  Schneier.   1977)  have  used  measures  of  sophis- 
tication  such  as  field-dependence  and  cognitive  complexity  that  overlap 
only  slightly  with  the  intelligence  dimensions  studied  here  (Sechrest  & 
Jackson,  1961;-  Vannoy,  1965;  Vernon,  1972). 

Although  no  obvious  explanation  emerges  to  account  for  the  nega- 
tive findings  on  hypothesis  three,  one  possible  interpretation  may  be 
cited.     To.  a  certajln  extent,   the  task  of  rating  a  job  on  five  intrinsically 
rewarding  job  dimensions  may  generate  pressure  toward  cognitive  consistency. 
More  intellectually  sophisticated  respondents  may  feel  obliged  to  describe 
their  jobs  as   favorable  on  one,  characteristic  if  they  have  already  rated  it 
high  on  another.     Thus,   they  may  display  a  more  articulated  '^implicit 
organizational  theory"  than  do  their  lef^is  sophisticated  counterparts  (cf, 
Eden  and  Levlatan,   1975,   for  a  demonstration  of  the  effect  of  an  ^'implicit  . 
tlieory"  ot    leadership).     Less  sophisticated  respondents,   conversely,  may  ^ 
exhibit  less  awareness  of,   or  concern  about,   the  discrepancies  among  their 
ratings  of  various  positive  job  attributes. 

For  all  three  hypothes(»s,   highly  similar  results  were  obtained  in 
<'    tlie  study  tor  the  two  measures  of  cognitive  sapii  Is  t  Lcation :    -rated  intelli- 
gence and   l«fvel  of  education,    'Tills  Is  not  surprising,  as  the  two  measures 
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intercbrrelate  almost  as  highly  as  the  reliability  of  the  ratings  of  intel- 
ligence by  interviewers  permits.     The  sources  of  the  discrepancie.s  between 
the  results  obtained  for  intelligence  and  for  education  are  difficult  to 
pinpoint,  We  the  analyses  differ  not  only  in  terms  of  the  control  vari- 
able used  (and  its  reliability) ,  but  also  with  respect  to  sample  size, 
number  of  categories and  e^ftremlty  of  groups  compared.' 

_    In  conclusion,   the  results  obtained  in  this  study  have  implications 
ffir  future  occupational  and  perhaps  other  surveys\     Cogni-tively  sophisti- 
cated and  unsophisticated  respondents  appear  to  dif fet  in  at  least  two  cog- 
nftive  operations,  abstraction  and  recall.     Sometimes  these  cognitive  dif- 
fcmces  lead  to  higher  correlations  among  the  more  sophisticated  respond- 
ents (hypothesis  two),  as  was  true  of  Converse's  (1964)  political  research; 
other  times  the  correlations  are  higher  among  the  .less  intellectually 
sophisticated   (hypothesis  one).     Thus,  when  survey  researchers  ask  q"^ues- 
tions  that  require  such  cognitive  operations  as  abstraction  or  recall, 
they  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  respondent  sophistication  may 
affect  the  answers  they  receive,   as  well  as  the  relationships-  among  these 
answers.      If  so,   tliey  should  perhaps  consider  conducting  their  statistical 
analyses  separately   for  the  subsamples  of  cognltively  sophisticated  and 
unsophis Li  Gated  respondents . 

•  I 
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variables  suggested  by  pi^ior  research,  and  five  outcome     or  criterion 
variables  representing  ro'le  strain.  uccome,  or  criterion,  , 

■   .  !  . '  % 

Jhe  results  provide  bnly  weak  and  partial  support  for  sCch  a 'modal  i 

no  ^^port^fairin'rrT'^^'/"^^^^^"'"^  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^^  overload  al  ' 
deruuHz  tdL)  tL^  ^t'"-?  ^  -  intervening  val:jlabl4  (skill  un- 
rM^;^  n  u      -         ^""^^  "^^^^  suggest  that  there  may  be,  a  direct  causal- 

ofottrt'r^-bt::!"  ^°^^l'^"^^-"^^^  -^  -l^--in,  iithout/int:;^^^^^^^^^ 

v;  ^  ■  .  '    '  '■<.-:. 

/fn.i/^  \^  proposed  that  the  ^hain-o\-causationvmodel  a!&  specified  *or 
c^^i  '    i  inappropriate  to  the  problem  and  that  "more 

Hui^elt  d  r  'Tt^'-  .1?^  alternative  moJe C 

fit  rhrJn;        ^••^^'"•^Ifl^'^^^r  additive  model  of  causff^ion  appeared  to 
tit  the  data-employed  in  this -analys  is ,        .  > 
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Chapter  12 

"    ROLE  AMBIGUITY  AND  ROLE. STRAIN:     A  SEARCH 
FOR,  INTERVENING -  VARIABLES 

I   There  is  mMch  evidence  that  ambiguous  roles  in  work  organizations 
are  ^ssociated  with  aversive  psychological  and  physiological  states  of,  •  ' 
the  rd^le' occupant   (Beehr,  1974 ;  '^Caplan  &  Jones,  197A;  French  &  'caplan, 
1973;|i4amner  &  Tosi^  ^^97^;  House      Rizzo,  1972;  Kahn  fet  al.',  1964;  ' 
Lyons|,   1971).     It  has.  further  beert  shown  that  for  employees  with*a 
low  tolerance  for  ambiguity,   tWLs  association  is  particularly  strong' 
(Beehjr,  1974;   Lyons,   1971 ;  "Kahn"-^  et  al ,  ,  196A )  .  - 

The  question  oT  why . amb igu it^  in  organizational  roles  is  stressful 
ha6  .been  investigated   in  very  few  studies.  !  The  usual  assumpt  ion  is/that 

.the.  ambiguity  itself  is  tens  ioh-^  prod  uc  ing   (S  inha ,   1950)  .     Indeed,    it  has 

^     ■ .    '      .  ■  *  '   ■    *  ■        »  . 

been  argued  that  the  tendency  of  some  people  to  iseek  reduction  of 
ambiguity  in  their  environment  is  evidence  for  such  aversion  to  ambiguity  ^ 
(Adorno  et  al.  ,   1950;   Frenkel-Briins^lck, 1949;  Mlllon,   1957 ;'.  Smock,  1955).. 
Ambiguity  reduction  may  take  a  varlfitj^cuf  .forms,   gue4v^s  stereotyping, 
resisting  change,  and  speed   in  seei^  clear  shapes  within  ambiguous  visual 
stimuli.     Withdrawal  from  arabiguou\;  situations  is-  another^jresponse  indi- 
eating  aversi6n  to  ambiguity.     Quinn,   Fine,  and  Lev  it  in  *(  1^970)  showed  that 
ambiguity  regard  ing  .wha  t  a  worker^'s  daily  work  routine  would  be-  was  related 
to  turnover  j^among  n^w.  bluo  collar  employees  at  an  au'tomoh  11  e.y^iant ,  and 
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;Lyons^(1971)  found  that  role  ambiguity  was  related  to  subsequent  voluntary 
.     Curnover-f among  registered  nurses  at  a  large  hospital- 

Aside  fr.om  direct  avers Ive  ef  fects  of  role  ambiguity.  It  has  been  ,     :  ' 
.proposed  fchat  other  variables  may  intervene  In  causal  chains  between  rble 
ambiguity  and  role  strain  In  work  roles.     French  and  Caplan' (1973)  found 
that  role  ambiguity  was  related  to  the' underutlUzatlon  of  the  skills  and 
abilities  of  male  administrators,  engineers,  and  scientists  at  Goddard  - 
„ Spa.e.  Flight  Center .     Obviously.   If  It  Is  not  clear  how  an  employee  should 
use  his  skills,  he  will  not  be  able  .to  use  them  fully.  .  I^cause  underutl- 
Uzatlon  of  skills  was  related  to  role  strain  In  that  study  (also  In 
Margolls,  Kroes  &  Qulnn-,  1974),  French  and  Caplan  suggested  a  model  In  whl?h 
part  of  the  averslve  effect  of  role  ambiguity  Is  due  to  Its  effect  on  th^ 
underutiUzatlon  of  skills.     According  to  the  mod^l,  role  ambulgulty 'leads 
to  underutilization  of  skills  which  leads  to  role  strain.  \ 

Kahn  ^nd  Quinn  (1970)  hypothesized  that  role  ambiguity  Is  relifeted  to    .  . 
Individual  role  strain  through  another  Intervening  vai-lable,  role  overload. 
They  argue  that  role  overload  "is  one  potential  by-prodact  "of  role  ambiguity, 
particularly  where  the  ambiguous  expectations  are  evaluat lonal :     the  role 
occupant  must  constantly  keep  doing   'more'   to  be  certain  that  he  has  at 
least  done  •enough'".     Role  overload,  having  more  work  to  do  than  can  be 
done  in, the  tim^ available,  can  result  In  such  a  sltuatlo^,  and  role  over-  ' 
load  has  been  shown  related  to  role  strain  among  employees  and  students 
(French  &  Caplatr,  1973;  Caplan      Jones,   1974)   /  •  '  ' 

^  A^'^-P^P^'^  ^Poyts  a  , test  of  three  hypotheses.     The  first  hypothesis 

,  »    Is  that  role  ambiguity  Is  related  to  role  strain  through  Its  Influence  on 
..    ■  role  overload;   the  second  hypothesis  Is  that  role  ambiguity  Is  related  tro  ■ 

o  •./      7  '        ■  ■ 
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strain  through  its.  influence  on  underutilization  of  skills;  and  the  third 
hypothesis  is  that  role  ambiguity  is  directly  related  to  role  strain,  i.e.. 
it  has  some  effect  on  role  strain  in  addition  to  any  effect  it  might  have 
through  role  over'lo^d  and  underutilization  of  skills. 

.  ■■  :  ■  ^    ■  ■  V 

Method  i 

;  Sample  ■ 

\  , 

1  ,      '  *  , 

The  sample  comprised  649  pebple  employed  full-time  (35  hours  or  more 
per  week)  by  five  Midwestern  worlt  organizations:     a  printing  dompany,  a 
small  research  and  development  company,   two  automotive  supply  companies,  and 
the  four  services  departments  of  a. hospital.     All  supervisors  were  in  the 
sample,  and  non-supervisors  wer'e  jsystematically  sampled  "at  rates  varying 
from  25  percent  to  100  percent.     The  responsie  rate  was  72.9  percent. 

Measures  '  -       .  \  '  " 

/  >  / 

Data  were  collected  during  a  90  minute  structured  interview -in  the 
respondent's  home.  ^ 

Role  ambiguity  was  measured  by  a  four-item  index  (r,     =  .69)/  Examples 

•  iCK. 

of  items  are^    "I  can  predict  what  others  will  expect  of  me  tomorrow",  anS 
"I  am  clear  what  others  expect  of  me  on  my  job".     The  items  were  rated  from 
'      'Very  true"  to  "not  at  all  true"  on  a  four-point  scale.  ^  '  * 

Five  role  strains  were  measured.     Job   dissatisf ac/ion  was  measured  by 
^  four-item  subset  .(r^^j^  =  .80)  of  Quinn  and  S  he  par  d '  sS4^7^  global  job 


\     ^ick  ~  ^P®^™^^-^^o^  index  reliability  estimate  based  uf)on  median  item 
intercorrelationis . 
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satisfaction,  index.     A  typica;  item  w^a  .UAll  in  all,  how  satisfied  would 
you  say  you  are  with  your  job?''  rate*  from  'Very  satisfied"  to  "not  at  all  ' 
satisfied"  on  a  four-point  scaXe.     The  life  dissatisfaction  measure 
(r^^  -  .79)  consisted  of  a  nine-item  subset  *o£  Quinn  and  Shepard's  (i974) 
life^satisfaction  indeW.     There  were  seven  seven-point  semantic  differential 
items,  e.g.,  "discouraging-hopeful",  and  two  fixed-alternative  questions, 
e.g.,  "Taking. all  things  together,  how  would  you  say  things  are  these  days?  ' 
Would  you  say  ypu're  very  happy,  pretty  happy,  or  not  too  happy  these  days?" 
Low  self-estj^m  was  measured  by  a  three-item  subset   (r^^'=   .68)  of  Quinn  and  ' 
Shepard's  (1974)   seven-point  semantic  differential  scale.     An  example  is 
"saccessful-unsuccespful".     The  depressed  mood  index  (r,  ,   =  .71)  was  a 

K  K 

ten-item  index  taken  from  Quinn  and  Shepard   (1974).     A  sample  item  is,  "I  ' 
feel  down-hearted  and  blue",  rated  on  a  four-point  scale  from  "often"  to 
-"never".     Fatigue  (r^^  -  .  71>  was  measured  by  three  items,   e.g..,  "In  the 
last  year  how  of tert  did  you  feel  completely  worn  out  at  the  end  of  the  day?"  / 
^rated  on  a  four-point  scale  from  "often      to  "neverVW  a  fourth     item  / 
asking  the  respondent  to  indicate  Which  step  on  a  seven-step  ladder  indicated 
"how  much  pep  and  energy  (you've)  had-lately".     The  top  step  represented' 
always  being  full  of  pep  and  energy,  and  the  bottom  step  indicated  never  ' 
having  any  pep  or  energy.  . 

Role  overload  was  measured  by  two  items   (r^^  =  .47),  e.g.,   "I  am  given 
enough  time  to  do' what  others  expect  of  me",   rated  on^a  four-poknt  scale  " 
-from^'very  true"  to  "not  at  hll  true".  .         '     '  ' 

Underutilization  of  skills  was  measured  by  a  three-item  index.  The 
first  item,   the  level  of  education   (on  an  eight  point  scale  from  ""none"  to 
■'graduate 'or  protessioiial  training")  required  to  do  the  employee's  job,  was 
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subtracted  from^the  second  item,  the  level  of  education  of  the  employee, 
(on  the  same  eight-point  scale).     This  difference  was  added  to  the  third 
Item,  "Through  your  previous  experience  and  training,  do  you  have -some 
skills  that  you  would.like  to  be  using  in  your  work  but  can'i  use  on  your 
present  job?"  coded  seven  ^or  "yes"  and  zero  for  "no". 

The  intercorrelations  among  these  measures  appear  in  Table  1. 

Analyses 

The  first  two  hypotheses  were  tested  by  finding  the  significance  of  . 
the  dif££c^e  between  the  following  correlations:     the  zero-order  corre-  A 
lation  betweenroie  ambiguity  and  the  corresponding  role  strain  with  the  * 
effect  of  the  propose'd  intervening  variable  held  constant.     If  the  third 
hypothesis  was  correct  this  partial  cprrelation  would  be  significant. 

^  Results  •  .  .  " 

The  first  column  of  Table  1.  shows  that  role  ambiguity  was  related  to 
each  of  the  five  role  strains  and  alsp  related   (r  =  .45,  p  <  .Oi;   to  role 
overload.     The  second  column  of  Table  1  shows  that- role  overload  was 
related  to  each  role  strain.     Table -2  shows  that  the  differences  between 
the  zero-order  correlations  (ambiguity-strains)  and  the/partial  correlations 
(effects  of  overload  removed)  were  large  enough  to  suggest  weak  support  for 
the  Urst  hypothesis  for  three  of  the  five-'role  strains:     job  dissatisfaction 
(P:-  .b5),  low  self-esteem  (p  <  :iO),  and  fatigue  (p  <  .10).     ,  .  - 

,  While  underutilization  of  skills  was  .related  to  four  of  the  five  roles- 
strains  (see  Table  1),"  it  was  not  'signif  icanMy  related  to  role  ambiguity 
(r  =  .07),  and  therefore, 'it  could  not  act  as  an  Intervening  variable 
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Table  1 


Intercorrelations  among  All  Variables 
(N  =  649)  / 


.  1 


•  2 


1. 

2. 

Role  Ambiguity 
Role  Overload 

(.69)^ 
.45 

(.47) 

• 

1 

3. 

Skill  Underutilization 

.07^ 

.05^ 

4. 

Job  Dissatisfaction 

.22 

.27 

.27 

(.80)  . 

5. 

Life  Dissatisfaction 

.09 

.10 

.06 

.27 

(.79) 

6. 

Low  Self-esteem 

.19 

.18' 

.  14 

.25 

.28 

(.68) 

7. 

Depressed  Mood 

.16  . 

.16 

.43 

.39 

.31 

(.71) 

8. 

Fatigue  ' 

.12 

.18 

.12 

.22 

"'.36 

.19 

.36 

—  ; — 

(.7i; 


Figures  in  parentheses  are  reliability  estimates  (Spearman-Brown)  based'  upon  median- item 
intercorrelations.  . 

''Not  significant;  all  other  correlations  a\re  g^^if leant ,  p  <  .01. 
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Table  2 

Relationship  of  Role^ Ambiguity  to  Role  Strain  through  Role  Overload 


Role  Strain 


1- 

Correlation 
between 
role  ambiguity 
and  rol6 
strain  (N  =  614) 


Correlation 
J*  between 
role  ambiguity 
and  role 
strain  with 
role  overload 
held  constant 
(N  =  628) 


Significance  of 
difference 
between 


Job  dissatisfaction 

.22** 

.11** 

."05 

Life  dissatisfaction 

.09** 

.05 

n.  s. 

Low  self-esteem 

.19** 

.12** 

P  < 

.10 

Depressed  mood 

.16** 

.10** 

n.  s. 

Fatigue 

.12** 

.04 

p  < 

.10 

*p  <  .01 


f 
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-between  role  ambiguity  an4  rqle  strain  in  a  causal  chain,     thus,  the  second 
hypothesis  was  not  supported,  ^ 

Since  the  second  hypothesis  was  not  supjported  by  the  data,  t;he. testing 
of  the  third  hypothesis  required  that  only  role  overload  be  held  constant 
in  computing  the  partial  correlations  between  role^mbig^lty  and  role  strain. 

'The  Second  column  of  Table  2^shows  that  these  partial  correlations  were 
greater  than  zero  for  three  of  the  five  rolp  strains:     job  dissatisfaction 
(p  <  .01),  low  self-esteem  (p  <  .01),  and  depression  (p  <  .01).     Thus,  the' 
third  hypothesis  was  sup^ted  ^or  these  role  strains. 


Discussiort-ifc 


This  study  sought  to  clarify  the  question,  why  role  ambiguity  is  re- 
lated to  averslve  consequences  for  role  occupants..     Tl^fe  model  tested  was  a~ 
simple  sequential  chain/of  causation  in  which  role  ambiguity  resulted  in  X 
(an  intervening  variable)  which  in  turn  was  experienced  as  being  aversive 
by  each  of  several  strain  criteria.     This  chain  model,  and  two  proposed 
intervening  variables,  were  examined  with  reference  to  five  strain  criteria. 

The  results  provide  only  weak  and  partial  support  for  such  a  model  in 
the  case  of  one.  intervening  variable,  role  overload,  and  no  support  at  all 
in  the  case  of  the  other,   i.e.,  underutilizatio^  of  skills.     The  results 
also  suggest  that  there.may  be  a  direct  causal  relationship  between  role 
ambiguity  and  role  strain,  although  the  evidence  is  slight  and  omitted 
consideration   of  other  possible  intervening  variables.  .  ' 

It  is  fclear  that  the  simple  chain  of  causation  model,  implied  or 
asserted  in  previous  research,  is  inappropriate  to  the  problem,  and  that  a 
re  complex  moJ^l  must  be  invok^.   Such  a  more  complex  model  may  well 
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provide  ^otr  a  set  of  causal  f actors^'operating  in  an  additive,  subst itutivl^ 
or  interactive  way  to  generate  the  role  strain  outcomes.     In  addition,  thete 
is  the  possibility  that  the  role  strains,  here  defined  as  outcomes,  may  also 
operate  as  *'cau5es"  as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  fatigue  itself  causing 
or  enhancing  role  overload.  *  In  any  case,  the  exploration  of  such  more 
complex  models  appeared  inappropriate  1  to  the  available   data  which  are 

.   .  I       .       .  • 

limited  to  concurrent  measures  and  havie  the  defect  of  possible  error  from 
correlated  response  bias.     An  application  of  multiple  regression  analysis  to 
the  present  data,  however,  suggests  that  a  simple  linear  additive  model  is 

•  ,  »  ■  *  'f;  .  .  .  .      •  ■ 

suffi^r^^ent  to  account  for  nearly  all  of  the  criterion  variance  available 
for  prediction  with  the  set  of  hypothesized  causal  variables  of  role  " 
ambiguity,  role  overload ,'  and  skill  underutili2at;ion.     The  relevant  data  are 
summarized  in  Table  3.  ,      -  - 
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Table  3 

ipleand  Partial  Correlations  between  Three  Role  St 
Predictors  and  Five  Role  Strain  Criteria 


Partial' Corre^ions 

• 

Criteria 

Role- 

AthH "i  trit  i  t-\7 

Role 
uverload 

Skill  Under- 
UtiXization 

Multiple 
Correlation 

faction 

•  19** 

.30** 

y\.4i** 

Life  Dissatis~ 
''faction 

•  05 

1  . 07 

.06  V 

.14** 

'Low  Self- 
Esteem 

.  > 

•  12** 

.10** 

.13** 

.25** 

Depressed 
Mood 

.  1 

.10**  ' 

.09** 

'  .13**  ' 

.23** 

Fatigue 

.04 

.14** 

.  13** 

.22** 

**p  <  .01 
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PERGEIVBD  SITUATIONAL  MODERATORS  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
-  -  ^   SUBJECTIVE  ROLE  AMBI.GUITY^^ ANb  ROLE  STRAIN 
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ABSTRACT 


uf"!''''^         ^"''"^^'^  °"  personality  moderatars  of  t^he 
relationship  between  organizational  stress  and  individual  sfrain. 
ihis  study  was  a  search  for  situational  moderators  of  the  rfeU- ' 
tionship  between  one  organizational  stress,  role  ambiguity}  and/ 
four  psychological  strains:    Job  dissatisfaction,  life  disLtisj- 
faction,  low  self-esteem,  and  depressed  mood.    Three  situational 
characteristic^  were  hypothesized  to 'moderate  the  relatibriship  \ 
by  reducing  itd  strength:    group  cohesiveness,  supervisor /support, 
and  autonomy.    Group  cohesiveness  moderated  the  relationship  ' 
between  role  ambiguity  and  two  of  the  role  strains,  but  the  direc- 
tion of  its  moderating  influence  was  inconsistent.    An  ei^plana-' 
tion  was  offered  for  this  result.-  Supervisor  support  sh«iwe4,a 
nonsignificant  tendency  to  reduce  the. strength  of  the  relation^ 
ship  between  role  ambiguity  and  role  strain.    Autonomy  t'ended  to 
moderate  the  relationship  in  the .expected  direction  siKiiific^ntlv 
and  strongly.  "  ^ 
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.    '        ^  '       .     Critter  Ij*  -        -  '  . 

PERCEIVED  SITUATIONAL  MODERATORS  OF  THE  ,JIELATI0NSH]3»  BETWEEN  ) 


'SUBJEfeTpE  l6tE  iy^IGUITY  AND  ROlE  ^TRAIN" 


V  Itole  stress  l^fitiy  aspect  of  role  expectations  that  has  iadverse  ionse- 
quences  (role  straili)  for  Individual  role  incumbents,  "(Kahn  &  Wnn,  19/70). 
Most  research  on -role  stress  ha^^ocused" -on  sampies  representative  o/r  / 
limited  populations,  1  for 'example,  a  single  role  of '  a"  small  number  of  -'brgani- 
zational  roles  (^rencSh  &  itaplan,  1973;  Lyons  ,j:^1971;  Paul,  1974;  Ri:/z^, 
House,  &  Lirtzmani  1976;  Caplan  &  Jones,  19740- 

.  -  In  addition  to  the  use  of  narrow  samples,  most  previous  .research  fias 
been' limited,  to  the  ihivestigation,  of  the  direct,  overall  relationship 
betw'e^  role  stress  a'n^  role  strain.    "A  .f ew  ^esear.chers  have  test/ed  person- 
allty  characteristics  pohnson  &  Sti-nson,  J.975;  Kahn,  Wolfe,  Quiiin,  Sooek, 
&  Rosenthal,  1964;  Lyot^s,  1971;  Caplan  &  Jones,  1974)  'as 


61(1)^^3^  firs^ppeared  in  the  Journal^ of  Applied  Psychcr^ogy,  1976, 

**  >  This  study  is  ^/^»QA.,aiL,^  author's  doctoral  dissertation,  "Role 
Ambiguity  as  a  RoleiflStress :    ^on?S'^^Hoa>rating  and' Intervehing  Variables , " 
which  was  cOmpl^ii^ted.  at  the  University  oXMichigan. 

-  Tha  Author  wishes ^to' thank  Edward pord in,  .Robert  Cooke,  Jack  Drexler, 
Larry  Mich^elseh,  Robert  Qu inn.  and  St^ley  Seashore  far  their  help  during 
various  stages  of  work  qn  this  article.V 

:■    '  .n  ..  \: \ 


■'  va^afcl^'s  in  a  yol^  ptress  model*.    Ther.e.ha's  baen  no  serious  attempt, 


.however,  to  feesfjaltuatlonal  characteristies  as  moderators  af  the  rela- 
tlphshlp  between/ role  stress  and.stralh.  / 


/        In  thls-^^tudy'.'thr  characteristics  were  hypothesized  as 

moderators  o|;|the  reUtionehip  between  role  stress  and  role  strain.  Grdup 
cohesiven^ss  ^^fid  supervisor  support  were  proposed  as  moderators  because  of 
..the  argument  by  Kahn  and  .Quinn  (1970) rtha't  psychological  support  in  thd 
presence  of  stress  may  reduce  role  strain.     (Presumably,  cohesive  groups  « 
mp,re  I  supportive  than  noncohesive  groups.)     Autonomy  also  was  hygothe- 


are 


sized  asja  modera,tor.    If  -tjie'  role  expectatians  that  others  ^end  to :  the  . 
fo'cAl  person  are  stressftxl,  people  with  job"  autonomy  may  define  .their  own 
rol^  expebj^Bpil^s;  resulting-Jtn  reduced  role  strain. 


^     This:  sEmy  added  to  the  knowledge  from  previous  studies  of  role 
stress  in  two  ways;     First ,  the  v'klriety '  of  roles  and' of  organizations,  was 
greater,  so.  that  the  results  would' be  representative  of  phendn/ena  that 
are. widely  dispersed  In  the  world  of  work.    Sfecond,  sl^atlpnal  rather 
tjhan  personality  moderators  were  examined,  ^ole  ambiguity,  that  .Is, 
uncertainty  regarding  what  Is  expected  on  one's  job,  was  chosen,  for 
ailalysis  because  of  the  long  history- of ;  psychological  research  on 
ambiguity,  and  because  of  the  Kahn  et.  al.  (1964)  finding  Jthat  role  ' 
ai4lgulty  Is  felt  to,  a  stressful  exti|^f  by  about  one  ty^rd.of  the  American 
male,  wage  and  salary  workers.     Four  psychological  role  strains  were^ meas- 
ured:   job  dissatisfaction^  life  dissatisfaction^  low  self-esteem,  and 
depressed  mood.     ^  '  ,       <  .  .\ 

The  specific  hypotheses,  were  that  role  ambiguity^  more  strongly 
related  to  the  role  strains  (a)  among  people  In  noncohesive  groups  than 
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.among  people  In^coheisive  groups,,  (b)  among  people  \!/ith*  nohsuppbrtlve  ' 
supervisors 'than  among  people  ^wlth  stipportlve,  supers  an^  (c)  atnong. 

people  in p4ople  in  autonomou^  roles.  , 

.  ■  *■  '  "".  ■  ^  '    .  -       "      •  '        ■■■  *.       '  '        i  r 

'.         '      •."  ■  ^llethod  \  .  ■  ^ 

Sample  ...  ^ 

The  sample  comprised  651  respondents  employed  35  hours  or  more  per/ 

■      ^  ■    '         / '   ■  ^  .'^ '  '  .  '  '    ■■,  /' ' ' 

\week  by  f  Ive  midwest ern  work;  organizations:     a  printing  company  (n  «  1^3)  , 

'  y  ,      .  '■^•■^  V  /    ;    ■/         •'  •7j'- 

a  staall  research  and  developtaentj  company  (la  =  21)  ,  two  automotive  sujpply 

companies  (ng  «  120  and  124)^  and  four  services  departments  of  a  hipspital 

( jn  «  213) .     These  organisations  were"  chosen  in  part  on  the  criterion  t^iat 

they  contain. a  diverse  set  of  jobs,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  occupa- 

tional  census  codes  of  the  resp(|tidents  roughly  match  the  codes  ^o^if  a 

ua|:ional  sample  of  workers  (Beehr  ,  1974)  .  \a11  supfervisors  were  included' 

in  the  sample,  and  nonsupervisars  were^  Sampled  Bystelpatically  at*  rates   

yary4.ng  from  prganization  to  organization  (between  r25%,  and,  100%) .  The 

response  rate  wafe  72.9%.  -  . 

Pifty-one  percent  of  the  respondents  were  male,  79.8%  were  white,  ^ 

•       ',■'<.       ■'  ■ 

68.5%  were  married,  73.0%. had  finished  at  leadt  high  school,  and  the  mean 

•  .  ■  -  * 

age .was  35  years.    Comparable  information  on  the  nonrespondents  was  not- 
available 


Measures 


Di^ta  were  collected  during  a  90-minute^truct|^red  irftervi!^  in  the^ 
respondent's  home^ cc^ducted  during.the  winter  o^  1972-1973  by  interviewers 
from  the  Survey  Research  Center. 


Ihfl  measures  of  all  vdriablea  in  the  study  were  subjective,  that  is, 
they  were  perceptions  of  the ^subjedts.    It  could  be  argued,  however,  that  • 
:the  perceptions  of  th^  subject  are  important  in  stress  research,  because" 
strain         be  largely  an  indWldual^s  reaction  to  his  subjective  (?nviron- 
we%t..    In  additiori,  some  o^th«  environmental  variables  in  this  study  have 
fi^*partlally  subjective  nature, ^  For  example,  regardlesar  of  a  supervisor's 
ol)j>ctive  behavior,  it  cannpt  m  said  that  .a  subordinate  Is  given  true 
psychological  support  unless  th^^ubordinatfi  feels  supported. 

;Silnce  all  of  the  dat^  were  gathered  'during  a  single  Interview,  there  f 
is  a  possibility  that  relationshipsH^^^  Inflated  by  correlated  methol 


variance^:    Since,  the  present  study  is^^^eeklng  differences  in  the  strengths; 

of  relationships,  however,  the  results  |fobably  are  conservative,  that  ii, 

moi^e  significknt  differences  might  have^^eh  found  if  multiple  sources  of 

data.'hadAbfeen.  used,  /'  .\       N^'  ^ 

Role  ambiguity  (M  «  1.92,  SD  »  .64^  was Npjeasured  by  a  four-item 

-index:    ;   •  ■      .\  ^      \  '\  •    '  \ 

How  true  is  this  of  your  job? 

J  I  can  predict  what  others  will  expect  of  me  tomorrow. 

;    ;  I  am  clear  on  \51iat  others  expect  .of  lie  on  my  job.(  . 

On  my Jjob,  whatever  situation  arises,  there  are  procedures 
for  handling  iti       '  ^ 

■    •        i  ■   V  ■       '  v.\  '  /  -  f 

^         I  get  enough  fact^  and  information  to  work  frny  best. 

.  '    V  V  -  •  '       ,  \^ 

«  '   «  ■ 


All  'itemfl  except  fthe  third  (On  my  job  .      •)  were  taken  fron/  the  Quality  - 
of  EmpJ^yment  ^un^ey*^(Qulnn  &  Shepard,  1974)  •    The  response  cajtegories  x. 

,       /  ■  ■  .  .  .  ■  : .       U     .     ,        .  -  ; 

were  '.'very  true/'  "aomewhat  true,"  "a  little  true,"  and  "not  at  all  t'rue:V 

■  .    ■ ■    ■■.  f        .  '  .  ■         \\  '    -  ^      .   ■  ■  ,■  .    ■  .■ 

Four  psychological  Strains  were  measured.    Presumably,  psychological 

'■  '      ♦  ■  ■       ■     /  .       \'   ■'  '   ■ '  '• 

strains  Are  more  accurately  measured  by  JLnteirvietl^s  than  physiological 
Strains  Vould^be.    The  firsts  job  dissatisfaction  (M  -  3.94,  Sip  »  .97),' 
was  measured  by  a  foiir-item/ subset  bf  Quim  and  Shepa^rd  's  (1974)  global  job 
sfatisf action  index":  /  I        -  .  • 

•All  in  all,  Wilw  satisfied  would,  you  say  you*  ate  with  yojir  job~very 

satisfied,  somewhat  ^satisfied,  not  too  satisfied,  or  not  at  all 

^'  '         '  •■  ■  \  .  '  ■'■>^'^' 

satisfied?       .  '  \  . 

In  general,  how  well  would  you  say  that  your  job ^ measures  up  to  the 

sort  of  job  you  wanted  when  you  took  it?    Would  you 'say  it.  is  very 

•  •         much  like,  somewhat  lika,  or  hot  very  much  like,  the  job  you  wanted 


when  you  took  it?  ,  ^  * 


4 


Knowing  what  you  know  now,  if  you  had  to  decide  all  over  again 

whether  to  take  tbe' -job  you  now  have.  What  would  you  decide.? 
"* '  ■  ~         '  "  ■  '  ■ 

Wduld  you  decide  without  any  hesitation  to  take  the  same  iob. 

'     ;■.  ■      >^  ■  .  .■     ■ .  ■ 

would  you  decide* definitely  not  to  take  th6  same  job?        '  ; 

\  '    .  ,.\.  ■      /       ■  *       ^    -  • 

If  a  good  friend  of  yours  told  youYthdt  he/she  was  interested-^ in 

working  in  a  job  like  your^Qghat  would  you  t^l,l  him/her?  Would 

you  strongly  jrecoraraend  this  job,  would  you  have  doubts  about 

'       recommending  it.  Or  would  you  strongly  advise  him/her  against 

.  this  sort  of  job?   .  •  , 

■     "  .•  "  ^  '        \  .  • 

The  job  dissatisfaction  index  had^  a  possible  r^nge  of  l-5>. 

4  '      ^  •■ 

The  life  dissatisfaction  measure  (M      4.83,  SD      1.''25)  consisted  of  a 
'  ;     ;  .^^  •    *  •    '  ■  u  '- 

nine-item. subset  of  Qu;tnh  and  Shepard's  (1974)  lif^  satisfaction  index. 


Seven  of  these  items  were  answered  on  a  semantic  differential  scale • 

BBwen  paira  pf  ^jichors  were' "internes ting^borirj/g,"  ''erfjoyable^-miserable," 

'  ^  '/    /  *  ■  . 

"fri^endly-lonel3f "full-empty,"  "hopeful-difscouraging,"  "revarding-dis/- 

\         ■  •■         ,.  c   '  "  '/  *        -  '    '  ^  ' 

appointing,"  and-^^rin-gs  out  the  best  in  me/-doesn't  give  me  much  of  a 

chance"  in  response  to  the  question,  "How  do  you  feel  about  your  pr*^e8ent 

life  iti  general?"    Th^  fixed-alternative  (Questions  weret  / 

In  general,  how  satijsfying  do  you  find  the  ways  you' re  spending^ 

your  life  these  da^s?    Would  you  call  it  completely  satisfying, 

'       '  "  '  'piret^  or  not^very  satisfying?  :  / 

^       Taking  all  things  together,  how  would  you  say  things  are  these 

,  days?    Would  you  say  you're  very  happy,  pretty  happy,  or  not  too 

happy  these  days?  "         ^  ,  / 

The  life  dissatisfaction '^index  had  a 'possible  ranee  of  1-7.  \ 

Low  self-esteem  (M  =  .99,  SD  =  l.OS).  v«as  measured  by  a,  three-item 

'  '  4^       '  .     '  ■    '    .  ■ 

V  subset  of  Quinn  and  Shepard's  (19*4). 7-point  semantic  differential  scale 

The^nchors  were  "successful-unsuccessful,"    "important-not  important," 

and^dolng  my  best-not  dloing  my  best"  in  response,  to  the  question,  "ftto^ 

do  you  'see  yourself  in  ydur  work?"        *    .  - 

/.     ^  .'      -     '■        .    "         •     '  ■      ■      •  .   '        .   '         .     ^  \ 

'    '    Depressed  mood  (M  =^  1.85,  SD  =^  .4'?)  was^^easyfred  by  a.  10-item  index 


-  y4 


taken  fr^fixa-Q^ihn  and  ghepard  (1974)  . 

^ow  of t.erU^6^  you  feel  this  way  at  work?  ' 
jirel  dpwnhe^rted  and  bltie.       /  ' 
I  get  tired vfor  no  reason!  / 
I  find  myself^restless  and  can'Vt  keep  still, 
t  findlt  easy  to  do  the  things  I  used  to  do. 
My  mliid  is  as  clear  'ais  it  used^  to  be. 
I,  feei  hopeful  about  the  future.  5V7 


•I  it  easy  td  maker  decisions , 

I  am  more  irritable  than  .usual.. 
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"  :7  '  ^^F^l^  etajoy  ihe  triings;  t;u8ea  ta^  ' 


The  response  cWtegories  were  '•oft^n,:'  m^^^^^^^^^^^         "rarely."  and  "never."  . 

Thr^e  Situational  characterlstlcsv  that^^-i^^^^  group  coheslveness',.  super- 
visor support, .. and  -autonomy  .  "^ere  measured .  -tnie  f  irst,  group  coheslvenesfa V 


(M  -  3.65,  SB  -  1.19),  was  laeastired;. ■  by' f ivj|-^tems-:" 

i4;^nt 's  qrg^[^a't'ioni 


Is  there  any  gfoup  of  p^eople  at  Iriame        respondj^nt's  org^"a'ti-onl'  ^"^^ 


.     that  you.  think  o/  as  your  coworkers-^people  whpm  you' see  ju^ -about  > 

everyday  and  with  whom  you  have  to  work  claseljj  in^rder^fco  da. your 
;    -job  well?    I  know  it's  hard  tp.talk  about  a  who'le  group:  of  i  people 


like  this,  but  I'd  like  to  get 


your  general  views  a.bo 

i^b^  Reoble 


cate- 


in  this  group; 

How  ready  are  they  to  defend  each  other  from  criticism  by  oiltsider^? 
...  ^         Hoy  well  *do  you  feel  they  >elp  each  other  on  'the  jobj^  / 
How  well  do  they  get  along  together?  \^  ^ 

How  well  do  they  stick  together?     .  ^  > 

The  last  three  items  were  adapted  from  Seashore  (1954)..     The  response' 
.   gories  for  the  last"  four  items  were^  "great,  cqjuld^'t;  be  better,"  -^pretty 
goOd'i  but  some  could  be  bettet,"  '4fLt  very  good,  but  some  pretty  good," 
and'"not  very  good."    Respondents  'answ^ing  no  to  the  flrTt  question  were 

^  not  asked  the  other  four  questions  and  were  assigned  a  score  of  1  on  the 
■       '     ■    .  ■  .■     ■  ■'.'('. 

group  .cohesiveness  index.     The  response  categories  for  the  last  four  ques- 
-•   .■  •  •/       ■ .     ,  ■  ■  t  "         ■  .  ■      '       ■  *  .      >  . 

tlons  we3?e  coded  2  through  5,  and  respondents  answering  t^ose  questions  ' 

'  •  ♦  '  { 

■  received  their  m6an  score  on  those  four  items 'as  their  score  on \he  group 

r-  .    ^   ■  ■•.,.■578  ■■'     ^  ■ 

ERIC 
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J'  "/  : 


coheslvenfess  Measure.  Thus,  a  high  score  on  the  l^ex  meant  that  the  J 
respondent  v/p'slP.axt  of  ajfery  cpheslve  gj^upV  i^nd  a  Xow  score  Indicated  / 

ail  br'^f  Vf^'  $ro^^  lit  tJe^ir^ 


that  he  was 


v^as^Pi^irc  or  a  arery  cohi 


♦        ;^**pe,iyi^  8upport<J>I^* 
.  -/  /true  laJ  this  of  ypur  supervi*or7 

*♦■>..•  •    •  •  ■  /      .  .  \ 


51X  waff^  tne^surei  b'j^^^^^^  itetaB  i 


•/:  ■  -  ■ 


PD/l  supervJstTr  kee^s  inforined  .. about  the  way  Ws/heir  people  think 

/'    V  '  ■ -    ■ // ■        '  /■     ■     ^-  ;       */     ■  ■  .■   •  •    V   ■  .  " 

;'l  anS , f^el  about  things. 
"    '  '        -^-p^ttfisor  stands  up  ^o.  oufslders'  for  the  pe^g  he/she 


supecvia^s^ 


,1^ 


My  aujjet^isor^^^t^  inte'rest^in  ttifise  hfe/she  so^erviijes'. 

Theses  items  were /taken  "f  rom  Hemphill  _and  CootabsiCigS?) a^d  the  resp&j 
CAtefeories  were  "yery  true;"  "somewhat  true>"  "a  littlejbrue,"  arid '"^ 


all/  true," 


Autohoray  (M  »  2.97,  SD  «  ,76")  was  measured  by  four  items :^ 


Hoy  true  is  "^this  of  your  job?     '        '  ' 
I  I  ha^l^A  J^t  pf  say  over  what^ happens  on  my  job, 

I  have  enough  authority/  to  do  my  best. 


My  j^  aprbws  me  to  make  a  lot  of  decisions  ,on^thy  own.  -  , 

^  I  have  enougji,  freedom  as  to  how  I  do  my  work,      (  . 
These  items  were  taken  from  Qu inn  .and  Shepard  (1974)  ,  and-; the^  response 

y'     *  ■    ■         r  ■    W'-'^      ■  ' 

categories  were  "very  true,"  "soroewha^  true,'!  "a  little  true,"  a^*  "not  at 

all  true."    Table  1  contains  the  correiat ions  among  the  variables  for  the 
I  '        \  '  ' 

iwhole  sample.     Although  all  of  the  variables  were  obtained  from  the  saipe 

interview,  none  of  the  correla>t,ions  waSistrong  enough  to  suggest  that  aii}^, 


two  variables  were  measur'lri|p^]jS4ntlcal  constructs.- 
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.  ;  'The  ^^Mj^e/vaa  div^ed  ac'-.thp  tnedidn  6n;.6^ch  sitf^iatioiii  variable. . 
•  :  ?«*^<>»»:  Product-momei*^''correlatlon8  betwe^i^  i^^^ awbtguity  a^d  each 

role  strain  Were.  cbtnp«\t:ed  within  'each  iialf  sample,    riypot^ieses  were 

is.         relationUip  bfet^^      role  aiuUguity  and  each'  , 
•.    '     '        '^ole  ^train  was  Predict^ed  to^be  strbnger  in  ^he 

-  '^    '-^^^^  in  thCi^^ow^et^sor-sapportf"^^^  iii  the  • 

rrir^-    ':-^^  ^e  ics^autpnomy  thari  in 

?V  ■  PJ^^^id. tests  of  -the  signifidance  ' 


Results 


'The^flr;S^  c^.li^n  oi  Table- ,1 -sihows  .  that  role  am^guityS^  ^significantly 
related  to -t^e  four  rbJe^Jrtrains'for  the.  sampie  whoi^  Vob  dissa'tig-^ 

faction  is  thef  strain' most  ^irongly  .^iorrelatsed  widl^ro^^mbiguity .    Life  '  ' 
•digaatisf a(^j4on,  as  'one  would  expect ,  "has  the,  weakest  re]i^,^on8)iip-  to 
^ambiguity  in  the  work  role,    Obylousiy ,  are.many  sSirhes  of  life 

satisfaction  o'ther  than  those  in  the  work  role.  %    '.,  >  '  " 

:      table  2  shows  that  group  coKesiveness  :^orf|^^^A^  / 
betweenvrole  ambiguity  and  low  self-^teem  as  ■predicted  ■<p"'*<.05)  .    Howt  - 
ever,  group  cohesiveness  moderates' the  r.elation8l;j^p  J^^        role  ambiguity 
and.  job  dissatisfaction         <  .lO)  '  in  the  d^-rectii^  opposite  from  that  ^ 
predicted.    A  two-tailed  test  w«s^s%-^fSr  this  cQmp:ari8on  because  the 


direction  had'not  been ' predicted  correctly.  "  ;  " 

;    Although  three  of  the  four  dif  f  ere^nceg  between' correlations, Jare'  In  the 


|u^J^'  /^-^l^^^^^  syP^^isor  support  as  a  mbderator, 


er|c 


I. 


I 


i  ^  Tabled.       ■  >  '   ,  , 

--.C^trel^Jtlons  of  Me  Ambiguity,  strains,  and  Situational  Moderat9rs 

■  ■  ■  ..   '       ■  .  '  '  ■ 

rr — ■■  --— — rr — ^  -i-.  :  ,  .  ■  (,„ 


'  .  Item 

1  • 

.          I  ' 

t 

r 

2,  ,  . 

I. 

-7  1  

» 

•  '5' 

• 

♦ 

1 

8':: 

Role  stress 

I        .  -J 

'J 

/ 

* 

■  » 

* 

1 

A  • 

Role  ambiguity  '     ^  (.69)  '  t ,  • 

"   '  ■    '            '  ■          , .                       '  '  '      '  \ 

Ro^e  strains  ' 

2,  Job  dissatigf action;  1-  .22**  (.80)    .       '  *' 

3.  "  Liffe  dissatis'faction  ,  ;     .08*  ".•".27**  '  (.79J  ^  , 

A.   Low  self-esteem'  .19**  ^25**  .'^28**    (.6a)'  / 

5.  Depressed  mood  .19**  '  .43**      ,39**'    .31*    '  (^/x) 


situational  nocieratolfs 

6.  ..Group  c^^^^  W2**  .-a4**  -.03  ..05    '  (  78)  '    '  f 

. Supervisoi:. support  ^    -.30**  -.37**  -,17**  ;'-.:23**'  ..32**     .:13**  (.78) 

l-  Autcmomy  ,  y  ..26**  ..37**  5.:'2i,*    ..27**  '.^2**    \l3**       .36**  (.74) 

'  .     ■:  .  vv  — ^ —   -.  y  :  

.  """^^'^  °f  respondents  having- complete  data  f or  all  ^^iables  " 

^     nlnJ^^v  P«""*^5f         reUabillty  estimates  obtained-  by  applying,  the  Speaiian- 

Brpwn  proBlfiecy  formula  to  the  median  interitem, correlation.  ,  , .  "  ^         .  • 
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GroupNCpheslveness  as  a  iJoderatpr  oi  the  Relationship 
•.    between  Role  Amblgirl^y  and  Psychological  Rde  Strglti 


y    _J_J^^g^^£g^at:  lonR:  with  Role  ^bj^^^y  ^ 


Role  strain 


Low  group 
coheslvemess 


Jo)t)  dissatisfaction 
Life  aissatlsfdctioh 
Lqw  self-esteem 
DeprjBS^ed  'moed 


High  grbup 
■coheslveness  " 


.16* 
.05 
.24* 
Vl9* 


.29* 
.15* 
.08 

.10 ; 


Sijgnlf  Icahce 
...  of 
difference 
between  . 
r-  and  r« 


p  <  llO 
ns 

P  <  .05 

ns. 


/°u^'']'      "  386v  'for  Taij;^  =  246;  ns  retjresent  the  ^^^ber  of 
.respondenifs  having  complete  data         all^^rlablei  In  thevtabl^ 


*P  <  .01. 


V 


V 
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•noa6  of  the  differences  is  statistically  significant,  * 

^  All  'differences  between  correlations  6f  role  ambiguity  and  role  stxain 
.  .  are  in  the  predicted^  direction  when  the'  sample  is  divided  on  autonomy  (se#- 
Table  3),     The  differences  for  job  dis'satisf action  and  depression  are 
•>significant  at  the  .01  level    and  the  difference  for  low  self-esteem  at  ' 
*the    .10  level. 

Discussion 

This  study  suggested  that  even  if  there  is  a  ^t:.ress  (role  ^biguity)  , 
people  in  roles  with  certdin  situat*lpnal  characteristi-es ,  especially 
autonomy »  do  not  suffer  from  it.     This  has  important  implications  because 
situational  characteristics  can  be  modified  by  organizations. 

There  was  only  suggestive  evidence  that  people  with  supportive  super- 
visors might  not  feel  son)e  role  strains  even  if  their  roles  are  ambiguous. 
Even  if  psychological  support  has  the  expected  beneficial  effect,  perhaps 
the  supervisor  is  not  the  best  source  of  that  support.     Previous  laboratory 
work  (Schachter^  1959)  has  shown  that  people  expecting  an  electrical  shock 
prefer  to  spend  their  Waiting  time  with  others  like  themselves/  especially 
^    with  others  expecting  shbcika.     This  indicates  that  peers,  especially  those 
in  similarly  stressful  roles,  may  be  "t;h,e  most  beneficial  source  of 
psychological  support.  ^ 

Grojip  coh^siveness  Has  an  effect  on  the  extent  to  which  role  ambigultv 
is  r0liij;^/;lp'^train,  ^bu||the  results  are  contradictory.     For  persons  ir 
cohesive  groups,  the  relationship  between  role  ambiguity  and  low  self- 
esteem  is  weaker  than  it  is  for  those  in  noncohesive  groups.     Job  dissatis- 
faction, however,  is  related  more  strongly  to  role  ^imblguity  in  cohesive 
than  In  noncohesive  groups. 
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(     '  Table  3 

AutjAomy,  as  a  Moderator  of  the  Relationship  between  Role  Ambiguity 

and  Psychological  Strain 


Role  Strain 


Low 
autonomy 


Correlations  with  Role  Ambiguity  

^2  Significance 
■  of 

difference 
between 


.  High 
autonomy 


r^  and  r^ 


Job  dissatisfaction 

.25* 

V 

.05 

P  < 

.01 

Life  dissatisfaction 

.10 

.03 

ns 

Low  self-esteem 

.19* 

.09 

P  < 

.10 

Depressed  mood 

.23* 

-.02 

P  < 

.01 

Note.  For  r  .  n  =  340,  for  r^,  n  -  296;  ns  represent  the  number  of 
respondents  having  complete  data  for  all  variables  in  the  table, 

*p  <  0.01  * 
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A  partial  explanation  of  these  results  stpms  from. the  assumption  that 
people  in  cohesive  groups  are  more  likely  to  communicate  with  coworkers 
than  are  people  in  noncohesive  groups.     People  perceiving  ambiguous  roles' 
can.blame  the  ambiguity  either  on  their  roles  or  on  themselves.  ^Discussing 
the  work  situation  with  peers  may  result  in  social  support  for  external 
placement  of  the  blame,  that  is,  on  the  role  rather  than  on  the  self. 
Thus,  whide/people  in  cohesive  groups  still  are -dissatisfied  with  ambiguous 
ron.es,  they  are  less  likely  to  internalize  the  blame  in  the  form  cjlf  lowered 
self-esteem.     People  in  noncohesive  groups  are  not  as  likely  to  have  sudh 
discussiffas  and,  therefore ,  are  more  likely  to  place  the  blame  for'the 

ambiguity  on , themselves .     The  fact  that  both  dissatisfaction  measures, 

I 

that  isl  job  dissatisfaction  and  life  dissatisfaction,  tend, to  be  corre- 

■  -  ■  /  .  "        ,  \ 

lated  n^ore^strongly  with  role  ambiguity  in  the  high-cohesive  group  while 

low    s^lf-esteem  and' depressed  mood  tend  to  be  correlated  more  strongly 

with  role  ambiguity  in  the  low-cohesive  group  adds  confidence  to  this 

7  ■    .v/.  ■       .     '  .     "  . 

interpretation. 

'  '    '      .  ■    .  .  ■ 

Autonomy  is  the  strongest  and  most  consistent  moderator  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  role  ambiguity  and  role  strain.     Organizations  that  wish 
to  reduce  t;^he  role  strain  associated  with  role"  ambiguity  should  increase 
the  autonomy  in  their  members'  roles.     Future  research  should  attempt  to 
determine  whether  job  characteristics  such  as  autonomy  reduce^  the  relation- 
ship  between  a  large  number  of  role  stresses  and  role  strain.     If  they  do,  " 
redesigning  jobs  would  seem  even  more  likely  to  reduce  the  strain  due  to 
role  stress.  '  * 
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>  ' .  ABSTRACT  '   '     .  '  ' 

Prpgraj^s  for  job  enlargement  and  enrichment  commonly  rest  upoti'  the 
assumption  that  increased  variety  of  work  activities  will  reduce  the  '  i 
monotony  of  jobs  and  the  .re'^ulting  degree  of  experienced  boredom.  The/ 
available  evidence  Vis  firagment&ry  and  mixed,  with  suggestions^  that     ^  ' 
personal  attributes  of 'the  worker  moderate  the  presumed  associations. 

■      This  inquiry  attempted  to  .clarify  the^matter  by  asking  three . ques- 
tions:    (1)  What  is  the  degree  of  contribution  of  objective  task  fcharac- 
tieristic^  to  the  perception  pf  'monotony  and  experience  of  boredom? 
(2)  What  aspects  of  the  temporal  configuration  of  tasks  are  mba^/inf luen- 
tial  in  relation  to  monotony  ahd  boredom?^  and,  (3)  Are  these  relation- 
ship's moderated  by  the  worker's  intelligence  and/or  his"  level  of  off-Sthe- 
job  activitieed^  .  —  V, 

^     ^  .  .  .  > 

The  task  characteristics  examined  Wei^e  f ive 'in  number,  each  r-eplilfc,^^ 
senting  some  aspeqt  of  task  variety;   these,  ta^sk  characteristics  were 
assessed  by  trained  observers  without  input  from  the  job  occupar\t^. 
Monotony  was  assessed  by  observer  ratings,  and  alsp  by  report  of  the  per- 
ceptions of  job  occupants.     Boredom  was  regarded  as  a  subjective 
experience  gf  the  job  occu^pants  and  measured  by  self  report. 

All  five  ;Lndicators  of  ta.^k  variety  were  found  to  be  associated  • 
with  monotony,  and  three  were  found  associated  with  workers'  reports  of 
boredom.     Intelligence  had  no  significant  effect  upon  the  relationship 
between  variety  and  monotony  or  boredom,  but,  along  with  level  of  off- 
the--job  activities,  did  modeVate  the  association  between  monotony  and 
boredom.    *  ,  r  > 

These  results  are  interpreted  in  the  .context  of  theories  concernirfg 
the  nature  of  boredom'  and  implications  for  the  Resign  of  boredom- 
reducing  jobs.  , 


•    -      'Chapter  X,4  \'        .  ' 

■  •  ■  \  *•    •  \  ■  '      .  ^  "    ,  ' 

^  ^       V  MAKES  JOBS  MONOTONOUS  AND  BORING?   .  ' 

Experiments  with  job  enrichment  and  job  enrargement  as  ways  of 
increasing  workers'  performance  pr  job  satisfaction  J^ead  to  two  coticlu- 
,  sions.     First,  published  reports  of  such  experiments  indicate  that  they 
have  not  been  unqualified  successes  (Huliji  &  Blood,  s?-969;  Lawler,  J.969; 
Quinn,  Staines,  &' McCullough,  1974).     Even  this  judgment  does  not  take 
/^into  account  a  large/number  of  experiments  that,  because  they  were 
unsuccessful,  went  unreported.     Second,  even  the  successes  hav^  of'ten^ 
been  restricted  to  particular  working  populations.     Hulin^and  Blood 
observe,  for  example,\^iat 

.   ,  .  the  argument  for  Larger  jobs  as  a  means  of  motivating 
workers,  decreasing  boredom  and  dissatisfaction,  and  increasing 
"    attendance  and  productivity  is  valid  only  when  applied  to  certa^^n 
segments  o£  the  work  force — white-collat  and  supervisory  workers 
and  nonalienated  blue-collar  wafers  (1969,  p.  388). 
'  In  *a  more  ^cent  x^^c<f(^  ^^n^tT^^l^l      concluded  that  job  enrichment" 
"works  best  for  brighter,  less  alienated  people." 

Critical  to  most  programs  of  job  redesign  is  the  alteration  of  one  < 
.   Ha;:|jcma.n  and  Lawler's  (1971)  four  "core  characteristics"  of.  jobs — variety 
The  common  assumptions  are  that  increasing  Variety — through  job  enlarge- 
ment, enrichment,  or  rotation — will  reduce  the  monotony  of  jobs  and  that 

•■' 
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>he  ensuing  reduction  o|/^oredom  will -i^4d  to  greater  satisfaction  and  ' 
'  productivity.  But  tKig  chain  of  causy>  assumptions  his  yet  to  be  forged 
^    solidly,  and  the  ifersoriaL  or  environinfen^al  conditions  that  may  limit  the 

assumptions  ate  Bearcely.^nderstood'.N  As  Dickson  has  said,  "job  rotation  and 
^     apd  Job  enlargement  schemes  enlarge  -the  levels  of  variety  ...  in  indi-  ( 
.  vidual  joU  without  any  ^lea^^^copeept'ion  of  ;  t^  fiJn^mental  variables  \ 

involved  (1973,  p.  732)._"  \      /  / 


The  research  reported  here  concerns  tljiree  such  variables:  '  \ 
Task. characteristics,  measured  independently  of  the  worker  doinig 
the  task,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  those,  task  characteristics  that 
provide  variety  in  jobs.  | 

2.  Monotoriy,  or  the  worker's  perception  of  the  amount  of  variety  in 
his  or  her  job.  * 

3.  Boredom,  or  the  i^i^rke^r's  affective  reaction  based  on  this  percep- 
tion.     Excluded  from,  the  present  researcji  were' considerations  of  the 
neurological,  pharmodological,  and  behavioral  concomitants  of  boredom/  - 

The  analyses  were  designed  to  answer' three  questions: 

1.    What  is  the  contribution  of  task  characteristics  to  the  experience 
of  occupational  monotony  and  to  feelings  of  boredom?    On  the  basis  of  very 
early  work  by  Florence  (1924),  Li  (1928),  Munsterberg^ (1913) ,  and  Wyatt,  . 
Langdon,  and 'Stock  (1937)'  and  more  recent  laboratory  wor'k  by  Geiwitz  (1966), 
it  could  be  anticipated  that  the.^relationship  would  not  be  very  great, 
since  previous  investigations  had  generally  concluded  that  work  lacking  in 
variety  was  not  always  perceived  as  repetitive.     It  was  also'  predicted 
that  t^sk  characteristics  would  be  better  predictors  of  monotony  than  of 
boredom,  the  la'tter  reaction  being  further  removed  froi^  the  environment  in 
the  assumed  causal  sequence.  ^  ' 
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2.  ^  What  ^i)^ t  or  aspects  of  the  temporal  configuration  of  tasks 


were  tlie  most,  effeotibve  determinants  of  monotony  'aiid  bor^domf    The  three 
critical  aspects  Inyestigated  were  fhe  number  ;Of  tasks  done  as  j^art  of 
'the  job,  ;the  l%ngths^f  these  tasks,  and  how  often  each  was  ^repeated ,  j 

3.    What  individual  differences  moderate  the  relationship  (a)  betv^en 
task  (^haracteristiqs,  and  perceived  monotony ,  and  (b)  between- perceived  \ 
monotony  and&  feelings  of  boredom?    Do  individual  differences  affecit^ 

workers'   perceptions  of  the  amount  of- variety  provided  by  their  work 

/       *  . 

environments?    Or  do  these  differences  influence  their /subsequent,  reactions 

once  these,  perception^  have  been  established?    Or  both? 

•■      ,  ^       ■  [ 

,  Studies  of  occupational  boredom  and  tolerance  of  monotony  have  iden- 
tified  several  personal  characteristics  that  may  ameliorate  the  effects  of  ^ 
jobs  that  lack  variety.     These  moderators  ^re  strikingly  similar  to  t;hose 
that  circumscribe,  the  success  of  job  redesign  progral^s.     Geiwitz  (1964) 
cites  as  relevai^t  variables  intelligence creativity,  desire  for  variety 
in  social  activity,  and  the  tendency  to  daydream.    Using  previous  research 
to  draw  a  composite  picture  of  "the  personality  of  the  person  who  is  satis- 

fied  in  doing  repetitive  work, ".Smith  characterizes  this  person  by 

ft*  '„'"*'■ 

.   .   .  contentment  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  placidity, 

■     \'  ■  • 

and  perhaps'  rdgidtty.    His  satisfaction  would  seem  to  be  more  a 
matter  of  close  contact  with  and  acceptance'^of  reality  than 'of 
'stupidity  of  insensi tivity  (1955,  p.  329).     '  . 
On  the  basis  of  her  own  work, -however.  Smith  was  able  to  confirm  only 
•   .   .  that  the  susceptible  worker  is  likely  to  be  young,  restless 
i^  his  daily  habits  and  leisure-time  activities,  and  less  satis-  ^ 
fied  with  pe'rsonal,  home,  and  plant  situations  in  aspects  not  ' 
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496    .  -  '  '  ' 

^  -    .•        •       •  ■  — 

'  directay.  concerned  with  uniformity  or  repetitiveness  (1955, 

Prom  tliis  compendium  of » moderator  variabiea.  two  were^  selected  for  analysis: 
intefligence  'an^  off-the-jotr  activity  lever.  ^  ' 


-  > 

."Method 


ects 


,  ,  ^  ,The  3,70  workers  studied  were  employed  by  two  automotive  suppli^i^^ ,  a  . 
printing  company,  a  research  and  de\telopm^nt  . f irtn.     Twenty-six.  pe^ent 

were  tn  manag&rial  or  professional  occupations;  17  percfe^it  were  clerical 
workers;. and  the  remaining  57  percent  were  operatives,  craftspeople,  or 
siervice  workers.     The  median  age  of  the  sample  was  35  years ^  a\d  their 
median  years  of  schooling  was  12.1.     Fifty--fpur  percent  of  the  ^lample  were 
women ,  /       '  , 

Procedures  '        -  ^  ^        '  ' 

Workers  were  first  interviewed  in  their  homes;  a  month  later  they 
were  observed  on  their  jobs  on  two  separate  occasions.     The  training  of 
the  observers,  as  well  as  the  general  observation  methods  used,  have  ^ 
already  been  described  in  Chapter  4.  ^  Each  observer  devoted  20  minutes 
of  each  hour-long  observational  period  to  keeping  a  continuous  record  of 
the  discrete  tasks  performed  by  the  worker  during  that  period.'   This  task 
description  information  was  subsequently  coded  in  terms  of  total  number 
of  tasks  performed  and  the  frequency  and  duration  of  each.     The  analysis 
Sample  was  confined  to  workers  who  were  obcjerved  twice  ^for  exactly  .20 
inutes  without  being  interrupted  for  reasons. not  related  to  the\r  work.  \ 
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of  the  tasks,  compute^  over  the  total 


Measures  .  ,  j  ^ 

Observed  task  characteristics >     Five  aspects  of  the  observed  tasks 
were 'used  ^s  predictors  of  monotony  and  boredom.' 

1.  Number;     the  total  number  of  different  tasks  performed  by  the 
worker.  ^  . 

2.  Durations:     the  .mean  tlm^ 
^number  of  tasks  that  the  worker  performed . 

3.  Repetitions;     the  nOmb^i:^  of  times  that  the  most  frequently 

'.  ^  -  *  ■■  . 

repeated  task  was  repeated.        '         '  '  • 

'4.     Ra^6^*of  durafcjons  and  repetitions.  *  The  'duration  of  each'  task. 

In  minutes,  was  first  divided  by  the* number  of  times  the  task  was  ^epeatkd. 

These  ratios  were  then  summed  over  all  tasks  performed.  / 

5.     Entropy,  x  This  measure,,  borrowed  from  Information  theory,  had 

been  used  by  Hill   (1975)  and  Dickson  (197.3)  to  describe  work-loads.  Th6 

entropy  of  each  task  was  p  log^  p,  where  p  was  the  .proppxtlon  of  the  wor^^ 

perlo^d  devoted  ,  to  the  taak.     The  entropy  of  the  total' job  was  the  suin  of  j  ' 

the:,,entroples  of  its  constituent  tasks .     This  entropy  measure  tends  to 

rediicie  the  contributions  of  minor  task  variations  to  an  observat J|.bnal  • 


Imeasure  of  overall^  job,  variety.     According  to  Dickson, 

.   .   .  the  work  of  one  4 ay  could  consist  of  packing  one  prpduct  for 
J    -      seven  hours  and  six  products  for  five  minutes  each.  Alternatively, 

the  work  of  one  day  could  consist  of  packlng^^  seven  different  ' 

.  ',  "  ^ 

products  for  one  hour  each.     In  both  of  these  days'  work,   the  numbep 

of  different  tasks  is  seven  and  the  nufnber  of  changes  of  task  is  sijc,  ]■ 

but  the  entropy  measures  of  variety  are  higher  for  the  second  day's' 
work  (1973,  p.  7^3).                                      V     I'                     '  ' 
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Monotony.    Two  fixed-alternative  questions  were  used  to  measure 

^■workers'  perceptions  of  how  monotonous  their  jobs  were,  oiie  referring  to 

how  repetitive  their  tasks  were  and  tbe  other  referring  to-how  much 

variety  there  was.     Observer*  used  similar  questionrdealing  with  repeti- 

•tlveness  and. variety- to  provide  their  subjective  estimates  of  the  monotony 
|f  the  obs^vrved  jobs..  ,  ' 

Boredom.     This  measure  us^d  t^o  f ixed-aTternatlve  questions:  "How 
often  on  your  job' does  the  time  seem /to  drag?"  and  "hq^  interesting  is  ; 


your  .work?"  *  ' 


'     IntelUgei^ce  was,  estimated  from  interviewers'  ratings  of  workers. 
In  a  related  study  (Quinn  &  Shepard,  1974)  the  same  interviewers'  ratings 
correlated  .72  with  tested  intelligence  as  measured  by  the  Amon^  Quick 

Test.  ,   ,        '  /  ,,.  ■     '     ■■■  -v''       ■  .  >  ■ 

'        Ofi-th£-;iak  activity  l^evel.     Thi$  measure  was  the  'amount  of  ttie', 
worker's  participation  in  20  recreational,  social,  and  familia^l  activities 
>  not  relate^  to  wprk.  '  • 

Results  ..  .. 

The  product-moment  correlations  between  ta^  characteristics  and  ^ 
^^asures  of  monotony  and  bonedoin  appear  in  Table  1.     sinde  differences 
between  the^  Pearson  .r!s.  and  comparable  eta  coefficients  of  association  ' 
were  small',  it  ^could  safely  be  conclud'^  fhat  the  observed  relationships 
were  generally  linear. 


Task  characteristics  expressed  in  various  ways  vere  significantly 
related  both  to  thl?.  percept  ion  of  monotony  and  to  feelings  of  boradom. 
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.  .  ,     .  Table  _1    .  '■.•^     ■     ■  ^ 

Correlations  .(Pea^.gcin  r  •  s_  and  EtaS^-  tetween  Task  ^Characteris'tids • 
Perceived  MonBtoivy,  and  Feellnga  of  Boreddm  (N  ~ 3 7^       '  •' 


Task  charact  eristics*^ 


P  er c  e  iv ed  Mo tio t ony 
By  worker         By  observer 


Worker *s  feelings/ 
of  being  b*orfid  \ 


NiiiSaber 

t^urations 
•  * 

Repetitions 


^  Ratio  of,  durations 
and  repetitions 

Entropy        ^  \.l 


*P  <  .05. 


f\ "7 

.07 

(.06) 

;  <--35) 

.22** 

.  ■:    '  .30** 

(.27)  ,\ 

(.43) 

.26** 

.58** 

(.27)' 

(.58) 

.20**  . 

.36** 

(.28) 

(.47) 

■.20** 

.24** 

(.24)  .  - 

<r.33) 

.13* 
(.11) 

.11* 
(.17) 

.19** 
(.21) 

.10 
(.19) 

.08 
(.10) 


Eta  coefficients  are  shown- parenthetically .  In  computation  of  etPs, 
each  task  charycteristic  was  trichdtomized ,  and  the.  monotony  and  bored»m 
measures  were/treated -as  continuous  variables.  •• 

b  /  ,  •'       '  '  .  :  ' 

,  -VT°''•^^^ computation  of  Pearson  r's  the  directions  of  some  measures  of 
task  cha^cteristlcs  were  reversed  &o  that  a  higher  score  on  a  measure 
would'arlways  represent  greater  obserWd  monotony.     All  Pearson  r's  should 
therefore  be  expected  to  be  positive'.  ~  . 


:  They  xjere,  predictably,  most  strongly  ^^elated,  to  'the  observers'  perceptions 
of;; monotony  *in  the  jobs  they  observed,  somevhat  less  strongly -^rMated 
workers'  own  perceptions 'of  monotony        ^^^Ir.  jofe^,  and  least  stjon^ly 

^related  to  workers  V  feeLlngs.  of  boredoin,  .        '      :  /  /; 

'       The  poorest  observational  predictor  of  monotony  'an4,  boredom  vas  the 
rtiirraber  of  tasks  performed  during  the  observfitlonal  periods.     The  ^^3^  ^^id 
inos tt  parsimonious  predictor  was  the  number  of  tlme^  the  most  frequ^^;tiy- 
repeated  task  W^. repeal        with  the  duration '6f  the  averag0'.'*1;^'slc  a  close 
second!  '  Neither  of  the  conceptually  "^^^  "Mathematically  more  ornate  .^'^tl- 

^matbrs  6f  task  variety—that  is,  entropy  .^tj^i  ^-i^^  ^"^''^^lon^  and 

repetitions — was  superior  to  the  simple  tneasu^g  of  repetitions  as  ^  pj-g- 

•  dictor  of  perceived  monotony.     Nor  was  '.either  significantly  related  to 
workers'   feelings  of  boredom..  '  '       ■  ^ 'r:,;'-'^ ^.  --^ 

.  The  W9fl^ratlng-eff.iect^  '^^^  off-the-job  activity'  level, 

are  indlc^ited  by  the  differences  between  the -pairs  of  correlation^  xn 
Tablav2v-  ' Since  rGpe^ltionti  were  the  best  and  simplest  predictors  of 
monotony  and  boredom,   the  task  characterlsticc;  referred  to  in  Table:.2.are 
based  only  on  the  repetitions  measure. 

.    Intelligence  had'^no  significant  eff oct  ^^^n  phe  <l5iSOclatlon  between 
Job  characteristics  and  either  monotony;  or  boredom.     Thtv' m^^'^eratlf;^  .  ^ 

effects  of  intelligence  were  conflnecl  to^  the  relationship  between  per- 
ceived monotpfty  and  CeoliingH  of  boredom.     That  is,  monotony  was  more 
closely  associated  with  boredt^m  «mong  tiUeU  igtmC  workei\s.  /^^^^ 

moderating  effects  of  of  f-the- job  activi  ty  wo^iikowlse  strongoj^t  on  the 
relationship  between  perceptions  of  mon^^^ony  -^^,^^^1  fetvlingi*  ^^^^,^^^***^^clom,.  " 


Table  2  . 

Correlatlona' (Pearson  r's)  betweerMonotony  and  Boredom  for  Workers* 

I  ■  \    '  ~.'  ■  (J 


,  y       .         Differentiated  by  Intelligence  and  Of f^the-Job  Actl^^ 


i'                            t  ■•/■''' 

^  ■  ■         ■    '  ^ 
Indicator  of  IP 

monotony  and  boredom 

s                                '  ' 

\ 

Intelligence 

Off-the-job 
activity  level 

High 

Low  , 
(N-202) 

1  ' 

• Diiference 

High 

Low 

/M-ion  Difference 
(N"196) 

% 

■■   ■  ■ 

Obficrved  varifitv  ,*/ 
(repetitions) i  by  .  . 

( 

-.01 

1 lObfiervers'  DerceotlonA 
of  ntonotohy 

•56  ^ 

(J 

.57 

.61 

* 

.54  .07 

oWorkers*  perceptions 
of  monotony 

.34 

46 

.18 

■f 

.25 

#3  .02 

..Workers*  feelings 
of  being  bored 

.12 

■  . 

.15 

^  .30^ 
.59 

.01.  .21* 

Horkers^  perceptions 
of  iionotopy,  by  workers' 
feelings  of  boredom 

It 

.52 

■  *. 

■  .  r  ^ 

f,  A 

.31  ■ 

.21*i  ' 

'  i' .  . 

'  .17  .42** 

*P  <  .05.      .         ^  '  • 

•**p  <  .01.        ■,  •  ' 

'  ■  I 

Some  measures  were  reversed  so  that  a  higher  score  would  always  reflect  greater  monotony 
b(ftredom,  All  correlations  should  therefore  be  expected  to  b^  positive.  ^. 


with  the  latter  two  variables  being  more  strongly  related  among  workers 
who  were  more  active  offe  their  Jobs.  .  ^ 


Discussion 

That  the  associations  between  task  repetitiveness  and  both  monotony 
and  boredom  were  palpable  but  small ' suggests  that  othe  major  sources  of 
occupational  boredom  and  mdnotony  may  possibly  be  sought  in  working 
conditions  other  than  task  variety. 

Some  leads  in  this  search  are  provided  in  Fenichel's  (1951)  psycho- 
analytic  approach  to  boredom  and  the  neurophysiological  ones  of  Berlyn'e 

(1960)  and  Hebb  (1958).     Geiwitz 's  experimental  tests  and  synthesis  of 

J"  -  .  ^  ^ 

these  approaches  identify  cognitive  arousal  and  environmental  constraint 
as  the  two  major  determinants  of  boredom^^elegating  repetitiveness  to  an 
equivocal  position.     Job  enlargement  programs  often  involve  many  simulta- 
neous organizational  and  task  changes.     Geiwit^z's  theory  would  suggest 
.  that  what  should  be  altered  in  such  programs  should,  oddly  enough,  not  be 
variety,  either  exclusively  or  even^ principally .     Instead,  it  should  be 
yet  another  of  Hackman  and  Lawler*s  core  dimensions- — autonomy.  Even 
matters  commonly  dismissed  as  palliatives  in  job  redesign — such  as  music 
at  the  workplace — have  a  firm  psychological  base  as  possible  reducers  of 
boredom  in  Geiwitz's  theory.  ^  . 

Among  the  task  characteristics  capable  of  predicting  monotony  and 
boredom,  the  best  was  how  often  the  most-frequently-repeated  task  was 
repeated.     This  would  suggest  that  task  redesign  effort?  will  be  unsuccess 
ful  if  they  are  confined  simply  to  grafting  on  a  few  peripheral  activities 
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"for  variety's  sake"  to  a  basically  highly  repetitive  Job.  The  unaltered 
repetitions  wpuld  defeat  such  a  cosmetic  effort. 
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ABSTRACT 


V        Thi^  inquiry  is  concerned  with  two  common  and  costly  forms  of  withdrawal 
^from  work:     absenteeism  and   voluntary  resignation.    A  primary  aim  was  to 
extend  the  search  for  motivational  causes  and  situational  cotiditlons  giving 
rise  to  withdrawal.    'A  secondary  aim  was  to  see  whether  absence   ahd  quitting 
are  additive  forms  of  a  general  withdrawal  syndrome.     The  main  focus  was  on 
work  role  stress  as  a  source^of  motivations  to  withdraw.     Individual  differ- 
^ncea  in  stress  tolerance  were  examined.     Differences  in  demography  and  in 
life  context  were  examined  to  see  how  they  might  operate  separately,  or  in 
conjunction  with  motivational  factors,  in  withdrawal  behavior. 

Four  role  stresses  were  treated:,    role  ambiguity ,  role  overload,  under- 
utilization  of  skills,  aiid  inadequacy  of  resources  for  work  performance.  Two 
forms  of  withdrawal  were  measured,  each  with  more  than  one  method  of  measure- 
ment.    The  demographic  and  background  factors  treated  were:     age,  sex, 

.marital  statua,  family  composition  as  to  children,  job  tenure,  and  the  pre- 

vsence  bf  problems  with  transportation  ajad  work  hour^. 

^V^..^^^-^^^  results  show  that  all  four  role  stresses  are  associated  with 
absenteeism  and  turnover.     Elevated  absenteeisnf  tends  to   precede  quitting. 
There  is  some  support  for  the  idea  that  individual  tolerance  for  stresses  may 
moderate  their  effects.     Role  stresses  appear  to  be  somewhat  more  strongly 
associated  with  later  absenteeism  than  with  prior  absenteeisnf,  suggesting 
that  the  stresses  are  causal.     The  demographic  and  life  context  variables 
were  as  effective  in  explaining  withdrawal  behaviot  as  wer^e  the  role  stresses, 
confirming  that  absence  and  quitting  are  in  part  determihed  by  risks, 
api)or tun i ties  and  constraihts  that  are  unrelated  to  the  characteristics  of  ^ 
j:he  job  -itself .     However,  ^^ork  role  stresses  have  their  own  causal  effects 
even  when  the  effects  of  demography  and  background  are  controlled.  Overall, 
the  measured  effects  are  rather  w6ak,  and  one  mu^t  conclude  that  simple  and 
general  models  of  causation  are  not  adequate.     It  is  likely  that  a  fuller 
explanation  will  require  treatment  of  interact ion  patterns  among  the  personal, 
job,  demographic  and  contextual  factors  here  shown  to  be"^  relevant . 
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Chapter  15 

PREDICTING  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  WORxf    ABSENTEEjCSM  AND  TUWIOVER 


Absenteeism  and  turnover  ^have  been  the' subject^  of  much  inquiry  in 

searcli  for  understanding  of  the  causes  and  assessment  of  the  .costs  and 

IP 

consequences.     Xnterest  continues  because  they  ^re  still  not  well  under-  , 
stood,  and  because  they  are  known  to  be  forms/ of  member  behavior  that  are 
troublesome  and  costly  for  employing  organizations  and  often  associated  with 
, personal  disadvantage  or  stress  for  the  individuals  involved.  Another 
reajeon  for  continuing  interest  is  the  realization  that  absences  and  jpb 

turnover  are  related  in.  somti  way  to  the  individual's  need  for  accoimno- . 

■       -  '  * 

dation  to  life  Stresses  and  opportunities,  and  society's  need  f or  ^some 
adaptive  fluidity  in  the  labor  market.  V 

The  present  study  extends  and  replicates  the  prior  research  in  two" 
directions:     (i)  xhe  prediction  of  these  behaviors  from  attributes  of  the 
person,  the  work  situation  and  the  individual's  life  situation,  and  (2)  * 
The  determination  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  forms  of  withdrawal — 
i.e.,  whether  they  are  sequentially  related,  or  independent  alternative 
forms  of  withdrawal,  or  causally  unrelated. 
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Prior  Research:     Prediction  of  Withdrawal 

■     A  number  of  plausible  factors  have  been  employed  in  the  predic- 
tlon  of  absenteeism  and  turnover.     These  include  demographic  .and  life-back- 
ground characteristics  of  individuals  (e.g. ,  ' BaumgarteJ.^.^bol,  1959;  . 
Boyd,  1961;  Saleh  et  al.,  1965;  Farr is,>^7IlT^^       /rsonality  and 
attitude  characteristics  (e.g.,  Lyons, /l971) ;  job  characteristics  (e.g.,* 
Guest,  1955;  Turner  &  Lawrfence,  196^  Katzell,  1968;  Hacl^an  &  Lai^lerV 
1971);  the  work  environment  fll.  tfewitt  &  Parfitt,  1953;  Evans  1963);  ' 
organizational  characteristics  (e.g.,  Lawler  &  Hackman,  1969;  Ingham^.  1970; 
Schefler    et  al.  ,  1971)  ;  and  ••external"  conditions  such  as  the  state  of  " 
the  labor  market  (Behrend,  1953).     A  review  of  these  and  other  prior 
inquiries  suggests  three  methodological  and  conceptual  problems  of 
particular  interest.  - 

yHilgar  causality.     Nearly  all  of  the  studies,  mentioned 'were  concur- 
rent rather  than  longitudinal  in  design  intention,  thus  raising  the  issue 
oi  direction  of  causality  when,  for  example,  an  attitude  such  as  dissatis- 
faction    is  found  to  be  related  to  absenteeism  or  decision  to  quit.  To 
compound  the  difficulty,  many  of  the  studies  were- not  truly  concurrent,  but 
employed- measures  of  absenteeism  for  a  prior  period  of  time,  or  measured 
individual  attributes,  perceptions  and  attitudes  durirfg  exit  interviews  ' 
after  the  decision  to  JLeave  the  job.     While  some  predictors  such  as  age, 
eflucationgl  attainment,  job  tenure,  are  surely  impervious  to  reverse-  ^ 
causation,  one  can  not  be  confident  that  the  working :^^;^ions  experienced, 
by  the  individual  remained  constant  during  a  prior  period  encompassing  ' 
the  withdrawal  behavior,  nor  can  one  be  confident  that  the  attitudes  upon 
departure  are  those  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  decision  to'  quit.     In  short, 
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many  of  the  studies  were  not  even  truly  concurrent ,  but  actually  reversed  = 
/th6  logically  requljred  conditions  for  Inferring  causality  from  an  order  of 
occurrence  In.tliniHl  Since*  absences  and  quits  are  eplsbdlc  behaviors 
rather  thani||able,  copt'lnuous  behaviors.  It  is  particularly  Important .  ^ 
that  the  Investigation  of  precursors  should  test*  upon  their  mejasur^ment 

\        ■'  '      '  ■  ■  ■ 

prior  to  the  observation  of  the  behaviors/    Porter  and  Steers  (197^)  note 

'     .    .   •  '  ■  '     ■  -  '     ■  .   ^       )  ..  ■  *  ■ 

that  the  more  recent  studies  of  withdrawal  behavior  are  more  often  free  of 
this  methodological  weakness. 

Joint  use  of  predictors,     I^vestl^jators  of  withdrawal  behavior  have 
tended  to  confine  their  approach  to  one  or  another  class  of  predictors  and 
to  neglect  to  treat  diverse  predictors  jointly.     A  common,  type  of  psycho- 
logically  oriented  study,  for  example,  may  su'ccessfully  predict  withdrawal 
behavior  from  job  satisfaction^  but  without  reference  to  the  demographic 
characteristics  that  may  be  Jtfie  source  of  both  dissatisfaction  and^ 
withdrawal,  a  point,  noted  In  several  reviews!  of  the  field  (Brayfleld  &  ' 
Crockett,  1955;  Vroom,   1964;  Porter  &  SteeWs,  1973).     On'the  other  hand, 
many  studies  attempt  to..predlct  withdrawal  exclusively  from  demographic 
data  (Fames  et  al. ,  1971;  Kim,    Rodrlck,  &  Shea ,  1973;  Rodrlck  &  Davis,  1973) 
Some  studies  employ  a  diverse  array-of  predictors  —  demogr^ap.hlc,  environ- 
mental, and  psychological  ~  but  neglect  to  treat  their  interactions  or 
combined  effects  (Quinn,  Fine,  &  Levitln,  1970;  Farris,  1971) .     It  seems      '  * 
likely  that  withdrawal  behaviors  are  complexly  determined*  and  i]ot  to  be^ 
understood  except  through  complex  sets  of  predictor  variables, 

Global  predictors  and  proxy  predictors.     An  understanding  of  with- 
drawal behaviors  is  more  likely  to  be  achieved  if  the  predictors  examined 
are  specific*  rather  than  composite  in  nature,  ancT^lf^generlc  variables 


■  ■  ■     .  ■  '  •'<.•■  '  ■  ■  ■         .      . ' ;  .3;... 

describing  persons  or  their  environments  "^e' bsed'  Instead  of.  cotivenient-'^  1 

•  ^substitutes.    The  latter  point  is  best  illustrated  by  th^common  use  of  '^H 
^embgraphic  predictors/  s^??^^^^^^^^  which  conbionly  "predict''  with- 

..  ^"•^  open  for  spWcuUtldn  the  interpretation  of  that  result. 

Is  it  age  or  sex, "as  such,  that  C the  operative  cause,  ^perhaps  some 
age'-rei^ted  psychological  change,  or  some  "feature  of  contemporary  sex  role - 
^    preiscriptlons7    A  coimnonly  used  global  predictor  is  an  index  of  overall 
job  satisfaction  (e.g.,  Kerr,  Kppp^lmeier  &  Sullivan,  1951).     While  it  is 

•  helpful  to  establish  that  job .satisfaction  is^a  significant  correlate  of 
withdrawal,  it  would  be  more  helpful  to  know  what  more  specific  domains  or 
f^ets  of  satisf  action  :^re  at- work.     Studies  by  Hulin.  (1968)  an^  Mangione  "' 
(1972)  show  that  the  8uJ)-components -of  satisfaction  and  of;.wor,kinJ  condi-  ' ' 
t ions  operate  differently  in  relation  to  withdc^wal. 

V  '  ..Overview  and  the  Present  &tud,v  '  " 

The  study  reported  here  was  designed  to  minimize  , the  mfethodological 
/and  conceptual  issues  mentioned  above.     The  data  were  longitudinal,  with 
measurement  of  the  selected _  predictors  prior  to,,  the  occurrence  of!  the  . 
withdrawal  behaviors  of  absence  and  turnover..    Job  related  stress  was 

•  advanced  as  a  potential  cause  of  withdrawal,  and  stress  was  measured  no.C 
globally,  but  with  respect "to  four  differentiated  types  of.  stress.'  Back-  ( 
ground  and  demographic  variable^  were  employed  jointty  with  other" pre- 
dictors.    Also,  invoking  ti^e  idea  of  person-job  fit  as  a  relevant  con- 
sideration,  use  is'made  of  measured  individual  differences  in  tolerance 

for  the  presumed  stressful  job  attributes.  " 
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•  Kole  Stress'  .  . 

While  evidence  bearing,  directly  on  the  relationship  betw'een  role  stress 

<r  .  . .      .  .  . '  .  , 

and  withdrawals  relatively  sparse,  it  suggests  a  positive  association 
tetweeti  thj>twq.*  Weitz  (1956) ,  for  example,  found  that  role  ambiguity  (a 
role  stres's)  ^as  related  to  continued  partidipatipirt  In-an  organ^iatfl^^^ 
Slmilarily,  Lyons  (1971)  found-  peri-eived'  rble jclarity        be  negatively 
related  to  both  intention  to' leave, "and  actual  voluntary  turnover.     Taylor  & 
„  Weiss- (19.69,  .  cited  in  Porter  &  Steers,  1973)  reported  that  percelfed 
..  opportunities  to  use/one's  skills  and  abilities  were  inversely  related  to 
turnover.     Skill  underutlllzatlon  can  be  considered^  role  stress., 

Studies  men tl^^  rather  than  absenteeism,  as 

the  criterion  variable.     The  arguments  that,  can.  be  tmade,  however with  . 
rdspect  t^.the  relationship  of  sttess  to'  either  absenteeism  pr  turnover;' 
are  siiniiar  If  both  absenteeism  and  tur^iover  represent  alternative  degrees 
or  fotms  of  withdrawal  from  an  employing  establishment.     One  may  reaapn  that 

'  -a.  '      ■.  •  ..  • 

^wlthdraw^  Is  Induced  because  the  stre^ssful  work  situation  is  uriplea^^ii$* 

■  •  ^       '  '  ■   '■■  -         ■  .  "■•       /  -'-^l^r'-' 

Effects  of  stress  would,  therefore-,  result  in  cThroo-lc  ^^Wteel^  :a^ 
the  situation  we^e  averslve  enough,,  termination. 
o.:..  -/^^^/^d^itlouc^^^^^^  effect  .of  stress*  6n'Wlthdrai:;al,  stress  may 

have  indirect  effects  on  absenteeism  and  turnover  because  of  the  relation- 

ship  o£  , both,  of  ,  these  variables  w|.th  job  satisfaction.     For  example,  it  . 

'    ■  , » ■'  ■.  ' 

has  been  dempi/strated,  that  role  clarity  is  relatedv  to  high  satisfaction^ 

»■  '  ,  . '  »         ■  ■ 

(Lyons,  1971;  Beehr^  197A) •     Studies  cited  earlier  Showed  that  job  dls^atis- 
faction  results  in  high  absenteeism  ^d'  turnover.     Stress  may,' therefpr^e, 
Vhave  an  Effect  on  absenteeism  through  the  mediation  of  job  Satlsf actipn. 


Background  thar  acteristics  '  ,  , 

The  effects  of  background  characteristics  on  withdrawal  behaviors  have 
.     been  inye«^|^a,:ed\^j:;  length:  in  .pa^t  research.  (Scht4h,  1967) .    The  Impact  of  '  ' ' 
these  backgfiiund  cha^  on  absenteeism;  ahd ^turnover  are,  however,  ''  ; 

not  always  the  same  in  all  situations.     Consistent  "relationkhips  Uve;-^^^^^^ 
found,  for  ^ple,  between  age  and  turnover  (e.g..  Ley,  1966;  Robinson, 
1972),  but  the  relationship  between^la^e  and  absenteeism  is  not  equally 
^lear  cut.     In  addltiah,  while  age  is  inversely  related  to  turnover,  the 
relatloniship  between  age^  and  absenteeism^  ia  generally  positive  or  zerd  ,  ' 
rarely  negative  (e.g.  ,  Cooper  &  Payne,,'  1965).  . 

,  A  similar  conclusion  'may  be  draw^^with  respect  to  the  relationship  of 
organizational  tenure  to  withdrawal.    .While  employees  with  high  .tenure  app.ear 
VesmlMkly  t,o>/t^5ifn'^ate,-the  data  are  not  Consistent  with  respect  to  abserf- 

■h  '  ■      .      :  ■  -  ■  '  . 

teelsm.  _  While  some,  studies  have  found  no ■ relationship  ,>etween  tenure  and 
absenteeism  (e.R^,  Hill  &  Trlst,4955),  others  have  found  different  patterns':.; 
of  relationship  ^among  different  demographically  def  ined  .  subgroups  (^^.g.  , 
Baumgartel  &  Sobol,  1959).  ' 
;f        ^^^^  ^^""^        another  varia|.le  that  has,,been  fouad  to  be  related  to 
V  v^thdraii||bfehayiors.     The-'sfi^  af;U^' e^iployee  has  similarly  been  found  to 
affect  withdrawal  tendencies.  <'  .V 

The  above  variables  were . incorporated  in  the  presenJlnquiry  along  with 
'  two.  others  that  appeared ,  Ellma  facie,  to  be 'potentially  influential:  (1) 
Problem^  :pf  .work^chedUie/h  travel  to  and  from  work. 

;  Tolerance  f&c  Rojie^ress  .      .  '  "  •  :■ 


There'^have  been  few  studies  that  explidi'tiy.  Include  measures  „oi  indivi- 
dual  diffefpnces  in  stress  tolera^^fe^^  .^ An  :e^^  t^hp  of  a^l>(,-:-\ 

who  found  ...that  low  role  clarity'  was  associated  with  withdrawal,^' but  only 
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.■?       T  .V*"  •  ■■  ■■■»"•  ♦  ♦• 

•        .     •         ■  ■  t  .t.  .  <  .    -       '       .    •  ■    .  \  , 

y-/  •  .  ^  I      .      .    •       ■  .  .      ■•  • 

for  employees  high  in  need  for  clarity.     It  appears' likelV  that . the  effect  , 

■  '  ■   '■■  •-  ■.  •,  i^v^--  '■  -^v 

,0f  role  stress  on  vgLthdtawal  w^l  be  minimal  for  thp^ie  having  high  toleraneeV 
for  stre^.     The  present  study  feita^^^^        thl.afpossib  reference  to 

four  potent iaUy  stressful  face ta       W6rk  . roles 

*  •         .  -  \ .  •       •       •  -  ' 

*   Pilredlcting  WlthflraWial  V 

The  central"  thrust  of  this  inquiry  is  defined  by  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion.    It  was  proposed  that  work  role  stress  Cfour  distinguished  forms  of 
Stress)  can  be  shown  to  have  a  causal  relationship  to  ^a|^^^^^ 
behayiOT,  *^hat  the^l  relationships  will  be:     (i)  Stii'cfngW 

individuals' 'having  relatively  low  tolerance  for  the  respective  stresses:' 

■        .  ,  'H  '  ■  ■ '.,  ■  ■   ■    ■  ■ 

(2)  Not\  an  artifact  arising  from  d^rnographic  and  lif eWsituation  variables. 

It  l;iB.  aiso.pf  inter  est  ^to"6dhsider  the  spap  ol^tjan^  over  which  these 
proposed  relatldnships  may  become  stronger  or  w^eaVer,  but  no  expectations 


c?ould  be  formulated  on  this  matter.  it  i^plausible/that  the  associations 
between  stresses  and  absfftiteeisra  might  be  relatively  strong  concurrejaitii^:^, 

but  dlmlnifsh  over  time  if  the  levels  of  btres^;i^emain  constant.  It^iis^^^-^^^^^^^ 

.  '  \  '  '     "  '         '  '     "      /  ■   ■  *  .-v^.'  -^^  V   ■  • 

equally  plausible,  however,  tha^.the  impact  o;f  stresses  upod  absenteeism 

and  turnover  might  take  some  time  to  develop,  thu^'  showing  a  lag  efffect. 
Similarly,    it  Is  of  i^terestv^^that  the  four  work  role  stresses  may  be  dif- 
fer ent-ial  ftt  tftfeir  potfency  to  induciei^  w  the  absence  of 
theory  and  prior  evidence,'  Jio ^predictions  were  made.  '  ■ 

Relationship  between  'Abt^enteeism  4tid  Turnover  -  s      ^"^^-^r^-::^ .^^ 

/    To  -^a^,  that  absenteei-^rn  and  turrtovfet  are  feth  withdrawal  behaviors 
le^ve^  ill-defined  fehe 'nature  of  the  reil^Wonship  ^between  them,  'some 
•..to.ntt'W  existence  and  the  type  of 
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relationship  between  absenteeism  and  turnover.     Three  alternative  forms  of 
relationship,  ha'i^  been  proposed  (Beehr  &  Gupta,  1978)  .  \ 

The  first,  position  argues  that  absenteeism  is  a  lesser  and  earlier 
form  in  a  withdrawal  behavior  cycle  that  is  completed  when  an  employee  ' 
quits  the  job  (e.g.,  Herzberg  et  al. ,   1957).     There  is  an  implication  that  ' 
the  same  causes  and  predictors  apply  to  both'.     Melbin  (1961)  concluded 
that  "High  absenteeism  .    .    .  appears  to  be  an  earlier  sign,  and  turn- 
over :..  .  the  dying  stage,  of  a  lo^g  ,apd  lively  process  of  .^eavinf-  (p.  15) 

-  The  second  position  argues  that  absenteeism  is  an  alternative  to 
quitting  (e.g.,  Hill  &  Trist,  19*55).     In  other  words,'  some  employees  may 
respond  to  particular  psychological  and  environmental  factors  by  staying 
in  the  organization  but  exhibiting  chronic  absenteeism,  while  others  respond 
to  t"he  same  conditions  by  quitting  the  organization.     In  this  view,  the 
psychological  dynamics  are  the  same,  but  absenteeism  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  lesser  response  or  precursor  to  ultimate  turnover. 

The  third  and  similar  position,  advocated  by  March  and  Simon  (1958), 
argues  that  there  is  no  consistent  relationship  between  absenteeism  and 
turnover,  as  "differences  between  absences  and  turnover  stem  not  from  dif- 
ferences in  the  factors   Inducing  the  initial  hut  primarily  from 
differences  in  the  consequences  of  tlie  altt^rnat  ivo  forms  of  withdrawal.". 
That   is,    it   isA  opportunity,  cost,   or  convenience,   „ot    itnl  Iv  i.tliia  1  1st Jc 
paychodynamlcs,  that  determines  the  form  of  withdrawal. 

From  a  review  of  the  literature  in  this  area,  Lyons  (1972)'  concludetf 
that   the  evidence  with  respect   to  the  relationship  beCwevn  absenteei.sm  and 
turnover  measured  at  the   individual    level   is  consistent:   there   Is  a  signi- 
ficant and  positive  relationship  bctwooa  the  two  forms  of  withdrawal,  lie 
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concluded  further  that  there  is  tentative  support  for  the  notion  that 
there  is  a  progression  of  withdrawal ,  absenteeism  being  the  earlier  and 
lesser  form.  •  He  concluded  finally  that  there  was  little  evidence  to  sup- 
port  or  deny  March  and  Simon's.  (1958)  assertion  of  common  correlates  and 
opportunistic  forms  of  withdrawal,  y 

The  study  reported  here  allowed  some  clarification  of  these  alter- 
native and  complementary  views,  ^!^S^hree  ways:     (1)  Replication  and  confir- 
mation of  the  positive  relationship  between  absenteeism  and  turnover  at 
the  individual  level;     (2)  Comparison  of  absentete^m  and  turnover  as  t© 
their  having  the  same,  or  different,  predictors  and  imputed  causes; 
(3)  Testing  of  the  sequential  hypothesis  that  absenteeism  is  an  intervening 
response  to  job  stress,^ leading  to  later  turnover  rather  than  substituting 
for  turnover. 

Definition  and  Measurement 

With  respect  to  absenteeism,  a  choice  is  necessary  between  a  definition 
that  emphasizes  the  amount  (or  proportion)  of  scheduled  t ime  missed  from 
work  or  iustead  emphasizes  the  rate  or  frequency  of  occurrence  of  absences. 
These  alternative  approaches  to  definition  and  measurement,  of  course,  , 
produce  measures  that  are  strongly  correlated,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
they  have  significantly  different  propert i^s^^tzner  &  Mann,  1953;  White, 
1960;  Huse  &  Taylor,  1962;  Smith,  1976).     The  former  (amount  of  time  missed) 
captures  absenteeism  more  usefully  when  the  interest  is  specifically  in '  • 
the  management  policy  and  cost  implications;   the  latter  appears  to  measure 
absenteeism  more  usefully  when  the  Interest  is  in  the  factors  associated 
with  the  individual's  decision  to  bd"  absent.     The  present;  study  1b  of  the 
latter  kind,  so  the  definition  adopted  for  measurement  purposes  refers  to 
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the  initiation  of  an  episode  of  absence  without  regard  to  its  duration. 

A  similar  rationale  was  applied  to  the  distinction  between  voluntary 
•and  involuntary  absences.     Since  the  focus  of  the  study  was  upon  motiva- 
tions  to  withdraw.  It  seemed  best  to  omit  involuntary  absences  to  the  extent 
possible.     Lyons'   (1972)  review  of  the  research  literature  confirms  that 
excused  and  unexcused  absences  correlate  differently  with  characteristics 
of  individuals  and  of  organizations.     Macy  and  Mirvis  (1976)  note  that 
involuntary  absences,  as  in  the  case  of  a  long-term  illness,  are  less  likely 
than  voluntar-y  absences  to  reflect  intentional  or  unconscious  withdrawal 
processes.     While  the  distinction  between  voluntary  and  inVoluntary  abseikes 
presented  some  difficulties  in  actual  measurement,  an  effort  was  made  to 
include  only  absences  within  the  control  of  the  individual  and  not  scheduled 
in ^advance  with  the  employer. 

Similar  issues  of  definition  arise  with  respect  to  turnover.     From  the 
employer's  point  of  view  an  event  of  departure  of  an  employee  from,  his  job 
is  viewed  differently  depending  upon  whether  the  departure  appears  to  imply 
a  doss  or  a  gain  for  the  employer.     A  change  to  another  job  within  the  firm 
as  in  the  case  of  a  promotion  or  .requested  transfer  may  have  accommodative 
Value,  as  may  a  discharge  initiated  by  the  employer,  while  a  quit  initiated 
by  the  employee  is  likely  to  imply  a  loss.     The^present  study  aimed  to 
treat  the  motivational  and  situational  forces  acting  upon  the  individual 
to  cause  withdrawal  behavior.     The  definition  employed,  following  the 
rationale  offered  by  Price  (1972)  and  Macy  and  Mirvis  (1976),  was  to  include 
only  instances  of  turnover  that  were  voluntary  and  involved  leaving  the 

>  - 

employing  organization.     Such  a  neat  definit ion ,  however,  is. not  easily 
applied  in  practice.     While  departure  for  reasons  of  permanent  layoff^ 
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death,  or  retirement  seem  to  be  clearly  involuntary ,  a  record  of  discharge 
at  the  init^.at0e  of  the  employer  may  often  concea^J  a  process  of  separation 
in  which  both  parties  are  involved  and  in  which  the  employee  may  prove  the 
true  initiator.     Quinn,  Fine,  and  Levitih  (1970)  noted  some  "quits"  that  in 
fact  were  stimulated  by  the  employer,  and  a  high  proportion  of  "discharges" 
that  wiere  merely  the  delayed  official  recognition  that  the  employee  volun- 
tarily was  no  Ibnger  coming  to  work  or  not  reliable  in  attendiibe.  Ideally, 
records  of  different  employers  would  be  uniformly  kept,  dnd  the  views  of 
both  parties  could  be  employed  in  assessing  the  instance  of  turnover.  In 
this  study,  a  depar tur^was  assumed  to  have  a  voluntary  component  unless  the 
employer's  record  keeping  practices  provided  a  fairly  strong  presumption 
to  the  contrary. 


Populations  and  Measures 

Sample 

Six  hundred  fifty  one  ^employees  from  five  organizations  participated 
in  the  first  phas,e  of  the  study.     These  organizations  were  a  printing  com- 
pany (N«-173),  a  small  research  and  development  cdmpany  (N  =21),  two  auto- 
motive  supply  companies  (N's  «  120  and  124),  and  four  service  departments 
of  a  hospital  (N=»213f) .     The  response  rate  was  72.9  percent.  Employees 
from  three  of  the  five  organizations  were  recontacted  for  Phase  II  of  the 
st4idy.     Two  hundred  seventy  two  agreed  to  participate.     Interview  data  were 
collected  on  two  occasion^,  approximately  20  months  apart.     Further  details 
on  the  populations  studied  a^e  provided  in  Chapters  I  and  2  of  this  volume. 

jQh  atreas.     Interview  measures  on  four  stresses  were  obt^iied  in 
Phase  I  of  the  study.     Role  ambiguity  was  measured  using  a  four-item  index 
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described  in  Beehr'  (1976);  role  overload  (two  items)  and  under-utilization 
of  skills  (three  items)  were  measured  through  indices  described  in  Beehr' 
(1974).     Resource  inadequacy  stress  was  measured  through  the  resource 
adequacy  index  (reversed)  of  the  Quality  of  Employment  Survey  (Quinn  & 
Shepard,  1974).    Table  1  shows  the  stress  measure  intercorrelations. 

Turnover.     Four  measures  of  turnover  were  used.     Two  of  these  cohsti- 
•  tute  what  better  might  be  termed  "turnover  intent."     In  both  phases  of  the 
study  respondents  answered  the  question: 

"Taking  everything  into  consideration,  how  likely  is  it  that  you 
will  make  a  genuine  effort  to  find  a  new  Job  with  another  employer 
within  the  next  year  —  very  likely,  somewhat  likely,  or  not  at 
all  likely?"    •  •        '  "  "  , 

Two  additional  measures  1>£^rnover  were  based  upon  search  of  the 
employers'  records.     One  represented  the  elapsed  time  in  months  between  the 
Phase  I  interview  and  the  date  of  turnover,  for  those  who  had  in  fact  left 
their  original.  Phase  I,  Job.     The. second  classified  all  respondents  into 
four  categories:     (1)  Remained  in  the  same  job:     (2)  Voluntaril^  left- 
Job  and  employer;     (3)  Left  Job  but  not  employer  -  e.g.,  transfers  and  pro- 
motions; and  (4)  Involuntarily  left  Job  and  employer  —  e.g.,  retirement, 
discharge,  permanent  layoff,  etc.     The  present  analysis  refers  only  to 
categories  1  and  2.     A  departure  was  presumed  to  be  voluntary  unless  there 
was. evidence  to  the  contrary.    Table  2  shows  selected  intercorrelations . 

•    Absence.     Information  on  employee  jfbsences  was  obtained  using  both 
self-report  in  interview  and  records  data.     The  interview  measures  of 
absence  were  obtained  in  both  phases  of  the  study,  and  consisted  of  three 
Items.     These  three  items  were  combined  to  form  a  single  index  here  called 
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Table  1 

Correlations  among  Role  Stress  Measures 


(N  ranges. 

from 

629  to 

640) 

1 

2  . 

3 

.  4 

1. 

Role  ambiguity 

(. 

65)^ 

2. 

Role  overload 

** 

47 

(.44) 

3. 

Skill  underutilization 

.07 

.05 

A. 

Resource  inadequacy 

** 

42 

** 

.33 

* 

.10 

(.55) 

P  <  .05     ,  , 
**  P  <  .01  ^  ^ 


Diagonal  shows  internal  consistency  estimates  (Alpha)  where 
available. 
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Table  2 


Correlations  among  Selected^  Indicators 
of  Absenteeism  and  Turnover 

(N*s  range  from  217  to  614) 


Turnover  intent 
Time  1  . 


2.     Actual  voluntary 
turnover,,  T^  - 

3*     Absenteeism  -  Self- 
Report,  Time  1 

4.     Absenteeism  -  Recorded 
month  prior  to  Time  1 

5*     Absenteeism  -  Recorded 
six\months  following 
•   Time  1 


39** 


09* 


.17** 


,23** 


20** 


,16* 


,  38** 


,30**  .62** 


.46** 


*p  <  .05 
**p  <  .01 


61.7 
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"reported  absenteeism".  ^  '       .  ^ 

*'Aslde  from  vacation  and  holidays,  how  many  days  of  scheduled 
work  have  you  missed  In  the  past  month?" 

"How  many  of  these  days  did  you  miss  just  because  you  didn't 
feel  like  going  to  work  that  day?''  .         '  ^ 

"Would  you  say  you  are  absent  more  often  than  other  people 
you  work^with,  less  often,  or  about  the  same?" 

Data  on  the  frequency  of  each  employee's  absences  (excluding  holidays) 

during  the  month  prior  to  the  Phase  I  interview  were  pbtained  from  employers' 

records  for  all  respondents  interviewed  in  Phase  I.     Data  on  the  frequency 

of  absence  for  23  months  subsequent  to  the  Phase  I  intery^},^w  were  obtained 

from  employers/  records  for  ejnployees  resurveyed  in  Phase  II.     One  continuous 

period  of  absence  regardless  of  duration  was  counted  as  one  episode,  because 

the  record-keeping,  definition,  and  classification  systems  varied 

among  the  organization,  some  uncontrolled  differences  exist  on  the  recorded 

absenteeism  variables^  These  differences,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be 

associated  with  distinctive  patterns  of  correlational  statistics,  and  it 

wa^  judged  appropriate  to  treat  them  as  random  measurement  ^rror.  The 

following  categories  were  counted  in  the  recorded  absenteeism  variables  for 

each  of  the  organizations: 

Printer:  Unexcused  absences;  excused  absences  attributed 

to  illness. 

R&D  Firm:  All  absences.  d  ^  .  ^ 

Auto  Supplier  I:     Unexcused  absences;  excused  ah'^ences  attributed 

to  illness,  accident^  injury,  and  funerals. 

Auto  Supplier  II:  Unexcused  absences;  excused  absences  attributed 

to  illness  or  transportation  failure. 

Hospital:        \\        Unexcused  absenceis;  excused  absences  attributed 

to  illness. 
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For  the  population  as  a  whole, .absence  behavior  proved  to  be' highly  reliable 
in  the  sense  that  an' individual  is  likely  to  display  consistent  f  requencies  ' 
across.^  series  of  sequential  tin,e  periods,   (Alpha  coefficient  .87)  for  one- 
,,month  periods.     Table  2  has  .further  information  on  absence  measures.' 
Demof^raphic  variables.     During  the  Phase  I  interviews  . there  were 
,  obtained  several  demographic  descriptors  employed  in  the  presfent  analysis, 
namely,  sex,  age  at  last  birthday,  marital  status,  and  number  of  dependent 
pre-school  and  school  age  children  in  tl^e  respondent's  household. 

Pjoblgns  with  wof king  hours.     Respondents  were  asked,  "Could  you  tell 
us  whft  problems  or  difficulties  you  run  into  concerning  the  hours  you  work, 
your  work  schedule,  or  overtime?"    if  problehiS  of  any  kind  were  mentioned,  " 
there. followed:     "How  much  of  a  problem  for  you  is  this  (are  these  things)?" 

Iians£ortation  problems.     Respondents  were  asked,  "What  things  con- 
cerning travel  to  and  from  work  do  you  consider  problems  and  would  like  to 
see  changed  if  possible?".     The  follow-up  question  and  coding  procedures 
were  the  same  as  for  the  "hours"  measure,  above. 

■     Tenure.     Information  on  organizational  tenure  was  obtained  from  per- 
sonnel records.     The  month  and  year  the  respondent  first  started  working 
for  the  organization  were  recorded.     These  data  were  transformed  to -a 
range  from  1  to  41,  representing  the  number  of  years  the  respondent  had  been 

►  ■ 

with  the  organization. 

stress  tolerance.     Three  areas  of  employee  preference  were  measured  in 
the  intet^view..    The  measure  for  tqlerance  of  ambiguity  was  the  ^nean  of.     '  > 
three  true/false  items    (Alpha  Coefficient  .42): 

A  good  Job  is  one  where  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  it  is  to  be 

done  are  always  clear; 

GID  . 


An  expert  who  doesn't  come  up  with  a^eflnite  answer  probably 
doesn/t  know  too  much;  * 

.       what  we  are  used  to  Is  always  preferable  to  what  Is  unfamiliar. 

Jhe  measure  of  tolerance  for  underutilization  of  skills  wa^  the  mean^ 
of  three  four-point  scales,  with  responses  ranging  from  "no't  at  all  desirr 

able"  (1)  to  ??Very  desirable"  (4).     The  items  were  (Alpha  Coefficient  .71): 

'  ^  ■  \  " 

How  desirable        you  Is  it  that  ...  ^•^^V*- 

.   .  .  you  have  a  chance  tp  develop  your  own  special  abilities  at  work?, 

•      .   .  yoii  get  a  sense  of  accomplishment  from  your  work? 

...  your  work  is  challenging  to  you? 

The  measure  of  tolerance  for  resource  inadequacy  was  also  the  mean  of 
three  four-point  scales  with  the  same  response  format  as  the  previous  set. 
The  items^were  (Alpha  Coefficient  .61): 
^  ,       How  desirable  to  ypu  is  it  that  ... 


...   the  people  you  work  with  are  helpful?  . 
.   ...  yoLr  supervisor  is  helpful? 

.   .   -  you  receive  enough .  help  and  equipment  to  get  your  job  done? 
.'  *  •  •     .       ,  •       '  ■  (,  ■  ' 

The  interview  did  not'  contain  any  measure  relevant  to  tolerance  of 

role  overload.  ~~      ^  ^  ,     •  ,  ^ 

■■     ■  ^  •  I 

'  Results  and  Discussion:     Fred lOit ion  of  Withdrawal 

The  analytical  results  will  be  displayed  in  five  segments  treat ing , 
respectively:     Role  stress  as  a  cause  of  absenteeism;  Role  stresfs  as  a  cause 
of  turnover;  The  moderating  effects  of  stress  tolerance;  The  implications  of 
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certain  demographic  and  background  variables;  and,  The  nature  of  the 


relat ionship'  bfetween  .absentee ism  and  turnover , 


and  Absenteeism  ■    .  ,  • 

The  exploration  of  the  causal  role  of  job  stress  In  relation  to  ■ 
absenteeism  rest^  upon  measures  of  four  classes  of  work  role  stress  at  ' 
time  1  and  actual  recorded  voluntary  absence  rates  for  various  periods 
,     subsequent  to  time  1,     For  convenience  and  economy  of  display,  Table  3 

shLs  the  results  by  month  for  the  first  six  months  and  for  two  multi-month 
:    .s^tnmary.,-per  lods  thereof  ter     these  suikiary .  per lod^  being  chosen  somewhat 
arbitrarily  to  match  peak  %mes  of  population  loss  due  to  turnover.  The 
four  work  role  stresses  refer  to  ambiguity    overload ,  underutilization  of 
skills,  and  resource  inadequacy.  ^^^ii^^Hlli 

The  overall  results  show  relatively  weak  correlations  between  the  res- 
pective  stresses  and  absenteeism,  with  none  greater   than.r=.21.'  However , 
a  substantial  proportion/)!  .these.cpr.i^elst  ions  are  statistically "  significant , 
All  of  the  significant  correlations  but  one  are.  positive's  predicted,  and 
^  there  appears  to,,  be  some'  patterning  of  these  results  as  to  type  of  sjjr'ess 
and  period  of  time.     Each  of  the  four  stresses  shows  some  significant  cor-  ' 
relat  fens  with  absenteeism,  and  in  the  case  of  one  stress,  resource 
adequacy,   the  relationship  persists  beyond  the  periocf  of  six  months.     The  . 
strength  of  the  relat .ionships  appears  to  d iminish.  with  time,  and  in  one 
case  role  ambiguity  unaccountably  becomes,  negat ive,     Undorutilizntion  of 
skills  appears  to  lose  its  association  with  absenteeism  earlier  than  the 
other  strpsses.     It  can  be  speculated  that  these  anomalous  results  might 
•  be  a  consequence  of  selective  population  loss  over  the  period,  the  turnover 
rate  being  particularly  high,  for, example,  among  those  initially  reporting 

o  ■   ■  "  ■621" 
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T^ble  3 


Correlations  of  Stress  Measured  at  T€me  I  with 
Recorded  Absenteeism  Subsequent  to  Tima  T, 
(Ns  in  parentheses) 
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Reported  Stress  at  Time  I 

Absenteeism 

Role 
1  Ambiguity 

Role 
Overload 

Under- 
Utilization 
of  Skills 

- — - —    '■,  ' i.' 

Resource 
Inadequacy 

Month  after  Time  I: 

First 

-.04 

(346) 

.06 

(341) 

.02 

(346) 

,    '  .01 
(340)  , 

Second  ^ 

.  .15** 
(341) 

.15** 
(336) 

.15** 
(341) 

.14* 

.  (325) 

Third          '  .. 

.  08 

(330) 

.11* 

(325) 

1 

.16** 

(331)  . 

.13* 
(324) 

.15**  ' 
(329) 

.12* 

(324) 

.06 

(330) 

.16** 

(323) 

Fifth 

.16** 

(324)  - 

.16** 

(319)  , 

.00 

(325) 

,17** 

(318). 

Sixth         '  " 

.  04 

'  (304) 

A. 

.08 
(300) , 

.01 

(305) 

.09' 
(298) 

Summary  Indices  (Months  after  Time  I):  ' 

First  Six  .13* 

(3>9) 

.16** 

(324) 

.10 

(330)  • 

;  .16** 

(323) 

Seventh  -  Nineteenth  . 

-.01 

(242) 

.09  . 
(240) 

.03 

(243) 

'   -.06  ' 
(137)  • 

.21** 

■  (237) 

Tweatiet,JrjT^Twenty  third 

■-.17* 
(136) 

.02 

(136) 

.07 

(136) 

*p  <  .05  ■ 
**p  <  .Ot  , 

,  622 
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.  mluft' the  hypothesized  association  between%work  role  stresses*  and  absenteeism. 
The  rol^  of  stress  as  a  cause  of  absenteeism,  rather  than  a  consequence 
or  simple  correlate,  would-be  supported  if  the  concurrent   (same  month)  rela- 
tionships between  stress  and  absenteeism  proved  to  be  weaker  than  the 
relationships  between  stress  at  Time  1, and  absenteeism  during  following 
months.     Table  h  shows  the  outcome  of  such  an  analysis,  .using  only  tjiose 
individuals  for  whom  complete  data  sets  were/bailable  for  the  period.  For 
.all  four  stresses,   the  correlations  are  Indeed  greater  with  rtference  to 
the  following  months. thpn  for  the  month  concurrent  with  the  measurement  of 
stress.    :inthree  of  the  four  tests,   the  difference  between  correlations  is 
sufficient  to  reach  statistical  significance.     The  differences  are  not  an 
art^ct  arising  from  comparing  a  one-month  absenteeism  rate"  with  a  six- 
month  rate.     While  the  analysis  is  made  ambiguoufe  as  to  causation  becaus^ 
^of  lack  of  control  oyer  pbssible  changes  in  stress  levels  over  the  period, 
the  evidence  at  hand  ^ppears  to  support  the  conclusion  that  work  Tole 
stresses  play  a  causal  or  at  least  antecedent   role   in  inducing  absenteeism, 

Stress  and  Turnover 

Table  5  displays  the  relat lonships  between  the  fbur  work  role  fitressea 
as  measured  at  Time  1  and  four   Indicators  of  turnover  or  Intent  to  leave. 
THe  conpurrent  m'easures  of  stress  and  o.f  Intent  to  Iteave  (Phase  I  measure- 
•ments)  show  a  consistent  result:     all  four  stresses  are  positively  and  ^ 
.significantly  related  to  Intent  to  leave.     This  result  might  have  heon 
replicated  with  respect  to  l^r   intent  to  leave  (Time  ;•)  ^-xc  ept    lor  t  he 
effects  of  the  paasage  of  time  and  the  select Ive  loss, pf  individuals  from 
tne  original  popirl.at Ion.     In  the  Intervening  mpnthK  the  avallahle  population 
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Table  4  .%  "  , 

Comparison  of  Correlations  between  Striess  and  iuljsequent  Absenteeism  w 
Correlations  between  Stress  and  Concurrent  lAB^^nteeism 


Reported  Stress  at  Time  1 


Recorded  Absenteleism 


'  Under- 

Role  Role        Utilization      Resource  • 

Ambiguity      Overlj^ad  .    of  Ski34s  Ir>adequaGy7 


Prior  to 
time  1  Itttervlctw 


first  Six  Months  a^ter 
.Time  1  Interview/ - 


-.08' 

.03 

.  05  ' 

-.03 

-v       ■>  • 

* 

*  '! 

* 

0 

.14 

.11 

.14 

*p  <'  .05 
**p  <  .01 


V 


^The  asterisks  next  to  the  boxes  inaicate  the  significance  ot  the 
^differences  between  correlations  in  the  box,  using  one-tailed  tests. 
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Table  5 


Correlations  of  Stress  ^Iea9uVed  at  Time  1  with 
Reported  Turnover  Intent  and  Actual  Turnover 


Turnover 


Turnover  Intent  at  Time  1 
^     (N  «  620) 


Reported  Stress  at  Time  1 


.13** 


Under- 

Role  Role        Utilization  Resource 

^Am^iguity      Overload      of  Skills  Inadequacy 


12** 


,  29** 


.15** 


Turno.ver  Intent  at  Time  2 
(N  =154) 


^.10 


.03 


.04 


,18* 


Voluntary  Turnover 
(N  =  276) 


-.04 


,07 


,23* 


-.04 


Elapsed  Time  to  Voluntary 
Turnover  . 

(N  =  47) 


.05 


-.02 


.17 


11 


**r 


^P.    <  .05 

'  .01 
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dropped  from  620  to  154,  in  part  for  unbiased  reasons  (e.g.,  not  asked 
to  participate  In  the  second  phase  of  measurement)  but  also  because  of  the  • 
departure  of  79  Individuals  frotn  their  original  jobs."^    In  aAy  case,  the 
relationship  between  stresses  at  Time  1  and  intent  to  leave  dlmlnl&hed  in 
strength,  with  only  one  stress,  resource  inadequacy,  retaining  a  signifi-^ 
cant  relationship.    -The  correlations  between  stress  at  Time  1  and  actual 
voluntary  turnover  were  Insignificant,  excep.t  fgr  one  stress,  underutili- 
zation  of  skill.     Stress  at  Time  1  appears  to  be  unrelated  to  the  duration 
of  elapsed  time  before  departure.     In  ^ummary,  work. role  stress  is  clearly 
associated  with  concurrent  intent -to  leave,  but  only  weakly  if  at  all  to 
actual  subsequent  voluntary  departure.    Underutilization  of  skill  appears 
to  be  the  only  work  role  stress  associated  with  actual  decision  to  leave. 

Mpderat ing  Effects  of  Stress  Tolerance  ^       .    S  . 

If  work  role  stress  is  considered  to  be  an  antecedent,  and  possibly  a 
prime  cause,  of  withdrawal  behavior,  then  one  should  expect  that;  these  > 
relationships  would  be  diminished  for  Individuals  having  a  high  tolerance 
for  the  stresses  and  exaggerated  for  those  low  in  stress-specific  tolerance. 
This  hypothesis  could  be  tested  with  reference  to  only  three  of  the  available 
work  role  stress  measures,  omitting  role  overload.     The  results  are  dis- 
played in  Table  6  with  reference  to  absenteeism,  and  in  Table  7  with  refer- 
ence to  turnover.     In  each  case,  the  population  was  dichotomized  at  the 


^•Of  the  75  job  leavers,  50  left  voluntarily,  5  were  recorded  as  dis- 
missed for  cause,  and  the  remaining  cases  were  attributed  to  death,  dis- 
ability, permanent  layoff,  retirement.     An  additional  number  of  the  original 
cases  wer6  ''lost**  to  this  analysis'  by  promotion  or  transfer  within  the  same 
employing  organization.  *  ♦ 
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Table  6 


'S  ft 


Correlations  of  Role  Strefis'^nd  Absenteeism  for  Employees  with 

Low  versus  Higji  Tolerance  of  Stress 
(N's  in  parentheses) 


Is) 


Reported 
Stress  at 
Tlwel 


Degree  of 
Tolerance 
for  the 
Stress 


•  Timel 

Reported 
Absenteeism 


Time  1 
Recorded 
Absinteelsm 


Time  2  '       Time  2 
Time  2        Recorded  Recorded 

Reported    Absenteeism  Absenteeism 

Absenteeism     2nd  Month  Ist  Six. Months 


Role 

Ambiguity 


High 


Low 


-.06 
(139) 


.09 

'(492) 


.03 
(89) 


.04 
(433) 


-.09 

(39) 


-.20* 
(115) 


.06 
(  53) 


.16** 

(282) 


.12 

(.51)^  . 


.12 

(272) 


Under- 
utlllzation 
of  Skills 


High 


Low 


.11 

(290) 


.15** 
(333) 


.03 
(262) 


.06 
(257) 


.19* 
(176) 


.14 

(157) 


.13 

(174) 


.12 

(148) , 


Resource 
Adequacy 


High 


Low 


.09 
(298) 


.10 
(325) 


.08 
'  (239)' 


.01 

*  (278) 


.16 

(75) 


-.11 

,(  77) 


.09  . 
(164) 


.19* 
(168) 


.10 

(159) 


.22** 
(161) 


*p  <  .05 

**p<  .01  : 

alhe  asterisk  next  to  the  box  indicates  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  correlations  in 
o   box,  usinj?  a  one-tailed  test. 


Table  7 


Correlations  of  Role  Stress  and  Turnover  for  Employees  with 
Low  versus  High  Tolerance  of  Stress 
>    .         (N's  In ^parentheses) 


Correlations  with  Turnover 


Reported 
Stress  In 
Time  1 


Degree  of 
Tolerance 
for  the 
Stress 


Time  1  Time   2  Time  to 

Tuimover       Turnover      Voluntary  Voluntary 
Intent  Intent         Turnover  Turnover 


Role 

Ambiguity 


Uncjler-- 
utlllzatlon 
of  Skills 


Resource 
Inadequacy 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 

f 

High 
Low 

-4- 


.12 
(139) 


.14** 
(520) 


.26** 
(294) 


.30** 
(337) 


.11* 

(304)  J 


.20** 
(328) 


.19 

(  39) 


.03 
(114) 


.03 
(71) 


.04 

(  73) 


-.06 
(206) 


.21* 
(125) 


.23** 

(152) 


-.09 
(144) 


.01 
(131) 


-.09 
(  13) 


.04 

(  34) 


.33 

(  2fl) 


.03 

(  27) 


-.01. 
(26) 


.25 
(  21) 


*p  <  .05 

**p  <  .01  '  . 

^The  asterisk  next  to  the  box  indicates  the  significance  of  the  differenc 
between  the  correlations  in  the  box,  using  a  one-tailed  test.  . 
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population  tnedian  score  on  ^ach  of  the  stress-tolerance  measures.'  Cor- 
relations between  stress  exposure  and  withdrawal  were"  then  caldulated  ^ 
iseparaCely  for  the  high-tolerance  and  low-tolerance  segments  of  the 
populations.  .  y      ■      '       '  ' 

Table -6,  absenteeism,  sho.ws.  that  in  ten  out  of  the  fifteen  paired 
correlations,  the  correlation  for  the  low-tolerance  individuals  is  the 
gi;eater,  but  In  only  one  instance  does  the  difference  relch  significance.  ' 
Similarly,  in  Table  7,  turnover,  eight  of  the  twelve  correlation  pairs 
show    the  bne  for  Wtolerance  individuals,  to  be  the  greater,  but  in  only 
one  instance  does  the\  difference  reach  significWe.     In  both  tables  there 
is  a  slight  tendency  ior ^slgnif icant  correlations  to  occur  mofe  frequently 
In  the  low-tolerance  groups. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  effects  of  work  role  stress  upon  absen- 
teeism and  turnover  apil^ear  with  some  consistency  to  be  greater  among 
individual^  with  low  specific  stress  tolerance,  but  that- a  moderating  role 
for  stress. tolerance  Us  'very  slight,  at  best,  and  not  proven  by  these 
results. 

Demographic  and  Life  Context  Factors 

It  was  argued  earlier  that  attempts  to  assess  the  generic  causes  of 
withdrawal  behavior,  such  a«  work  role  stress,  are  often  clouded  by  the 
presence  of  unknown  factors  of  population  composition  that  may  work  either 
to  exaggerate  or  to  conceal  the  true  causal  relationships.     The  analyses 
to  be  summarized  here  were  designed  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  variations 
in  withdrawal  behavior  (absenteeism^  and  turnover)  within  non-homogeneous 

populations  are  significantly, associated  with  work  role  stresses  after 

-'  ■  ~T  

the  removal  of  possibly  confounding  effects  arising  from  demographic  and 
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life  context  vafiablesv   The  analytic  procedures  for  testing  the  proposition 
involve,  first,  determining  th^  combined  effects  of  significant  background 
factors  upon  the  withdrawal  behavior,  and  second,  determining  the  effects  \ 
of  work  role'fstresses  upon  the  withdrawal  behavior  after  the  withdrawal 

<llDeasures  have  beien  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  of  background  factors* 

•i  ■   ■       '        ,  -  -•  ••  '  _  ■ 

The  data  with  respect  to  absenteeism  are  shown  in  Tables  8  and  9. 
Table  8  reports  the  beta-coefficients  for  each  of  three  background  variables 

in  relation  to  each  of  the  four  absenteeism  measures  used  in  prior  analyses. 

.-^  '  .   .        "  • 

Background  variables  having  no  significant  implication  are  omitted.  Also 
shown  are  t^e  multiple  correlations  (R)  representing  the  net  combined  effects 
of  the  set  of  background  variables  for  each  of  the  absenteeism  measures. 
The  bac*kground  variabl^^t  .were:     (1)  Sex,  com-bined  with  the  number  of  child- 
ren in  the  household;     (2)  Reported  problems  with  the  working  hours;  and 
(3)  Reported  problems  with  transportation  to  and  from  work.     Three  of  the 
four  absenteeism  measures  a^e  shown  to  be  "contaminated"  by  these  back- 
ground factors. 

■  ■  ^  <, 

To  assess  the  residual  effects  of  work  role  stress  upon  absenteeism  - 

after  removal  of  the  variance  added  (or  suppressed)  by  the  background  vari- 
ables, the  multiple  regression  method  was  again  applied,  using  the  four 
work  role  stress  measures  as  predictors  and  with  the  effects  of  the  back- 
gi;ouTid- factors  controlled.     The  results  appear  in  Table  9.     In  sum  it  can 
be  said  that  baclcground  factors  appear  to  be  at  least  as  influential  in 
absenteeism  as  is  work  role  stress,  and  that  the  two  sources  of  influence 
are  not  merely  duplicative  since  two  significant  "predictions"  from  stress 
to  absenteeism  persist  after  the  removal  of  the  effects  of  background  factors. 
The  joint  effects  of  both  stress  and  background  variables  are  represented  by 
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Table  8 

Multiple  Regressions  on  Absenteeism  Using  Background 
Characteristics  as  Predictors 


Absenteeism 


B  -  coefficients 


Sex  and 
NumbeV 
of 

Children 


Problems 
with  ; 
Hours 


Problems 
with 
Trans- 
portation 


rime  1 

Reported. .  Absenrt  eeism 
.    (N  -  627) 


Time  ] 

Recorded  Absenteeism 
Month  Prior  to  Interview 
(N  =  519) 

Time  2 

Reported  Absenteeism 
(N  «  228) 


19**  .        '  .12**  .13**    .  -.07* 


.14* 


.12 


.11** 


00 


.08 


-.10 


.01 


A  07 


Time  2 

Recorded  Abspnteeism 
for  1st  Six  Months 
(N  =  323)* 


.25** 


.14** 


.18** 


-.11* 


,  *p  <  .  05 
**p  <  .01 
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Table  9 

Multiple  Regress^lohs  on  Absenteeism  with  Stress  Variables  as  Predictors, 
Controlling  for  the  Effects  of  Backgrpund  Charactetlstlcs 


Absenteeism 


B     cpef  f  Iclents 


Under- 

Role  Role       Utilization  Resource 

R       Ambiguity  ,  Overload      of  Skills  Inadequacy 


Time  1 

Reported  Absenteeism 
'(N  -  599) 


.14 


00 


.01 


.12 


-.07 


Time  1 

Recorded  Absenteeism 
Month  Prior  to  Inter- 
view     (N  -  498) 


.11 


-.11 


.05 


.05 


-.07 


Time  L  • 

Reported  Absenteeism 
(N  -  221)^ 


.  15 


-.08 


-.02 


.03 


-.14 


Time  2 

Recorded  Absenteeism 
(N      311  for  the 
first  six  months) 


.21 


.02 


.09 


.12 


-.  11 


**P 


.05 
.01 
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an  R-coefficlent  of  .33  (p  <  .001)  compared  wi-th  .  25  for  the  background' 
variables  alone,  using  six  month  absenteeisrt  aff  the  crite  ^  ' 

:  Similar  analyses- were  conducted ^using  turnover  measures  as  the  criterion 

variables.     The  results  appear- .in  Tables.  10  and  11.     The  pertinent  background 
•  •  background  variables  in  this  context  were:     (1)  Age;     (2)  Iterital  status; 
(3)  Number  of  children  in  the  household;  apd  (4)  Tenure  w4.th  present 
employer.     Background  factors  explained  a  significant  part  of  the  vari- 
ance in  three  of  the  four  turnover  measures,  elapsed  time  to  departure 
being  the  only  criterion  that  was  not  significantly  implicated.  With 
the  removal  of  the  effects  of  these  background  factors,  work  role  stress 
retained^a  significant  relationship  to  only  one  of  the  criteria  -  turn- 
over intent  at  Time  1.    The  R-coef f icient ' f or  the  turnover  intent  criter- 
ion using  both  stress  and  background  variables  as  predictors  was  R=.44, 
compared  with  R=.39  for  background  variables  alone. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  this  segment  of  the'analys%  that .  background 
■factors  of  the  kinds  included  in  ^this  study  operate  quite  strongly  to 
explain  withdrawal  behavior  and  appear  ta. duplicate  the  stress  measures 
in  predictive  power.     The  effects  of  work  role  stress  upon  withdrawal 
•behavior  are  not  shown  to  be  pervasive  or  strong  apart  from  background 
factors.  •  "  ' 

Relationship  between  Absenteeism  and  Turnaver 

.   The  primary  issue  in  this^phase  of  the  analysis  was  whether  absenteeism 
and  voluntary  turnover  are  to  be  regarded  as  alternative  forms  of  with- 
drawal behavior  in  which  increased  episodic  absenteeism  is  a   precursor  of 
the  ultimate  and  extended  absence  called  voluntary  turnover.     The  former 
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,  :        ■       Table  10 
Multiple  Regressions  on  Turnover  Using ^Background  Variables  as  Predictors 


Turnover 


Age 


B  -  coefficients 


Marital 
(Status 


Number 
of 

Children 


.  Time  1 

Turnover  Intent 
(N  «  611)  " 


.  39 


** 


+.19** 


-.20** 


.02 


Time  2 

Turnover  Intent 
(N  -  153) 


.43** 


-.34** 


.24** 


-.11 


.04 


Voluntary . 
Turnover 
(N  -  204) 


.45** 


-.28 


.11 


,05 


-.17 


Elapsed  time 
to  Voluntary 
Turnover 
(N  «  44) 


34  V 


.33 


-.04 


.OJ  ' 


-.40* 


*p  <  .05 
**p  <  .01 


'  635 


.546 


•Table  11 


Multiple  Regression's  on  Turnover  with  Stress  Variables  as  Predictors 
*   Contrdllln^  for  the  Effects  of  Background  Characteristics 


Turnover  | 


B  -  coelWclents 


Under- 

Role  Role        Utilization  Resource 

Ambiguity      Overload      of  Skills  ,  Inadequacy 


Time  1 

l^rnover  Intent 
(N  -  585) 


.21**  -.06 


-.03 


-.15** 


.09 


Time  2 

Turnover. Intent 
(N  =  148) 


20 


.05 


-.04 


-.10 


-.17 


Vpluntary 
Turnover  \ 
(N  -  197) 


20  -.01 


.08 


.13 


.14 


Elapsed  Time  to 

Voluntary 

Turnover, 

(N  «    44)  .- 


■27  -.28 


.24 


-.16 


-.03 


A* 


P  <  -01 


vi0W  liBlj^ieft  that  the  correlation  between  aj^enteeism  arid  turnover  might 
.eharacteristically  b©  modest  In  magnitude  or  ieven  negativeT the  latter." 
Implies  a  strong  positive  correlation  and,  further,  suggests  a  causal 
chain  in  which  turnover  is  best  predicted  by  the  combination  of  generic 
causes  (of  withdrawal  rendencies)  coupled  with  absenteeism  (an  indicator 
that  the  causes  are  working). 

The  correlation  between  absenteeism  and  turnover  was  assessed  in  two 
ways.^  First,  the  number  of  absences  for  the  month  preceditig  departure  for 
individuals  who  voluntarily  terminated  during  the  period  of  the  study  was 
compared  vilth  the  average  Monthly  absenteeism  for  all  others  during  the 
^ first  six  months  of  the  study  period.'  These  figures  turned  out  to  be 
1.20  (N-50)  and  .80  (N-289) ,  the  difference  being  statistically  significant 
(F  -  ^.49,  p  <  .01).     Second,  the  correlation  ratio,  allowing  for  possible 
cuiVilinearity,  was  computed  between  voluntary  turnover  and  average  monthly 
absenteeism  during  the  first  sljc  months  of  the  study  period.     This  correla- 
tion ratio  (Eta)  was  .48  (Nn217,  p  <  . OD^dicating  a  rather  strong  posi- 
tive relationship  betwe^en  prior  absence  rates  and  subsequent  voluntary 
termination.     These  rei^ults  seem  unequivocal:     increased  absenteeism  was, 
for  this  population,  more  commonly  a  precursor  to  later  voluntary  turnover 
than  an  alternative  to  turnover. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  causal  chain  such  that  work' role  stress  coupled 
with  early  signs  of  withdrawal  (increased  absenteeism)  would  maximally 
predict  voluntary  turnover  was  given  only  a  limited  examination  in  r 

view  of  the  weak  role  for  stress  shown  by  the  preceding  analyses.  A 
multiple  regression  analysis  using  four  work  role  stresses  and  actual 
recorded  absenteeism  (first  six  months)  as  the  predictors,  and  voluntary 

c 


turnover  as. the  criterion  produced  a  multiple,  correlation  (R)' of  .34.  ThlA 


added  contribution  tS  the  predlctkon  by  inclusion  of  the  ,tress  measure^  t\ 
■■was  very,  small..'       "      '  '.•'■''.">■  :  -  '  ,        i  "  ■'!' 


Summary  and  Interpretations 

.    '       :  I 
i       »  i ' 

ti||^  iry 


I: 


The  initial  ana^^yses  in  this  in|iiry  provided ,  modest  but  'general  and  ' 
...significant. support  for  the  suggest'lo\  thkt  work  role  stresses  have  a  causal 
^r  jljk:ionship  to  later  withdrawal  behaviors  of  absenteeism  and  voluntary 
tuV\,over.     This  interpretation  of  the  findings  i^  further  supported  by 
evidence, of  a  time  lag  such  that  stress  at  time  1  is  more  closely  associated 
with  later  absenteeism  than  with  concurrent  absenteeism,  and  by  the  P^^^senck 
of  moderating  effects  *such  that  thk  associ\tfpns  are  somewhat  stronger^ 
individuals  with  relatively  J.ow  stress-specific 'tolerance.. 

The  foregoing  results  must  be  evaluated  in'relatlonship  to  the  role  of 
demographic  and  life-contest  factors,  which  are  also  show^  to  be  associated 

i 

with  Withdrawal  behavior.     Both  turnover  and-  absenteeism  are  statistically 
predicted  dbout  as  well  from  background  variables'^as  frdm  the  role  stress 
factors.     The  joint  use  of  both  stress  and  background  variables  gives  onlyv 
a  modest  increment  in  explanatory  power,  over  eithel  Separately       more  i„ 
the  caste  of  absenteeism  than  in  the  case  .of  .turnov^: Nevertheless,  when 
the  effect  of  the  background  variables  is  removed.Jt|ere  remain  significant, 
relaticMj^ips  between  str^s  and  both  forms  of  withd|^wal.     From  these 
results,  three  interpretations  are  suggested:    '(1)  The  demographic  and  life- 
context  variables  do  not  work  to  attenuate  the  stress-withdrawal  relation- 
ship, as  one  m-lght  reasojiaWTy  suppose,  but  instead  they  dork  in  concert 


With  the  stress  factors;  ■   (2)  The  greater  force  of  life!  c^rc4stances  In 
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relation  to  tdrnover;  as  compared  with  absenteeism,  may  arise  simply  because 
turnover  is  the  more  risky  and  more  disruptive  of  the  two  forms  of  with- 
draw^l;     (3)  There  may  exist  some  Interactions,  not  treated  here,  between  a 
person's  background  factors  and  the  role  stress  variables  to  which  the  per^ 
son  becomes  exposed. 

One  of  the  four  stresses  considered,  underutilization  of  Skills,  appears 
to  be  distinctively  different  from  the  others  in  potency  of  effect  when 
background  factors  are  partialled  out.     While  the  evidence  is  frail,  one 
can  st^ggest  that  this  source  of  s.tress,  unlike  the  others,   is  unique  in  that 
it  implies  the  stressed  employee  to  have  marketable  skills  that  diminish 
the  risks  that  otherwise  may  accompany  absenteeism  or  voluntary  turnover. 

The  data  are  explicit  on  the  issue  of  whether  absenteeism  generally  — 
fpr  most  of  the  population  although  not  necessarily  all  members  -~  functions 
as  a  precursor  to  voluntary  turnover  rather  than  as  an  alternative  to 
turnover.     They  correlate  positively  and  significantly.     fhere  is  evidence 
that  a  terminator's  absenteeism  tends  to  ba  elevated  compared  with  the  non- 
terminating  population  during  th?  period  preceding  termination.  V 

Only  three  background  factors  were  treated  as  significant  factors  in 
relatipn  to  absenteeism.      Female  sex  combined  with  number  of  children  In  the 
household  is  significantly  associated  with  elevated  absence  rates,  as  is 
the  experience  of  problems  related  to  work  hours.     Transportation  problems, 
hoWrre'er,  are  shown  to  have  a  reversed,  although  weak,  prtrt  in  absenteeism, 
perhaps  because  people  with  transportation  problems  get  locked  Into  trans- 
port  arrangements  such  as  car  pools  that  reduce  their  options,  for  voluntary 
absence.     As  to  the  background  factors  associated  with  voluntary  turuovorS 
the  data  show  that' while  people  who  are  oUloV  and  with  long  employment 


tenur^  more  often  express  an  Intention  to  leave,  It  Is  the  younger  and  less 
senior  people  who  tend  more  to  actually  undertake  voluntary  turnover.  The 
oldet  and  more    tenured  may  experience  both  greater  risk  and  lesser  oppor- 
tunlty^JWhen  contemplating  turnover. 

The  foregoing  results  can  be  taken  as  providing  some  support  for  the 
view  of  March  and.  Simon  (1958)  which  suggests  a  prepotent  role  In  absenteeism 
and  turnover  of  opportunity  -  I.e..   the  feasibility  of  low-risk  absenteeism, 
the  cost-benefit  balance  In  absence  choices,  and  the  perceived  market 
opportunities  for  those  desiring  a  chaj.ge  to  a  better,    more  convenient  job. 

The  results  of  this  Inquiry  In  general  do  not  provide  much  encourage- 
ment to  pursue  the  Issues  relating  to  the  function  of  wgrk  role  stress  In 
wlthdrawar  behavior  unless  means  are  found  to    enlarge  the  scope  of  Inquiry 
and^to,  Invoke  more  complex  and  potentially  more  valid  models  of  causation. 
Future  research  would  be  aided  by:   .  (1) ^Conslderat Wn  of  additional  forms 
of  work  role  stress  such  as,   for  example,  role^onf  1  let .  degree  of  promotion 
and  transfer  opportunity,  and  factors  that  result  In  the  .individual  being 
••locked  in"  to  his  Job;     (2)  Considering  moro  complex  interactions  among 
potential  causal  variables  ahd  Interactions  that  may  be  applicable  to 
selected  subcategories  of  the  employed  population;     and   (3)    Improved  means 
for  distinguishing  truly  voluntary  from  involuntary  instances  of  absence 
and  turnover , 
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ABSTRACT 


loA  7.         ?  t°  '""^  "^^""•^  '°  "hich  withdrawal  from  the 

work  situation,  either  psychological  withdrawal  or  physical  withdrawal 
might  serve  as  a  means  for  moderating  the  personal  strains  ar is Wfro; 

TnVrlllfllTolT-     V"^  ^"f  ^^^^  ^  individual  k^o^^"  o  b  " 

w±^h^r      f      ^       '     ?    ^^^"'ined  the  extent  to  which  various  forms  of 
withdrawal  are  associated  with  evidence  of  reduced  individual  strain. 

lo^^^^^°^'  ''"^  '^^''"^'^        '^^eh  scores^  on, role  ambiguity,  role  over- 
load, inadequacy  of  work  resources,  and  underutllization  of  skUls 
Six  measures  of  strain  were  considered:     depressed  moo^  work-related 
illness  or  in  ury    poor  physical  health,  low  self-estee^.Ufe  dissatis- 
faction, and  job  dissatisfaction.     Withdrawal  was  defined  to  include 

forTnf'l  ^'""^'"^  ^"'^  psychological  withdrawal  ^^  ^he 

form  of  low  rates  of  interaction  with  supervisor  and  fellow  workers j 

While  the  results  of  this  explorato.ry  inquiry  must- be  interpreted  with 
caution    it  appears  that  stressed  individuals  who  are  expe^JenclL  1 
•ways      Jhere  if  often  withdraw  in  one  or  several  of  the'^^J^^-'m^^tiL 
ways.     There  is  no  evidence,  however,   that  these  withdrawal  strateeieT 

"me     it  "^''^  reduction  did  occur  over' 

time,  it  appears  to  arise  from  other  sources,  not  from  withdrawal  It 
is  suggested  that  withdrawal  may  be  not  only  ineffective,  but  possibiv 
self-defeating  as  a  coping  strategy.  ^    ve .  out  possibly 
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Chapter  16 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF.  WITHDRAWAL  STRATEGIES  IN  COPING 
WITH  WORK  ROLE  STRESS 

A  decade  of  research:  on  organizational  and  job  stress  has  amply  demon- 
strated that  it  is  a  worthy  topic,  both  for  basic  inquiry  into  issues^of 
human  tolerapce  and  adaptivity ,  and  also  for  more  immediately  practical 
inquiry  relating  to  the  optimizing  of  organizational  and  job  environments. 
Work  role  stresses  are  known  to  have  implications  for  role  performance  and 
for  the  job  occupant's  personal  welfare;  both  employers  and   their  employees, 
not  to.mention  "society  at  ^arge ,  have  a  stake  in  the  matter.     Job  stresses 
are  known  to  be  associated  with  adverse  physical  and  mental  states  of  per- 
sons (strain),  and  with  outcomes  of  impaired  mental  health,  poor  work 
performance,  and  the  rate  and  severity  of  sojne  illnesses  and  injuries 
(Caplan.  et  al. ,  1975;  French  &  Caplan,  1973;  Kasl,  1973;  Kornhauser,  1965; 
Kahn,  et  al. ,  196A) . 

Many  of  the  prevalent  and  significant  work  role  stresses  have  been 
identified  and  partially  assessed.     Those  taken  into  account  in  the  prin- 
cipal review  (Kasl,  1973)  and  the  most  inclusive  empirical  inquiry 
(Caplan,  et  al.,   1975,  pages  3*6-38)  can  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

1.     Working  conditions,  such  as  exposure  to  health  or  safety 
hazards,   imploasaat:  working  conditions,  and  the  like. 
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2.  Demands  of  the  work  itself,  such  as  overload,  excessive 
pace  or  physical  effort,  excessive  responsibilities, 
concentration,  repetitious  or  boring,  work,  underutili- 
zation  of  skills,  inadequate  resources  for  doing  the 
job,  and  others.  / 

3.  Hours  of  work,  including  variable  shifts,  excessive 
hours,  non-standard  hours  that  conflict  with  family  and 
other  off-job  activities,  etc. 

4.  Organizational  factors,  -au^  as  ambiguous  or  conflicting 

role  demands,  excessively  close  or  insufficient  super- 
vision, lack  of  information  relating  to  the  job  and  l 

one's  performance,  insufficient  or  excessive  autonomy,  ,< 
insufficient  influence  upon,  matters  relating  to  the  work. 
'    5.     Rewards,  such  as  insufficiencies  or  inequities  in  pay, 
inadequate  promotional  opportunities,  poor  .^lareer 
development  prospects. 
Employees  exposed  to  stressful  conditions  are  not  necessarily  pas- 
sive victims  inevitably  experiencing  strain.     A  common  response  to  stress 
is^ope  with  it,  one.  way  or  another,  to  the  end  of  minimizing  or  avoid- 
ing the  stress,  or  moderating  its  adverse  strain  effects.     In  the  indi- 
vidual's choice  of  coping  strategies  some  conflict  of  interest  may  appear 
between  the  worker  and  the  employer,   for  some  coping  strategies  may  have 
the  effect  of  protecting  and  preserving  the  individual's  capacities  for 
immediate  work  role  fulfillment  while  others  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
strain  role  fulfillment. 

■  Among  the  potential  means  for  coping  with  work  role  stress  are  a  set 
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that  have  ih  coitmon  the  separation  or  distancing^  of  the  worker  from  his 
work  location  and  the  people  in  it.    Withdrawal,  psychological  or  physical, 
is  the  common  theme.     This  report  will  be  concerned  with  seven  forms  of 
withdrawal  from  the  job:     turnover  (voluntarily  quitting  the  employer 
entirely),  absence,  lateness,  reduced  job  involvement,  reduced  interaction 
with  supervisor,  reduced  interaction  with  co-workers,  and  changing  jobs 
but  remaining  with  the  same  employer.     All  have  an  element  of  voluntary 
action  or  attitude  formation  by  the  worker,  and  all  carry  an  implication 
of  reduced  amount  of  quality  of  work  role  fulfillment. 

The  purposed  the  inquiry  was  to  examine  a  population  of  employees 
knovm  to  be  ejtposed  to  relatively  high  amounts  of  work  role  stress  to  de-  . 
termine  whether  those  .engaging  in  the  withdrawal  behaviors  had  been  more 
successful  than  others  in  moderating  strain  outcomes.     The  model  upon 
which  this  analysis  is  based  states  that  in  the  presence  of  relatively 
high  stress,  an    employee  will  experience  relatively  higji  strain  unless 
that  strain  is  moderated  by  successful  coping;  coping  might  be  aided, 
among  other  ways,  through  partial  or  total  withdrawal  from  the  work  role 
and  work  environment.     Four  types  of  job  stress  were  considered:  role 
ambiguity,  role  overload,  underutilization  of^skills,  and 'inadequate  re- 
sour^ces  for  doing  the  job.     These  have  been  identified  previously  as 
determinants  of  job-related  strains  (e.g.,  Margolis,  Kroes,  &  Quinn,  1974; 
French  &  Caplan,  1973).     Six  measures  of  strain  were  used:     physical  health 
(adjusted  for  sex  and  age),  work-related  illness  and  injury,  depre^bed  mood, 
low  self-esteem,  job  dissatisfaction,  and  dissatisfaction  with  life. 

■  648 
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Method 

Sarople  » 

The  sample  comprised  651  respondents  employed  35  hours  or  more  per 
week  by  five  midwest ern  work  organizations':     a  printing  company  (n  =  173), 
a  small  research  and  development  company  (n  =  21)  ,.,two  automotive  supply 
companies  (Ns  =  120  and  124),  and  four  services  departments  of  a  hospital 
(N  =  213).     These  organizations  were  chosen  in  part  on  the  criterion  that 
they  contain  a  diverse  set  of  jobs,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the, 
occupational  census  codes  of  the  respondents  roughly  match  the  codes  of 
a  irational  sample  of  workers  (Beehr.   1974)i.     All  supervisors  were  Included 
in  the  sample,  and  nonsupervisors  were  sampled  systematically  at  rates 
varying. from  organization  to  organization     between  25%  and  100%.  The 
response  rate  was  72.9%. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  respondents  were  male,  .79.8%  were  white, 
68.5^  , were  married.  73.0%  had  finisfted  at  least  high  school,  and  the  mean 
age  was  35  years.     Comparable  information  on  the  nonrespondents  was  not 
available. 

Pat<  Collection  ^  •  , 

■  Da,ta  were  cbllected  at  two  times  iind  in  four  vays.     A  main  source  of 
data  was  a  90-minute  structured  interview  In  the  respondent's  home 
conducted  during  the  winter  of  1972-1973..   Concurrent  Time  1   data  were'  ' 
Obtained  from  trained  observers  who  visited  the  workplaces  on  a  pre- 
scheduled  basis  and  reported  their  observations  on  a  standard!:    l  report 
form.     Supervisory  ratings  of   the  performance  of   su  Inu  J  ( „  ,  t  . 's    included  n 
report  ori  lateness  to  work,  but  these  rat;  Ings  were  not  available  for  all 
segments  of  the  population.      In  addition,   employers'   records  provided 
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information  on  absences.     A  second  wave  of  measurements  was  conducted 
about  20  ra^nths  later.     These  Time  2  measures  included  a  repetition  of 
the  observation  and  interview  procedures,  and  a  record  search  for  infor- 
mation  about  absences,  internal  job  changes  and  voluntary  departures. 

-   Tables  1  and  2  list  the  variables  employed  In  this  inquiry,  indica- 
ting the  data  source  for  each,  as  well  as  its  mean,  standard  deviation  • 
and  scale  range.     The  number  of  cases  varies  for  the  several  measures,  , 
and  is  substantially  smaller  for  the  Time  2  data  reported  in  Table  2.  f The 
measures  are  described  below  in  the  order  of  their  first,  appearance  in 
these  tables.     Interdorr^lations  among  the  strain  measures  (Time  !)• 
are  shown  in  Table  3  . 


Stress  Measures  -  Interview 

 .  _  


Role  ambiguity    wass,„|a*Misured  by  a  four-item  index  composed  of  responses 
to  the  fbllowing  questions.     Responses  were  given  on  a  four-category  scale 
ranging  from  "Very  true"  to^"Not  at  all  true".     All  items  but  the  third 
listed, were  taken  from  the  Ouallty  of  Employment  S«rvey  (Quinn  & 
Shepard,   197A).     Index  reliability  (Alpha)  was  .69. 
How  true^is  this  oPx9H£.  Jot)? 

I  can  predict  what  others  will  expect  of  me  tomorrow. 

i  am  clear  on  what  others  expect  of  me  on  my  job. 

On  my  job,  whatever  sltuat ion  arises ,  there  are  procedures  • 

for  handling  it,  ^  * 

I  get  enough  facts  and  information  to  work  my  best. 
^  J?PA?.  °y^jj£jad  was  measured  by  combining  responses  to  two  questions 

on  a  four-category  scale  ranginp  frgm  "Very  true"  to  "Not  at   <vl  1  true". 
Respondents  were  asked  lirtw  true  tMch  of   the  following    was  of   their  own  jobs: 
"I   urn  i?iven  onougli  l  Uiic  to  ilo  what  ot  liors  oxptn  t   ot  nu-,",;   "1   am  able  to 
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Table  1 

Mean,  Standard  Deviation,  and^ Range  for  All  Variables 

(Time  1) 


Variable 


Stresses 


Interviews   ,  ' 
Role  ambiguity 
Role  overload 
Resource  inadequacy 
Underutilization  of  skills 

Observations 

Role  ambiguity 
Role  overload 
Resource  inadequacy 
Underutilization  of  skills 

Strains 

Depressed  mood 

Work-related  illness  and  injury 
Poor  overall  physical  health 
Low  self-esteem 
Life  dissatisiaction 
job  dissatisfaction 

Withdrawal 
Interview 


Absenteeism 

Lateness 

Low  Involvement 

Low  interaction 

with  supervisor 
Low  interaction 

with  coworkers 

Records 

Absenteeism 
Supervisor  ratings 

Lateness  I 


650 
-641 
637 
642 


579. 
579 
579 
579 


648 
645 
631 
647 
646 
650 


641 
622 
647 

628 

649 

53;.i 

286 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


1.92 
1.79 
1.73 
1. 35 


3.14 
2.47 
2.49 
4.44 


1.85 
1.40 
3.51 
1.98 
0.14 
2.45 


1.55 
1.57 
2.94 

1.20 

2.40 


1.09 


1.98 


0 . 64 
0.68 

0.57 
1.87 


1.01 
0.55 
0.48 
1.54 


0.47 
1.00 
1.41 
1.05 
0-.91 
1.03 


Possible 
Range 


1-4 
1-4 
1-5 
■7  -  +7 


1-7 
1-7 
1-6 
l-7» 


1-7 
1-5 
1-5 
1-7 
-3.6  -  +1.4 
1-5 


0.73 
6.70 
0.92 

0.  89 

1 .  30 

1.45 
1  .29 


1-5 
1-5 
•  1-5 

,  1-4 

0-5 

0-  9 

1-  7 


/ 
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Table  2  ^  ,  /  ^     ,  ' 

Mean,  St^dard  Deviations,  and  Rangjp  for' All  Variables 

(Time  2)   '      ^;  ■ 
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h 


rlable 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Possible 
Range 


Stresses  ■  , 

Interviews  ^  . 

Role  ambiguity 
Role  overload    '  .  ~        -  • 
Resbur<:e  Inadequacy  / 
Underutlllzatlon  of  /skills 

Observations 

Ilole  ambiguity 
Resource  Inadequacy 
Underutlllaatlon  of  skills 

J 

Strains 


261 
259 
262. 
264 


100 
IQO- 
100 


3.16 
1.89 
4.29 


0.60 
0.6^ 
0.56 
1.92 


1.45 
0.74 
1.85 


1-4 
1-4 
1-4  • 
■7  -  +7 


1-7 
1-4 
1-7 


Depressed  mood 

269 

1.84 

Work-related  Illness  and  Injury 

267 

1.59 

Poor  overall  physical  health 

"268 

.  3.29 

Low  self-esteem 

268 

1.96 

Life  dissatisfaction 

268 

-1.36 

Job'  dissatisfaction 

268 

2.38 

Withdrawal 
Records 


Voluntary  turnover 
Intraorganlzatlonal 
Job  change  ^ 


286 
236 


1.17 
1 . 31 


0.47 
1.01 
1.45 

0.99 
0.59 
0.94 


0.38 
0.46 


1-7 
1-5 
1-5 
1-7 
■2.6  -  0 
•1-5 


1-2 
1-2 


Intljrcbrrelations  among  Strain  Measures 
-(Time  1,  N-644')  . 


'    i.  2  •  .'3  A  5  6 


Depressed  mood 
Illness/injury  *' 

(.71) 
•    .09*  , 

Physical  health 

.22** 

.  --17** 

if 

r 

Low  self-esteem 

.31** 

.01 

.02 

(.68)^ 

Life  dissat'isf action 

.39** 

.09* 

.16** 

.28** 

(.79)9 

Job  dissatisfaction 

'  T"  ■  

.A3** 

.13** 

,15** 

.25**  . 

'.27** 

*  p  <  .05  • 

**  p  <  !di  ' 

(•8Q)^ 


^Figures  ih' parentheses  are  internal  consistency  e'atimates  (alpha), 
omitted  where  not  available,  .     '  '         '  - 


complete  .he  work  T  start."     This  Index  had  very  low^  reliability  compared 
to  oehers  employed,   namely,.  .A7  but  was  judged  saJ table  for  use.     The  .Items 
were  taken  from  Qulnn>  Shepard  (]  974)  .  ' 
-    ^     .    Resource  Inadequacy  wqs  measured  by  an  lnde:t  cbmprislng  four  Items 
known  by, factor  analysl«  to  he  associated  within  a  Common  "resource"  dimen- 
sion (Qulnn  &  Shepard,   1974).     Responses  were  on  four-category  scales 
ranging  from  •;Very  true"  to  ;-Not  at  all  true"  for  the  first  three  items, 
and  from  "Great,  couldn't  be  better""  to  "Not  very  good"  for  the.  fourth 
item.     The  que.stion.s  were:        '  .  .  '  _  ■ 

(My  supervisor)  knows  his/her  Job  well  ... 
.  _    •         (My  supervisor)  mairitains  high  standards  of  performance 
-  .  In  hfs/hcr  own  work. 

■  -  ♦ 

I  am  given  enough  machinery  and  eqiiipmenr   to  do  my  best 
How  good  are  .they   (your  work  group)  about  giving  vou  tlie 
help  you  need   to  do  your  .job  well?         '  " 
Underumiza^i^    of  skUls  was  measured  by  an  index  derived  fi^om 
three  interview  questions:     •,  ■j  -        "  "  ,  ,' 

.    '  -  What    Ls  the  l_^evel  of  school  or  coHege  you  feel   is  needed 

by  a  person  ig,  your  job? 

.A  •  • 

^^^^^  was  the  jiighest  grade  of  school  or  year  of ,  college 
you  ■  have  completed?  * 
-     Through  .your  previous,  experience  and  training,  do  you  have 
.  "  some  skills ^that  you, would  like ^o  be  using  , in  your 

work  but  can't  use  'on  your  present   job?  ' 
The  first  two,   answered  on,  common  eight -cat  egory  .scales  although  at  dif- 
ferpnt   times  in  t he.  int erv lew,  were  used  to  derive  a  discrepancy  ..score,  ' 
and   this  was  combined  with  n  scaled  re^sponse  to  the  third  qu<£t'ion  to 
form  the  Index.  -  *  '  ■ 
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Stress  Measures  -  Observation 

The  stress  measures  obtained  by  observation  were  based  upon  the  reports 
of  trainfd 'observers,  not  otherwise  associated  with  the  workplace,  who 
•visited  the  subject's  work  location  on  a  prescheduled  basis  for  periods 
of  observation.     A  structured  questionnaire-report  provided  a  number  of 
rating  scales  on  which  the  observers  recorded  their  judgements.     The  rating 
scales  employed  to  report  work  role  stress  were  all  six-category  or  seven- 
category  scales  with  descriptive  labels  representing  frequencies,  amounts, 
intensities,  etc.     The  report  on  pressures  for  better  pei^formance,  for 
example,   included  the  rating  category  #7:     "The  indivlduaf^is  being  con- 
stantly exposed  to  demands  for  working  harder  or  doing  a  better  job".  A 
simpler     rating  scale, -e.g.,   that  responsive  to  a  statement  caneernlng-^U-  ' 
availability' of  tools,  machinery  and  equipment,  ranged  from  "Very  true" 
to  "Not  at  all  true".     The  scale  relating  to  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the. 
work  role,   for  example^   included  rating  category  #1,   "Very^ lit tl e ;  the 
individual  almost  always  knows  what  to  expect  and  is  never- surprised  by 
something  happening  unexpectedly  on  the  job".     A  full  description  of  the 
observer  training  course,   the  reporting  forms,  and  the  reliabili^ty  obser- 
vations  is  provided  in, Chapter  4„     The  items  comprising  each  of  the  obser- 
vatlon  stress  measurers  were:  •      '  '  ' 

Role  aa^big'Uity  «  '  « 

How  much  uncertainty  isvthere  in  the  job?       *   .  ' 
The  'job  requires  the  individual  to  be  prepared  to  handle 
/    ,  Surprising  or  unpredictable  situations.  • 

The  job  Is  one  that  is  .highly  predictable,  and  that 
rarely  presents  the  individual  with  surprising 
or  unexpected  prob'lems 
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The  individual  working  on  the  job  does  tasks  which- 
are  clearly  defined. 
/  Role  overload   '         '  ' 

Are  there  any  pressures  for  better  performance  over 

and  above  what  is  reasonable? 
The  individual  doing  the  job  is  ijfked  to  do  exces-- 

sive  amounts  of  work. 
He/she  has  enough  time  to  do  what  he/she  is 
expected  to  Ao , 
'   Resource  inadequacy  , 

He/she  is  given  enough  space  to  do  his/her  job. 
He/she  is.  given  adequate  lighting  for  his/her 

particular  job. 
He/she  has  adequate  access  to  machinery,  tools 

and  other  equipment .  ( 
The  individual  working  on  the  job  frequently  has 
to  stop>  to  get  things  he/she  needs  and  doesn't 
have  readily  available. 
Underutilization    of  skills 

^^^o  what  extent  does' the  job  require  the  use 

sophisticated  or  complex  skills?  • 
How  intellectually  demanding  is  the  job? 
The  job  is  so  simple  that  virtually  anybo^  could 
^  handle  it  with  little  or  no  initial  traW^ng . 

Strain  Measures *-  Interview 

All  six  of  the  role. strain  measures  were  derived  from  the  prior  scale 
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development  and  validation  work  reported  by  Qulrih  &  Shepard   (1974).  Irv 
some  cases,  as  noted  below,  a^subset  of  the  original  Index  components  was 
used,  and  two  were  reversed  l^  sign  for  consistency  In  this  report. 

I)eEressed  mood_  was  measured  by  a  ten-Item  Index.  The  question  f'orm 
and  components  are  shown  below.  Response  categor,les  ranged  from  "Often" 
to  "Never".  '. 

How  often  do  you  feel  this-^Way  at  work?  ' 
I  feel  downhearted  and  blue.,  '  ' 

I  get  tired  for  no  reason. 

I  find  myself  restless  and  can't  keep  still. 
I  find  it  easy  to  do  the  things  I  used  to  do. 
My  mind  is  as  clear  as^  it  used  to  be. 
I  feel  hopeful  about  the  future. 
^  ^^"^  it  easj'  to  make  decisions. 
I  am  .mo He  irritable  than  usual. 

■  ■  4  ^  ' 

I  Still  enjoy  the  things  I  used  to. 
^         ;  T  feel  that  I  am  useful  and  needed. 

'.Work  Related  illness  and  iniurv  was  measured        convbining  responses  ' 
to  two  questions:     "Within  the  last  three  years  have  you  had  any  illnesses 
or  injuries  you  think  were  caused  or  made  worse  or  more  severe  by  any  job 
you  had  during  this  period?.    Coul/  you  tel]  me  what  those  illnesses  ind 
injuries  were?"     "V^hen  you  had   (this   illnkss  or   injury)  did  it  kcjep  you  , 
away  from  your  job,  for' more  than  two  weeks?"    The  index.was  composed!  af 
the  number  of  illnesses  dnd   injur{es  reported  to' the  first  question^or- 
rected  for  tenure  on- the  present  job.   plus  a  scale  s^tep  increment  If  a 
two-week  abi^ence  had  ocV.urred  on  his'present  job. 
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0^^r:all  poor  physical  health  was  measured  by  the  coding  of  responses 

4 

to  a  rather  long  series  of,  questions  dealing  with  (1)  recent  symptoms  of 
ill  health,   (2)   treatment  for  health  conditions  during  the  last  year*,  and 
(3)  self  report  of  sense  of  health  and  energy  level.     The  index  code  cate- 
^  gol-ies  range  from  (5)  Having  been  under  treatment  during  the  last  year 

for  two  or  more  chronic  Gonditions,   to  (1)  Reporting  no  chronic  conditions 
nor  symptoms  and  also  reporting  good  health  and  high  energy.     This  index 
was  based  upon  the  vork  of  Belloc,  et  al.   (1971),  modified  to  suit  ,r>'^ 
application  to  an  employed  population.  •    ,  * 

Low  self-esteem  was  measured  by  a  three-item  subset  from  the  Quinn  & 

i 

Shepard  (1974)  semantic  dif  f  erential  •  scale  .     The  anchors  or)  seven-point  # 
scales  were  "successful-unsuccessful",     "important-unimportant",  'and 
"doing  my  best -not  doing  my  best",     in  response  to  the  lead-in ^quest ion , 
•'How  do  you'see  yourself  in  your  work?".     The  index  has^a  reliability  (alpha>r 
of   .68.  '      ^'  '  ^ 

lAl^  dissatisfaction  measure  consisted  of  a  nine-item  subset  of 
Ouinn  &  Shepard 's  (1974)   life  satisfaction  index.     Seven  of   these  items 
were  answered  on  a  semantic  dif f erential ^scale .     The  seven  pairs  of  anchors 
were  "interesting-boring",     "enjoyable-miserable",     "f^r  iendly-lonely" , 
■  "f.ull-empty",     "hopeful-discouraging",    "rewarding-disappointing",  and 
"brings  out  the  best  in  me-doesn '  t  give  me  much  of  a  chance"'    in  response 
to  the  question,   "How  do  you  feel  about  your  present  life  in  -general?". 
The  Cixed-alt^rnative  questions  were:  , 

In  general-,  ho^  satisfying  do  you  find  the  ways  you're 
spending  your  life  these  days?     Would  you  call  it 
^  ,  completely  satisfying,   pretty  satisfying,   or  not  very 

satisfying? 
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,  Taking  all  things  together,  how, would  you  say  things 

*■  '  these  days?    Wpuld  you  sajr  you're  very  happy," 

pretty  happy,  or  not  too  happy  ■  these  days?  , 
The  life  dissatisfact'ion  index  had  a  possiHl  range  of*  1-7,  and  a 
rellabi^ty  of  .79. 

Job  dissatisfaction  was  measured  by  a  fourfttem  subset,  of  Quinn  &  She- 

» 

pard's  (1974)  global  job  satisfaction  index:" 

^     AIJ   in  all,  how  satisfied  would  you  say  you  are  with  : 
your  job  —  very  satisfied,  somewhat  satisfied,  not  ' 
too  satisfied,  or  not  at.  all  satisfied?  :  ' 
In  general,  how  well  would  ^you  say  th;^t  your  job  measures 
-      up  to  the  sort  of  job  ybij  wanted  when  you  took  it? 
Would  you  say  it  is  very  much. like,   somewhat  like, 
or  not  at  all  like  the  job  you  wanted  when  you  took  ±t7 
Knowing  what  you  .kno^^K^w,  if  you  had  to  decide  all  over 
again  whether  to  take  ehe  job  you  now  hav%  what 
would  yofi  decide?     Wsoild  you  decide  without  any 
hesitation  to  take  the  ^ame  jot?,  wouJ,d  you  have  some 
second  thoughts,  or  would  you  decide  definitely  not 
to  take  the  same  job?  .  ' 

If  a  good  friend  of  yours  told  you  that  he/she  was  interested 
in  working  in  a  job  like  yours,  what  would  you  tell  . 
him/her?    Would  you  strongly  recommend  this  job,  would 
-you  have  doubts  about  recommending  it,  or  would  you 
strongly  advise  him/her  againsL  this  sort  of  ji:)b? 
The  job.  dissatisfaction  index. had  a  passible  range  of  1-5,  and  a 
reliability  of  .80.  £> -'-^ 
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Withdrawal  Measures  -r, -rut er view 

Absence  was  nieaaured  In  the  interview  by  an  index  comprising  three 
questions:  . 

Would  you  say  you  are  absent  from  work  more  often 
than  other  people  you  wo^k  with,  less  often,  or 
ab9ut  the  same?        .  , 
Aside  from  any  paid  vacation  and  holidays,  how  many 
days  of  scheduled  work  have  you  missed  in  the 
past  month? 

How  many  of  these  days  did  you  miss  just  because  ' 
you  didn't  feel  like  going  to  work  that  day? 

Lateness  was  measured  in  the  interview  with  an  Index  comprising  two 
questions,  namely, the  last  two  shown  immediately  above,  but  with  reference, 
to  lateness  during  the  last  two  weeks.  ^  v 

Jot»  involvement  was  measured  ifi  the  interview  with  a  single  question: 
/'Some  people  are  completely  involved   in  their  job        they  are  absorbed  in 
it  night  and  day.     For  other  people,   their  job  is  simply  one  of  several 
interests.     How  involved  do  you  feel  in  your  job  —  very  little,  slightly, 
moderately,  or  strongly  involved  J". 

Interaction  and,  communication  with  supervisor  was  measured  by  com- 
bining  responses  to  two  statements,  with  responses  on  four-point  scales 
ranging  from  "^Very  true"  to  "Not  at  all  true".     The  items'were:  "My 
supervisor  goes^out  of  his/her  way  to  praise  good  work",  and  "My  super-  . 
visor  lets  his/her  subordinates  know  how  well  they  are  doing  their  jobsV. 

Interaction  and  c6mmunication  v/ith  go-workers  was  measured  in  the 
interview  witH^'three  questions: 
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Is  there  any  group  of  people  at  (your  place  of  work) 
that  you  think  of  as  your  co-workers  people 
whom  you  see  just  about  every  day  and  with  whom 
you  have  to  work  closely  in  order  to  do  the  job 
well?  '  ^ 

1'  '  well  do  you  feel   they  help" each  other  on  the  job? 

How  good  are  they  about  giving  you  the  help  you  need 
to  do  your  job  well? 
Those  responding  "No"  to  the  Wrst  question  were  assigned  a  code  of  1. 
while  others  received  the/ir  average  score  on.the  succeeding  nuestions 

■t  ■  --^i  -       ^"^wL    '  ' ' 

each-liAving  response  categories  ranging  froiji'^t  very"  good"  to  "Great, 
couldn't  be  better",  ' 

Withdrawal  Measures  -  Non-Inteiff lew 

Absence  was  measured  by  an  actual  count/from  the  employers'  records 
of  the  number  of  occasions  during  the  past  month'in  which  the  employee  was 
absent ^rom  scheduled  ^Mk  for  a  period  of  a  day  or  m^ore. 

'T/ateness  wa^  measured  by  including  reference  to  lateness  behavior  in 
a  semantic  differential  question  incorporated  in  an  employee  rating  form, 
/is  form  was  filled  out  by  the  immediate  supervisor    for  each  of  his/her 

;  ■«■■.■ 

subordinates.     This  item  of  information  is  missing    for    somq  of  the 
population  owing  to  failure  'to  gain  consent  to  the  procedure  froni  all  ; 
emptoyers,  and  to  instances  where  the  supervisor  or  subordinate  had  been 
In  their,  relationship  too  short  a  time  to  allow  rating.     The  polar  anchors 
on  the  seyen-Roint  seman^t.iG^if f erent ial  item  were  "Always  arrives  on 
time"  and  "Always  late".  .  .-     .  • 
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Voluntairy  turnover  and  intraorganizational  .lob  change  were  measured^ 
at  Time  2  (only)  by  a  search  of  the  employers'  records,     for  the  turnover 
variable,  individuals  were  coded  1.  if  still  on  the  . original  Time  1  job 
and  2  if  they  had  left  to  join  another  employjer.     The  other  variable  was 
coded  similarly. 


Analysis  Plans 

Since  littie  was  known  in  advance  about  the  measures  employed  and' 
about  their  interrelationships,  two  critical  decisions  were  made  at  the 
start:     (1)  The -several  variables  representing  each  of  the  three  main  ' 
classes  (role  stresses,  role  strains,  and  forms  of  withdrawal)  would  be 
treated  separately  and  not  be  combined  into  more  inclusive  indices,  and 
(2)  The  analyses  would  focus-  upon  the  relatively  highly  stressed  and 
strained  segment  of  the  population  by  population  subsetting  rather  thifn 
treating  the  population  as  a  whole.     These  choices  have  certain  ad^j^fftages 
in -an  exploratory  inquiry  as  well  as  important  dis^|||||p|^es ;  somJ- re.- 
flections  on  them  appear  later  in  this  report. 

Three  analyses  were  performed,  the  first  using  only  Time  1  data,  an^ 
the  other  two  using  as  well  the  "data  from  Time  2  measurements.  N 

Analysis  1  aimed  to  compare  the  role  strain  outcomes/ of  people  who  • 
shared  the^ condition  of  high  role  stress  but  differed  in  their  use  of  each 
of  the  withdrawal  modes.     The  operations  were,  in  sequence ,^to^egregate 


the  subjects  above  the  population  median  on  a  given  stress  variable,  to 
divide  these  at  the  median  of  a  given  withdrawal  measure,  to  co|pute  the 
mean  scores  on  each  strain  measure  for  these  two  compared  groups,  and  to 
determine  the  diffei'ence  between  means  and  its  significance.     With  eight  / 
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.stress  measures,  seven  withdrawal  measures,  and  six  strain  measures,  a  total 
of  336  such  analyses  were  made.  ' 

Analysis  2  focused  upon  those  subjects  who  were  exposed  to  high  stress 
and  experienced' high  strain  at  Time  1  and  who  remained  in  the  same  job'at 
least  until  Time  2.     Such  people  would.be  J^ly  during  subsequent  months  to.' 
be,using  withdrawal  strategies  as  a  means  to  reduce  strain,  with- the  effect 
of  some  strain  reduction  by  Time  2.     The  operations  were,   in  sequence,  to 
segregate  those  above  the  population  median  on  both  a  giveh  stress  and  a  , 
given  strain  at  Time  1  and  also  above  the  population  median  on  the  stress 
.  variable  at  Time  2  (i.e.,  role  stress  remained  high) ,  to  subset  these  sub- 
,-  jects;  according  to  their  level  of  strain  at  Time  2,  and  to  compare  those 
with  high  vs.   low  strain  at  Time  2  with  respect  to  their  use  at  Time  1 
of  the  several  withdrawa'^  modes.     Whereas  Analysis  1  sought  the  concurrent 
effects  of  withdrawal.  Analysis  2  sought  delayed  effepts.     The  number  of  ^ 
tests  was  potentially  294. 

-Analysis  3  focused  upon  those  subjects  who  had  changed  employers  or 
jobs  or  both  between  the  Time  1  and  Time  2  measurements-     The  guiding' 
supposition  was  that,  subjects  under  role  stress  or  role  strain  at  Time  1 
would  be  more  Ukely  thah  others  to  change,  jobs    as'  a  means  for  stress 
^oidance  and  strain  reduction.     Those  who  left  their, jobs  and  employers  ' 
voluntarijy  should  accordingly  have  been  at  Time  I  among  those  subjected 
to  relatively  high  v'ole  stress  and  experiencing  high  roie  strain.  Those 
who  changed  jobs  with  the  same  employer  should  display  reduced  stress  and/or 
strain  at  Time  2  to  the  extent  (1)   that  their  Time  1  stress  ^nd  strain  was 
relatively  high,  and   (2)   that  the  change  wa^,  sucfessful  as  a  coping 
strategy.     It  was  not  possible  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  turnover 
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(changing  Jobs  and  employers)  as-a  coping  (Strategy,  as  the  departed'  persons 
*  were  not  accessible  for  Time  2  measurement.  4 

SigniflNsance-|||gsts  of  mgan  differences  yere  uniformly  based  upon.  two-way| 
analyses  of  variance.     Significance' values  are  expressed  as  probabilities 
with  the  conventional  p  <   .05  taken  as  a  standard  for  judging  a  difference 
to  be  signlficajjt.  * 

SQihe  I gsties  in  Analysis 

■  .  '        '  .      '  ^     "  ' 

Mhe  conception  of  social  and  psychological  processes  that .under lie 
the  foregoing  analysis  strategies  holds  that  stress  causes  strain,  and 
that  strain  induces  coping  behavior,  (e .g . A  withdrawal)  which  if  saccess- 
fulVoderates  the  strain  or  the  stress  orlboth.  ^  Two.  difficulties  are  posed 

by  such  a  conception  when  investigation  is  through  non-experimental 

«' 

methods.  ■ 

Time  is  an  obvious  problem,   for  the' model  is  not  one  of  discrete 


observable  events,  but  rather  a  model  of  continuous  change.     In  the  present 
context,  the  rub  6ccurs  at  two  places:     (1)  The  time  span  between  Time  1 
and  Time  2  measure^ls  an  arbitrary  one,  fixed  for  reasons  not  related  to 
the  present  anal3|||s,  and  it  may  be  an  unsuitable  time  period;     (^2)  The 
proposed  causal  direction  of  relationship  between  role  strain  and  use  of 
withdrawal  as  a  means  for  coping  is  arbitrary,  as  is  the  case  with  any  feed- 
back  model  in  wl^ch  there  may  occur,  an  alterr^tion  or  mutuality  of  causa- 
tion.    Since  ,we  canoot  know  what  direction  of  causation  is  caught  by  the 
timing  of  our  concurrent  data,  we  can  with  certainty  show  if  a^  relation- 
ship  .exists,  but  we  cannot  Vest  bi-directidnality  cvf  causation. 

The  second  issue  arisen  because  we  consider  only  one  category/of 
coping  behavior  —  withdrawal  in  various  forms  —  and  have  no  way  of  knowing 
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whether  other  fjrms  of  coping  are  complementary,  or  instead  are  mutually' 
exclusive  alternatives.  .Thus,   it  must  be  assumed  that  some  attenuatlor^ 
•of  .relatlonshii>s  may  be  present  arising  fr^m  the  existence  6f  coping  / 
strategies  not  treated  in  this  analysis. 


Results 


AnaJ^sis  _1  '  *  .  , 

The  extensive  results  from,  Analysis  1  are  not " presented  in  full  detail, 
but  are  summarized  in  Table  4.  ,  of  the  336  tests  .of  association  between^ 
role  strain  and  use^of  wit'h4rawal  options  '(hiRh  stress  subjects  only),. 
152  -  45"/  of  them  -  are  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level  of  probabi- 
lity.    There   is  surely  a  pervasive  relationship  between  levels  bf  strain  and 
rates   (or  degrees)   of  usage  of  withdrawal  strategies  by  people  in  stress- 
ful  jobs.  ,  '  . 

•An  inspection  of  the  source  -tables  shows  that  the  direction  of  the 
differences  tested  is  consistently  that  under  high  stress  conditions  high 
■strain  is' coin  urrently  associated  with'high  withdrawal,  not  low.     Only  one 
, of   the  significant  differences  ^verses.that  direction,  even  though  in  our 
model  reversals  ar'e  equally  possible  and  plausible.     It  appears  fromN  these 
concurrent  measures  that  withdrawal"  is  not  shown  to  be  effective  ih  modera- 
ting strains  associated  with  role  stress,' 

There  are  f ^w -variat^i^^s  in  the  strength  of  the.se  relationships  as 
.between  the  d'if  f  er^nt> stresses ,   sfrains,  and  forms' of  withdrawal  (Table  3)  / 
Ke,lat;ively  high^ropor t ions  of  significant  differences  occur  in  connectidn 
with  one  strain,  depressed  mood  .  (68%),  and  three*. withdrawal  measures  ' 
absence   (65?), Job  involvement  (65%),  and  low  interaction  with  supervlso 
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.Summary  Table  for  Analysis  Strategy  One:  ' 

Significant  F's  for  Relationship  between  Withdrawal  Techniques  and  Strains 

V  '  Employees  Experiencing  High  Role  Stress  ' 

—  


Strains,  Stresses  i  I 

ti4^uj  .  '  Percent 

and  Withdrawal  .                                              Number  >of  F'a  X 

^"^^^f^9rs   of  F'8  ^  p  <.05^ 


Strains 

Depressed  mood  ^                   •        56  "  67.9 

Work-related  illness  and^ injury  "                          56  .    35  7 

Poor  overall  physical  health  56  '    ^                      32 !l 


Low  self-esteem 


Life  dissatisfaction  5^ 
Job  dissatisfaction  '      "     '   'M  56  / 


Total 

Stresses 
Interview 


56  ^  39.3 

37.5 
J8.9 

336/.  'Is. 2 


Subtotal  '  *     *  •       '  240 

Records      '  V  ^  -  ^ 


</■  ■ 

57.1 
40.5 


Role  ambiguity  7,2 

Role  overload  42 

Resource  inadequacy  42  -47.6 

Underutilizition  of  skills              '  42                                    V  42.9 

Subtotal  .  47.0 
Observation  * 

Role  ambiguity  42  ,    (    ^           .                40. 5 


33.3 


Role  overload  • 42 

Resource  inadequacy                 •  '  kl       '     ^    /  40  5 

Underutilization  of  skills  42  .     >     .  ^9.5 

Subtot;al  •  ,  ^3^5 

^          Total  336  '  ^45.2 

Withdrawal     tji^ig^v'.  ' 
interview  ^ 

Absenteeism  \         "          43  '  64.6 

'Latene^iS                                             ^'  ^'  43  2.1 

^Involvemint   ^      <  ;         43  ;  • 

Low  interaction  with  supervisor  '48  81.3 

Low  interaction  with  coworkers  .48  '      -  25/0 


47.5 


Absenti^eism  -                                               48  54.2 

Supervisor  ratings  *  ' 

Lateness  *   '           \    "  '            '  ■       .     .   .48  '              '  25.0 

'^^^^^      ■      •  .  .               -                            336"  ,      ;/       /      ^  ,    >^  45.2 


~  ^ 
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(•81%). ■    R^atively  low  frequencies  of _ significant  rel^^  'v. 
associated  with  three  withdrawal  measures:     Lateness  (two  measures.  2% 
and  25%)  and  interaction  with  co-^workers  (25%).     Some  of  these  variations  • 
may.  be  connected  with  the  differences  in  measurement  reliability,  although 
this  aslsoclation  x:annot  be-  test^  because  some  of  the  measures  lack 
reliability  estimates.     The  two  main  sources  of  data  -  interviews  and 
observers'  ratings  —  do  not  appear  to ,'be  systematically'-dif f erent  in. 
their  capacity  to  deliver  significant  differences. 

Analysis  2  '  / 

■  ■  * 

Analysis. 2  proved  to  be, ineffective  in  one  important  sense  because 
.  the  population,  the  jobs,  and  the  time  period,  failed  to  prpvide  the 
variations  required  by  the  analysis  plan.     Tlje  plan  '^equired  a  suf f  icieq#;^v:; . 
number  of  cases  with  high  stress  throughout  the  period  of  ^tudy  (20  inonth^/ 
and  also  sufficient  diversity,  in  role  strain  at  /Time  2,  to.  allow  comparisons 
to  see  if  withdrawal  strategies  at  Time  1  could  explain  strain  reduction 
at  Time  2."  However,  of  the  294  potential  tests.  112  provided  no  low-strain 
cases  at  all  at  Time  "2.  and  only  five  provided  enough  cases  in  each' of  the 
'two  required  classifications  to  permit  significance  testing.     Manf of 
"the  same" -jobs,   initially  stressful,  had  become  low-styess  jobs  by  Time  2 
vi&ccording  to  both  interview  and  observer  data,  ' 

Nevertheless,  this    outcome  of  the  analysis  is  not  lacking  in  meaning, 
for  of  the  workers  , initially  under  conditions  of  high  role  stress  and  high 
role' strain  And  who  continued  to  be  under  high  role  stress,  very  few  by 
Xirae.2  had  found  any  effective  means  (whether,  by  withdrawal  or  other  means)  ' 
for  moderating  their  role  strain.     So  few  reported  strain  reduction  that  it 
proved  impossible  to  a'ssess  the  impact.,  if  any.  of  withdrawal  coping  strategie 


Analysis  3  t  '  "  '  , 

V  ',  *    Table  5»  compares  employees  stayj|ung.on  the'l  eame  job;  with  those  promoted 

.  ■  .       ■*  ■         ■■  ■  ■     '     ^    .    .  ■     il'.   ■  ■■  ■ 

dif''  transferred  within  the  same  firm  asl  to •  thSlT  Stress  and  strain  levels 

^t  Tiinfe^2i  freating  t)nly  thosie  wT)0..  had  telatiV^ely  high  stress  and*' strain 

at  Time- 1.     ©f  the  eleven  teftts,  onjy  one  is  $ignif icant ;    Thfit  one  is 

readily  understandable,  ♦as_lt  occurs  in  conne(6tl©n  with  the  role  stress  of 

'   '  '  '  ■  * 

underutilization  of  i^ill3  as  4n4a^sured  In  ,the|  interviews.     One  riiay  presiime 
that  most  of  these  fnjternpl^ job  ^changes  were|volurftary  shifts  tt)  more 
demanding  Jobs  which  reduced  the  degree  of  s'kill' underut±lizati<in  experi7  ^ 
e^ced  by  the  -The  table  as  4  whole  dhows' that  intraj^rganizational 


job  changing       not  otherw^ise  an*  effective  means  ^or  red'aclng..  role  stresses 


or  reducing  role  strains  in  this  population.  ' 


r 


^    TabJ.^^,  which  compares ,  those  workers  who  left  their  employers  with 
those  who'  ^t^yed  on  iri^^eir  or'iginal  Time  1  job,  ishows  only  slight  / 
evidence^that  ^'this  type  of  job  change  is  .  associated  significantry  with 


Time  1,  levels  of  role  stress;  ;  The  one  significant  association  relates  to 

■      .  ^  :  ^ 

the  role  stress  of  underutilization  of  skills  (interview),  a  result 'bom- 

patible  with  the  spefculation  offered  above  that  many  such  job. changes  aye 
from  less  to  more  demanding  jobs.     However,  as  to  role  strain  the  results 
are  different,  for  three  strain  indicators  out  of  five  (job  dlssatisfkctipti, 
life  dissatisfaction,  and  depressed  mood)  show  that  the  leavers  were,  in    -  , 
advance  of  leaving,  experiencing  more  ^strain  than  ,their  co-worXers  who 
stayed  on".         '  '  ( 

'    *  Discussion  : 


have  attempt^dVto  explore  a  recur^S^^  m'pdel  in  which  role  stress  is 


We 


■      ^  ; .  .     '        Wees  on  Different  Uqb  ,in /Same  Sompanjl  '  ]. 


8  or  strain  Mea^urfe 


^  Employees  ".      on  yhich  Employees  Wel;e  \ 
■        •    •,' ^'  High  i|i  Time  1    ,  V^-.v, 


Standard 


Mean 


;i)lfferent  Job' 


'•Ititerview  R61e' Ambiguity  .:  . 


Same  job  * 

Different:  job..  'A'RoU  Overload 
' '.'  .  '  '  ■■  . ' 

Same,  job      ,  ,  /Inteiview  .    ,  '  , 
Different  job  '  Un$|erutilizati6n  of,-&kil|^^ 

Same  jdbv-      .  ■  Interviews  '    *  , 
Different  |ob  i  •  Resource- IriMeq%  ~  ' 


..Same  job 
Different 


•  .Observation 
ob    .  Reso(|rce  InadeciuaGy 

'  ■  ''\'\J  ^ 

Dlffereit::job   •    and  Injury 

Depressed  Mood  ''  < 


.Jfork^-related  Illness 


Same  job 
*  Different  jo?|! 

'Same  job  . 
different  job 

Same  job? 
Di-^ferent'job 

'  Same  joK"^ 
Different  job 


Life.Dissatlgfact^ 


low  .Self-esteem 


Job  Dissatisfaction 


Same  job_;  ;  Poor'  Overal]?  I!hysidal  Health 
Different  job  V        •    ,      .   ,  , 


.2.04 
.  ,'2  .13 

'  'LSI 
l.ffO 

1.98 

.  2;88  ' 

'  1.'97 
1.87 

1.79 

:  2.1:4' 

1^    *  ■ 

'  .1.77 ' 
-2.21 

•  ..1.2Q. 
1.09* 

2.89' 

J.  53, 


Devi^ation 


•  ; '  Sig^if  lclirtce, 
•    of  Difference 


•  W:    '  ; 

/0'.69'  '■  " 
0.58,  . 

.,1.88  ^ 
2.12;  ,  V 

■  Oi5f/;.\ 

•0.5B:  ■ 

'  0.69^-'  ^ 
J  0.77,  ,^  * 

1.39 
1.78 


^  ■) 

i59 : 

,32.' 
'58 

'28:1  '  ■' 

1 

■ .  ■  '  I ' . 

■'78 : 

3,6::,: 


0.48 

o.oV 

3.92 

t 

f 

0.8) 


.^5 


.A7 
10 

26» 

19- 


\  !..  2.06  /    ■  ..16 


^  :0>  '.  ,:.36 


0.83 
0.94 

1,32 
1.4.6 


84 
40 

74 

37  , 

62 
34 

63. 
37 . 

90 
45 


0.09; 

'  "hir 

■  ■  0.19 
/0.4^ 

s  / 
,  ,  , 

0.58 


'in 


/.26 


.67 


.51 


.45. 


i 


'    /  ■    N    Table  6  ■ 

Time  1.  S'tresses  and  Strains  vfor  t^nployees  on  Same.  M  in  Same  Company  in  Time  2 
.     '      •  ^    with  Employees 'l^ho  Turned  Oyer  Voluntarily         '     .  ' 


Stress'o^r/^train 


.Time  1  Stress  or  Strain 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Significance 
bf  Difference, 


Ihte/ylew  Role  Ainbiguity( 


Interview 
Role,  Overload 


Interview 

UnderutiliEation  of  Skilts 
Interview  Resource  Inadequacy 


Observation 
Role  Ambiguity 

Obsemtlon 
Resource  Inadequacy 


Observation 

Underutilization  of  Skills 
Poor  Overall  Physical  Health. 


Work-related  Illness  and  Injury 


1.89 
1.85  . 

O.el 

'   :      0.63  ' 

235 
.  •  50' 

0.25 

1.69  ■ 

1.82 

•  ,0.64 
0.66  "  . 

•  23i 

1.67 

.20 

1.19 
2.30  .. 

■1.80  • 
'  \  1.91B  ■: 

23'p 

50 

15.07 

:    .DO  ' 

■  1 

1.77, 
1.67^ 

■  .  0.57^ 
.0.48  ■ 

''  '  j 

.50 

3.31 
3.19  • 

lao 

L14  ' 

220 

■ 

J.Ol 

.93:' 

2.58 
2.60 

0.50, 
■    :  0.59 

■  220 

0.12 

'  .73'  / 

4.46 
4.27  ' 

^  1.57' 

r.87  ■ 

220 

4A 

\  0.48 

I  ' 

■'  .49  /  ' 

3.42 
3'.62 

1.48  " 
1.41 

230 

50  • 

'  .0.78 

4  ■ 

1.42 ' 
1,50  ^ 

1.02 
1,17 

2?6 
50 

'  0.22 

m  ■ 

(continued-. .... . . . ./  ••;•...;,) 


Boployeea  •  \  ^  ^ 

^  '  ^^^89  or  Strain 


Turned  over 

Sane  job 
Turned  over 

Same  job 
Turned  over 


dissatisfaction 


^^fe  Dissatlsfactipn. 


mood 


Table  ^-(.continued) 


Time  1  Stress  or  strain 

Stand^f^, 
Mean'  Devlat^^" 


2.28 
2.78 

-0.03 

0.  35 

1. '83 
.1.97 


^  Wicance. ) 
■  ofDlfferg.^ 


.235 

10.44    ■  ' 

'50 

0.81:' 

232 

8,16 

0.91  , 

50 

0.44  '  \ 

233;v 

■  3,95  .  ^ 

0.46, 

50 

I 


.00 


.00, 


.00 


seen  as  causing  role  strain,  which  in  turn  induces  fcoping  strategie^- Jjhich 
tedtJiQ^  the  strain.     The  testing  of  the  model  i/ incomplete  in  sign-if icltit 
.      Vays,^but.  certfain  asp^g*^  it  have  been  i^iunjingted. .    .  _ .  ,  i'^^L 

.|he^^^^;a4^ 

Vw.  role  sti^^^t^^^^^jp^tW  of  wUhdj^aWal.  coping,,  strategies;  ^;^jfeceV  ^ 

\^  concurrfertt,  the-  suggested  direction  of  cfiusation  is  no|:;-;; 

*'K^Firoveii^^  .The)associ^ion  is  npt,  an  artifact        shared  measurement  error,!;  f 
_  ,fqi*  ^fc  appeared  as  well  ^nder  GoHdit ions  of  Indejiefid^nt^in^asurement .  "  /% 

analytic  method  prpvide.d  too  few  case's  to  allow  valid  '     '  ' 
'vjSt^tisUcal  'a'Vj^ysi^' as  mtiendedr    it  coiild  not  ;be  sjiown  that  Tim^l  wlth-i H 
\;4rawai%did        did  not 'Achieve  a 'reduction  in  strains  by  Time  2.     The  \  I 


second  anaiys^f  did  shov  that  in  those  ^-q^s  t;hat  did  remain  strej^ikl  over  '■ 
a  span  of  time  there  occurred  little  or  no  dWilu'ti^"(oT^oI«  stt^n  for/  I  ^ 
the^ccupants,  su^gestil^  ^hat  the  concurrent  i^Wkage  of  tole  stress  *to  ;  \ 
J^.stra:g>  is  a  persistent  one,  nb,t  commonly  moderatecl  by  the  pa.s3age*NqfVtim§ 
:    nor  by 'the  various  coping  strategies -that  the  occupants  may  have  attempt  ed 
to  use;^:^,€,.t^^^ 

The/ effectiveness  Of yvotuntary  turnover  as' a  coping  strategy  could  ' 
not  be  ^se^'l  in  this  gtudy,  but  it  is  confirmed/,  as  expected,  tliat    •  ^ 
those  workers  cjjoosing  to  leave  had  exper  ienced  morje  role/^strain 't^an 
those  who  chose  to  stay  on,  even  though  the  initial  differences  as  tp  role 
Stress  were  ins;ignif  icant  except' as  to  P.erceived  skill,  uriderutil 
•   It  appears  that  those  individuals  with  an  unusually  strong  strain  rj^sppns^  - 
to  stress  were  prone  tp- leave,  tq  internal  job  changes,  there  ^.s  no 

evidence  in  this  study  that  this  Is  an  effective  coping  strategy  except 
'  With  respect  to  the  str.e||^f  skill  underutiii2ation.     However,  one  must 
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9°^$^^^KSr^^*^J*^^ji^^m  ^OT  the  inttfftorgafi'izatthnai  job  chetiger^  may  have 


^      j  m'^' ^pf ftste t". tty »  the-  tejnporatlly  add$d\tress^8  'and  strains 
-  >  incidental -td^  jjoh  chai^S^''^  "^l^^^V  s^  .  - 


two: lilies  of  further  *liiquiry'ar^  suggested  by'' the  f iiiciln&Q,  bf  this 
;  stVdy  ln  conj[unctipn  t/ith  the  llmltatibr^s  of  its  dat4;>  / 

.\  ■  :  '  .  '         ^  '■-  ' 

If  strategies-exist  that' allow(5ucce$sfal  coping,  with  wor%  role  ' 

trusses  and  strains  by  the  worker rhiin^eV^     it  1^  likely -that  ^ 

^ove  -to  be  stratefeiee;  other  trfi^n  the  rtegat^^^^ 

"    .  ,  ones  of  withdrawal.     Other  copiitg^  str^tiegi^s  ne(^  tb^rbe^  in>^stigated.  •  One  ♦ 

•r.     thinks  of'  tHe  sitrategies  that  ,  are  the  oppoaiteV  in^  the.  »en^e  of  reflecting 

/  f  iiit.ensi^f  ied  ^^^^^  the  jplf  ra«^  than' distancing  it.  Examples 

,    of  such,9pping  strategies  are::    (1):  Engagement  in  processed  of  workplace 
■  .  ■   '    -  ^ '.i^.-  ^  :  ■    :  ■      '  ,  -->■• 

participation  and  that  offer  theypDSsibility  of  directly 

aMering  t|1e  stressful  properties  of  work  role^j     (2)  Mutual  social  support 

-    ^trategi^s  that  Apf^ear  f^PJit  fragrrjei^tary  to^be  dir^ctjy  associated 

with  strain  tr edition  <sed  Chapter  5). 


The  results  of  this  inquiry,  .artd  particular  1^       changing  levels  of 


Abpth  stress  and  strain  over  time  in  a  set  of  job's  don tin^^i^^^  by 
;\  the  same  people,  suggests  that  the  stress  'ghd  strain*  may  "be  linked  with  job  . 

tenure  in  such  a  way  that  any  newly-taken,  job  i.^^^^Ifessfu  strain-gene- 
"•rating  while  any  job  continuously  occupied-^^Ms  t^  bec6irtie  less  so  or  to 
*     stimulate  self -selected  instances  of  \tui?nwer'.     Such^  a  phenolnenon  migh^     '  ' 
account  for  the  short  run  absence  of  coping  fupcti^ss^^dnnection  with  ihtra- 
organlzaftional  job  changes.     It  suggests  t^at  there  raay/^e  a  high-cost  to 
wptkers  in  making  job,  changes  t^S^;^;;^  provide-^ other  advantages  to  offset 

the  stress  and  strain,  costs.  7* 


^    Thg  analyses  reported  hete  do  not  exhaust  the  potential  significance  of 
^tHe  dad.     The^ initial  c|i^^^      of  treating  the \main  varldbles  separately, 
.rather  than  .jointly,  and  of '  using  population  'subsetting  rather  than  statls- 
tic^l  cqntrols,  seems  appropriate  for  a  first  exploration  of  the  proposed, 

m.bdel  and  Qf  the'-taeasures  employerf,  but  not  for  a  def iLy^veUiestlng  of  the  ' 

'  J  '        !  ^  ^  •  • 

data  ajDd  mod61.  "      *  . 

^.  , 

;The  results  suggest  that  further . inquiry  may  legitimately. simplify  the 
thrte  m^in  classes  of  var iables--withdrawal,  stress,  and  strain— %  indexing 
,or  scaling.     For  Example,  the,  six  strain  measures,  with  thjE  likely  kxcmioJ 
of  the  me^asure  of  work-related  illness  and  injury,  are  all  moderately  inter- 
correlated  and  all  appear  to  be  functioning  in  analysis  in  a  similar  manner. 
Thi?  .3uj?gests  that  an  Index  combihing  the  set  would  be  valid,  would  not  .con- 
ceal important -di.fferen<^es  among  the  component  measures,  'and  would  provide 
..the  advantage  of  enhance^ :  reliability  and  analj^tic  simplicity.  Similarly, 
the  stress  measures,  witji  th^^,6ssible  exception  of  skill  uuderutilization; 
miglft  be  combined  into  a  common  index  of  work  role  stress.     The  fom^tiort  of"^ 
a  scale  of  withdrawal  is  more  problematical,  although  the  measures  af  ]    .     r  - 
absence,  lateness,  low  involvement „  .and  low  interaction  could  be  indexed     '  ^ 
leaving  job  tralisfer  atid  voluntary,  termination  as  3epa.rate  variables. 

Wrth  such  a  simplification  oif  the  variable  matrix,  and  wifh  the  added 
confidence  achieved  as  to  the  validity  and  reliability  o'f  such  indices, 
analytic  strategies  would  then  be  preferred  which  employ  the  whole  of  the 
available, pdpulatiop'-ratlier  than  selected  segments,  and  which  treat  a£. 
variables. simul^neously  along  with  so^e  ot,  the  control^variables  (such  as.  .. 
Job  tenure,  oj^\ipationl,  status,  and  the  like);  which  may  have  a  belrlng  bb:,^ 


iture  kA  an  explanatcjry  model.      , '; 


the  nat  „„  .  „„„^„^  „.  ^ 
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Chapter  '17 

TURNOVER:-;  AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  JOB  SATISFACTION, 
'^WORKING  CONDITIONS  AND  QUALITY  OF  JOB  PERFOIjlMANCE 

by 


Terry  A.  Beehr 


ABSTRACT 


Three  questions  are  addressed:     (1)  fioes  expiiessed  intent  to  leave 
one  8  employer  correspond  to  later  behavior  of  actually  leaving? 
(2)  Does  job  (dis) satisfaction  provide  an-  early  signal  of  an  em- 
ployee e  likelihood  of  staying  or,  leaving?     (3)  Does  the  tjuality  of 
employment  (working  conditions)  impact  upon  likelihood  of  leaving 
or  staying?    and  (4)  Do  Substandard  working  conditions-  and  job  dis- 
satisfaction operate  selectively  to, drive  out  the  superior  performers 
more  phan  the  less  well  performing  employees? 

The  data  employed  in  this  analysis  included  -measures"  of  working  con- 
ditions aWd  job  satisfaction  at  Time  1.  along  with  measures  of  inten- 
^i^'*^"  A  follow-up  measurement  about  20  months  later  provided 

iffformation  on  intention  to  leave  at  that  later  time  as  well  as  on 
instances  of  actual  turnover,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary. 

The  results  show  that  intention  to  leave,   initial  Job  dissatisfaction 
and  initial  low  quality  of  employment  conditions  all  serve  as  leading* 
indicators  of  actual  voluntary  turnover.     It  was  found  that  these  fac- 
tors appear  to  operate  in  much  the  same, way  for  both  high  performing  ' 
employees  and  for  those  whose  performance  is  Judged  less,  favorably. 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  th^  initial  population  left  their  original  plac« 
of  employ^^nt  within  a  period  of  20  months.     Ninety-two  per  cent  of 
the  leavers  were  classified  as  voluntary,  and  they  included  superior 
and  inferior  performers  in  about  equal  proportions.     Some  discussion 
is  provided  as, to  the  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  turnoveiL  the 
persistence  of  turnover  during  periods  of  rising  unemployment,  arid^the 
implications  for  turnover  reduction.  \ 


I 
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Chapter  XT' 

TURNOVER:     AN^INQUIRYJfNTO  THE  EiFFECTS        JOB  SATISFACTION, 

WORKING  CONDITIONS  AND  QUAI^ITY  OF  JOB  PERFORMANCE 

-  ■  •  ■  '■       V  ^ 

■      *       '  ... 

o  ?  '  .  .    ■  .  ■  ' 

It  is  a  common  event  for  the  American  worker  to  leave  his  present  job 
to  seek  one  with  another  employer.     The  median  term  of , employment  with  pre- 
sent  employer,   for  a  sample  of  employed  adults  in  the  United  States,  is 
about  two  years  (Quinn,  et^l.,   1971).     National  estimates  of  the  total 
number  of  job  changes -per . year  vary  according  to  the  year  in  question  and 

basis  for  estimation,  but  appear  to  be  at  .the  rate  of  about  50  million  per 

,     ■  r 

year.     The  job  changes,  of  course,  are  distributed  in  a  far  from  random 
fashioA,  and  under  a  variety  of  conditions  that  require  different  assess- 
ments.    Many  individuals,   such  as>^those  In  occupations  tHat'  are  seasonal, 
temporary,  or  d.esigned  for  high' turnover,  may  l^ve  frequent  changes  of 
employer.     Others  make  a  lifetime  career  with  a  single  employer.  Some 
switching  ±S  involuntary,  as  when  the  employing  firm  closes  down;  others 
are  voluntary.  -  ' 

There  has  developed  in  recent  years  an  interest  in  the  cost  and 
social  efficiency  of  turnover.     The  costs  and  benefits  accrue  differently 
to  the  society,   to  the  employer  and  to  the  individual  and  are  unlike  in 
different  sectors  of  the  economy.     From  a  societal  point  of  view,  one  can 
assume  that  there  ^re  general  social  benefits. from  inter-job  mobility  to 
the  extent  that  it  promotes  career  progress,  promotes  a  competitive  labor 
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^    market,  or  promotes' a  ready  inter-sector  and  inter-r^gional  acconm^^tion  ■ 
to  economic  changes/  ^  j  ^  V 

From  the  employer's  point  of  view  thersj are  inevitable  out-of-pocket 
costs  relating  to  Ihe  departure,and ^replacement,  of  employees,/    The  lowest 
such  turnover  cost  estimate  known  to  us^is  $150  per  instance ^of  loss'  and 
•  teplacement  in  a-very  efficient  high-txamover  ofganl^^tioii!     The  typical|. 
cost  may  be  as  high  as  $2 . 000  .if  all  costs  are  ful/jj  accounted.     For  the 
worker,  the  voluiitary  job  switch  can  be  preSumed  to  be  advanta'geous  in 
most  instanfces  although  the  typical,  net  cost  or /gain  does  not  lend  Itself 
to,  meaningful  calculation  or  estimate.     The  employer  is  no  doubt  advantaged 
if  his  poorly-performing  employees  leave." 

There  are .accumulating  some  theories  and*  some  empirical  data  regardi^^ 
turnover,  '  The  dccdUt  that  follows        intended  ^to  advance  i|^e  matter.  The 
specific  concern  is  kth  ,the  foliowing  questions!     (1)  Does  expressed  in- 
tent to  leave  one's  employer  correspond  to  the  later  behavior  of  leaving? 
(2)  Does  job  satisfaction  (dissatisfaction)  provide' an  early  signal  of' 
an  individual's  likelihood  of  staying  or  leaving?     (3)  Does  quality  of 
employment  (working  conditions)  impact  upon  likelihood  of  leaving  or  stay- 
ing?    (4)  .Are  the  better-performing  employees  moire  responsive  than  th^  •    \,  , 
poorly-performing  employees  to  Job  dissatisfaction  and  sub-standard  working- 
conditions  when  deciding  to  leaVe?    .  . 

The  context  for  this  inquiry  was  a  study  of  the  life  and  Job  changes,  " 
experienced  by  several  hundred  typical  employed  adults  over  a  ^:ime  span  J 
about  20  n.onths.     One  aspect  of  the.  study  provided  for  measuring  intentions 
to  changeiemployers.  and  a  follow-up  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  in  fact 
aipb  In  addition,   information  was  available  regarding  the  '  ' 
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quality,  of  emfrloyment  iH>,the  InlElal.Job^   satisfaction  wUh  t>i'e  initial  job 


its  various  *f.acetS',  and  the  employer '  s^^^^}>ijiions  about  ,  the  quality  of  „ 
■  performance  of  the,  ipd ividual  in  th^  initial  jd*b.  /'  ^ 

.    The  growing  literature  relevant'^d'  such  question^  supports  the 
metit  of  further  study.     Dissatisfaction  with  wprking  conditions  is  surely 

/  ■       ■  / 

/a  factor  in  voluntary  job  changes  as  shown  in  reviews  by  H^^zberg,   et  al. 
(1957),  Schiih  (1%7),  Mangione  (1972)vand  others:     Iji  the^Vpecial  case  of 

'      ■   '      ,  ■  '      ■       '      ■    -  ^' 

socially  disadvantaged  new  entrants  into,  industrial  employroetit ,  . there  appear 
to  be  strong  effects  of   substandard  working"  conditions  ypon  voluntary 
turnover  (Quinn,  Fine,  &  Levitin,   1970).  /There  is  ample  evidence  that  volun- 
tary occupational  mobility  is  associat^/  with  economic  and'  social  advantage 
to  the  movers  (Lansing  &  Mueller,   196/).     Some  kinds  of  irivoluntary 
switching^  at  J^east,   ara  advantageo^  to  the  workers,   even^  though-  the^ 
prevalent  experience  may  be  otheryise   (Kim.   Roderick,  &  Shea, 1973)  : 

From  the  employers'   point  o/  view,   the  crux  of  the  matter  is  whether 

it  is  the  better  employees  who/are  most  likely  to  leave,  anii^^ether  it  is 

/  . 

plausible     on  examination  tha'^  the  departure  of  better  employeiis  might  he 
reduced  through  the  provisie(n  of  improved  quality  of  employment  and  of 
more  satisfying  work  env irbnment s , 


Methods  and  Measures 


/ 

/ 


The  study  population  was  not,   strictly  speaking,  a  sample  of  any  de- 
fined segment  of  the  ^i^orkf  orce '  but  a  conveYiiont  and  dlveirse  population  in 
typical  non-manager  :^al  occupat  ionjp  .     Information  was  obtained  initially 
from  and  about  65lVomployoos  of  five  organizations  in  Michigan.  Included 
wore  173  momhers  ^^f  a  printing  firm,   21  m^enibors  of  an  R&D  firm  engaged  in 

/ 

'  633 


research  tn  the  f^hysical  and  mathematical  sciences,  120  and   i24  members 


.  respectively  ill  two  automotive  supply  manufacturing  firm/  and  .213  members 
of  the  service  departments  of  a  hospital.     Supervisors  /ere  included.     •  ' 
'   Details  on  these  population's  are  described  in  pap.ters/l  and  2.  '  . 

The  data  pertinent  to  the  Resent  analysis  were /collected  on  two 
.  occasion^sepgrated  by  approximately  20  mofttHs'  -  ^all,  1972  and.  Fall,  -1974, 
While  the^..study  was  designed  as  a  panel  s|£.dy/^' include  re-measurement' 
of  the  original  Dbpiilatlon',  there  did  occur  some,  expected  population  loss, 
i.e.,  people  whS  were  no  longer  empltfj^ecl  at  _ the  same  place  at  Time  2.  These., 
^population  changes  hdve  'relevance  to  the^analysis  described  here  because  of 
this  loss  fj^om  the  original  Tiri^t  I  popal^^^^  During  the  period  between- 

Time  1  a|sl  Time/ 2 'measurements,   the, ;^conVy  took  a  downturn  with  the  effect 
that  joh  change  opportunities  became  less  readily  available  and^ployed  ' 
people  generally  f^ecame  more  cautious  about  voluntary  termination  f  rom « 
secure  employment.     Even .  so, -during  the  period  of  about  20  months,  18yp#ir-V- 
cent  of  the  original  Time  1  .population  changed  employers,  and  of  these,  - 
92  percent  descri},ed  their  change  as  voluntary  or  were  reported  by  theif 
original  employer  to  have, terminated  voluntarily.  "  ' 

.    The  .study  from  which  .  thi,s  analyses'  is  derived  involved  a»btoad  array 
'of  infonyition  as  to  domafns  of  content  and  methods  of  measurement.  These 
measures  "are  described,-  toj^ether  ^^th  technical  specifications  as  to  tljeir 
psychometric  properties,    In  Chapters  1-3.     Tlie  specific  measures 

t  '  ■  i 

employed  in  the  present  anaiysi,';  are  .described  next .     A  li^t  of  these  m^a- 
.sures  appears  in  Table 'l  together  with  the  number  of  cases,  range,  mean,! 
standard  deviation  and  coefficient  alpha  (an  internal  c.onsi.stencv  index)  ^ 
for  ench  measure,.  *  \ 
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Table  1 


Means,  Standard  Deviations,^  and  Ranges  of  All  Variable's 


> 

Number 

S^tandard 

Coefficient 

-- 

T       1    o  £^ 

UL  ua.se s 

Range 

 . — .  2  

Mean 

Deviation 

Alpha 

^  Supervisor  Ratings  \ 

< 

Time  Jl 

/•286 

1.2-7.0 

5.48 

1.00;  ' 

0.89.. 

Turnover    /^*s^      _  . 

.1? 

Time  ♦  1 

Turnover  Intent 

651: 

1.0-5..0 

4.04  s 

'  1.46 

T  Time  2 

r-' 

'         Turnover  Intent 

267 

1.0-r5.0 

1.82' 

1.40  - 

Overall 

Turnover 

310 

1 . 0-2 . 0 

1    24  * 
J-  .  , 

U  .  H  3 

Voluntary  , 

Turnover 

286 

1.0-2.0 

1.17 

0.38 

* 

Time^  1  Satisfaction 

m 

Facet-free 

649 

IJ^.  0-5  .0 

3.63 

1.07 

0*66 

ChallengG 

'647.  ■ 

1.0-4.0  . 

^  ?.'05 

0.68 

0.84 

Comfort 

647 

1.0-4.0 

3.05 

0.54 

.    ■  y  0 .  68..-  ^ 

Resources 

.  6471  ^ 

u .  04 

.Pay       -           '  V 

647T 

r70-4.o 

3.03 

0.76 

0^0 

Time   1  'Working  Conditions 

Total 

'  .650  _  • 

2.1-li.  9 

3.70. 

'    0.50  ■  V 

Challcfigc 

650 

'  1.3-]3.n 

3.68 

0.84 

•  * 

' Resources 
',. 

637 

1 .2/5 .  0 

4.05 

0.-7  6 

.  F inane  ial 
Rewards 

648- 

1 .5-5.0. 

3.54 

a.  61 

Comfort 

650 

2.0-5.0 

[  3.71 

0.  53     .  . 

'*Not .  api^licahl  c 
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.reacivity  uUn,  f„  eHe  „„r..  .e'Ws&iU.,.  and  aMlUjiL  g.., 

se.a„.lc^ffa«„u^  for^a,.  wieh  the  ra.in.s -aveLed  to  obtain  a„  ova!- 
all  i„de..    For  various  practical  raasoLs.  these  siervlsory  ratings  .*re 

obtained  on  only  286  of  (the  arieinal  T^^,V  r   «"  i  i  . 

■  ■  ^^^^'^^g^nal  TlmSM  popJulaClori  of  651;  some 

employers  declined  to  provide  the  Vatingl.  and  some  ^.>loyees  did  not  hive 
a  supervisor  Willing  and  qualified  .o  provide' such  ratings.        .„  eases 
where  the. supervisor,  or  employee,  was  "too  new  in  his  job.  ' 
.        Job  SatiMactlon  Tin^  1  is  represented  by  five  indices,  one  being  an 
.  overall  Index  derived  fro.  a  series  of  general  Interview  questions  evalu- 
ative of  the  Job  but  not  referring  to- any  specific  aspect  or  facet  of  the 
job.    .The  remaining  four  indices  of  job  satisfaction  referred  specifically 
^to  the  following  sele^ed  factors;  Challenge  (use  of  skills.  -opporrunlt;''to 
learn.-  etc^,)  :     QoMort  Convenience;  .  Adequacy^f  Resources  (materials , 

equipment,   information);     and  Financial  Rewards  (pay ,  benefi  ts)  .'     The  deri^ 
vation  and  te^chnical  properties  of  these  Indices^f  job  satisfaction  are  . 
described  by  Quinn  &  Shepard  (197 ' 

Working  CondlOons  Time       (qaallty  of  employment)  was  represented  by 
five  indices,  all  derived  from  respot^ses  in  interview  to  a  series  of  'ques- 
tions asking  for  "obj'ec tive" ,  non-evaluative  descriptions  of  specific 
features  of  the  respondent's  job  and  work  environment.     The  component  facets 
match  those  used  for  the  satisfaction  measures  (see  above),  but  were  Intr/ 
duced  at  a  separated  time  in  the  course' of  a  long   interv.W.  Indices/were 
available  for  the  fpur  selected  factors  -  Challenge.  Resource  Adequacy. 
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Financial  Rewar^TTxand  Comfort  ~  and  for  an  overaM  index  comprisi^S  ^11 
of  ^the-faeto^Si^         derivatio    of  these  quality  of  .employment  indi^®^  is  . 
likewise  described  by  Quinn  &  Shepard  '(1974)  anci^  in  Cl\apter  3; 

Turnover  is  represe>ited  .by  tl^^' resp^^^^nr,  *  sv 

answer,  i'n  intetvie^  to  the '  following  question:     "Taking  everything 
consid'eration,  how  ./ilcely  is  it  th'At  you  will  make  a  genjaine  effort  ,find 
'a  n^ew  jol)  with  another  employer  within  the  next  year  —  very  liKeiyj  ■S^itie--  , 
what  likely,  ot:  not  at  all      l^ely?"/         same  question  was  asked 
Tl^ne*  2  interviews  to  ascertain  intention  to  turnover  at  that  late^  t^li"^/  - 

Actual  Tutyver  Time  _2  was  determined  by  a  canvass  of  the  empioyc-^^^ 
records  approxii^ately  20  months  after  the  Time'' 1  measurements  had  b^^" 
obtained,     '^he  instartces  of  departure  were  all  treated  as  turnover  ^^^^her 
or  not'  the  individual  actually  had  joined  another  employer.     Some  fnllovWp 
pearch  was-  made  to  contact  the  departed^employees,  and  to  confirm  t^^ 
employers'  dasQif j.cat ion  event  as  "voluntary*'  or  "involuntary"' 

There  were  fe^W  discrepancies.     Ninety-two  percent  of  the  instances  ^^^^  ; 
classif ied.as  Voluntary.     The  remaining  instances  . Included  discharg^'  ^^tire- 
ment,  reduction  in  force,  etc. 

The  analj;^^  strategies  for  these  data  were  derived  directly  (^^^  ^be 
question  statqd  'in  the  .introduc t ion,  and  relied  primarily  upon  cort^^^*^ lonal 
analysis.     '^be  quest  ions  are  whether  thpse  employees  who^  intend  to  1^^^^ 
actually  do  leave  or  continue  to  intend        leave,  whether  leaving  ^^.^oci- 
ated  with  job  dissatisfaction  cfr  with  poor  quality  of  working  cDndit^^^^-^ 
and  which  assoctation  is  the  stronger ,  and ,  f inally ,  whether  the  hi^^ 
performance  empipy^^^  are  more  respoj^^i^^  than  low  performance  empl^^V^^^ 
to  dlssatisfcictton  and  quaH^V  of  working  cond itions -when  deciding  ^^>aVo 
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or  to  stay,     pour  population  sub-sets  were  considered:     the  populat;ion ' at 
Time  1  were  dichot.omized  into  "high"  and  "low"  categories  according  to  the 
supervisors'  ratings  of  their  performance ; 'and  the  employees  leaving  their 
employers  (Time  2)  were  treated  in  soma  comparisons  as  "overall  turnover" 
.-lall  instances)*  while  in  "others-  the  "voluntary"  instances  are^reated  " 
,      separately.     The  correlational  tests  involve  thg- relationships  between  the 
Time  1  variables  (intention,  satisfaction,  worlcing  conditions)  and  the 
Tiine  2  variables  (still  intend  to  leave,  "did  leave,   lef  t  voluntarily)  . 
Where  feasible,  .Significance-  tests  „ere  employed  to  assess  the  observed  • 
correlational  or  scale  differences 


Results 


Table  2  shows  in  the  first  numerical  column  the  correlations  between 
intention  to -leave  (Time  1)  ^d  the  turnover  measu^s  at  Time  2.     The  cor- 
relations are- all.  positive  and  strongly  significant ,  ..ind  in  a  plausible 
pattern.     Time  1   intention  to  leave  correlates  most  strongly  with  actual  ■ 
voluntary  departure,  next  most  strongly  with  continuing,  intention  to  leave, 
and  less  strongly  with,  "overall  turnover"  which  includes  some  individual? 
leaving  under  duress,  not  by  choice. 

The  relationships  between  initial  job  satisfaction,   and  initial  (Time 
quality  of  working  conditions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  measures  of  turnove 
on  the  other,  are  shtown  in  Table  3.     With  respect  to  Time  1  turnover  inten- 
tion,  the  f  ive  concurrent   indicators  of  Job  satisfaction  are  all  slgnific.fnt 
correlates.     The  same  Time  1  satisfaction  measures,  except  for  one,  also 
correlate  with  .measures  of  Intent  to  leave  at  Time  2,  about   20  months  later. 
The  correLat Ions  between  job  satisfaction  at  Time  I,"  and  the  actual  "later 
act  of  leaving  are  weaker,  as  might  be  expected.'  but  still  fe)igniflcant  i^ 
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Table  2  > 

Correlations  of  Time jl  Turnover  Intent  with 
'  Time  2  Turnover  Variables 


Total 
Sample 


Time^l  Turnover  Intent 


High 
Supervisor 
Ratinp.s 


\  Low 
Supervisor 
Ratings 


Significance^ 
of  Difference 
betweien 
Correlations 
for  High  Si  Low 
Supervisor 
Ratings 


4 


-Time  2 

Turnover  Intent 


■'•••V 


overall*      .  ' 
Turnover  \; 


.35** 

<n=155) 


.  28** 
(n=300) 


.54*;* 
(n=  ,ah) 


-16 
.(n=  60) 


.42** 
■(n=  40) 


.\27** 
(n=  88) 


P,  *  .  54 


P  =  .51 


Voluntary 
Turnover 


.39**  , 
(n=-27  7) 


.31* 
(n=  54) 


.45** 
(n=  81) 


.36 


I- 


*P      -    -05  : 

**p  <  .01  • 
Itxvo- tailed  _t:ests 


ERIC 


4^, 
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Table  3 

Correlations  of  Time  1  Satisfactions  and  Working.  Conditions 
with  Turnover  Variables  . 


Turnover 

Intent 

Actual 

Tifrnover 

-A   —  

Time  1 

Time  2 

Overall 

Voluntary 

(n=63l) 

(n=155) 

(n=300) 

(n=279) 

— : — . — :  i  

,  ■ " 

Satisfactions 

• 

Facet-free 

■  -.26** 

-.17**  • 

-.20** 

Challenge  *    ^  ' 

-.34** 

-./18** 

/  ^ 

- .22**  ' 

Resourfqes 

-.26** 

"•21** 

-.08 

-.07 

Pay 

-.;36** 

-  24** 

'- .  02 

-  HQ 

Comfort'  J 

-.27** 

- . 24** 

-.14* 

-.16**. 

Working  Conditions 

X 

^-     'Total    ;  ■ 

'  25** 

'  ■  -.11 

-.07  • 

-^10 

Challenge 

- . 29** 

f" 

-.12* 

-.16** 

:>      Resources  • 

-.17** 

-.01''  . 

-.0^' 

'Financial 

Reward's 

-.09*  . 

.  00  .  , 

.00  " 

. Comfort 

-.1*6** 

— »- — — . — — — 

-.18*  ^ 

> f      "  ■ 

-.09 

-.14* 

* 

**p  <   .01  ' 

,  '1 

ERIC 
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over  half  of  the- tests  for  voluntary  departures-  . 

*  .  .      .  , 

Th^  comparable  correlations  between  q^iality  of  working  conditions  at  >< 

.  •  ^  ■'■  .     '     •  ,  „ *  .    ■  ^ 

Time  l,*and  the  four  indicators  of  'tiirnover  are  similarly  patterned  but  .\ 
'•weaker,  with  three  ^of  ten)   tests  against oactual'turtibver  being  Bignificant. 
The  questions  relating  to  the  differential  rea^ivl  ty --bf '  the^  "hi'gh''    ,  - 
and  "low**  performance,  employees  to'  job -Satisfaction  and  to  the/quality  of  ' 
their  working  conditions  is  .somewhat  more  complex  than' the  other  question.s*^ 
^^is^d.     Three  tables  are  needed  to  display  the  evidence.  : 

Table  2  shoWs  the- correlat ions  be.twe.en  initial  (Time  1)   intention  to 
leave  and  the  subsequent  dec ision  h'b.ifeaye  or  continued  intentions  to  leave,, 
separately  for  the  high  and  low  performance  empldyees .     While  the  difference^ 
between  **hi.gh  and  '*low"  performance  employees  in  their  responsiveness  i^o\ 
their  own  Time  1  turnover  intention' are  not  statistically  significant , 
tlk}re  is  a,  sug^;estive  pattern  that  appears.     The  suggestipn- is  that  ^theVlow 
performance  'employees  may  be  more  'likely  to  act  on  their  Initial  intentlqn 
, to  leave?  while'the  hi^h  performance  employees  ini t lally  intending  to  leave 
may  be  more  lilcely  to  stay.qn  but  to  retain  their  intention  to  leave. 

Ta^ie  A  allows  the  compc-xrison  of  tl|e,  "High  performance"  and  "low 
in^rformance",  employees^as  to  their  standing  on  the  turnover,  satisfaction 
and  working  con.^i,ClGns  variables.  ^  While  there  are  consistent  differences 
showing  that  the  <,high  performance  employees  reported  more  job 'sat  isf ac  tion 
and  bettor  working  conditions  tltiin  the  low  performance  employees,  none  of 
tJ^^  dl^fferences  Is  large  and  none.-  significant .     The  "highs"  also  show  small 
and  non-slgnlf Jcclnt  differences  as  to  intention  to  leave  and  actual 
turjiover.  ^        f  * 
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Table  ^j::':  ■  ' 

Means  arid'  St^nda^^^  Deviations  of 
High  Versus  Low  Supervisor 


All  Variables:* 


Supervisor 
l^atihgs 


Number 
of  Persons 


Turnover 


-  Time  1  Inten^t 
Time  '2  -  Intent 

>,V  ..f>v^rall 

VoluntaryrV     .  „ 

.  Time  1  -  Satisfaction 


Facet-free 
Challenge 
Comfort 
Resources 
Pay 


High 
Low 

High 
Low 

High 
Low 

High 
Low 


HiKh 
Low 

High 
Low 

^High  \" 
Low  / 

;  Lov)  ■ 

High 
Lov: 


-LiOlii  1'  -  Working  Com!  it  ions 


138 
148 

56. 

62 
88 

55 
81 


■.137/' 
148' 

138  - 
148 

138  . 

138 
148 

138 
148 


riean**"^ 


3.97 
3.99 

1.64 
1.86- 

1.29' 
1.22 

1.2P' 
1.15 


3.51 
3. .78 

3.02 
3.8  ; 

3.04 
3.14 

3.62 
3..  20 

2.98" 
3.09 


Standard 
Deviation 


1,55 
1.52^. 

1.43 

1.41 

0.46 
0.41 

0.40 
0.36 


1 . 09 
1.00 

'  0.69 

■;\  p'.  61 

.■'.  0.54 
0.48 

0  ".  66 
0.  54*: 

n^.  7  7 
.  0.76 


Total 

lligli 

.137 

3 

..74 

'  0.52', 

Low 

148 

3 

.76 

n.45* 

ChhllcMigo 

High  . 

.137 

3 

.68 

0.86 

Low 

3 

.84 

0.'79 

High 

:  ,■       ■ -136     ■  .  ■ 

■.■'V,.-4. 

•01 

o.8o'';^ 

Low 

■- .  148 

■     -  4, 

.  13 

0.68*'. 

Financial  Rewards 

High 

137  ■ 

'3. 

S7 

0 .  60..  '  ' 

Loiw 

^  148 

•    3 . 

,64 

0.  54  ";  -< 

('omf*rtt.               .  * 

U10 

137 

■  '3. 

76 

0'.5.r 

Low 

148  }{■: 

76 

►  (difference)  ^0.05 

**Except  for  the  turnover  nieaftufc's.  low  scores  represent,  rtore  of  Clio  named 
vnjriHn le .  ,  ' ^ 
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Table  5  displays  the  same  inf orma^lbB-^s  appears  in  Table  3  but 
separately  for  the  high  and  low  pej/Tormance  employees.     Time  1* job  satis- 
faction measures  and  Time  1  wonking  conditions  measures  are  correlated 
with  the  four  turnover  indicators:     intention^  to  leave  (Time  1  and  Time  2) , 
ov^^ll  actual  turnover  and  vo^u^tary-  turnover.     The  table  is  to  be  read 
with  the  hypothesis  in  mind  that  employees  rate^  by  their  supervisors  as 
superior  in  performance  would  be  found  to  be  more  reactive  than  the  com- 
parison gi^oup  in  the  sense  that  low  satisfaction  and  poor  working  conditions 
would  more  strongly  be  associated  , with  an  intention  to  leave  and  with 
actual  departure. 

With  respect  to  intention  to  leave,  the  differences  were  uniformly  in 
the- predicted  direction  (two  minor  reversals),  and  nine  of  the  ZO  differ- 
ences in  size  of  correlation  are  significant .     The  differences  were  relatively 
Small  with  respect  to  Time  1  vfe;tsus  Time  2  intenmon  to  leave  because  of 
opposite  changes  in  the  two  compared  groupSv    Afiong  the  high  perfoinnance 
employees,  Time  1  satisfactions  and  working  conditions  correlated  with 
irtjfention  to  leave  less  strongly  at  Time  1  than  20  months  later,  whereas  ' 
among  the  low^erformance 'employees ,   the  correlations  at  Time  1  all  became 
insignificantly  different  from  zero  at  Time  2.  ' 

With  respect  to  actual   turnover,  voluntary  and  overall,  the  correla- 
i,  tions  tended  to  be  somewhat  stronger  for  the  low  performance  employees 
than   for  the  high  performe^rs  (contrary  to.  prediction)  ,  but  none  of  the 
differences  approached  significance. 

Discussion  i 

These  data  replicate  the  finding  of  previous  studies  showing  that  an 
expressed  intention,  to  leave  one's  employer  is  related  to  the  later  behavior 
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Table  5 


Correlations  of  Time  1  Satisfactions  and  Working  Conditions  with  Turnover  Variables: 
Employees  with  High  versus  Low  Supervisor  Ratings 


Time  1  Turnover  Intent    .  Time  2  Turnover  Intent      Overall  Turnover 


voA 


"■'l 

High 
Supv, 
Rtgs. 
(n«134 


'  Signify 

(^^2'.  cance^ 

of ' 

I'OW*  Differe- 

Supv.  ence 

'^tgs.  between 

(n-148)  r^  &  r2 


ntary  Turnover 


Signifl- 

i^]^     ("^l^  cance^/ 

■  ;     '  of  / 

High,  Low  Diffef. 
Supv.  Supv.  ,  ence  ' 
Rtgs.    Rtgs.  betwien 

Ml)  MO)  r  &lr, 
J  4 


Signifi- 

8'  icance^ 

of  ,  ■ 


Satisfactions 

Facet-free 
Cha^llenge 
-Resources 
Pay. 
Comfort 

Wprkinf;  Conditions 

Total 

Challenge 

Resources 

Financial 
Rewatds 

Comfort 

*P  <  .05 
<  .01 
^One-tailed  tests 


,  \  ^  ^  Signifi- 

(fj)     (r^)  cance'  (r^)  (r^) 
of 

.High  ■  Low  Differ-  High  Low  oiff^r- 

Supv.    Supv.  ence  Supv.  Supv.  ence. 

'Rtgs.    Rtgs.  between/ Rtgs.  Rtgs.  between 

MO)  '(n=88)  T^%T  (n=54)  (n«81  '     &  r 


-.35** 

P'.U' 

-.61** 

1 

-.19 

P'.02 

.  -.11 

-47> 

p=.64  '  ■ 

-.23 

-.25** 

p«.46 

^-.35 

.05  ' 

p=.05 

-.13 

-.26* 

p=.79 

'  -.23 

-.35** 

-.15 

p^'04 

-.59** 

-.01 

p=.00 

;.13 

-.04 

,-.25 

-.'33** 

-.40** 

p=.62 

-.48** 

-.12 

'  p«.05 

.00 

.06 

p«.36 

-.12 

-.'25** 

-.12, 

p=.13 

-.30, 

-.17 

p^29  ' 

-.09 

-.10' 

p=.52 

-.15 

-.25*  P-.55 

-.31**  p=.68 

-•0^..  P=.12 

-.08  p=.20 

-.21  p*.'63 


-.'27** 

-.09  ' 

P=.02  \ 

1 

-.15 

P-.17 

.03 

-.06 

p='.70 

-.05 

-.15 

p=.71 

-.24** 

-.21* 

p«.40 

-.30 

.09 

'•p.  02 

.02  ^ 

-.14 

p«.83 

-.07 

-.27* 

p=.87 

-.29** 

.01 

p=.00 

-,56** 

.09  , 

p=.00 

.04 

.02 

■ 'p^.SS 

.01 

.07^ 

p=.37 

-.11 

-.04 

» 

p=.28 

-.09 

.17 

p=.15 

.15 

'  .05 

p=.72 

.17 

•  .or 

p*.71 

-.18*  ■ 

-.04 

Pj.12 

-.28 

-.14 

P-.29 

-.19 

-.13 

p=.36 

,-.23 

-.28** 

p=.62 

.635 


of  actually  leaving.     The  data  add  the  confirming  touch  of  showing  that 
this  association  between  intent  and  subsequent  action  is  somewhat  stronger 
when  tested  for  those  whose  leaving  is  classified  as  voluntary  rather  than 
involuntary, 

'  A  role  for  job  satisfaction  in  the  initiation  of  turnover  intention 
and,, action  is  made  plausible  by  these  data,  as  job  (dl^s)  satisfaction  at 
Time  1  correlates  ^^jtgnificantly  with  , intention  to  leave  both  concurrently 
and  also  at  a  later  time,  and  job  satisfactions  correlate  significantly^ as 
Veil  (although  les&  strongly  and  less  significantly)  with  actual  decisions 
to  leave  one ' s  employment , 

Inferior  wojrking  c^onditions  appear  to  figure  more  weakly,  than  job 
satisfaction,  and  perhaps  less  immediately,  in  the  induction  of  intention 
to  leave  and  decision  to  leave.  The  correlationa^l  evidence  shows  working 
conditions  at  Time  1  to  be  related  to  concurrent  intention  to  leave,  le^s 
strongly  with  later  intention  to  leave,  and  weakly  although  significantly 
wi^th  actual  decisions  to  leave. 

One  can  speculate  that  there^ may  be  operating  a  causal  linkage  system 
in  which  inferior  working  conditions  induce  low  job  satisfaction  (an  estab- 
lished relationship  of  considerable  strength  as  shown  by  Quinn,  et  al,, 
1971)  J  with  dissatisfaction  then  ent?ering  into  the  behavioral  decision  to 
leave.     However ,,  such  a  linkage  can  not  be  verified  with  the  present  data/ 

The  major  question  addressed  in  this  Inquiry  is  whether  turnover  tends 
to  occur  disproportionately  among  exactly  those  employees  that  employers 
would  most  like  to  keep  —  i,e,,  those  rated  most  favorably  by  their  super- 
visors  —  and  whether  such  superior  and  potentially  superior  employees 
would  be  found  more  jeady  to  convert  experiences  of  poor  working  conditions 
■    ■  * .  -  •  ■ 
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and  low  job  satisfaction  into  the  decision  to  terminate.     The  evidence  is 
mixed,  and. complex.     As  to  absolute  rates  of  turnover,  the  highly-rated  - 
employi&es  are  slightly  but  non-significantly  more  likely  to  leave  than  tL 
.  low-fated  employees-     But.  when  qualify  of  workirig  conditions  and  job  satis-' 
faction  are  taken  into  account,;  the  evidence  runs  against  the  hypothesis 
thatr  high-performing  employees  are  more  reactive  to  their  job  environments. 
The  correlations  between  satisfactions  and  quality  of  working  conditions,  • 
>•  used  as  predictors,  and  actual  voluntary  turnover  are  somewhat  higher,  on 
average,  for  the  low-rated  employee^  and  more  frequently  significant,  while 
none  of  the  correlations  for  the  highly^rated  employees  reached  significance. 
Contrarily.  as  to  intention  fo  leave,  the  higher-rated  employees  appeared 
to  be  more  responsive  than  the  low^ated  employees  to  poor  working  condi- 
tions and  low  job  satisfaction.     There  is  an  anomaly:     a  poor  employment- 
situation  a,p  pears  to  increase  the  intention  of  highly-rated  employees  to 
leave,  (relative  to  the  low-rated  employees)  but  the  reverse  is  true  for 
their  actual  behavior  of  leaving.     In  sum,  for  the  population  and 'time 
period  in  question,  there  is  no  evidence  that  relatively  poor  conditions  of 
employment  operate  selectively  to  drive  out  the  better  employees  moire 
than  the  poorer  ones.  '  • 

Some  minor  cautions  are  to  be  noted  in  relation  to  this  conclusion. 
First,,  there  is  reason  to  be  wary  of  the  classification  of ' turnover 
events  as  "voluntary"  or  "Involuntary",   even  „hen  both  parties  concur  in 
judgement,  for  il^  is  likely  that  some  employees  "choose"  to  leave  in 
response  to  various  signals  that  thei^  departure  would  be  welcomed  even 
though  not  required.     Second,   the  supervisory  ratings  and  the  employee's 
intention-to-leave  measures  may  be  thought  to  be  somewhat  contaminated 


even  though  from  seemingly  independent  sources,  as  in  the  case /where  the 
supervisor  is  aware  of  the  subordinate's  inclination  to  stayTor  leav§  and 
incorporates  this  knowledge'in  his  ratings;  however,  thia/suspicion  Is 
allayed  by  the  absence  of  significant  mean  differences  invariable  scores 
(Tabled)   between  high  and  low  rated  employees.     Third,  while'  there  is 
probably  some  spurious  increment,  because  of  common  times  and  measurement 
methods^  to  the  correlations  between  Intention  to  l^ave,  job  satisfaction 
a^d.^||||||^ing  conditions  at  Time  1,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  effect  of 
this  Is  not  strong  enough  to  suppress  the  emergence  of  systematic  changes  in 
relationships  between  Time  1  and  Time  2. 

One  might  think,  further,  that  the  results  of  this  analysis  may  be 
influenced  by  exogenous  factors  inadvertently  introduced.     This  could 
happen  through  the  supervisory  ratings  being  biassed  with,  respect  to  the 
subordinates'  characteristics  in  a  way  that  obscures  the  relationships  tested 
in  the  analysis.     However,   the  demographic  differences  between  the  highly 
rated  and  low  rated  employees  proved  upon  examination  to  be  generally 
small  and  non-significant,  and  wholly  uninterpretable  in  this  context. 

In  summary,   the  evidence  is  (1)   that  employees  who  intend  to  leave 
are  indeed  likely  to  do  50,   (2)  that  exposure  to  inferior  working  conditions. . 
and  job  dissatisfaction  do  predispose  employees  to  both  intention  to  ^ 
leave  and  actual  departure,  and  (3)  with  respect  to  the  inducement  of 
turnover  intention^  and  actual  leaving,  the  effects  of  prior  poor  working 
conditions  and  dissatisfaction  are'about  the  same  for  superior  employees 
and  those  judged  inferior. 
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Chapter  18 
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'  ABSTHACT  . 

■■-■H  ■  ■     '         ■  ■  ■ 

It  has  Bffen  asserted  that  supervisors  tend,  to  allocate  more  favorable: 
performance  ratings,  and  more  generous  rewards,'  to  thbse^ubordinae&a^ho 
are  mo^like  themselves,  and  that  this  tendency  holds'liT^for  ^c^a^ 
istidg  that  are  not  obviously  pertinent  to  job  qualificaW^^  job  /V 

performance.     This  propos;ltion  was  examined  within  a  vVried  sanrpl^e  of- 
workers  and  their  supervisors  in  five  work  brgahizatlons/;  ' 

.         '     '       ■'  ,»t 
The  similarities  considered  included  five  demographic 'Variables ,  five 
job  relevant  attitudes,  and  four  measures  of  personality.  Significant 
relationships  were  foufid  between  supervisor-subordinate  similarity  and  ^ 
favorabieness  of  ratings  and  rewards,  and  they  occurred  consistently  .adro^ 
all  types  of  similarity  measuires.  ^  A  test  for  possible  moderating  effects 
arising  from  job  certainty  dnd^ the  quality  of  superior-subordinate  inter- 
actions showed  that  the  relationships  were  stronger  for  workers  in  jobs  of 
relatively  low  certainty;   the  moderating  effects  of  superior-subordinate 
^interaction  quality  were  very  weak.     Availability  of  follow-up  measures 
after  a  period  of  about  twenty  months  allowed  investigation  of  the 
probable  direction  of  causatibn;   the  data  suggested  that:     (1)  similarities 
tend  to  cause  favorable  ratings;   (2)  favorable  ratings  tend  to  cause 
favorable  rewards;  and  (3)  favorable  rewards  tend  tp  induce  further 
similarities,  perhaps  by  mutual  selection  and/or  modification  of  attributes. 

In  the  case  of  ratings,   the  effects  of  superior-subordinate  similarity 
were  somewhat  stronger  for  female  subordinates  and  for  female  superiors;, 
compared  with  males,  and  stronger  for  black-subordinates  .and , superiors, 
compared  with  whites.     In  the  case  of  rewards,   the  reverse  .was  found,  with  ^ 
stronger  relationships  for  males  and  whites  compared  with  their  counter- 
.  parts.  '     •  •  ■ 

■  '  ■  '■ ,  ■ '        ■  ■  ■  *  ■■  ■  ^  '     ^  ■    ■    ' . 

The  results  are  interpreted  as  a  further  explication  of  the  organi-' 
zational  circumstances  and  mechanismis  through  .which  non-rational  factors 
may  affect  the  allocation  of  rewards  and  approbation  in  wqrk  organizations. 
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Chapter   1'8  ' 
;     SUPERVISOR-SUBORDINATE  SIMILARITY j  L 
.  '      A  DETERMINANT  OF  SUBORDINATE  RATINGS,  AND  REWARDS* 

In  an  ideal  bureaucratic  World,  only  the  chracterlstlcs  of  an 
employee,  assessed  according  to  the  organization's  well-specified  and 
universally  applied  standards,  wou4.d  be  relevant  to  the  evaluations  made 
of,  and  the  subisequent  rewards  allocated  to,  that  individual.    For  the  ' 
most  part,  these  standards  would  confojm  to  the  achievement  ideology 
which  legitimates  the  use  of  criteria  .o|  merit  or  effective  performance, 
. however  defined  (Levitin,  ?Quinn,  and  Staines,  1971) The  emphasis  on 
achievement-related  norms,  in  combination  With  bureaucratic  ideals" 
of ^ impersonality. and  objectivity,  creates  expectations  that  organizational 
processes' such  as  personnel  evaluation  and  reward  allocation  ate  carried 
out  rationally  in  accordance  with  stated  policies  and  procedures. 

Unfortunately  this  Ideal  state  Is  achlevefd  none  too  often /^Between 


/*Thls  brief  report  Is  abstracted  from  the  comprehensive  source  document 
(Nleva,  1976).    This  analysis  of  the  project  data  was  made  possible  by 
Dissertation  Grant  No,  91-26-75-37  from  the  Employment  dhd  Training  Ad- 
ministration, Dep^irti^ent  of  Labor, 
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,.fehe  statement  of  the  organization's  rational  official  policy  and  its 
cortcrete  iinplementation  often  lies  a  chasm'.'   Research  in  recent  years  lias 
shown  that  factors  other  than  ability  or  achievement-related  character- 

.istics  of  jot  holders  significantly  influence  personnel  decision-making  ip 
<?'rganizations.     Representative  non-ability;  factors  yfoun^  to  .af'fieqt/V  - 
organizational  judgmental  processes  include  pi^sonal'  j^pearance  (Carlson , 
1967;  Dipboye^  Fromkin  an(f  Wiback,-  1975)  ,  sex-role -stereotypes  (Deaux 
and  Emswiller",  1974;  Cecil,  Paul  and  Olins,  1973;  Rosen  and  Jerhe,  1973, 
1974),  race,  .sex,  and  national  origin  (Bowman,  1964;  Hamner,  Kim,  Baird 
and  Elgoness,  1974).     Assuiriptions  about  the  objective  rationality  of 

such^processes  are,  therefore,  frequently  unwarranted . 

^  "  "  "■ '   ■  '.:  -  V "     ^_    ^  ,  .       f  _         . ,  ^. 

This  study  can  be  categorized  among  a  number;  of  others  that  have' tried 
to  investigate  some  of  the  unwritten  l^ws  that  govern  personnel  decisions 
in  reality  in  compaTlson  to^  th^  jrules-that  are  formally  stated  by  organiza- 
tions.    The  theoretical  backing  of  the  research  is  taken  from  the  social- 
psychological  study  of  interpersonal  similarities  and  attraction  v?ft.fch  has 

demonstrated  conclusively  that  stmilkrlties  dVa  >/ide;yd.nge.  of  diiiil^llns. 

.      •'';}■:  V,...,      .        ::■  ,     '  ;  '  •  '  v.. 

influence  favorable  affect  across  a  wid,e  range  of  content  in  both  l^ej^iratory 

and  field  si tu^^^^^  Hithih,  the  work  setting,  recent  studies^have  demon- 

strated the  effect  of  similarities  on  internal  organizational,  processes, 
e.g.,  ydting  choice,  loaning  money  and  selection  recommendations.     The  ^ 
general  propbsitlon ^of  the  study Based  on  thi^/simi^arity-attraction 
relationship.     The  study  assesses  the  relationships  between  various  types 
Of  supervisor-subordinate  simiUritj^  and  th6  ratings  and  rewdrds  received^ 
by  the  suhprdinate.      <     .  .  .  ' 
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.  tfata  CollectlQH  and  infltTumetitg  /  ' 

The  data  used  in  this  study  were  collected  in  two  phases.  FivA;. 
•  ^  /  ^..Otga^^l^^  —  a  hospital,  a  printing  ccmifpany,  two  automotive  supply 

companies,  And  a  research  and  developmei^t'lf irm  —  partloi^^ 
^^"^  Ph^se.     Phase  II  data  were  collected  from  the  hospita  and\the 
two  automotive  supply  companies  after  an  interval  of  about  two  yeats. 

The  3anii>le  "basd  for  this 'study  included  649  individuals,  but  the  - 
sev^eral  analytic  steps  involved  lesser  numbers,  as  not  all  individuals 
were  provided  with  supervisor  r&tings,  and  not  all  were  Included  In  ^ 

^      both  data  collection  phases.  ' 

'      .  '  ^      I      ^  ,^  "      .    '  '^iv- 

.three  types  of  instruments  were  used  to  gather  data  for  the  studyl 

-  Interviews  covering  a  variety  of^content  areas,  e.g.V  jbb  attitude's. 

physical  arici  mental  health,  and  various. personality  indices,  were  conducted 

,   -         ^  ^"  ■     '        ■        *  ■  .  '.yy-^.  .  ^. 

in.  the  Respondents »  homes.     In  addition,  all' sti^ervisors  were  asked  ^to  y 

rate  eafili  subordinate  on^aV7"]^6int  semantic  differential  ratvlhg  scale 
along  eight  dimensions.     J'inally,  personnel  records  were  cdllect^d^.  f 
the  organization^ 

.' r      Fur^ther  iriforiiiiation  about  the  sample  vand  measures  is  available 
:in/  the'  sourc^  docu^nent  (Nieva,  1976)  as  well  as  the  prfes^nt  repjort 
chapters  on  data  acquisition  methods.    iTable  1  s^hows  in  further      '  ' 

specific  detail  the  variables  employed  and  their  respect:lve  sources .. 

•  .  •    '  •  '  '      •        .  *'' 

;  '       :. '       '  .\       ConQeptual  :  Franietoi^k  and  Hypotheses  \ 

:      ;:  '  "^^^  cVceptual  framewprk  that  guided  the  design  of  this  investigation  -, 
is  displayed  in  Figure  1,;  .JP^ie  figiii^fe  di^tinguish€i&^>^^ 
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-  '  Table  1  .  .  - 

Variables  Used:  in  this  Study 


so 

Variables 


Independent  Variables        /  i^^i 
Slmlla^itv  In:  *     V  • 

;A.     Demographic  Data  * 

1.  Age 

.   2.  Education  " 

'3.  Race 

4.  Sex  ,  ' 

5.  Marital  status 

■  ^Job-related  Attitudes 

'"-"^  ^    ■•  '  ''"^ 

1.  Value  bjfv  intrinsic 

job  f afctors 

2.  Value  of  extVlnalG  - 
'^■^^iy^-'  rjob  factors^ 

3*  Vaiue  of  interpersonal 

.  .job  factors 
A.'  Overall  job  satisfaction 
5.  Jp.b  Involvement 


C. 


Personality  . 
./    -^l'.  Tolerance  of  Ambiguity 
2.  Self-Esteem 

'3.  Locus  of  Control 

■"  ■    .      •  Ne'ed-for  'Affiliation'':"' 


•  Number 
of  Items 


1 
1 
] 
1 
1 


■3 


Source 


Interview 
Interview 
Inte^ryiew  . 


7 

.iC^;*:  Interview 

•    2  .  . 

Interview 

4-3* 

Inter-view 

4  . 

Interview 

4-3* 

Interview 

*Number  of  items  in, Phase  II  scale      '    '  <  ^ 
**CdlI^ctea  .from  recoMs  In  Phafee  l'and  ftom  the 


^Int^rvlew  '  . 

Interview 

(self-administei^^ 
':  questionnaire) 
Interview 

(self -administered 
questionnaire)  '  ' 
Interview 

('self-adminifeter;e.d^ 
questionnaire) 

 _  Cjqntinued.  .  . 


interview  in 
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Table  1  continued 
Variables  Used  in  this  Study 


Variables 


Moderating  Variables 

A.  Job  Characteristics 

1,  Job  Certainty 

2.  Job  Specificity 

B.  Supervisor  Personality 

1.  Tolerance  of  Ambiguity 

2.  Need  for  Affiliation 

3.  Self-Esteem 


Number 
of  Items 


4 
2 

3 
3 


Source 


Interview 

(card  sort) 
Observation 


Interview 

(card  sort) 
Interview 

(self -administered 
questionnaire) 
Interview 

(card  sort) 


Dependent  Variables 

A.     Evaluation  Ratings 

1'  Performance  rating  2 
2.  Trait  rating  3 


B.  Organizational  Rewards  (extrinsic) 

1.  Pay  level  1 

2,  Quality  of  omployment: 

Financial  Rewards  5 

C,  Organizational  Rewards  (Intrinsic) 

1.  Quality  of  employment: 

Challenge  12 


Supervisor  rating 
form 

Supervisor  rating 
form 


Record  s/ 1  nterv  lew** 
Interview 


Interview 


*Numbor  of   It  ems  in  Phase  IT  sea  le • 
**Collected  from  records  in  Phase  T  and  from  the  Interview  in  Phase  II. 
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Fip^ure  1 


Conceptual  Framework  of  the  Relationships  between 
Sup'ervisor-Suhord  inate  Similarity  and  ^Subordinate  Ratings  and  Rewards 


Moderating  Variables 


Supervisor  Personality  ' 

Subordinate  Job  Characteristics 

-  Tolerance  of  ambiguity 

-  Cerhainty 

-  Self-esteem  ' 

-  Specificity 

-  Need  affiliation 

Independent  Var  iables 


Superv isor-Subord i na t e  Similarities 

-  Demographic  characteristics 

-  Job-related  attitudes 

-  Personality  characteristics 


Dependent  Variables 


Evaluation  Ratings 

-  Performance  ratings^ 

-  Trait  ratings 

Or gani za t ional  Rewards 

-  Extrinsic 
- ' Intrinsic 


Intervening  Variables 


Qua] ity  £f  Contact  with  Supervisor 

-  Supervisor  interest 

-  Satisfaction  with  supervisor  support 
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Independent,  dependent ,  moderating ,  arid  ii^^^^vening  variat)les.     In  general, 
the  model  proposes  that  the  degrefe  of  simi^^^^ity  between  supervis^iT^and 
subordinate  on  a  number  of,  characteristics  is  positively  related  to  the 
evaluation  ratings  and  organizational  rewards  received  by  the  subordinate. 
Three  types  of  similarity  (viz.,  demographic,  attitudinal,  and  personality)/ 
two  ratings  and  three  reward  measures  are  studie^j^ 

Similarity,  as  used  in  the  study,   is  "actuai»»^  as  opposed  to  "assumed" 
or  "perceived".     Indices  of  similarity  are  calculated  from  employee, 
responses;  no  questions  directly  asking  about  perceptions  of  similarity 
were  asked.     The  magnitude  of  the  discrepancy  betwaen  supervisor  and 
subordinate  on  any  given  dimension  is  seen  as  primarily  responsible  for 
the  relationship  to  the  ratings  and  rewards  received  by  the  subordinate;, 
thus,  subordinate  outcomes  are  expect^ed  to  be  tnost  favorable  when  the 
supervisor-subordinate  discrepancy  is  zero,  and  these  outcomes  are  expected 
to  be  less  favorable  ,as  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  between  supervisor 
and  subordinate,  (either  direction)   increases.  ^ 

In  addition,   the  model  proposes  that  the  sfniilari ty-f avorability 
relationships  are  moderated  by  personality  ^^^tacter istics  of  the 
supervisor.     It  is  expected  that  the  relationships  between  similarity 
and  favorability  would  be  stronger  when  the  supervisor  had  lower  self- 
esteem,   less  tolerance  for  ambiguity,  and  -Stronger  ne^s  for  affiliation. 
The  jnodel  also  proposes  that  similarity-^ ^vorabi]^^ ty  relationships  are 
moderated  by  characteristics  of  the  subord ina te '  g '^j  ob  .  expected 
that  jobs  which  are  more  clearly  defined  would  leave  less  room  for  bhe 
influence  of  subjective  factors,  and  thus  mininiij,^  ti^^  relationships 
between  similar ir.y  and  favorability. 
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Finally.,         model  proposes  that  the  quality  of  subordinate  contact 
with  the  supervisor  intervenes  in  the  similarity-f avorability  relationship; 
i.e..  part  of  the  effect  of  supervisor-subordinate  similarity  (on  ^ 
ratings  and  rewards  received  by  the  subordinate)  operates  indirectly  through^ 
its  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  relationship  between  supervisor  and 
subordinate.  '  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  relationships  expressed  in  the  model  the  study 
investigates  two  other  problem  areas.     First,  it  explores  the  effects  of 
race  and  sex  on  the  general  similarity-f avorability  relatlo,hship.  In 
this  regard,  the  following  questions  were  addressed:  ' 

1.  Does  the  relationship  between  similarity  and 
f avorability  exhibit  the  same  patterns  for 

...black  and  white,  male  and  female  subordinates? 

2.  Are  there  differences  in  susceptibility  to  the 
similatity-favorability  relationship  between 
black  and  white,  male  and  female  supervisors? 

3.  Do  these  relationships  exhibit  the  same  patterns 
when  the  supervisoi;  and  subordinates  are  of  the 
same/different  race,  or  when  they  are  of  the 
same/different  sex? 

Second,  it  tries  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  similarity-f avorability 
relationships  are  causal  and  the  direction  of  the  causality;  i.e.  does 
similarity  cause  subordinate  ratings  and  rewards  more  strongly  than  ratings 
and  rewards  cause  similarity?    Within  the  laboratory  setting,  the  causal 
influence  of  similarity  on  favorability  of  response  has  been  repeatedly 
documented;  however,  causality  has  been  difficult  to  support  in  most  field 
situations  which  have  been  largely  confined  to  correlational  data  collected 
at  one  point  In  time.     The  panel  data  used  in  this  'study  make  It  possible 
to  investigate  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  causal  relationships  in  the 
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Summary  of  Results 

Direct  Relationships  • 

'In. support  of  the  general  hypothesis,  the  study  found  that  the  greater 
the  absolute  value  of  the  similarity  between  supervisor  and  subordinate,  the 
more  favorable  were  the  ratings  and  rewards  received  hy  the  subordinate.. 
The  general  hypothesis  was  approached  on  two  levels:     (1)    The  individual 
relationships  between  each  similarity  and  each  subordinate  rating  and  reward 
(not  shovm  here  but  available  in  the  scnirce  document);     and  (2)  The  cumulative 
relationships  between  the  similarities  considered  together  and  the  subordinate 
outcomes  (Table  2).     With  one  exception,  the  relationships  between  each  of  the 
three  classes  of  supervisor-subordinate  similarities  and  each  of  the  five 
subordinate  outcomes  are  statistically  significant.     The  relationships  between 
all  the  similarities  considered  together  and  the  subordinate  outcomes  are  ' 
also  significant.     Similarities  accounted  for  greater  amounts  of  variani:e 
in  the  ratings  and  intrinsic  rewards,  the  outcomes  most  directly  influenced 
by  the  supervisor,  and  smaller  amounts  of  variance  were  accounted  for  in 
extrinsic  rewards,  the  subordinate  outcome  over  which  the  supervisor  had 
least  control.* 

Moderated  Relationships  •  "  " 

It  was  hypothesized  that  characteristics  of  the  subordinate's  job 
and  of  the  subordinate's  supervisor  would  moderate  the  relationships 
between  the  various  similarities  and  subordinate  outcomes.     In  support 


Additional  analyses,  not  treated, here  but  described  in  the  source  document, 
indlcate,that,  supervisor-subordinate  similarities  have  effects  on  subordinate 
outcomes  over  and  above  the  effects  of  the  supervisor  and  subordinate  traits 
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.  V  '      ,    .   Table  2  ■  '  , .     ,  ,         /  ■ 

Multiple  Correlations  between  Classes  of  Similarities  and  Subordinate  Outcomes 


Performance 
Rating 


Trait 
Rating 


Pay 


Financial 
Rewards 


Intrinsic 
Rewards 


Dfemographic  similarities    Adj.  R 

Adj.  R 


2 


.233** 
.054  ■ 


.223** 
.050 


.229** 
.052 


.125* 
.016 


.224** 
.050 


Attitudinal  similaril^esj    Adj.  R 
.   '  Adj.R' 


.248** 
.061 


.345** 
.119 


.248** 
.061 


.184*^ 

;034-.^ 


.330** 
.109 


Pferso:nality  similarities    Adj.  R 

Adj.  R 


2 


.176** 
.031 


.123  n.s. 
.015 


.140** 
.019 


.175** 
.031 


.198** 
.039 


All  similarities 


Adj.  i 
Adj.  r2 


. 380** 
.144 


.405** 
.164 


.350** 
.122 


. 253** 
.064 


.407** 
.166 


*p.  <.05 
**p  <.01 
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of  the  hypothesis,  stronger  similarity-f avorability  relationship 


s  were 


found  among  holders  of  jobs^'that  had  lower  job  certainty  than  among  holders' 

/f  jobs  that  had  greater  job  certainty  (Table  3).     However,  nb  support 

was  found  for  the  hypothesis  that  job  specificity  would  moderate. the 
f 

similarity-^favorability  relationship/    Neither  was  support  found  for  the 
set  of  hypotheses  regarding  the  moderating  effects  of  supervisor  personality 
characteristics  on  the  basic  relationships.     The  supervisor's  self- 
esteem,  need  for  affiliation,  apd  tolerance  of  ambiguity  did  not  effectively 
moderate  any  of  the  relationships .  ' 


Intervening  Relnt ionships  *  * 

.   It  was  also  hypothesized,  that,  the  quality  of  siipervisor-subordiixatc 
contact  would.   In  part,   intervene  between  similarities  and  subordinate  out- 
comes,  i.e.,  part  .)f  the  efft^-t  of  supervisor-subordinate  similarity 
(on  CavorabiUty  of  subordinate  ratings  and  rewards)  opera^s  through  the 

quality  of  the  subordinate's  contact  with  the  supervisor.     On  the  whole 

y  ■ 

the  data  tended  to  support  this  proposition.     Similarities  were  related  to 
the  proposed  intervening  variables,  the  latt^^ere  significantly  related 
to  the  subordinate  outcomes,  and  the  partial  correlations  obtained  when 
the  proposed  intervening  variables  were  held  constant  were  generally  smaller 
than  were  the  direct  relationships  between  similarities  and  subordinate 
outcomes.     However,  because  the  differences  between  the  zero-order  and  the 
partial  correlations  were  slight  ,  it  was  .concluded  that  the  intervening 
effects  found  were  minimal. 
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Table  3 


/■ 

Multiple  Correlations  between  Each  Class  of  Similarities. and 
Subordinate  Outcomes  Moderated  by  Job  Certainty 


Performance  Rating    Trait  Rating        Pay    .    Extrinsic  Rewards  Intrinsic  Rewards 
Job  Certainty      Job  Certainty  Job  Certainty    ,  Job  Certainty     ,  Job  Certainty 
Low      High       Low      High    Low      High      low      High        Low  High 


'Demographic       Adj.  R 

similarities  9 
Adj.  R^ 

Attitudinal       Adj.  R 

similarities    . j 

Adj.  R 

Personality       Adj.  R 
similarities  2 


All  .    Adj.  R 

similarities  2 
Adj.  R 


*  p  <.05 
p  <.0i 


.187 

.339^* 

.048 

.333** 

.165 

.189*  T075 

.386** 

.133 

.035 

.115 

.002 

.111 

".027 

.036 

.005 

.149 

.018 

.203 

.308** 

.356**  .227* 

.263* 

.177* 

.187*' 

.386** 

^86** 

.041 

.095 

.127 

.052 

.069 

.031 

.035 

.149 

.'082 

.000  .. 

.228** 

1 

.000' 

.206* 

.081 

u244** 

.181* 

.251** 

.179* 

.000 

.052 

.000 

.042 

.006 

.060 

-.,034 

.063 

.032 

.260 

.313* 

.422** 

.305** 

.308** 

■.254 

.483** 

.354* 

.067 

.215 

.098 

.178 

,093 

.094^ 

.064 

.234 

.125 
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Race  and  Sex'  Analyses 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  race  a/Id  sex  effects  show  different 
results  for  ratings  and  for  rewards.     In  the  case  Of  ratings,  stronger 
relationshi^js  between  similarity  and' favorability  were  found  among  female' 
subordinates  than  among  male  subordinates;     similarly,     stronger  relation- 

0 

ships  were  found,  among  subordinates  with  female  supervisors  than  among 
subordinates  with  male  sujjervlsors.     Parallel  results  were  found  for  the 
race  comparisons.     Stronger  relationships  were 'found  among  black  subordi- 
nates than  among  whi?e  subordinates;     also,  stronger  relationships  were 
found  among  those  with  black  supervisors  than  among  those  vitfi  wHitfe  . 
auperylsors.     The .results , also  showed  that  the  similarity^favorability 
relationships  as  to  rewards  were  stroiiger  when  supervisors  and  subordi- 
nates were  of  different  sex  or  -race  than  when  they  were  of  like  sex 
or  race. 

Causal  Analyses  ^  . 

Crbss-lagged  panel' analyses  were  conducted  to  address  the  general 
question,  "Does  similar,ity  cause  ratings  and  rewards  mote  than  ratings  and 
rewards  cause  similarities  between  supervisors  and  subordinates?"'   These  / 
analyses  were  conducted  for.  combinations  of  attitudinal  and  personality 
similarity  and  each  subordinate  outcome.     In"  line  with  expectations,  it  was 
found  that  similarities  tended  to  cause  favorable  rating^.     However,  con- 
trary to ^expectations,  the  .overall  pattern  of  results  tended  to  shpw  that  ' 
similarity  was  caused  by  rewards  rather  than  vice-versa.     A  connecting  link 
was  therefore  proposed  and  tested;  support  was  found  for  the  suggestion  that 
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rewards  would  be  shown  as  b^ing  caused  by  ratings  I    . .A  ^in  effect  Was 
therefore  proposed, . leading  from  similarities  to  ratings,   from  ratings  to 
rewards,  arid 'from ' tewards  to  further  similarities   (Figure  2.).  ,The 
(Methods  used  and  supporting  data  may  be.  f.qvuul  ia-lhe  source  document. 

Implications  .  . 

^  Homogenedty;     Its  Possible  Effects:  ''The  similar ity-favbrability 
relcirtionships  found  in  this  study  can  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  forces 
\owards  increased  homogeneity  within  organizations  and  in  the  larger 
.  society..    To  .a  certa.in ,  extent ,   these  pressuTes  ard'  part  of  the  operatid^i    '  ' 
of  organizational  and  scf^ietal  sod iali Nation  processes,  necessary  for  the 
continued  functioning  of  all  social  systems.     Schein  (1968)    defines  • 
socialization  as  "the  process  of  bein4l||||^  and  trained,  the 

process  of  being  tai^ght  what  is  important  in  an  organization  or  subunit  * 
thereof".     In  tbis  particular  study,'  it  appears  that  the  subordinate      .  V 
,learns  that  part  of  .what  is  important  is  to  become  like  one's  '' 
superiors  in  the  organization;   sub6rdinates  become  increasingly  similar 
to  tUeir  supervisors*  in  response  to  the  favorable  ratings  and  rewards 
received  from  the  supervisor.     From  the  subordinate's  point  of  view,   the  ' 
process  of  increasing  similarity  in  response  to  favorable  conditions  can 
bo   interpreted  in  term*  of  expectancy  theory  (Vroom,  1964;  Porter  and 
Lawler,  1968) ,  which^postulates  that  an  individual  will. behave  in '^■.certain 
fashion  to  the  extent  that  such  behaviour  is  seen  as  leading  to  desirable 
outcomes,     ¥r6m  another  stream  of  research,  Simons,  Berkowltz  and  Moyer  (1970) 
similarly  propose  that  change  towards  the  position  held  by  another  depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  interpersonal  similarity  is  perceived  as  instrumental 
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figure  2  : 

Causal  Linkages  Connecting  Similarities,  Ratings  and  Rewards 
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•  In  achieving  that  individual's  ends.        '  , 

^,.„  The. ejects  °f  .^he^e.  pressMres  ^  . 

level  of  the  individual.,  the  organization^  or  the  society  as  a  wholb^ 

P'^-^i-l  ter.s,   th.  question  is  raised  regarding:  the.  effects  o f 
l-ogeneity  on  the  productivity  of  individual;,  contrasting  the  possible 
^positive  effects  of  greater  effectiveness  due  to  .ore  efficient  co™ica- 
•tion^  CTrlapdis,   1959)  with  homogeneity's  possible  detri.ehtar^fects, 
particularly  on  creative  and  innovative  wo r^  (Pel ^  and,  Andrews  ...  1966.)  „  ' 

In -a  .ore  humanistic  vein,   the  effec^t^  pressure  towards  homogeneity 
on  the  ind^ividual  as  a  person'are  of.  interest.     Because  of  the  demands  for 
.  .t^biUty  and  predictability  that  exisf  in  ,nost  bureaucratically  .rionted 
.  organisations  ,,  organisation,  tend  to  focus  onVincreasing  te  similar itf  ' 
and  standardization  among  organizat^nal  members,   to  the  extent  that  some 
prists  have  viewed  organizational   interests  as  typically  stunting  to 
the  individual  .mployee's  development.     The  achievement,  of . a 'comfortable 
balance  between  rigid  uniformity- and  comp.Iete  anarchy .  a  desirable  n.iddle 
ground  of  ;'Vroa^tive.individuallsm'-   (Sebein.   1968)  "appears   to  be  .generallv 
problematic.     .Such.an  ideal  condition  would  .erge' individual  and  organ!-- 
national  interests  and  would  allow  the  flexibility  for  innovation  and 
-Hango   .hat  Is  needed  by  -the  o.-gani.at:  ion   in  the   long  run.  . 

There  are  also   imprieations  of   the  similarity 
-■^-a,    iss.u..      '■■--mp.e.    t,u-re.isrein,-or.en.ntor  Mu-.^^^ 
.-.ntr^Uers  of  r.soar.es  tend  to  dole "  them  o.u   .o  similar  ,  others .  An 
auterestin,   ,„u,iag  of, he  studv    i.   tho  „:agn  i  ,  i.a  t  io,.  o  r   t,W.  ene.Us  o,  ' 
Similarity  oa  the  ratings  p^u,.,  ,y  non.s t.a.ula rd  and  ...a.tUe.v 

powerless  groups,    l.o.,  fe.„la  and  blacks,  suggesting  that  gr.a.er  .on- 
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formlty  pressures  are  exerted  on  n^ember^  of;  these  groups .  Wtrai^latin/;. 
from  these  results  obtained  within  or8anlzatl|nal  boundaries  to  the  "  ^  ' 
society  at  large,  the  ^Imilarity-f avorablli^ phenp^ion  can  be  interpre- 
,     te^^as  one  of. society's  mechanisms  of  corrtrol.     The  tendency  of  adminis- 
tering limited  goods  to  othe^^  who  are  like  one's  self-  can  he  an  ef^ectiV^ 
.^ay  of  perpetuating  the  status  quo.     It  tends  to  support  the  present 
demographic  distribution  of  rewards .  allow^na^exception,;^^^^^  of." 
the  non-standard  . groups  who  P08ses^/cKarac|iistlps  nu^s^^^^^^ 
.  res^^^  •  ; 

:Zhenon^      Recent  studies  have  sukg^s ted! "strategies  to  increase  accuracy 
.  .of  ratings  Similar  to  those  used  ih  this  study. .    Rating  theorists  consis-  ' 
.tently  warn  against  t^o  fallibility  of  global  types  of  ratings  a^d  have 
designed  various,  devices,  e.g. .   the  critical" incident  technique  and . be-  ' 
'.avlorally  anchored  rating  scales,   to  minimize  .subjective  effects  such  as  ^ 
those  that  have  been  found  in  this  .tudy.     Borman  (1975)  demonstrated  that 
a  training  session  i.uroduclng  raters  to  halo  error  was  effective  in  reduc 
ing  the  halo  effect  significantly  in  performance  ratings/'  Similarly,  other  ' 
stucies  (We|ley.  Sanders.  .  Yukl.  ;i973;  Wexley  .  Nemeroff .  197A;- Latham. 
Wexiey.  .  P.r.seU.  1975)  have  found  chat^  Intensive  training  wo,Rshop«  Ulng 
a  variety  of  ...ethods  h,ve  led  to  significant  behavior  change  and  reduced 
rating  errors  among  experienced  raters  In  organiluClons .     The  iattjr.two 
studies  are  especially  relevant  in  that  they  Involved  .training  fofc 
the.  HLllarlty  effect..   Th.y  ||d  tliat'  sl.llarUy  accounted.  Cor  ^si^  no^ 
variance  at  all  In  |he  rat  inn^ade .  by  the  trained  raters,  in  cond 

'  'I  /  ■  '''^^^ 
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results  for  a  control  group.     These  studies  give  hopeful  indications  that 
the  effects  of  different  sources  of  error  can,  in  fact,  be  minimi-zed  by 
such  training  efforts. 

However,  the  interpretation  must  be  made  with  caution  that  the  relation- 
ship between  similarities  ^nd  favorability  of  outcomes  for  subordinates  reveals 
only  a  lack  of  supervisor  objectivity.     An  alternative  explanation  could  be 
proposed:     th^t  similarities  do,  in  fact,  cause  more  effective  performance, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  higher  ratings  and  rewards  received  by  the  sub- 
.  ordinatea.     Homogeneity  in  groups  has  been  found  to  relate  to  effective 
communfcfation  (Triandis,  1959);  presumably,  sharing  basic  assumptions 
and  premises  eliminates  many  steps  and  facilitates  understanding  in 
the  communication  process.     It  is  highly  probable  that  similarities 
between  supervisor  and  subordinate  carry  both  the  illegitimate  as 
well  as  some  such  legitimate  effects. 


/mm 
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OF  COSTS  AND  BENEFITS 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  assesses  the  compatibility  between  gains  in  tlie  quality  of 
work  life  experienced  by  workers  and  managerial  interests  in  assuring 
high  levels  of  work  effort  and  involvement  on  the  part  of  employees/ 
Three  strategic  approaches  to  employee  motivation  are  distinguished: 
contingent  extrinsic  rewards,  contingent  intrinsic  rewards,  and  rules 
control.     The  impact  of  these  different  organizational  strategies  for 
motivation  and  control  on  employees'  ef for t  ,   involvement ,  work-reiated 
depression,  and  satisfaction  was  assessed  using  canonical  analyses. 
In  addition,  the  moderating  effects  of  employee's  need,  race,  sex,  job 
autonomy,  resource  adequacy,  job  interdependence,  and  skillflt  were 
explored,  .     .  ' 

The  results  indicated  .that,    in  general,   the  contingent  extrinsic  reward 
.strategy  and  contingent  intrinsic  reward  strategy  are  used  together 
and  these  strategies  are  not\used  in  conjunction  with  the  rules  control 
strategy.     The  first  two  approaches  were  associated  with  positive 
employee  outcomes^  while  the  rules  control  strategy  was  related  to 
negative  outcomes. 

Finally,  the  major  effects  of  the  moderating  variablei:.  were  in  the 
strength  of v relationships  and  not  in  their  direction. 

These  results  suggest  that  the  contingent  reward  alloption  strategies 
are  mutually  compatible  and  that  neither  involves  a  tradeoff  between 
outcomes  valued  by  employers  and  employees^     The  rules  control  strategy 
on  the  other  hand  is  incompatible  with  tfte  other  two  strategies  both  in 
terms  of  its  use  and  its  association  with  the  outcome  variables. 
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Chapter  19  ' 
ALTERNATIVE  MOTIVATIONAL  STRATEGIES:     AN  ASSESSMENT 
OF  COASTS  AND  BENEFITS 

■j  *  .  '   *  ^''.J-! 

This  paper  addresses ^the  issue  of  the  compatibility  between  gains  i^  . 
the  quality  of  work  life  experienced  by  workers  and  managerial  interests^ 
in  assuring  high  levels  of  work  effort,  involvement,  and  commitment  on 
the  part  of  their  employees.     Three  motivational  strategies  are  distin- 
guiished  which  are  selectively  emphasized  by  different  employers  out  of 
their  beliefs  concerning  the' most  effective  means  of  inducing  effort  and 
job  'involvement.     These  alternative  strategies  are  compared  with  respect 
to  their  association  with  those  outcomes  that  are  likely  to  be  favored  by 
employers  and  those  favored  by  employees.     The  central  question  is  whether 
unavoidable  tradeoffs  exist  such  that  ah  increment  in  the  quality  of.  work- 
ing life  is  likely  to  imply  a^ decrement  in  the  employees'  contribution  of 
work  effort  and  job  involvement. 

Beliefs  concerning  the  incomt>atibility  of  work  efficiency  and  quality 

of  working  life  are  endemic  to  modern  society  and  permeate  the  recent  his- 

c-  ■  \ 

tory  of  employee-employer  relationshi\?s,.     Many  of  the  major  gains  in  quality 

\  ■ . 

of  working  life  such  as  those  relating  to  job  rights,  minimum  wages, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  workplace\saf ety;  have  been  introduced  by  - 
coercive  means,  legislation,  or  bargaining,  rather  than  by  voluntarism. 

This  has  been  justified 'oil  the  grounds  that  gains  in  quality       working  life 

•  \ 
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involve  onerous  costs  to  the  employer  which  need  to  be  balan^d  against 

\iesired  gains  for  society  and  the  employee/  More  ir^cently,  proposed 
^  \    .  '' 
changes  intended  to  improve  the  quality  of  wcJrking  life,  have  been  such  that 

thiy  do  not  require  a-- balancing  of  conflicting  /interests.     On  the  contrary, 
they  allow  to^^  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  proposed  change  in 
the  condition  of-working  life  may  lead  to  a  gain  for  the  employee  but  a  loss 
for  the  employer,  or  vice  versa.     Thus,  at  the  present  time,  differetit  labor 
unions  and  their  leaders  hold  opposite  views,  as  do  employers^  about  the 
threats  and  pptential  gains  inherent  in  various  current  approaches  to  the 
enhancement  of  working  life. 

One  such  domain  of  quandary  concerns  the  strategy  that  an  employer  ' 
might  emphasize  in  seeking  to  maximize  effective  employee  work  effort  and 
commitment  to  the  job.     Two  recent  major  reviews  of  the  available  evidence 
(Katzell,  et  al.,  1975;  Srivastva,  et  al.^  1975)  agree  that  the  answer  is 
far  from  clear  oy  consistent ■  although  there  appear  to  be  important  conver- 
gences in  some  aspects  of  the  problem.     Both  reports  suggest  that  the 
effects  of  a  given  approach  to  work  motivation  appear  to  be  contingent  upon 
aspects  of  the  work  technology  and  job  design,  upon  the  personal  attributes 
of  the  particular  employee  population,  and  upon  factors  that  make  up  the 
context  or  environment  in  which  the  work  is  done.     To  illustrate  the  contin- 
gent nature  of  the  work  motivation  strategies,  there  exist  documented 
instances  in  which  performance  effectiveness  was  enhanced  by  detailed 
specification  of  expected  work  activity  and  quality  controls,  even  .though 

these  are  known  commonly  to  have  negative  effects  for  the  employees. 

\ 

Similarly,     there  are  documented  instances  In  which  the  redesign  of  jobs 
and  work  environments  to  optimize  the  quality  of  working  life  have  failed 
to  generate  the  expected  gains  in  performance  effectiveness. 
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The  relevant  theoretical  positions  are  clear,  and  can  be^^characterized 
as  follows:     (1)  Most  work  ljj|ine8capably  and  inherently  onerous,  so  that 
inducement  of  adequate  perfoinnance  depends  upon  providing  ^generous  pay,  job 
^security,  and  minimized  ego  involvement  in  exchange  for  performance  of 
highly  specified  work  activity  (e.g. ,  Fein,  1976);     (2)  There  are  both 
attractive  and  unattractive  features  of  work  and  an  equitable  and  satis- 
factory balance  of  performance  and  desired  benefits  will  be  achieved  if 
extrinsic  rewards  are  contingent  upon  performance  (e.g« ,  Lawler ,  1973); 
(3)  Work  activities  are,  or  can  be  made  to  be,  intrinsically  rewarding  So 
that  high  performance  can  be  elicited  at  low  cost  to  the  employer  and  with 
high  benefit  to  both  partied  (e.g.,  Argyris,  1957;  McGregor,  1960)..  The 
latter  two  positions  allow  the  possibility  of  a  joint  employer-employee 
search  for  workplace  arrangements  that  are  mutually  enhancing,  while  the 
first  position  implies,  at  best,  a  bargained  tradeoff  of  costs  and  benefits 

and,  at  worst,  a  coerced  solution  for  one  party  or  the  other. 

.       '  / 

It  is  known  that  each  of  the  three  positions  is  valid  in  some  instances 
but  not  in  others.    A  needed  focus  of  inquiry ,  therefore,  is  to  discover 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  motivational  strategies  /favorable  to  both 
parties  ^re  most  likely  to  succeed.     Some  of  these  circuinstances  are 
suggested  by  prior  work  ~  workforce  charact  eristics ,  individual  differences , 
local : administrative  and  decision-making  practices,  ahd  the  nature  of  the 
work  technology  (e.g..  Turner  &  Lawrence,  1965;  Hacjanan  &  Lawler,  1971; 
House,  1971;  Lawler,  1971;  Cammann,  1976;  Oldham, /Hackman,  &  Pierce,  1976). 
It  seems  likely  that  the  outcomes  associated  with  alternative  motivational 
strategies  will  be  contingent  upon  such  factors.     They  should,  therefore,  - 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  effort  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  choosing 
motivational  strategies  which  are  of  mutual  rather  than  unilateral  benefit. 
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A  last  intiroductory^  comment  relates  to  the  issues  of  social~^olicy 
'  that  may  be  accentuated  or  allayed' by  the"  results  of  inquiries  such  as  this. 
If  it  should  emerge  that  high  levels  of  work  motivation  can  be  induced -by 
means  which  also  provide  an  Increment  of  employee  benefit,  thfen  an  issue 
for  local  callaborative  solutioa. replaces  an  issye  for  coercion  and  bar- 
gaining.    An  opposite  outcome  from  this  inquiry  would  still  be  helpful  to 
the  extent  that  the  nature  of  the  choices  to  be  made  are  clarified  and  the 
tradeoffs  are  evaluated. 

Alternative  Motivational  Strategies 

The  three  strategic  approaches  to  employee  motivation  treated  in  this 
study  correspond  to  the  three  theoretical-ideological  views  briefly 
mentioned.     They  are  conceptually  defined  and  further  elaborated  below,  and 
operationally^defined  by  the  measurement  methods  to  be  described  later., 

v/Contingent  extrinsic  rewards.     Operationally,  this  strategy  involves 
providing  valued  benefits  to  the  employee  in  exchange  for  work  performance. 
The  amount  and  extent  of  the,  rewards  are  contingent  upon  the  amount  and/or 
quality  of  the  performance.     The  common  external  rewards  —  1. e. reWards 
not  derived  by  the  employee  directly  from  work  pf^rformance,  but  administered 
by  others        include  pay,  promotion,  job  security,  insurances,  vacation  tinie, 
and  others  having  an  economic  or  opportunity  base.     The  classic  and  pure 
form  of  this  strategy  is  the  individual  incentive  pay  plan, which  provides  a 
fixed  unit  of  pay  increment  for  each  unit  of  work  performed.     Modified  ver- 
sions provide  punishments,  such  as  discharge  for  excessively  substandard 
performance,  or  somewhat  ambiguous  contingencies  such  as  the  possibility  of 
a  promotion  or  pay  increase  for  superior  performance.     The  logic  of  this 
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strategy  is'.'impe'ccabU  if  one  assumes  that  better  performance  is  costly  or 
onerous  to  the  worker  and  will  ordinarily  be  obtaiiied  only  through  incre- 
ments in  compensating  bfehefits:     There  is  evidence  that  this  motivational 
strategy  "works",  at  least  fo#'  so^e  people  some  of  the  time.     It  is  less 
clear,  however,  what  the' side  effects  may  be  with  respect  to  satisfaction 
arid  mental  health,  and  to  the  situational  factors  that  moderate  the  main 
and  side  effects  (Vroom,  1964;  Lawler,  1971,  1973)"^ 

Contingent  intrinsic  rewards.     This  strategy  presumes  that  the  perfor- 
mance of  work  can  be  directly, rewarding  to  the  worker  to  the  extent  that 
the  work  and  its  environment  are  designed  So  that  increments  in  the  amount 
and  quality  of  work  performance  are  associated  with  increased  higher-order 
need  satisfaction.  '  In  operation,  this  strategy  requires  the  provision  of 
conditions  such  that  superior  performance  enhances  self-!^esteem,  pleasurable 
use  of  abilities,  needs  for  growth  and  recognitioi),  feelings  of  success  in 
dealing  with  suitably  difficult  and  challenging  problems,  and  the  like.  On 
the  other  hand,  inferior  performance  would  be  associated  iWth  demeaning 
^experiences,  reduced  opportunities  for  growth  and  recognition,  etc.     It  is 
known  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  strategy  of  contiiw^t  intrinsic 
rewards  can  have  motivating  effects,  at  least  when  superimposed  upon 
reasonably  adequate  provision  of  non-contingent  extrinsic  rewards,  and  that 
it  is  not  equally  effective  for  all  individuals  and  for  all  situations 
(Hackman  &  Lawler,  1971;  Hackman  &  Oldham,   1974,  1975;  Oldham,  Hackman,  & 
Pierce,  1976). 

Rules  control.     This  strategy,  which  in\(Dlves  control  of  performance 
through  job  simplification,  standardization  and 'clarification  of  role 
requirements,   is  based  upon  traditional  scientific  management  principles 
as  they  apply  to  job  design.     Gains  in  work  performance  are  sought  by, 
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simplifying  jobs,  specifying  acceptable  standards  of  amount  and  .quality, 
introducing  mechanical  or  other  non-volutitdty  controls  on  work  pace,  speci- 
fying the  manner  In  which  work  is  to  be  done,  clarifying  and  narrowing-the^ 
..range  of  options  left  to  "the  worker ,  and  the  like.     Performance  below 
standard  is  unacceptable,  and  aboVe  standard  performance  is  neither  expected 
nor  routinely  rewarded.     The  assumptions  here  are  that  the  employer  values 
a  uniform,  predictable  and  adequate  level  of  performance,  while  the  employee 
values  hiving  a  job  that  is  (relatively)  undemanding,  free  of  uncertainties, 
free  of.  unnecessary  effort,  and  clear, as  to  methods  and  standards;  the 
exchange  involves  equitable  pay  and  benefits  for  equitable  and  speoified 
work  performance.     The  evidence,  so  far,  suggests  that  this  strategy  can 
in  some  circumstances  induce  effective  performance  and  that  it  may  have 
either  positive  or  negative  side  effects  as  to  worker  satisfaction  (Worthy, 
1950;  Walker  &  Guest,  1952;  Goldthorpe,  et  al. ,  1968,  Fein,  1976), 

While  these  three  strategies  can  readily  be  distinguished  they  are  not 
very  well  differentiated  in  practice.    A  given  employer  may  utilize  all 
three,  applying  them  Selectively  to  different  classes  of  jobs  and  of  people. 
In  addition,  a  given  job  may  be  subject  to  elements  of  all  three  strategies. 
Few  employers  have  an  explicit,  considered  policy  for  using  one  over  the  ' 
others.     For  these  reasons^  the  assumption  is  made  in  this  study  that  the 
applicable  strategy,  or  relative  emphasis  among  the  strategies,  is  job- 
specific.     This  requires  that  the  strategies  be  measured  not  by  reference 
to  the  employer's  intention  but  by  reference  to  the  job  occupant's  percep- 
"tions  and  beliefs  about  his  job  and  about  the  reward  and  control  systems 
as  he  experiences  them. 
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Emt)loyee  Responses  60  Mptlyatlon  Strategies 

■■V  .  .-  .  -I  ■  ,  : 

In.  examining  the  Impact  of  these  different  organizational  strategies 
for  motivation  and  control,  five  different  aspects  of  employees'  responses 
were  cdnaldered.     Employee  self  reports  of  eBort  and  Involvement  were 
chosen  the  employee  responses  of  particular  Interest  to 

organizational  leaders  on  thfe  assumption  that  managers  would  rather  have- 

'i  ■  .  * 

employees  who  work  hard  and  who  are  Involved  In  their  jobs.     In  addition, 
three  responses  were  examined  which  relate  mord  closely  to  the  interests  of 
the  Individual  employees  —  work--related  depression.  Intrinsic  job  satis- 
faction, and  extrinsic  reward  Satisfaction.     Work-related  depression  refers 
to  the  extent  /hat  Individuals  report  depressive  symptoms  In  relation  to 
their  work.     The  measure  used  has  been  shovn  to  be  related  to  other  negative 
outcomes  such  as  poor  physical  health  and  alcoholism  (Qulnn  &  Shepard,  1974). 
Intrinsic  and  extrinsic  satisfaction  refer  to  employees'  self  report  of 

feelings  about  their  jobs  and  the ^organizational  rewards  such  as  pa^ and  job 
security  that  they  receive.  '  - ^ 

Moderating  Variables  "  'r 

•■       '  ■  ■        ■  ^ 

Employee  responses  to  their  environmental  conditions  are  often  found 
to  be  moderated  by  factors  associated  with  the  main  variables  under. consi- 
deration.    The  data  ava'llable^or  this  Inquiry  allowed  some  choice  among 
potential  moderators.     To  explore  for  the  presence  and  strength  of  modera- 
ting effects,  eight  variables  weVe  chosen  — four  personal  characteristics, 
three  attributes  of  the  jobs,  and  one  variabl^||g||fesenting  an  aspect  of 
fit  between  the  person  and  his  job. 
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,       Personal  characteristics  examinea  forBtheir  moderating  effects  Include 
;   two  measures  of  employees'  needs,  as  well  as  race  and  sexT  Responses  to 
different  organizational  motivational  strategies  can  be  expected  to  vary  as 
a  function  of  the  importan'H'e  attributed  by  Individuals  to  extrinsic  and 
intrinsic  rewards  (e.g.,  Alderffer.  1972;  Lawler,  1^73;  Hackman  ,&  Oldham. 
1976).     Race  and  sex  were  chosen  as  possible  moderators  because  they  are 
associated  with  differences  in  socialization  experiences  and  cultural  norms. 
People  who  differ  on  these  characteristics  might  be  expected  to  develop 
different  patterns  of  responding  to  situational  stimuli,  and  as  a  result, 
to  respond  differently  to  motivation  and  control  strategies. 

Job  characteristics.     Three  characteristics  of  jobs  were  also  examined 
to  determine  if  they  moderated  the  employees'  responses  to  different  moti- 
vational strategies.     First,  job  autonomy  was  examined  because  it  seemed 
possible  that  employees  might  respond  differently  depending  on  the  amount 
of  personal  freedom  they  have  in  their  jobs.     For  example,  employees  Aight 
be  expected  to  respond  more  favorably  to  the  intrinsic  motivation  strategy 
if  they  have  enough  autonomy  to  determine  their  own  work  pace    or  they 
are  more  directly  responsible  for  determining  their  own  method  of  perfor- 
mance.    Similarly,  such  employees  might  respond  less  favorably  to  the  strategy 
of  using  rules  control  if  the  rules  impede -the ';atisfying  use  of  their  job 
freedom.     Second,  the  effects  of  the  adequacy  of  resources  available  to 
•complete  the  job  were  examined.     Without  adequate  resources    a  job  can  not 
be  done  w^  regardless  of  the  motivational  or  control  strategy  employed, 
a-nd  emplo^  experiencing  such  conditions  could  be  expected  Vo  be  less 
involved  in  their  jobs,  less  satisfied  .  and  more  depressed.     Finally,  -the 
potential  moderating  eJfect  of  job  interdependence  was  examined  because  it 
seemed  possible  that  employees  who  must  depend  on  other  people  to  get  th}ir 

\  ?33  , 
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.work  done  might  respond  differently  to  different  motivation  strategie^S 
th^  would  employees  who  worked  more  independently  (Thompson,  ;1967).  > 
Job  f±t.     A  variable  representing  the  degree  of  fit  betwe'en  the  i  V, 

employee's  skill  level  and  th# skill  level  required  on  the  job 

,   J   ,  '  '     '  1  * 

inciuaed  as  a  potential  moderator  j  because  there  is  a  considerable  araouTili 

of  evidence  indicating  that  sk:^r  adequacy  c^an  have  an  important  ef  f ect  W 

the  way  employees  respond  to  t^h^ir  jobs ,  both  psychologically  and  in  terms 

of  their  performance  (e.g.,  Caplan,  et  al.,  1975); 


■  1 

was  ■  \-,Sf, 


Data  Sources 


The  data  were  collected  as  part,  of 'the  Effectiveness  in  Work  koles 

%   J'  .  ;  ^  ' 

Study.     The  overall  study  design  is  ^escribed  in  Chapters^  1  and  2. 

\   "  ^-  ' 

Data  trom  the  Phase  I  interviews  were  used-. to  conduct,  an  initial  analysis 

of  the  comparative  effects  of  different  motivational  strategies  and  of  the 

importance  of  the  potentially  moderating  conditions.     The  data  from  the 

Phase  II  interviews  were  used  to  test  the  rep3.icability  of  the  Phase  I 

results  and  to  note  the  effects,  if  any,  fr^m  using  improved  measures. 

The  measures  used  for  both  sets  of  anal^s.es  were  drawn  from  t hie 

interview  portion  of  the  data  collection.     Thi^^f' are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Thi^  table  includes  the  variable  names,  samp jle" component  items  where 

'        .  ■  'it  '  ■  /■  • 

appropriate,  the  number. of  items  in  each  mea^te  and  estimates  of  their 

internal  consistency  reliabilities.     As  can  b€|  seen  from  this  table  the 

measures  used  in  Phase  II  were,  in  many  cases,  improved  over  those  in 

Phase  I  by  the  addition  or  deletion  of  component  Items  in  ordeir  to 

increase  the  internal  consistency  of  the  multiple4item  measures. 

'  i'    ^'M  t'  I'  ^ 

The  population  for  Phase  I  consisted  of '  6511  ejfeipldVees  from  five  organi- 
zat^o^s        a  hospital,  a  printing  company,  ^rr^jgarch  and  development 


Table  1 


Measures  Used  in  this  Report 


Phase  I 


Phase  II 


Measures  and  Illustrative  ComponentJ 


Dependent-: 
Effort 

Job  Involvement 


Number  Cron-  ,  Nuiber  ,  Cron- 
of  items  ,  bach's  of  items  bach' 
In  scale    Alpha     in  scale  Alpha 


Depr^ 


slon 


"Working  ray  hardest  .  .  .  Not  workine 
hard."  .    ■  ^ 

"How  involved  do  you  feel  in  your 
job?" 

"I  feel  hopeful  about  the  future." 


Intrinsic  Satisfaction    "How  satisfied  are  you  with  

how  interesting  your  work  is?" 

Extrinsic  Satisfaction    "How  satisfied  are  you  with  

'  '  .  your  pay?" 


Independent: 

Contingent  Reward 
Allocation 


"If  you  do  your  job  well, 
is  it..'...';. 

you  will  he  offered  a  bct\er  job  at 
the  place  where  you  work? 


how  likely 


1        NA  1  NA 

(7  point  semantic  differential) 


3 

10 


.455 
.752 

.826 

.677 


5 

10 
.4 


.653 

.780, 

.854 
.662 


.702 


.735 
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Table  1  continued 


Measures  Used  in  this  Report 


Phase  I 


Phase  II  ' 


Measures,  and  Illustrative  Components 


Number  Cron-  Number  Cron- 
of  items  bach's  of  items  bach's 
in  scale   Alpha    in  scale  Alpha 


Independent  continued: 


Intrinsic  Hotivation 


Role  Clarity  1 

Challenge  1 
Moderators: 


"If  you  do  your  job  well,  how  likely 
U  it 

you  will- get  a  good  feeling  that  you 
have  done  something  important  and 
useful?" 


1 


"I  am  clear  about  what  others  expect 

of  m  on  my  job."      ;  3 


NA 


.545 


2    ■  .781 


3  .606 


"My  job  requires  a  high  level  of  skill."    7       .856        6  .850 


Autonomy 


Resources 


Interdependence 


"My  job  allows  me  to  make 'a  lot  of 
decisions  on  my  own." 

"I  am  given  erough  time  to  do  what 
others  expecJ  of  me."  • 

"My  job  is  pretty  much  of  a  ona  person 
job    there  is  ^ittle  need  for  check- 
ing or  meeting  with  others," 
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.606 


l\  .830 


10  .770 


NA 
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labie  1  continued 


Measures  Used  in  this  Report 


Phase 

I 

Phase  II 

nUlllUcL 

iron"  ^ 

Number  Cron- 

Measures  and  Illustrative  Components 

of  items 
in  scale 

bach's 
Alpha 

of  items  bach's 
in  scale  Alpha 

Moderators:  continued: 

,  , 

■  Extrinsic  Importance 

"How  desirable  is  it  

that  your  pay  is  good?" 

k  ■ 

.575 

3  .6^3 

Intrinsic  Importance 

"How  desirable  is  it   ' 

that  you  get  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment from  your  work?" 

5 

.776 

1i  .804 

Race 

■  'Mi, 

1 

NA 

1  NA 

Sex 

1 

NA 

1  NA 

Skillfit^ 

< . 

1 

NA 

1  NA 

> 


1  'V 

The  Role  Clarity  and  Challenge  (reversed)  scales  were  multiplied  together  to  form  the  rules  control 
scale. 

2 

The  Sklllfit  variable  was  formed  by  subtracting  the  actual  education  level  from  the  level  needed  for 
the  job  (self  report). 
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laboratory,  and  two  plants  that  manufacture  automobile  accessories.  The 
Phase  II  population  consisted  of  272  employees  from  the  hospital  and  the 
two  plants,  most  of  whom  were  members  also  of  the  Phase  I  population.  Aside 
from  the  smaller  number  of  respondents  in  Phase  II,   there  were  no  major 
compositional  differences  in  the  two  populations.     Though  not  represen- 
tative of  any  defined  population  base,   the  respondents  do  represent  a 
variety  of  common  occupations  within  common  kinds  of  work  establishments. 
The  populatiojis  include  both  supervisory  and  nonsupervisory  employees,  but 
exclude  those  working  fewer  than  20  hours  per  week  and  those  new  in  their 
jobs.     Compared  to  the  national  population  of  employed  adults i   these  popu- 
lations contain  a  somewhat  elevated  proportion  of  blacks,  women,  single 
people,  and  young  people^     Fuller  descipiptions  of  the  populations  appear  in 
Chapters  i  and  2  of  this  report. 

Analysis  Plan 

The  analysis  was  conducted'in  two  main  stages.     The  first  wis  intended 
to  test  whether  the  relationship  between  each  of  the  motivationaiS^trategies 
arid  the  dependent  measures  of  employee  responses  were  significantly  different 
depending  on  the  level  of  the  moderating  variable.     The  second  stage  was 
Intended  to  apply  this  information  by  assessing  the  impact  of  the  alaer- 
native  motivational  strategies  on  employees'  response  for  the  population  as 
a  whole  and  for  subpopulations  selected  to  remove  the  confounding  effects 
of  the  moderators. 

The  interaction  analyses  weoe  carried  otit  in  four  steps.     First,  all 
possible  first-order  terms  were  formed  by  multiplying  the  dependent 
measures  times  the  moderator  variables  for  the  Phase  I  data.     The  test  for 
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the  significance  of  these  interaction  terms  is  analogous  to  the  one^used  in 
ti-sting  for  moderator  effects  in  a  regression  .model  (Kerlinger  &  Pedhauser, 
1973).     The  only  difference  between  the  standard  test  for  interaction  and 
the  test  used  here  was  that  multiple  dependent  variables  were  involved 
and    canonical   analyses  were  used  instead  of  regression  analyses  (see 
Cammann,  1976,   for  another  example  of  this  type  of  analysis).     A  Chi  Square 
Test  based  on  Wilks'  Lambda   was    used  to  test  the  significance  of  inter- 
actions  (see  Tatsuoka,   1971,   for  a  description  of  this  procedure).  This 
analysis  showed  which  moderating  conditions,   singly,   had  a  significant 
effect. 

The  second  step  involved  examining  the  second  order  interactions  of 
the  motivational  strategies  with  \wo  moderat ing  conditions  at  a  time.  This 

s 

was  necessary  in  order  to  examine  the  possibility  that  the  moderating 
condi^ons  themselves  interaW  in  moderating  employee  responses  to  the 
different  motivation  strategies.     Third  and  higher  brder  interactions  were 
not  examined  both  becau55e  they  would  be  difficult  to  meaningfully  interpret, 
and  because  the  sample  was  not  large  enough  to  allow  a  full  exploration  of 
their  implications. 

The  third  step  involved  adding  all  of  the  significant  moderators  as 
main  effects,   and  then  their  interaction  terms,   into  a  set  tif  canonical 
analyses.     The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  make  sure  that  each  inter- 
action was  contributing  significant  additional  explanatory  power  above  that 
which  could  already  be  explained  by  the  main  effects.     Since  the  interaction 
analysis  had  been  condifcted  separately  it  was  possible  that  they  would  not. 

The  final  step  in  tho   Intera^^tLon  ana  lys  is   I  nvolvejd  tlie  analysis  of 
the  Pliase  TI  data.     Step  3  was  repeated  using  the  Phase   fl  data  to  test 
tho  replicahil tty  of  tho  interaction  analyses.     Moderating  conditions  which 
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did  not  replicate  were  not  analyzed  further  unless  there  was  some  charac- 
teristic of  the  Phase  II  population  which  might  have  caused  the  lack  of 
replication* 

The  second  stage  of  analysis  involved  examining  the  relationships 
between  the  organizational  strategies  for  motivation  and  control  and 
employee  responses  for  the  total  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  populations  and  for 
each  of  the  subsamples  identified  by  significant  moderators.     The  subpopu- 
lations  were  formed  by  splitting  the  total  population  into  two  or  three 
groups  on  each  of  the  moderators  to  allow  examination  of  the  relationships 
within  different  levels  of  the  moderating  variables, 

.  ,     -  ,  Results 

■■' 

Prior  to  the  two  major  stages  of  the  analysis,   the  correlations  among 
the  independent  and  moderating  variables  were  examined.     These  correlations 
are  shown  in  Table  2.     As  can  be  seen  in  this  table,   the  measures  tend  to. 
be  only  moderately  intercorrelated .     There  is  a  distinct  patterning  of 
signs  revealing  a  tendency  for  the  organizations  in  this  study  to  use  the 
contingent  extrinsic  reward  strategy  and  the  intrinsic  motivation  strategy 
together,  and  not  use  these  strategies  in  conjunction  with  rules  control. 
The  strategies  of  contingent  external  rewards  and  intrinsic  motivation  tend 
to  be  used  for  jobs  that  are  high  on  autonomy  and  availability  of 
resources,   and  that  are  occupied  by  individuals  who  value  intrinsic  rewards 
and  who  are  undersmalif ied  for  their  jobs.     The  rules  control  strategy 
tendrt  to  he  used   in  Vhe.  opposite  situation.     This  mult 1-collinear ity 
indicates  that  the  mo^vational  strategies  these  organizations  u»ed  were 
not  independent  of  the  moderating  variables.     This  may  potentially 
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Correlation  of  Independent  and  Moderating  Variables 


Phase  I 

Phase  II 

Independent  Variables 

Variables . 

Contingent 

Reward 
Allocation 

Intrinsic 
Motivation 

Rliles 
Control 

Contingent 

Reward 
.Allocation 

Intrinsic 
Motivation 

Rules 
i-  Control 

Moderator; 

• 

> 

Autonoray 

.31** 

-.35** 

.42** 

.43** 

-.52**  

Resources 

'.22** 

.17** 

.21** 

.30** 

■  .31** 

-.09 

Interdependence 

.02 

-.03 

.15** 

.  .18** 

.21** 

-.21** 

Ex|;fin8ic  Importance 

.03 

^  ,12**  ;■■ 

-.02 

.08 

.18** 

1 

.03 

Intrinsic  Importance 

.16** 

..27** 

-.25** 

.18** 

.■30** 

^  -.32** 

Race'^ 

-.06 

-.07 

.'      '^^  '  V 

.14* 

Sex^ 

'-.17** 

-.07  . 

.17** 

-.10, 

-.02 

.20^* 

Sklllfit 

-.26** 

-.30**,  •  ^ 

.41** 

-.33** 

1  ^ 

-.29** 

.43** 

(continued   .  .  ) 
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Correlation  of  Independent  and  Moderating, Variables 

Phase  I 

Phase  II 

Independent  Variables 

Variables 

'  Contingent  Contingent 

Reward       Intrinsic       Rules  Reward 
Allocation     Motivation      Control  Allocation 

Intrin'sic 
Motivation 

,)  Rules 
Control 

Independent: 

Contingent  Reward 
Allocation 

■  1 

.     /  ; 

• 

iiiLiiuait  nocivaciQi 
'Rules  Control 

?  -.27**        -.29**               ■  -.22** 

-.30** 

*p  <  .05  ^ 
**p  <  .01 

Dichotomous  variable: 

1  =  White;  2  =  Other. 

Dichotomous  Variable: 

l  =  Male;    2  =  Female.                 '           ;  ^ 

I  ■    ,  ^ 

pi 
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attenuate  th^  results  of  the  analyses  since  it  may  lead  to  restriction  of 
the  range  of  the  independent  variables  within  levels  of  the  moderators. 

The  Moderator  Analyses:     Stage  I  Results  ' 

>.  ■  '  ■  ■  ■'  ■■     ■    ,  ■ 

,        '  *  ■  ■     ' .'  ' 

The  results/ of  the  Phase  I  m0derator  a|ia^yse's  are  summarized  in 

•  ■  ?  *  .    ^    \-     •  '     ^  '     "  . 

Table  3.     This  table  shows  the  sighif ica.nce  oi  Ghi  Square  values  for 

'the  canonical 'analyses  witli  j^t'  the  tnairt  e^eits  in,cluded  (each  moti- 
vation strategy  and,  each  Tijodera^ing  condition^         also  the^Chi  Square 
values  for  the  canonical  analyses  with jthe  interaction  terms  as  well.  The 
significance  levels  of  the  int|feractions  were  determined  by  testing  the 
significance  of  the  differences  in  Chi  Squares  (df  =  5,  in  the  test). 

For  the  contingent  Extrinsic  rewaM?:^trategy ,   the  Phase  I  data  results 
indicate  that  two  moderating  variables  --/race  and  skillfit  —  had 
significant  effects.     Extrinsic  needs,   sex,  autonomy,  and  resources  had 
significant  main  effects  but  not  as  moderators.     Wlieti  each  of  the  first 
order  moderators  was  added  sequentially  into  a  canonical,  analy^^l^s^f  ter 
race  and  skillfit   (as  main  effects)  both  race  and  skillfit 'were  found  to 
conti^lbute  additional  explanatory  power  so  they  were  retained.     The  two-way 

interactions  were  next  entered  Into  the  canonical  analyses.     Only  those 

,  ■  * 

vari^^^les  which  had  proven  to  >have  significant^  first  ordoir  interactions 
with  the  motivating  strategics  were  used  in  'this  stage  of  the-  (inalysis. 
The  extrinsic  hy  skillfit  -by  race  interaction  was  found  to ''he 
signif  leant.  "  ..^ 

For  the  rules  control  strategy,  race,  sex,  job  interdependence,  and 
skillfit  wore  significant  m  uierators..  The  remaining  Job  characteristics 
and  Individual  netnls  were  not.     When  each  of  tlie  first  ortler  moAocatois 


Table  3 


Significance  tievela  for  Chi  Squared  Statistics  Used  In. Moderator  Analysis 


Motivational 
, Strategy 


Moderators 


Contingent 
Reward, Allocation  .' 


ules 
Control 


Intrinsic 
Motivation 


■   Main     Moderator  ^  Main     Moderator  Main  Moderator 

mecta^    Effect  ■  Effects^    Effect  Effects^  Effect 


First  Order; 
Extrinsic  needs 
Intrinsic  needs 
Race 
Sex 

Job  autonomy 
Resources 
Interdependence 
Skillfit    '  V 


.05 

,NS  ■■ 

Not  Tested 

Not  Tested  - 

Not  Tested 

.05. 

NS 

,.05 

NS 

.05 

.05  . 

'.05  ' 

.05^' 

.  .05 

.05^ 

.05 

NS 

.V 

.05 

■■  '  NS 

.05 

NS 

.05  ' 

NS 

.'05 

^  .05^ 

.05 

NS 

.05 

NS 

.05 

NS 

NS 

f  NS' 

"      NS  ^ 

c  * 

.05 

NS 

NS- 

.05 

■  .05" 

.05^ 

"5.05 

d 

'     .  .05^ 

\ 

* 

A- 

,V 

,  (contlnuefL. 
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Table  3  continued 

.Significance  Levels  fot  Chi  Squared  Statistics  Used  in  Moderator  Analysis 


t 

 . 

1 

,  Motivational 
.Strategy,  ' 

Contingent' 
Reward  Allocation 

,  Rules        ,  J 
vjoncroi 

Intrinsic 
Motivation 

* 

1 

•  *  -  Moderators 

— — ^ —  - 

«  .  

Main  Moderator 
Effects^  Effect 

Main  Moderator 
Effects  Effect'' 

Main  Mnflpr;ifnr 

Effects^  Effect 

V 

Second vOrder: 

 . 

• 

''' 

Skillf it  X  .Race 

.05'^ 

'  NS 

Skillfit  X  Sex . 

Not  Tested 

.05^ 

t  Not  Tested 

Race  X  Sex' 

e  Not  Tested 

'  .NS'  ' 

Not  Tested 

^utonomy'x  Skillfit  ' 

Not  Tested 

''Not  Tested 

'     •  NS 

Alitojiomy  x  Race 

.  * '  ■■  1  '  \ 

Not  Tested 

'   .  Not  Tested 

-NS 

 . — *  

"Main  effects  significance  t<>st  reflects  the  significance  of  the  moderator  as  a  Ikear  main  effect. 
Miction''  '''^  significance  of  the  moderator  and  independent  varlablef 

'Mthoiigh  these  Interactions  were  significant  when  tested  alone,  they  did  not  contrlbAditional 
.  ,  explanatory  power  wljen  added  sequentially  into  the  canonical' analysis  after  the  main  effects. 

^Interactions  which  wefe  replicated  in  the  Phase  II  data. 

e  ■  .  ■  '      '  ■ '    '  » 

Interactions  which  were  not  replicated  in  the  Phase  II  data. 

■  ,      '  .  ^  ■  .   •      ■  11)1 
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was  added  sequentially  into  a  canonical  analysis,  after  race,  sex,  job 
interdependence,  and  skillfit  (as  main  effects)  -the  rules  control  by  . 

interdependence    and  the  rules  control  by  skillf it  interactions  wfere 

*  ■ 

'  ■■      ■  J 

eliminated,  while  the  other  two  interactions  were  retained.     In  testing 

the  second  order  interactions,  only  the  rules  by  skillf it  by  sex  inter- 
na ' 

action  was  found  to  be  significant.  w 

For  the  intrinsic  motivation  strategy  the  significant  moderators  were 
race,  autonomy,  and  skillflt.     The  relationship  between  employee's 
responses  and  the  intriillbic  motivation  strategy  were  not  moderated  by 
individual  need  strength,  sex,  resources,  or  job  interdependence.  When 
each  of  the  moderato|ts  was  added  *into  a  canonical  analysis  after  race, 
autonomy,  and  skillfit  the  intrinsic  by  skillfit  interaction  dropped  out  whil 
the  other  two  first  order  moderators  were  retained.     In  testing  the  higher 
order  interactions  only  the  intrinsic  by  skillfit  by  race  interaction  was 
found  tb  be  significant. 

^       The  next  analysis  step  was  to  replicate  the  forefeoing  moderator,  analy- 
ses  using  Phase  II  data  and  limiting  the  analysis  t6  those  variables  which 
had  proved  significant  in  the  Phase  I  data.     In  the  analysis  involving  the 
measure  of  the  contingent  extrinsic  reward  strategy  the  moderating  effects 
of  skil^^t  and  skillfit  by  race  replicated,  while  the  effects  of  rac^ 
did  not.     The  replication  analysis  for  the  rules  control- strategy  indicated 
that  the  moderating  effects  of  race  and  sex  replicated  but  the  moderating 
effect  of  skillfit  by  sex  did  not.     The  results  f (^^jthe^ntrinsic  motiva- 
tion strategy  indicated  that  none  of  the  moderating  effects  were 
replicated. '  \  " 


Before  concluding  that  the  moderators  which  did  ftot  replicate  did! not 


really  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  nature  of  the  relationship^^JbL^W( 


een 
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the  strategies  for  motivation  and  employee  responses,  the  population 
characteristics  for  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  were  examined  to  see  if  differences 
might  explain  the  observed  results.     In  the  case  of  the  race  moderating 
variable  (which  did  not  replicate • for  the  contingent  reward  allocation 
and  the  intrinsic  motivation  analyses)  the  differences  in  the  two 
populations  might  explain  the  lack  of  replication.     The  number  of  non^ites 
in  the  sample  went  from  127  to  71.     Thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  failure 
of  replication  for  race  might  i^eflect  the  decreased  stability  of  relational- 
estimates  doe  to  the  lower .  absolute  number  of  non-white  respondents  in  the 
Phase  II  population.     For  this  reason  it  was  decided  to  retain  race  as  a 
moderator  even  though  it  had  nof replicated.     On  the  same  grounds  it  was 
decided  to  explore  the  race  by  skillfit  interaction  for  the  intrinsic 
motivation  strategy.  i 

.    No  plausible  reason  could  be  identified  for  the  failure  to  replicate  ^ 
the  skillfit  b^  sex  interaction  as  a  moderator  of  the  relationship  between  \ 
the  measure  of  rules  control  and  the' measure  of  employee  responses.  The 
samples  and  the  distribution  of  scores  for  both'  Phase  'l  and  Phase  II 
populations  were  similar.     It  was  concluded  that  tX  significant  finding 
in  Phase  I  was  prpbably  a  statistical  artffact. 

With  regard  to  the  lack  of  replication  of  the  intrinsic  by  autonomy 
interaction,  a  sampling  proUlem  appears  to  be  present.     While  60%  of  the 
Phase  I  sampl-e  reported  high  autonojiy,  only  48%  of-  the  Phase  II  sample 
did  so.     Because  this  lack  of  replication  may  have  been  due  to  a  ' 
significant  change^  in  our  sample  the  intrinsic  by  autonomy  inteXction 
was  retained  for  subsequent  analytic  steps. 

TO  summarize:     The  result^  of' the  moderator  analysed  indicated  that 
th^>e3;44J.onships  between  the  contingent  extrinsic  rewai:4  strategy  and 

■753  .  .   •  ■ 


employee  responses  should  be  explored  for  subsamples  based  on  race,  skill- 
fit,  and  the  race  by  skillfit  interaction;     The  relationships  between  rules 
control  and  employee  responses  should  be  explored  for  sqbsampies  based  on- 
sex  and  race;  and.  The  relationships  between  intrinsic  motivation  and 
employee  responses  should  be  examined  for  subsamples  based  on  autonomy,  race, 
and  race  by  skillfit    Interactions.     Employee  needs,  job  interdependence, 
and  resources  did  not  appear  to  moderate  any  of  the  relevant  relationships 
and  were,  therefore,  not  used  to  divide  the  population. 

Results;     Analysis  Stage  II  ^ 

The  next  stage  of  the,  analysis  involved  examining  the  relationships  » 
between  the  three  alternative  motivation  strategies  and  the  five  employee 
responises  for  the  total  population  (both  Phase  I  and  Phase  II)  and  for  the  ' 
relevant  subsamples  based  upon  variables  identified  by  the  moderator' analy- 
ses.    The  f iij,st  step  was  to  split  the  total  population  into  subsamples 
based  oli  the  moderator^  variables.     This  was  accomplished  in  different  ways 
for  'different  moderators.     For  thfe^jex  and  race  variables  dividing  was 
dlchotomous:   .Male  and  female;  White  and  non-white.    .For  thd  skillfit 
measures  the  population  was  divided  into  three  grlbups:    "The  employees  who 
said  their  jobs  required  more  education  thatr  they  had;     The  same;  or,-  Less. 
For  autonomy  thk  population  was  divided  on  the  totial  distribution  of  auto- 
nomy scores  which  showed  'a^clean  dichotomous  break  point. 

Results  for  the  contingent  extrinsic  reward  strategy,  -♦he  relationships 
between  the  .measure  of  contingent  extrinsic  reward  'allocation  and  the 
measures  of  employee  responses  are  shown  in  Table  4b  for  the  total  popu- 
lation and  for  the  i^elevant  subsamples  for.  each  of  the  two  phases  qf  data 
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collection.     The  mean  scores  for  all  of  the  variables  for  each  subsample 
are. shown  in  Table  4a.     These  results  indicate  that,  "in  general,  contingent 
extrinsic  reward  allocation  had  a  slight  "but  positive  relationship  with 
self-reports  of  effort  and  a  stronger  poai^e  relatiopship  with  involve-  " 
m^^.     It  was  also  generally  positively  related  to  both  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  satisfaction  and  negatively  relalgd  to  depression.  .  The  moderator 
analyses  (subsamples)  produced  few  consistent  differences  from  this  basic 
relational  pattern.     Whites  differed  from  non-whites  in  the  strength  of 
relationships  between  the  perception  of  contingent  reward  allocation  and 
involvement 'in  the  Phase  I  population,  but  this  finding  was  not  repli- 
cated  in  Phase  II,     Underqualif ied  whites  sho.wed  a  stronger  positive  ' 
relationship  between  the  contingent*  extrinsic  reward  allocation  measure 
and  effort  than  did  qufalified  and  overqualif ied  whites  or  non-whites,  but, 
again,  this  f inding  \|^t  replica'ted  in  Phase  II,     One*of  the  f§w  clearly 
replicated  results  was  the  generally  low  level^ot^relationship  of  contingent 
extrinsic*  reward  allocation  to&mployee  responses  for  qualified  whites,  i,e, 
those  with  a^"f it"  of  qualif icatioA  to  job  requirements.     The  canbnical 
correlations  for  tHis  sample  (r's  =^,38;   ,38)  were  the^lowest  in  both, 
phases  of  thQ  study  (next  lowest,  r's  =  ,45;   -51;   ,55;   ,60)  indicating  that 
this  group  does  not  appear  to  respond  as  strongly  to  the  contingent 
ftextrii^sic  reward  allocation  strategy  as  dp  the  other  groups. 

These  results  lead  to  the  observation  that  the  moderating  conditions 
had  an  operable  effect  on  the  strength  of  the  relationships  between       ^  • 
contingent  extrinsic  reward  allocation  and  employee  responses,  kut  had 
little  effect  on  the  direction  of '  these  relationships.     Also,  an  general,  ' 
the  strengths  of  the  moderating  effects  were  not  sufficient  to  .replicate 
consistently. 


Table  4a    '  ' 

Hean  Resi^onse  to  Contingent  Reward  Allocation  Strategy  for  Total  Population  and  Relevant  Subpopulatlons 
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Phase 

Total 
Population 

HMte' 

1  ■ 

Pon* 
White 

Under- 
Qualified 

Over- 
Qualified 

Over- 
Qualified 

Under*  • 
qualified 
White' 

qualified 
White 

Over 
Quallf 
Uhlti 

Qualified 
^ed  Non- 
i  White 

Over- 
Qualified 
Non- 
White 

Pkiico   1  lH\ 
rllase  1^  \n/ 

\\Cl) 

d 

11051 

[im] 

1 

(  Q9\ 

l7Xi\ 

(178) 

•  (48) 

[oi] 

Contingent  Reward  •  ' 
•  Allocation. 

7  (11 

c.  10 

t.HI 

0  ID 

1.96 

2.06 

1  09 

/ 

5.15 

■  trrOrt 

a  no 

6.10 

6.38 

6.11 

5.69 

6.32 

6.17 

•  5.88 

5.78 

Involvement 

3.30 

3.35' 

3.11 

3.56' 

;  3.39 

3.08 

3.56° 

3.41 

3.15 

'3.27 

2.89 

?  (11 

L.UU 

1  1)7 

1.3/ 

9  in 

lU 

1  QQO 

1  OP 

2.05 

1.95 

9  IQ 

c.lo 

IntHncir  tatitfartlnn 

J.cQ 

2.50 

3.15. 

c.DD 

Extrin^lr  'Jati^fartion 

J«UJ 

T  1(1° 

1  9(1'' 

T  no 

3.04 

■  2,93 

9  CI 
CM 

rllaaC  ii     ^  \n/ 

\m] 

111"; 

f  i;al 

I  00) 

I  oU) 

(60) 

(^35) 

i.20 
i 

6.09 

1  9ftl 

Contlngeht  Reward 
Allocation 

2.01 

ijg 

2.09' 

2.3r 

2.11 

.1.73 

.  2.31 

2.08  _ 

1.66 

1.37  / 

Effort 

5.89 

5.88 

■5.93' 

5.91 

6.07 

5.65 

5.84 

6.06 

5.65 

5.64 

Involvement 

'  2.70 

2.70 

2.71 

2.99° 

2.74' 

2.44 

3.03° 

■  2.72 

2.38 

2.)9 

2.56 

Depression, 

\M 

1.85 

1.97 

1.71« 

1.81 

2.08 

1.73' 

1.81 

2.04 

1.83 

2.16 

Intrinsic  Satisfaction 

3.04 

3.05 

3.03  ' 

3.32V 

3.ia 

2.64 

3.37'  • 

3.22 

2.52 

3.11 

2.89 

Extrinsic  Satisfaction 

v' 

3.12 

3.19 

2,95 

3.24' 

3.23 

.  2.87 

3,32' 

3.29 

2.90 

3.07  ' 

2.81 

•The  means  for  the  split  are  significantly  different  (p<  . 01).  •    '  > 

^Under-qualified  nonwhltes  are  excluded  'froni  this  table  because  of  the  small  sample  size  (N  <  8  In  both  phases). 
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Table  4b 


Corr.l.tte  beta  tollwnt  ««.rd  Alloctl.,  Str.t.„  .nd  E^l.,.,  I.sp»  for  I.t.l  P.p.Htf.,...J  R.le™t  Mpop,I.tl,ns 


.0^ 


1 


Phase 


Total 


Non- 


Urtder- 


Under- 


Population    yhlte    White'  Qualified  Qualified  Qualified  Uhite 


Over-    goal ified  Qualified  Qualified 


Over- 
Over-    Qualified  Qualified 


ite 


Phase  i  (N) 

(651) 

(513) 

\\cii 

(105) 

(284) 

(243) 

in) 

(233) 

Effort 

.13** 

.10* 

« 1 J 

.13* 

.22* 

-.02  . 

Involvement 

.27** 

.33** 

1 1 

.11 

1 

.30** 

.38** 

/  .14* 

Depression 

-.31** 

'  -.31** 

•  31** 

s  ".ID 

-•2r* 

t 

-.31** 

•  * 

-;22* 

K 

Intrinsic  Satisfaction 

.38** 

.38** 

4(1** 

.28** 

.41** 

.26* 

.28** 

Extrinsic  Satisfaction! 

.29** 

■  .27** 

.32**  . 

.30** 

.28** 

.26** 

30** 

Phase  11  (N) 

(266) 

(195) 

(54) 

(115)- 

(88) 

( 45)  ■ 

,(80) 

Effort 

.08 

.16* 

-.09  1 

.1^ 

-.09 

.09 

.19 

-.18 

Involvement. 

.35** 

.31** 

,47** 

.21 

.28** 

•  .33** 

.15' 

.09 

Depression 

-.25**. 

-.32** 

-.15 

-.26 

-.05' 

-.33** 

-.47** 

-.04 

Intrinsic  Satisfaction 

'  .44** 

.44** 

.43** 

.34* 

'  .22* 

.54** 

.43**. 

.10 

Extrinsic  Satisfaction 

.35** 

.3?** 

.32** 

.26  • 

■  •;33** 

,  .31**' 

.26' 

.27* 

*p<  .05 

**p<  .01  • 
1 

Under-qualified  nonwhites  are  excluded  fron  this  table  because  of  the 


esize  (HifSntiboth  phases). 


White 


Non- 
White 


fin- 


ite 


J    ' '  - 

\  48) 

(63) 

■  -.15 

-.13 

-.01 

17** 

-.44** 

-.24 

^n**  1  ^ 

.36* 

.40** 

.25** 

.31* 

.28* 

(60)  ^ 

(35) 

(Z8) 

.33** 

.05  ■ 

-.38* 

.38** 

.69** 

.21 

-.43** 

-.07 

-.22 

.56** 

.46** 

.48** 

.42** 

.51** 

.16  ~ 

1 
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Results  for  the  rules  control  strategy >     The  results  of  the  analyses 
for  tules  control  are  shoi^  in  Tables  5a  and  5b.     They  indicate  that  the  . 
rules  control  measure  was  slightly  and  negatively  related  to  the'  measure 
of  effort,  and  more  strongly  negatively  related  to  the  measures  of  inyolve- 
ment 'and  intrinsic /satisfaction.     It  was  also  slightly  positively  related 
to'  the  measure  of  work  rielated  depression  and ,  generally ,  utire'lated  to 
the  measures  of  exdrlnsic  satisfaction.     The  subsample  analyses  indicated 
,  that  non-whites  and  women  were  slightly  more  likely  to  have  Jobs  which 
they  characterized  as  being  high  on  rules  control  and. their  job  responses 
were,  generally,  less  strongly  related  to  the  rules  control  measure.  Again, 
as  was  the  case  for  the  contingent,  extrinsic  reward  allocation  results, 
the  moderating.  var*lables  appeared  tojeffect  the  strength  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  rules  control  strategy  and  employee  responses  but  not 
the  iiire^tion  of  the  relationships.  ^  ■ 

Results  for  the  intrinsic  motfvation  strategy.     The  results  of  the 
analyses  involving  the  intrinsic  motivation  strategy  are  shown  in  Tables 
6a  and  6b.    'In  the'^  Phase  I  sample  the  measure  of  the  intrinsic  motivation  . 
strategy  w<as  ^oderately  positively  related  tp  the  measures  o'f  effort, 
involvement^j^ntrinsic  satisfaction,  ^  and  extrinsic  satisf acJ:ion  and 
moderately  negatively  related  to  the  measure  of  work  -  related  depression. 

? 

The  subsample , analyses  replicated  that  pattern  of  results  in  all  cases 
but  the  relationships,  generally.  Were  weaker  for  t^he  i^^tferqualif ied 
whites  and  qualified  non-whites  (although  both  of  these  groups  showed'  a 
higher  association  between  intrinsic  motivation  and  effort).^  The  asso- 
i  ciation  also  tended  to  be  weaker  for  employees  with  high  autonomy  than  for 
employees  with  low  autonomy.  . 

The  results  for  the  Phase  II  popluation  were  similar.     The  relationships 
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Table  5a 

./ 


Mean  Responses  to  Rules  Control  Strategy  for 
'Total  Population  and  Relevant  Subpopulations 


Population 

Total 
Sample 

m  1 

White 

Non- 
White 

Male 

Female 

Phase    I        (N)  ' 

(647) 

(513) 

(127) 

(330) 

(33.8) 

Rules  Control 

6,48 

6.29°  * 

7.26 

6.02° 

6.96 

Effort 

6.00 

6.10°  ^ 

5  '.  56 

1 

I      6 . 05 

5.94 

Involvement 

3,30 

3.35° 

3.11 

! 

j  3.39° 

3:  21 

Depression 

2.01 

2.00 

2 . 06 

1 

!  1.98 

2.04  . 

1 

Intrinsic  Satisf action- 

2.94 

2.94 

2.93 

!      2.95  ' 

2i92 

Extrinsic  Satisfaction 

r 

3.03 

3.10° 

2.76 

\ 

3 . 04 

3.03 

^'  * 

Phase  II  (N) 

(266) 

(195) 

(  71) 

(142) 

(115) 

Rules  Control 

7.25 

6.94° 

8.03 

6.80 

7.81 

Effort 

5.88 

-  5.88 

5.93 

5.72° 

6.11-,. 

Involvement 

2.70 

2.70 

2.71  . 

2.62° 

2.54 

Depr^v^ssion 

1.88 

1.85  > 

.1.97 

1.85 

1.92 

Intrinsic  Satisfaction 

3.04 

3.05 

3.03 

3.07 

3.01 

Extrinsic  Satisfaction 

3.12 

3.19° 

2.95 

3.11 

3.14 

/ 


'The  means  for  this  splif  are  significantly ' different  (p  <  \  01) 
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Table  5b  /  •  ' 


Correlations  between  Rules  Control  Strategy  and  Employee  Responses  for^^""^'v 
Total  Population  and  Relevant  Subpopulations  ^  ■  . 


Populations 

lo  uax 
Sample 

White 

Non— 
White 

Male  ' 

Female 

Phase    I  (N) 

(647) 

(51-3) 

(127) 

»  (330) 

(318) 

Effort 

-.16** 

-.13** 

.*.  -.17 

-.17** 

"4 -.15** 

1.11  VL/  X  V  enicii  I. 

•  J  !7 

A  1 

U^]JL  coo  J.U11 

1  AAA 

.  U  J 

. 

T n t*!"  "f  n  Q'f           t*  "f  Qfa  p  t*  "inn 
xiii«^  xiioXL.r         i«  X ai.  clw>  ^ ii 

.JO'*'* 

-  1  n 

.  H  J 

—  9Q** 

nn 

—  Oft 

—  Oft 
.  Uo 

— .  ux 

'  Phase  II  :  (N), 

(266) 

(195) 

(  71) 

,(142) 

(115) 

Effort 

-.12 

-.08^. 

-.23 

-.19*  - 

-.09. 

Involvement 

/,-  -7  JU  JU 

Q  0  4  4> 

-. 35** 

- .49** 

,  -.41*^ 

Depression 

*  .23** 

.25**. 

.13 

-.30** 

.14 

Intrinsic  Satisfaction 

-.36** 

-.47** 

-.05 

-.49**; 

-.20* 

Extrinsic  Satisfaction 

-^17** 

-.16* 

-.12 

-.33** 

-.02 

'  *p  <  .05 
**p  <  .01 

\ 

• 

v. 

• 

•  ■  * 
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Table  6a         /  '  ,  ■  ^ 

■    ■     ■      '  '  ■■'       '  .  ■ 

Mean  Responses  to  IntHnsIc  Reward  Contlnoency  for  Total' Popi/1«t1on  and  R  ./ 

■  '     ,     ,  ,  .  'I 

I  -  .'.ft  *      '  ■  '  . 


Phase 

4 

Total 
Population' 

'  White 

Non- 

nil  1  If} 

vLow 

Aiif  nnninu 

rtULunoiiiy 

■ 

High 

flli  *  An  AMU 

Auiononiy 

\               ■  — ■ 

Under-  Over- 
l)ual1fUd  Qualified  Qualified 
(HhlteV  .  White  White 

 /  . 

:  Over- 
, Qualified'  Qualified. 
Nofi-      Non^  ■•" 
Wfiltp     .White  ■ 

Phase  I  (N) 

■  (651) 

(513) 

(127) 

(261) 

(387) 

(92) 

(233) 

'(178) 

i  481 

Intrijisic 'Contingency 

,  3.08 

,3.11  V 

2.92 

■  2.77 

3.29' 

'  3,45 

3.50 

2.78 

2.95 

2.80  ^ 

Effort  ,, 

6.00 

6.10 

i'  . 

5.56 

5.85 

6,10 

6.32- 

5.17 

5.88  ■ 

5.78 

5.15 

InvftlvpiMnt 

111  4 
3.11  * 

3,10 

3.-44 

> 

3.56 

3I.4I 

3.15 

.3.27 

2.89 

Depression 

,2.01 

2.00 

2.06 

2.13 

1.93 

1.95 

1.98 

2.06 

'  ,1.95 

2.18 

Intrinsic  Satisfaction 

■  2.94 

2.94 

2.92 

2.52 

3.22 

-  3.26 

3.)4 

2.50; 

'3.15- 

,2.66-, 

'  Extrinsic  Satisfaction 

3.03 

'3.10- 

2.76 

2.78 

3.19 

■'3.20'. 

3.04 

2.93 

:  2  .'  61 

hL.        ft  /ti\ 

Phase  II  (N) 

(266) 

(195) 

(■71) 

(137) 

■  (124) 

(45) 

(80)\ 

(60) 

(35) 

(28) 

Intrinsic  Contingency 

3.33 

3.43 

3.05 

3.05 

3.64 

3.64 

3.46 

3.18 

.3.22 

2.80 

Effort 

5.88  • 

5.88  • 

5.93 

5.80' 

5.94 

5.84 

6.06' 

5.65 

6.09 

5.64 

Involvement 

2.70 

2;70 

2.71 

2.49 

2.93 

3.031  . 

2.72 

,2.38 

2.79 

2.56 

Depression 

1.88 

1.65 

li'97 

2.02 

1.73 

1.73 

1.81 

2.04.  . 

1.83 

2.16  • 

Ifitrlnslc  Satisfaction 

3.04 

3,05 

3.03 

2.72 

3,39 

3.37 

3.'22 

2.52 

3.11 

'2.89 

Extrinsic  Satisfaction 

3.12 

3.19 

2.95  ' 

,2.88 

3.39 

3.32 

3.24 

2.90 

'3,07  - 

2.81, 

^Under-qMllfled.nonwhltes  are  excluded  from  this  table  because  of  the  snajl  sample  size  (H  <  8  In  both  phases). 
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Table  6b 


^,  .        Corretitlons  between , Intrinsic  Contingency 'Strategy  and  E^loyee  Responses  i»i;'Tdtilil8tiM    Relevant  Subpopula'tlwis    '  ' 


Total 


•Phase    H    '  JbpulatlOJi  :Hli1te 


■ ;  7 

 I  ■    •  '  .          '    II I  II   II  I  lii 

>■  ■  M.>      !    ;  _______ 

■  '      . Over*"'' 

■Under-      ^  •         '  'IWallff  (jualified 

fJon-      Low     v  HIgh    ()iiaHfted;i|ial;ifiedv' Qualified  ,  Hon-  .  '  Hon-. 

Hhlt?  ,,  Autonomy'  Aytonomy .  Ilhitei,  '  lite  .  White  M^i  jtfilte 


Wias»,l  .'(N)  Vv, 

li)vplvei*rtt  • ., '  ' 
Depression  ^ 
Intrinsic  Satisfaction 


>(651), 
".22** 
.34**' 
V-.35*'* 
'  '  .41**1 


Ixtrlnsic.  Satisfaction  '  -^21** 


lEffort  '{ 
Involveinentv, 
DdpiUjion  ' 
Ir^Hc  Satisfaction 
Extpinsic  Satisfacti 


1 


(2661 
.15** 
'  '.31** 
..40** 

,...35** 


(513)' 

'  (127)  • 

(261) 

(3B7)" 

■'(92) 

!  i(233)  ■ 

(178)- 

wr-  ■ 

.16* 

(63); 

-  ,20** 

'  '  .25** 

■.24** 

,21* 

^  16*';"'- 

,33* 

^',/14''";, 

.  .34**' 

.33**. 

'  .32**" 

f  .28**^ 

'L  '  ,  ■ 
.33** 

'  I.  ■ 

.  .  )4 

/  3^*  * 
-iW*  \ 

:  ■,j37**' 

-.29** 

■..41**  ' 

'•.21** 

'  '•  .3Z**''  "'.' 

•.44** 

.  ■.22,'! 

■/\  ,.44** 

.27** 

.39'** 

.30**  • 

i  ..'10 

'i37**  ' 

,49**. 

.26 , 
,39**  ■ 

,  1  IB'' 

.13* 

■18** 

;-,0| 

.20** 

.23** 

'  '.16  : 

(195) 
■  .25** 

'  { 71) 
"  '.,  .07 
' ,  1.20* 

(137.) . 

(124) 

;  .14 

(^5) 
'",08 

r    ■  i 

',10 

(60)^ 

'  ,m 

(35)' 
.43**  ' 

(  28)  ■ 
•.30, 

.  .39** 

• 

.21** 

.23* 

^  '.04  ■ 

'  r  ' ' 

■,41** 

,41* 

•.14  , 

-.44** 

-.29* 

•■.36**  ^ 

■.28*« 

••39** 

■'•.32**  , 

•,16  ' 

-.31  . 

.51** 

.  .34** 

« ■ 

.  .36**  • 

,25** 

,41** 

.°47** 

.46**  . 

,48** 

•19 

/  .33** 

'  .30*  . 

.32** 

.11  , 

'  ,31* 

.14  * 

.36* 

.48** 

.12  ' 

*p<  .05 
•*p  <  .01 


i 


lUnder-qualifled  noiwliites  are  eKciud'ed  from  this  table  be<;ausie  of  the  small  samiile  size  (N  <  8  in  both  phases). 
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fot  the  total  population  showed  no  majbr  differences.     The  results  for  the 
white  subsample  were  generally  stronger  and  those  f or  the  noni-whites ! 
generally  weaker.      The  results,  for  the  high  and  low  autonomy  sub samples 
^  .were  again  similar  with  the  high  autonomy  subsample  showing  slightly  weaker 
relationships.     The  results  for  underqualified  whites  arid  for  bii^allified 
non^whites  were  not  weakel:  for  th^  Phase  II  sample  as  they  hadj  been  in  the 
Phase  I  sample,  ai^d  the  results  for  overqualif ied  whites-showed  non-signi- 
ficant changes  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the  relationships.  *     '  . 

Overall,  the  -general  pattern  of  results  Indicated  for  both  Phase  I 
and  Phase  II  populations  that  the  relationships  between  the  alternative 
motivation  strategies  and  the  employee  responses  were  consistent  across 
subpopulations  and  that  the  major  eff ectp  of  the  moderating  variables  were 
in  the  strength  of  the  relationships,  not  in  their  direction. 


Discussion  and  Interpretation 

The^  introduction  to  this  report  stated  a  number  of  issues  to  which  the 
inquity  .was  addressed.     These  were  concerned,  generally,  with  issues  of  the 
compatibility  among  alternative  employer  strategies  for  inducing  employee 
effort  and  involvement;  whether  a  given  strategy  or  combination  of 
strategies  tends  to  favor  outcomes  of  interest  to  employers  or  to  employees; 
and  whether  thej*e  are  strong  moderating  effects  that  suggest  a  need  to 
tailor  the  motivational  strategy  to  local  characteristics  of  the  workforce 
or  jobs  involved.     While  the  inquiry  lacks  sufficient  scope  and  measure- 
ment  precision  to  provide  definitive  answers  to  such  questions,  the  results 
appear  to  add  sig!iif icantly»to  the  accumulating  evidence  from  which' 
def  initive  answers  . will  ultimately'  emerge. .      '       *  . 
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•»■.,■■■  '  ■      ■  .  ■        -  '  .    '  ^  J 

.      .Compatibility  of  alternative  motivational  appfoaches.    Three  concep- 
tuaily  distinct  approaches  were  treiated»  •  They  emphasized  extrinsic  rewards, 

■  ■\yi'-^  ■       ■  •  ■        ^'        ;  ,         J ■  ■  '  ■ 

Intrinsic  rewards,  and  rule-and-role  spe^clfication  as  inducements'  to 'high 

•  • ,  7;      / ,  •  ■■■■■■■  '  ■ 

work/effott  and  job  involvement.     The  results  of  th^  inquiry  are  unegui- 
^vocal  in  supporting  the  view  that. the  first  two  approaches  are  compatible 
while  tUe  third  is  iK>t.     By  compatibility  we  mean  h^^re  both  the  feasibility  V 
of  using  two  or  more  of  the  approaches  simultaneously  in  a  given  work 
organization  and  also  compatibility  in  the  sense  that  the  oUtcomes  of  the 
Joifitly-used  approaches  are  siTjflaV,  and  nqt  ^contradictory,  ^^he  Evidence  . 
shows  that  the  contingent  extrinsic  rewards  and  the  contingent  intrinsic^ 
rewards  strategies  tend  to  be  used  together  iA  the  organizations  studied. 
It  is  apparently  not  i;iecessary  to  choose  between  them  as  incompatible 
alternatives,  at  least  not  in  the  organizational  situaVion'  studl^ed  here 
(Staw,  1^75) .      The  third  strategy  involving  motivation  and  control  through' 
job  simplif Icatfion,  specif icT^tibn  of  rules,  and  impersonal  controls 
appears  to  be  Incompatible  with  the  ot'hets  in  two  respects:     (1)  Where  the  • 

latter  is  used,  the  others  tend  not  to  be  u^ed;  and  (2)  It's  association 

^  .  .  .  '  '  ■  •  ,    *  ' 

with  criterion  variables  suggest  that-'the  outcomes  ai'e  opposite  —  at  least 
with  reference  to  the  crit^erla  used  in  this  inquiry.  - 

Outcome  congruence  anj^niradeof  f  s.'  <t  The  contingent  extrinsic  reward 

r  -  t    .■      ■  '  ■' ■  ■ 

■  <  ^  :  ■  -  ■  ■     '  ■     ■  ■  '     •  .  ■  "  ■  .  . 

and  contingent  intrinsic  reward  strategies  display  criterion  congruity 
in  the  sense  that  neither?  shows  ^ny  tendency  to  be  li^ed  with  outcomes 
that  favor  one  of  the  parties  of  interest  *over  the  othelrs.     That  Is,  the 
evidence  supports  the ^conclusion  that  both  strategies  are  associated        '  ^  ' 
with  advantages  to^the  employer  in  the  form  of  relatively  high  work  effort 
and  work  involvement*,  and  also  advantages  to  -the  employees  in  the  form  of 
need  satisfaction  an^  moderation  of>  depressive  symptoms.     The  sltuatio^v 
*is  not  one  in  which  one  party *is  necessarily  advantaged  at  the  expense 


of  the  other.     The  same  observatlbn. abou«fcongruence  and  tradeoffs  can  be 
madie  with  respect  to  the  clear  rules,  and  roles  strategy  except  that,  in 
-this  case  the  associations  are  reversed  so  that  the  two* parties  of  interest 
are  both  'sliiilarly  disadvantaged./ 

.    t^^atiris  jBffects.     There  ia  very  .-little  support*  in^thi^  inquiry 
for  ,the  Motion,  that  optimum  motivational  strategies  are  substantially 
different  for  situations  where  distinctly  different  employed  populations 
or  job  attributes  are  found.-  oA  trie, contrary,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
moderating  factors.. exploired^have:     {1)  Only  weak  effects;     and  (2)  .Have 
these  effects  similarly  across  a  variety  of  contrasting/ situations. 
That  is,  the  main  conclusions  of  this  inquiry  appear  to\pply  across 
several  contrasting  poptflations  And  ji^bs  even  whe;n  these  are  chosen  to 
maximize  the  power  of  the  hypothesizeci  moderating  factors.     This  is  not 
to  say  that  some  c9ntinon  array  of  motivational  conditdpns  is  universally 
and  e<iually  effective  everywhere;  Ifcut  only  tliat  the  local  optimizing  is 
likely. to  be  In  the  form  of^'fine  tup.in^"  rather  than  switching  to  some 
coiltfasting  approach  or  set  of  guiding  pjrlnciples.     It  was  anticipated  '\  ^ 
that  the  prevalent  signs  of  association  between  a  motivation^  strateev 
and  the  ^eral  Criteria,  whether  p6slti^^e  or  negative, ^uld  be  reversed 
for  some  subpopulations    but  this' jc6ndit:^n  was  not  found.     •         '  ■ 

At  this  point  a  coiranent  is  needed  wi|:h  respect  to  a,  minor  supple-    '  ^ 

-Analysis  of  the  data.     Thfe  discovery  of  the. prevalence  of  simul- 

/  ■  ■ '  '      .   I'     ■  .-       '  .  '  ■'  ^ 

.leouQ,  use  b^y  employers  of  both  theXextrliisic  and  intrinsic  motivational 
sitrateglea  raised  a  questiion  about  the  relationships  between  the  two; 
Sta^  (1975),   f-or  example,  has  asserted  that  in  non~voSLuntary  prganizations 
intrini^lc  and  extrinsic  motivations  can  operate  In/a'  complementary  manner. 
In  contrast,  the-experiments  t)f  Deci  (19*75)  suggesV  that  an  indivl'dual's 


■  ;.     *  .  ^^\J  .  ■  ■  • 

response  to  one  source  of  motivatlori'lmigc^,  diminish  response  to  the  o^hei:. 

'"•  • /•■••/•^  •  •  ■  ^  '  •    *     '  ■ 

The  data  iiX  thiB  present  study  indicate  that  the  two  are  significantly 

independent  and  also  Additive.'   They  are  pdsijtiyely,  but  modestly,  corre- 
lated  In  applicatibh,:  and  their  pa?t        correlations  with  the  various 
'dependent  variables  (cr^tetia)  sftdw  that  feach  makes  a  contribution  indepen- 
dently of  the  other.     Further,  ,avcanJ>nical  analysis  indicate^  that:  the  two 
motivational  strategies  did  not  intferjdct  significantly  witli  each' other. 

'    .        c    ■  ■  ■  •'  »  —         '  -     '  « 

The  evidence  Suggests* avsimple  additive  and  complementary  relationship. 

•  '     ^     •  ' 

>     I^ile  the  foregoing,  results  ra^pear  to,  be  rather  clear,  to  be  w^ll 

supporte^  by  the  data  and  analytic 'prbcedures,  and  to^ be  of  obvious  impli- 
cation as  to  preferred  strategies  in^emplbye^e  m6tlyat*|.an,  some  cautionary  \ 
cQmments  need  to  be  made.  - 

The  main  caution  arises  from  the  limited  scope  of  the  variables  avail- 
able for  inclusion  in  thia  study.     For  example,  the  roster  of  dependent 
(criterion)  variables,  while  providing  ^(!^e  diversity  and  including  refer- 
ence to •both'  employer  and  employee  priority  values,  is  far  from  a  complete 
and  balanced  representation^ of  the  domain.     An  example  will  make  this 
point  clearly.     This  inquiry  presents  a  consi^^ptly  adverse  view  of  the 
"clear  rules  and  roles"  motivational  strategy,  but  this  research  outcorjie 
may  well  be  a  consequence  of'  the  omission  of  certain  key  variables  relevant  n 
td  the  evaluation  of  that  motivational  strategy.     One  might  suppose,  fo|r 
example,  that  given  a  long-linked^  capital-intensive,  mass-production,  j 
work  technology  the  appJicllAlity  of  the  alternative  strategies  might  be 
limited,  the  cost  effectiveness  of  work  might  be  high  even  though' 
effort  anjd  involvement  are  low,  and  that  there  might  be  a  valid  tradeof^^ 
situation  in  wh^ich  managerial  interests  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
employees.     T|^e  present  study  contained  no  measures  of  cost  effectiveness 
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'nor  of  tetWological  constraints.    Othef  examples.  *could  be  mentioiied. 
A  second  limitation  of  this  inquiry  lies  in 'the  cross-sectiondl 


ana 

to 


alysis  design.     The  da^^  .did  not  permit  ..the  two-pha-se  - panel  MastirementS 

H^^.^cr-ibe^n  ^language  ■t:>at //suggests'  a  ,direVtipn  ot■cat^satJx.n  sti&^^^^^ 

■  the^motlv4^na£  strategies  caus  -^riatipn  in  dependent  i 

It  is  possible ,  that  soipe.rever.se  causation  is  pres^^^uch  that,  for. 
j^xample_,  :einptbyees  who  eXert  high  effort  may  in  t^' be~  prbvide^^  with  a 
•iii^bivational  approa^:h  less,  dependent  upon  the  ImRosition  oT^ules  and' 

exipiicrf .  rO:^e|^  ♦  '. 

J       Hnally|%je  poiJuliti^      ot  persons  ancl.  Jobs  available  for  this  stydyv 
while  fn  .important  ways  typical; of '  pre.Val^nt  workplace  conditions,  may 
not  incHii^e  ext;^me  cases  or  comb.lnations  of  conditions  which,  i^  present 
in  larger  number's,  miglif  have  modified  the  conclusions  reached. 
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♦  ABSTRACT 

This  analysis  confirms  a  direct  relationshin  between  nerf ormance-con tingent 
.rewards  aricV  sat  isf  action  wi  th  these  rewards  independently  of  the  actual 
reward  amount.     That  is,   the  contingency  of  the  rewards  is  related  to 
satisfaction  not  merely  because  of  the  receipt  of  rewards  following  good 
performance  but  because  the  perception  of  the  contingency  is  itself 
satisfying , 

Several  psychological  processes  are  advanced  as  the  bases  for  the  oredtc- 
tion  of  this  result  and  for  the  understanding  of  its  meaning.  These 
processes  relate,  to  the  desire  for  equity,   the  desire  for  self-control  of 
transactions  with  one's  environment,  and  desire  for  certainty  (low  ambi- 
guity)  in  such  transactions.     The  results  show  that  locus  of  control  is  > 
a  significant  factor  in  the  present  study;   tolerance  for--  ambiguity  is  not 
a  significant  factor:  perceptions  of  equity  could  not  be  examined. 

The  results  suggest  that  the  institution  of  performance-based  variable 
reward  systems,  as  compared  with  the  allocation  of  rewards  on  categorical 
grounds  other  than  performance  (e.g.,  seniority,  age,  sex),  will  havo 
multiple  benefits  for  the  employing  organization.^     In  addition  to  the 
motivation  effects  of  performance-contingent  rewards  there  may  be  pro- 
vided an  added  measure  of  job  satisfaction. 


*  » 
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Chapter  20 

■*' 

#  IMPACT  OF 'PERFORMANCE- CONTINGENT  REWARDS  . 

ON  JOB  SATISFACTION 

fhe  reward  system  of  an  organization  includes  some  definition  q1  the 
criteria  by  whlcfi  rewards  are  allocated  to  members.     An  organization  may 
provide  various  rewards  —  e.g.,  pay,  promotions'--^  uniformly  to  all  Indl- 
viduals,  or  selectively  to  different  subpopulatlons  within  the  organization, 
or  uniquely  to  each  Individual  based  on  various  ability  and  non-ablllty  . 
criteria.     The  present  study  examines  th^  Impact  of  a  common  criterion,  fof 
reward  allocation,  namely,  rewards' provided  to  the  jtndlvldual  on^the  basis- 
of  performance.     The- basic  proposition  to  be  tested  in  this  study  is  that 
the  .provision  of  rewards  that  are  contingent  on  good,  performance  has  positive 
effects  on  job  satisfaction.     Also  examined  are  the  moderating  efferta  of 
personality  and  situational  charactieristics  on  this  relationship. 

The  idea  that  rewarding  good  performance  leads  to  sustained  or  improved 
performance  has  been  the  subject  of  much  theory,  variously  labelled  expec- 
tancy  theory  (e.g..  Porter  &  Lawler,  1968),  ins tr^imentality  theory  (Graen, 
19^9)  ,  path-'goal  theory  (Georgopoulos ,  Mahoney,      Jones,  1957),  and  b'ehavior 
modification  (Skinner,  1969).     Most;  of  the  research  within  the  context  of 


*This  Chapter  is  abstracted  from  Gupta  (1975).     Partial  support 
was  provided  by  the  Department  of  Psychology,  The  University  of  Michigan,  v 
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these  theories  has  ej^lored  the  effects  of  performance-contingent  rewards 
on  motivation,  effort,  or  performance;  relatively  little  has  been  directed 
.to  the  effects  of  such  a  reward  system  on  the  satisfaction  of  employees. 
A  major  criterion  for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  an  organizational 
reward  system ,  however ,  is  the  Impact  such  a^^s^e"^  ^^as  on  the  Job  satis-  ' 
faction  of  organizational  members.     It  is  important,  therefore,  to  examine 
thQ  relationship  of  performance-contingent  rewards  and  satisfaction. 

A    distinction  should  be  igade  here  between  intrinsic  rewards,  inherent 
in  the  performance  of  an  activity,  and  extrinsic  rewards,  external  to  the 
activity  although  the  activity  is  instrumental  to  obtaining  these  rewards/^ 
One  of^the  extrinsic  rewards  that  individuals  most  uniformly  seek  from  " 
their  membership  in  work  organizations  is  money-     The  ensuing  discji^sion, 
therefore,. gives  special  attention  to  the  extrinsic  reward  of  pay  as  well  as 
to  intrinsic  rewards. 

Intrinsic  Rewards^  and  Satisf aQt  jon 

Intrinsic  rewards  are;  b^  definition,  satisf ying .     Positive  relationships 
between  various  intrinsic  rewards  and  overall  Job  satisf action'^have  been 
reported  by  several  researchers  (e.g . ,  Herzberg,  Mausner,  &  Snyderman,  1959; 
Vroom,  196A).     These  .studies,  however,  did  not  specify  clearly  whetKer  the 
Intrinsic    rewards  were  contingent  on  good  performance.     A  few  studies  exist  wher 
this  performance  contingency  characteristic  was  explicitly  spelled  out  - 
(e.g.,  Graen,  1969;  Hackman  &  Lawler ,  1971;  Mitchell  &  Albright,  1972; 
Arvey  &  Mussio,  1973).     While  the  treatment  of . satisf action  as  a  criterion 
in  these  studies  was  limited,  a'positive  relationship  is  suggested  between 
contingent^nti'inslc  rewards  and  satisfaction. 
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It  was  assumed  for  this  inquiry  that  intiripsic  rewards  are  self- 
administered  and  that  the  degree  of  performance ^contingency  is  also 

■   •     ,  •■         J     ^  ^ 

self-determined,  even  though  others  may  ^id  in  supplying  conditions  that 

*    ■       '  *         .  "*  •  • 

maximize  the  likfelihood  of  cither  or  both.     Supporting  evidence  for 
.these  -assumptions  is  provided  later.     The  degree  of  lindependence  between 
intrinsic  reward  leyel  and  degree  of  contingency  is  shown  by  their  rela- 
tively  low  correlation  (r  =.41)^^     That  the  degree  of  contingency  does , 
indeed  vary  among  workers  is  shown  by  the  obtained  mean  score  of  3,08 
(on  a  four  point  scale)  and  the  standard  deviation  of  .98. 

V    .  ,  ■  X    ;    '     .        ■   ■  .  . 

Perf ormance-^ContinRent  Pay  and  Satisfaction  - 

Research  evidence  has  also  emerge\l  on  the  effects  of .  performance- 
contingent  pay  rewards  on  satisfaction,  within  the  framework  of  expectancy 

m 

theory.     Again,  the  effects  on  satisfaction  were  riot  examined  systematically 

and  were  usually  a  by-product  of  motivation  research.     Among  the  expectancy 

theory  studies  on  performance-contingent  pay  and  satisfaction  were  those  of 

Penner  (1966),  Lawler  (1966),  Reitz  (1971),  and  Cherrington,  Reitz,  & 

Scott  X1971) .    For  both  conceptual  and  methodological  reasons,  the  evidence 

on  the  relation  of  satisfaction  to  performance-contingent  pay  remains  some- 

what  equivocal  even  though  persuasive  arguments  can  be  advanced  for  the 

^  expectation  of  a  strong  posit;ive  relationship.     The  first  of  these  has  to 

do  ;with  perceptions  of  the  locus  of  causality  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

(Rotter,   1966;  DeCharms,  1968).     That  is,  when  pay  and/or  pay  increases 

are  contingent  on  performance,  the  individual  has  control  over  the  amount 

tfiat  he  receivaa  to  the  extent  that  he  has  some  contro;!  oyer  his  performance 

f'^kvel.     For  any  specific  reward  that  this  individual  may  want,  therefore,  the 
"■'*  ..' 

brganization  merely  specifies  the  mechanism  through  which  to  obtain  the  reward. 
'It  Is  indeed  the  prerogative  of  the  individual  to  decide  upon  the  amount  of 
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the  rew^ird  that  he  will  choose  to  obtain.     Of  course,  such  control  on  the 

/part  of  th^  employee  exists  not  in  a  tpt^l  sense,  but  within.certain  limits 

/  ,  [        .  -  ■      ■      ^V  -  • . 

For  example/  he  cafi  not  increase  performance  infinitely/  At  the  same  time, 

■   -  •    ••  ^  .■  • 

however,  the  degree  of  control  possible  is  greater  than  is  the  case  with  a 

.system  that  pays  its  employees  on  the  basis  of,  for  example,   seniority  —\ 
the  employee  can  not  control  his  age. 

Various  authors  (e.g.,  de  Ghalq3;^i.^^68)  have  argued  that  individuals 
seek  to  control  their  environment.     Though  the  search  for  personal  control 
is  not  the  universal  property  of  all  individuals  (e.g..  Rotter,  1966; 
Lef court,  1966),  manipulation  of  the  environment        obtain  "^desired  ends 
should  be  pleasing  to  a  greater   or  ^  lesser  degree.     To  the  extent  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  individual  to  obtain  rewards  from  his  job,  he  will 
be  more  satisfied.     In  contrast,  when  rewards  are  contingent  on  factbrs 
outside  his  control,  he  will  be  less  satisfied  with  his  job. 

The  second  reason  to  expect  performance-contingent  rewards  to  be 
^associated  with  higher  satisfaction  for  employees  is  based  on  the  notion  of 
equity.^^  To  the  extent  that  the  financial  rewards  are  provided  contingent 
on  good  performance,  they  are  less  based  on  non-ability  criteria  such  as, 
for  example,  sex,  age,  race.     The  outcomes  for  individuals  are  based  to  a 
large  extent,  therefore,  on  their  inputs.     In  a  social  comparison  situation^ 
the  input-outcome  ratio  for  each  individual  would  be ^approximately  the 
same,  resulting  in  feelings  of  equity  (Ad^ms  &  Rosenbaum,  1962;  Adams,  1963) 
Such  feelings  of  equity  have  been  found  to  be  related  to  the  satisfaction  of 
of  employees  (e^gj,  Pritchard,  Dunnette,  &  Jorgenson,  1972).     Garland  (1973) 
found  that  need  for  .money  among  subjectsVas  not  an  .important  moderator, 
and  that  social  comparison  was  in  fact  a  significant  variable  in  the  deter- 


"mination  and  resolution  of  feelings  of  inequity.     The  findiiigs  of  Lawler  & 

O'Gara  (1967)   indicate  that  subjects  adopted  aHnumber  of  techniques  for 

•   •  •  ^  _ 

dissonance  reduction  when  they  felt  that  they  were. being  rewarded  inequi- 
tably for  their  per fonnar^e.     Mocire  &  Baron  (1973)  found  manipulations  .of 
perceptions  of  qualif ledriess  (inputs)  to  have  st;ronger  effects  on  performance 
than-  manipulations  of  compensation-  (outcomes).     These  arid  other  results 
obtained  ixj.  the  context  of  equity  theory  suggest  social  comparison  to  be  a 
significant  determinant  of  emj^loyees'  affect  toward  their  work  e(nd  work 
situation.     Such  social  comparisons  are  l^^ikely  to  result  in  more  favorable  * 
estimates  when  rewards  are  bdsed  on  'fair'  criteria.     A  potential  problem  . 
v?i|^h  such  comparisons  may  be  that  many  peopl^  tend  to  exaggerate  evaluation 
of  their  own  performance  (inputs)   such  that  distorted  pei^e]jtions*  bf  inequity 
may  i^esult   (Meyer,  1975).     At  the  same  time,  however equ*itable  social  com-  * 
parisons  are  more  likely  to,  be  arrived  at  under  a  pay~f or-perf orm^c^syst em 
than  under  other  systems.     The  equitable  social  comparisons 'would  result  in 
turn  in  greater  feelings  of  satisf act ion^  ,  » 

The  third  reason  for  expecting  greater  satisfaction  under  a  performance- 
contingent  reward  system  involves  the  concept  of  ambiguity.     A  reward  system 
that  bases  outcomes  on  performance  must  necessarily  employ  a  numbe^^of  - 
criteria  of  good  performance.     Such  a. system,  therefore,  tends  to  outline 
clear  expectations  as  to  role  performance  and  perf omance  assessment  for 
organizational  members,   in  contrast  to  one  that  rewards  members  on  random 
explicit  or  variable  implicit  criteria.    ►Role  clarity  ha^  been  found  in  a 
number  of  investigations  to  be  positively  related  to  job  satisfaction  (e.g., 
Beehr,   1974).     To  the  extent,,  then,  that  a  performance-based  i?eward  system 
provides  more  clarity  in  the  work  environment  "than  one  based  on  ambiguous* 
criteria,  employees  will  be  more  satisfied  w*ith  such  a  system. 
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Finally,  It  may  be  argued  that  with  respect  to  most  extrinsic  rewards, 
individuals  seek  to  maximize  .the  returns  they . wish  to  obtain;     When  rewards 
are  provided  uniformly  or  categprically  on  the>asi^  ,  for  exanlple,  of  mere 
organizational  membership,  such  individual  Tnaximizatlon.  is  not  possible. 
Rewards  that  ate  contingent  on^performance,  however ,  permit  such  maximi-  . 
zationX^  The  latter  reward  system  would,  therefore,  be  more  satisfying. 

Interaction  "^f^en  Perf ofmance-Cont ingent  Pay  and  Intrinsic  Rewards  '  ' 
Within  the  context  of  the  cognitive  evaluatioti  thepry ,  Dec!  (1971,  1972) 
(has  argued  that  when  extrinsic  rewards,  specifically  monetary  rewards,  are 
'  provided  contingent  on  good  performance  o f  an  intrinsically  motivating 

task,  the  intrinsic  motivation  to  perform  the  task  is  reduced.     Despite  the 
•vfact  that  Deci's  results  were  concerned  with  the  differential  effects  of 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  rewards  on  motivation- rather  than  on  satisfaction, 
it  seems  fruitful  to  examine  theWnt enaction  between; the  two  sets  oT^re- 
wards  within  the  context  of  satisfaction.  '  '  \  ^ 

':■  ■  \    •    V     .        .  , 

Moderating  Effects  y  " 

- — ^  — _       r  J   ■     .    ,  ^  ^ 

In  summary,  then,,  this  study  proposed \that  there  would  be  found  a  posi- 
tive  relationship  between  job  satisfaction,  on  the  one  hanS,  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  receiving  of  rewards  ib  perceived  to  be  contingent  up^  good 
job  performance.     Two  classes  of  rewards  will  be  distinguished:  intrinsic 
rewards  potent iadly^ljiheren^^  the  job  acjliyities  and  exttinslc 

rewards  ~-  specifically  amount  of  pay  provided  by  others  in  connection  with 
the  job.     It  was  further  proposed  that  such  a  relationship  may  well  be 
moderated  by  various  situational  and  personal  factor's  in-  such  a    way  . as  to 
diminlslior  enhance  the  hypothesized  relationship.     The  following  paragraphs 
describe  the  seven  potential  moderators  that  were  employed  In  the  study. 
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Importance  ^jzff  rewards.     Job  satisfaction  J^s*  a  function,  not,  only  of 
what  the  imiavfdual  gets  frptn  the  job  but  aLso  of  what  he  wants  (from  the    *  . 
job.     In/the  present  context,  it  appears  fikely  that  the  alloq^tion  paM>- . 
inetei^  are  mOre  impart  and  for  those  rewards  that  the  individual  ?^alues  ifc^t. 
An  individuals  who  values^  pay  highly  but  not)  job  resources  may  care  a  great 
deal  whe^ervpay  is  based  on  seniority  or  performance,  while  b^ing  indif- 
ferent to  the.  altj^ocpi^don  c^teri^|^or^ resources.     Facet-importance  ma^5<^ 
therefore,  be  a  signif icantlnodei^tor  of  the  ^ontingent  rewards- satisfaction 
relationshiix.      j't  might  be,expected  that  the '^sic  relationship 
here  investigated  will  be  stronger  for  short-tenure  than  for  long-tenure  * 


employees.  •  ^ 

«  . 

Tolerancejof  ambiguity.     A  system  that  provides  rewards  contingent  on 

*  '  <j»  ■ 

perfprmance  may  establish  clear  allocation  parameters.     Therefore,  there 

should  exist  clarity  regarding  behaviors  necessary  for  the  receipt  of 
valued  reward^     Lyons  (1971)  showed  that  intolerance  of  ambigu:^  serves  as 
a ^moderator  of  the  relationship  between  such  clarity  in  role  prescription 
and  job  satisfaction.     It  is  expected  that  persons  with' low  tolerance  for 
ambiguity  will  show  a  relatively  stronger  association  between  the  perfor- 
mance contingency  of  rewards  and  job  satisfaction. 

Locus  of  control.     Rotter  (1966)  postulated  a  ' control '  construct  that 
referred  to  a  generalized  expectancy  about  whether  or  not  an , individual  has 
power  over  wliat  happens  to  him/her.     A  system  that  allocates  rewards  on  the 
basis  of  performance  allows  relative  freedom  to  individuals  to  determine 
what  they  do  or  da  nof  get.     People  who  more  strongly  prefer  to  hav6  con- 
trol over  their  own  life  should  be  more  satisfied  iitider  such  a  system  than 
those  who  are  resigned  to,  or  who  prefer,  having  external  events  contrc ' 
their  lives.  .  ' 
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Self -estefim>  '.Self reste^em  has  been  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  a  < 
imrson^see^.  ^ilAself  ais  a  compegtent  need-satisfying  individual  (Gelfand, 
1962;  Korman,  1-97K)).     To' the,  extj^ent  th5t  a  lier'formance-based  reward  system 


places  an  individual 'in  a  situation  where  he  makes  choices  about  his/her  ^ 
rieward  level,  hi^  self-esteem  ,individuaf^ls  may  be  more  satisfied  ulder  such 
a' system  tlian  will  low  self-estejBm.  indlyidlials.  J 

Current  level  of  performance.-.    If  rewards  from"  organizational  member- 
ship  are  provided,  contingent  on  performance,  the  performance  level  of  the 
individual  will  determine  the  extent  to  which  he/she  actually  receives  these 
rewards.     On  the  assumption  that  an  individual  would  prefer  to  receive' more 

of  the  rewards  rather  than  Idss,   it  may  be  hypothesised  that  individuals 

.''      .  *  ■  '  ^ 

will  be  more  ^satisf  i^d  when  they  do  receive  the  rewards. 

Actual  reward  ^evel.     It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  it  Is  the 

actual  reward  that  an  individual  rec^ves  not  the  contingency  characteristic 
"of  such  a  reward,  that  is  the  relevant  determinant  of  satisfaction.  While 

there  may  b^  mlich  truth  to  this  argument,  it  is  asserted  here  that  the 
^contingency  characteristic  of  rewards  will  have  an  impact  on  satisfaction, 

aboyjt^  and  beyond  the  effect^s^-of  actual  reward  level.  ^ 

'■r:-^^  mf  '  .         '  - 

•l^-  .    "  '  ■  -     .  '         *  . 

^       -  '  ^.  ' 

X    •  Method 

Data  were  obtained  from  649  employees  in  five  midwest ern  organizations 
iricltiding  a  hospital,  a  printing  company,  two ''companies  that  manufactured 
automotive  accessories,  and  a  research  and  development  firm.     The  primary 


V 


>ihe  r€ 


data  source  was  a  standardized  interview  conducted  in  >the  respondents' 
homes. by  professional  interviewers.     Additional  data  wofre  obtained  from 
on-the-job  observations,  employers'  personnel  records,  and  supervisors'" 
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ratings  of  subordinate  performance.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  sample  \ 
and'  data  collection  .procedures,  sJee    Chapter  1.  .  . 

Main  Var iables  ^   ^  '  > 

.  ■  ^.   ^  ■  .  ■     y         '       ■  ■  ■  ■ 

The  main  variables  employed  in  this  analysis  infclude  measures  of  the. 
degree  to  which  rewards  are  contingent  upon  good  job  performance,  and  mea.sur.es 
of  job  satisfaction.     Two  of  the  "continget).cy"  measures  were  objective  in 
derivation  and  others  were  derived  .'from  the  reported  perceptions  of  the 
responder^ts.     The  satisfaction  measures  were  of  several  ^.kinds  as  described 
•later.     A  list  of  th^se  variables  appears  as  part  of  Tablnj^i' 

Petceived  degree  of  Tewa^rd  cont  ingency.     Respondent's  •  indicated*  on  three- 
or  four-point  scaled  bhe  degree ; of  certainty  (likelihood)  that ; specified 

rewards  would  occur  If  they  did  their  jobs  well.     Example:     "How  likely  is 

-  ■  (  ^  ■' 

it  that  this  may  happen  when  you  do  .your  job  lwfell?     .   .   .  T  will  get  a- bonus 

or  a  pay  increase".     Single  item  measures  were  used  for  the  rewards  of  pay,  ; 

resources,  freedom,  and  security  in  *job.     Multiple  items  were  combined  for 

the  measur.es  of  intrinsic  rewards,  and  of  sui^ervisory  and  co-worker  approval. 

.Objective  degree  of  reward  contingency.     Objective  measures,  of  contin- 
gency were  feasible  for  two  rewards:     intrinsic  job  rewards  and  pay.  The 
first  was  derived  from  the  ratings  of  trained  on-the-^job  observers  with 
respect  to  four  job  characteristics:     autonomy,  variety,  task  identity,  and 
feedback.^  These  were  combined  in  a  multiplicative  formula  following  a  pro- 
cedure  suggested  by  Hackman  &  Lawler.  (1971).     Furtl^er  detail  a]?out  t^he 
components  of  this  index  is  provided  in   Chapter  4.j 

The.  second  objective  contingency  measure  wias  derived  from  knowledge 
of  the  pay  practices  in  the  firms,  which  allowed  the  ordered  distinction' 
between  those  employees -in  firms  where:     (1)  Pay  is  f^jxed  by  conti^act  or 

'^,84      ■  ^ 
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Table  X'  > 
Descriptive  Statistics^  on  Variables  Used  in  the  Analyses 


Variable 


N  Range 


Standard  Internal 
Mean    Deviation  Consist ency*v 


Perceived  Degree  of  Perf ormancre 

Intrinsic  Rewards 
Vdy  . 
Resources 
Freedom  v 


Security- 

Supervisor  Approval 
Co-worker  Approval 


Objective  Degree  of  Performance  ^ 

Ifttii«^ic  Rewatds 

Pay  *  .  V 

Satisfaction 

.   Intrinsiic  Job  Satisfaction 
>f  Facetrfree 

Facet-specHf ic  .  / 

'  Ov,erall 

Advancement 

Pay  ,  . 

Resource  Adequacy 
-  rPreedom 

Security  ;  ^    .  .  i 

Supervisory  Approval 

Co--worker  Approval 

Fac  et  Importance  . 


Contingency 

642  1-4 

644  1  -3 

644  1  r-  3 

642  1  -  3 

642  1  r  3 

641  1-4 

553.  1  7  4 

Cc>ntin;|ency 

578  1-10:9  . 
(three  ordered 


3.08 
2U7 
2<26 
2 . 23 
1.89 
3.07 
3.12 


2.58 


.•98 
.69 
.71 
.70 
.68 
.78 
.00 


2 2- 


(4)  .87 


(2)  .64 
(2)  .71 


but  unsealed  categories) 


645 

646 

645 

645 

644- 

646 

645 

642 

644 

645 

645 


/ 

1-4 
1-5 
1-4 
1-4 
1  -  4 
1-4 
1  -  4 
1  -:4 
i,-  4 
1-4 
1  -  4 


3.00 
3.94 
3.00 
2.92 
2.64 
2.76 
'2. -99 
,3.20 
■3 ;  13 
3.10 
3'.  17 


.77 
.97 
.59 
.63 
.92 

1.0? 
.64 
.78, 

.  .99 

:82:. 

.;58 


.    Intrinsic  Rewards 

646 

1 

-  4 

3.69 

.41 

Pay 

646 

1 

-  4 

3.56 

.  68 

Individual  Differences 

Tenure 

620 

1 

-40 

8.36 

7.03 

Self-esteem 

645 

1 

-  7 

6.bl 

1.05 

Intoli^rance  of  Ambi^lpy 
Locus  of  Control- 

642 

1 

-  :$ 

2.83  . 

1.27 

635 

1 

-\ 

1.63  , 

.38 

Other 

Performance  Rating 

284 

1 

-  7 

5 . 61 

'  1.07 

Intrinsic  Reward  Tevel 

,  648 

1 

-  5 

'  3.68 

.  .84 

Pay  per  Year  (thousands) 

647 

3 

-65 

10.18  ' 

r 

:  5.29 

(4)  .82 
(4)   .80  SB 
(7)  .86 


(5)  .79, 


(4)' .88 
(4)  .84 


(7)  .78 


(3)  .45  SB 
(2)  .44  SB 
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*The  interirtAl  consistency  indicators  a\e  coefficient  alphas  except  in 
cafes  where  the  Spearroan- Brown  (SB)  coefficient  was  used.    Numbers  1^  paren- 
theses liidicate  the  nMmber  of  component  variables.  '■  1   •  '  ' 
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formal  wage  scale  wi^h  few  individual  deviations;     (2)  Base  pay  is  supple- 
mented  by  a  f  itin-wide  bonus  calibrated  to  base  wag^;     and  (3)  Base  pay  is 
supplemented  by  group  bonus  basied  upon  measured  perf ojrrnance  of  the  respon- 
■<|ent's  own  work  group.     The  fir^t  was  judged  to  be  leasf  responsive  to 
individual  perf(^ance,  and  the  third  most  responsive  to^  individual  per- 
form'ance.     A  number  of  respondents  retnained  unclassified ,  as  no  objective 
grounds  Gould  be  adduced  for  them.  ,  •  < 

Facet-specific  job  satisfactions;     The  interview  included  numerous  / 
questions  asking  for  the' respondent ' s  degree  of  satisfaction  (on. four-point 
scales)  with  respect  to  various  specif ic  jot/  facets. "  Using  a  hierarchical 
clustering  method   (Andersberg,  1973)  satisfaction  items  or' sets  of  items 
were  created  to  parallel  the  '*cohtingGn,cy'*  measures  mentioned  earlier,. 
Measures  resulted  representing  degree  of  sat isf acti^on  with:     paly,  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  job supervisor ,  co-worfeers,  resources  Adequacy,  freedont,  - 
security,  and  advancement  opportunities,  .  /\_  r 

Noh-specific  job  satisfaction.     Three  measures  were  derived  to  repre- 
sent job  satisfaction  in  a  comprehensive  sense.     The  first  was  derived  by 
an  (inweighted  average  of  the  seven  factor-specif icsatisfactions.  The 
second  was  based,  upon  the  Responses  to  four  questions  concerning  the 
respondent's  degree  of  job  satisfaction  phrased  so  that  therewas  no 
reference  to  specific  face;t8.    ^Example:     "Knowing  what  you  know  now/  if 
.you  had  to  decide  all  over  again^ whether  to  take  the  job  you  have  now,  whdt 
vwould  you  decide?**"    Further  details  on  the  derivation  of  this  measure  are  , 
provided  by  Beehr  (1974)  and  ia  Chapter  3  of - this  report.  A 
third  measure;  here  called,  "overall  job  satisfaction",  combines  the  facet- 
specific  and  facet-free  measures.  '  , 


■  ^.        ■  r 

Moderating  Variables  ',  -  .  ' 

Facet  Importance.     Twenty  three, Items ' In  the  , interview  asked  the  res-, 
,  pondent  to  rate  bh  ^four-point  scales  ranging  frcrni  "N5t  at  all  desirable",  (ly  ' 
to  "Very -desirable"  (4)  the  desirability  ofi.  various^ oh  facets  otf  anjr  job.  '  j 
Example-:     "How  desirable  Is  It  .  that  you  have  a'^chance  to/develdp,  your  ' 

special  abilities  at  work?"    Seven  of  these  Items,  were,  chosen  <on  concept^^ 
*t      ,  ,■ 

rather  than  empirical  grounds)  to  represent  the  desirability  of , Intrinsic  \ 

rewards:     The  me^n  of  these  seven  items;  was  used  as  an'  index  of  the  Importance 

"      '  .       ■  '       ■■:  " 

of  Intrinsic  rewards.     One  Item  measured  the  desirability  of  pay  to  the 

respoira.ents.     For  details  on  these  two  measures,  , see  Gupta  (1975);  '■ 
Tenure,  was  measured  by  the  number  of  years  the  -employee  had  been  wi\h 

the^oi?ganization.     It  was  Categorized  Into  three  groups- on  bhe  basis  of  th.e 

year  of  original  hire:     1933-19-64;  1965-1970;  1971-1973,  ; 

Tolerance  of  AmblRultV  was  au^average  of  three' Items.   ,  Example;  "What 

we  are  used,  to  is  aiways  preferable  to  what  is  vinf  aml'llar .  "    The  selection  and^^ 

■artd  joint  properties  of  thesjie  Items  are  explicated  In  Beehr  (1974). 

Logas  of  Control.    '.The  internal-external  locus- of  control  index  consisted 

of  two  items  (Q  No .124 ^  Volume  ^11,  Appendix.  A)..'     Both  iteia's  in  this  index 

referred  to  work-related  perceptions  of  internal   (self -controlling)-  and 

external  (controlled  by  externnl  . event s)  locus  of  control.     A  4flgh  ficore  on 
Vthls  Index  represented  InternaP  locus  of  control;  and  a  low  score  represented 

external  locus  of  control.     The  creation  and  properties  of  this  Index  are 

described  In  Reehr  (1974). 


ninf. 


Self>EBteem  was  njeaaured  by  three  fiemant Ic-dlfferentlaX  Items  concef- 


feellngs.  of  self -worth  In  the  work  role.     Thij^  index  was  takcin  frtonr 
Beehr  (1974),  who  In  turn  used  a  modified  version  of  the  Qulnn  &  ShC^pard 
(1974)  seif-estepm  Index.  »  ■         lye  ' 
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Jo^  P^fortiTiatice    This  was  an  in^^x  obfait^^^  from  ratings  by  sjjpet-^ 
Visors  of  employees -along  two  ^j^j^en^ions ,  viz      the  quality  and  t^e  ai^ount 
of  work ^performed  by  his/her  Rubordi"^^^^'     These  Items  were  rated  by 
supervisors  on  'seven-point  semantic  ^i^^erentiai>scaies  (Volume  II,  Appendix  IL) 

Intrinsic  Rewatd  T.evel.  ;   This  c^"^^P^  :^a.s/tnea^^^         ^^^^"gh  the '\js^  of 
the  challenge-^  index  fronTthe  overall  ^^'^l^ity        employment  indicator 
(Barnowe,  Manpione,      Quinn,  I972)  ^nd  used  elg^here  in  this  report 
(i.e.,  Chapter  3).     It  consisted  es^^^^Ially  of  the  emplPy^^'s  descrlp^ 
tions  o€    his    job  with  respect  to  the  extent  ^o  which  characteristics  that 
are  rel€f.vant  to  intrinsic  reward^  were  present /"'For  a  list  of  the  consti- 
tuerit  items,  see  Giipta  (1975).  ^  '  ■ 

Actual'  Pay.     Employees  r^^p-or^^eiJ  the  actu^,]^  amount  of  money  they  y^^^ 
earned  from  their  job  in  the  ^pagtry^?/ '     '^^^s  ^as  used  to  measure  their  ^CtU'fil 

'  ■  o  \ "'     '  ■  *  ' 

pay  rewa^rd  after  conversion,  as  needed,   to  a  f^ii-t^jriW,  i^Jl--year  equi^ai^nt- 

■■■■  .  \  •    ■        ■  ■■'  '  ■  ' 

'  I. "       \'  '         ,  \  ^  ■         '  ' 

The  rolationshlp  between  job  satisf actiot>  and  the  ciegrge  to  wHlcb 
rewards  are  contingent  on  performance  was  exanijned  in  three  ways. 

First,  one-way  analyses  of  vari^^ce  were  performed^ ^^^^R  the  extent  td 
which  ea-ch  reward  was  contingent  on  P^rformancp^as  the  ptt^dlctor,  and^.'    '  v 
overall  "Job  satisfaction  as  the  ^:lte^'I"^">     'f^^  results  of  these  analyges 
iirc  reported  In  Table  2.  '  The  tabltv  -^^^^^^^  In  the 

moan  satisfaction  levels  for  each        ^-^^^  ^^^^ird  areas.     '^^^  largest  differences 
occur  In  thf  areas  of  supervisory  apP^^val  nty^  Intrinsic  rewardsy  .^rid,  the 
smallest  In  the  nre>  of  coworker  app^^>vvil.     Kven  the  9niall/<?f^^  ^i^^^J^^Hces 
ar€%  however,  ?3lghlf  leant  beyoti(^i  the  •  01  Iev\>j^^     Not  flh^^  ^^(>rc  are  tluv 
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Table  2  n  . 

^    .     '  '       •      ■         ■  .      # ; 

Mean  Satisfaction  Levels  for  Groups  Defined  by  the  Perc'eived 
Performance  Contingency  of  Different  Types  of  Rewards 


Perceived  Degree 
of  Performance  Contingency 


Type  of  Reward 

Low 

Medium 

High 

F 

Intrinsic  Reward 

(N-6J9) 

2.41 

3.;i5  ■ 

./ 
3|'!Z0 

54.09* 

Supervisory  Approval 

*(N-637)- 

'2.25 

2.65  ^.03 

48.28* 

Co-worker  Approval 

(N-551) 

2.68 

/.87 

3^04 

10.62* 

Resources 

(N-641) 

2.73 

3.05 

3.09 

22.93* 

Freedom 

(N-636) 

2.75 

3.99  ' 

3.12  ,  . 

16.44* 

Security 

(N=639) 

2.64 

•2.86 

3.20 

36.18* 

Pay 

(N-641) 

2.79 

r 

3.06  , 

3.21 

22.28* 

*  p  <  .01.  ,  ^\ 

^  c,\  V  - 

Four-point  scale.  The  medium  categories  represent'  scale  points 
2  and  3.  ^ 

iT  ■  ... 


i 
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rediilts  of  analogous  analysis  of  variance  tests  performed  on  all  available 
combinations  of  rewards  and  alternative  measures  of  satisfaction,  as  the 
results  were  without  exception  compatible  with  those  shown  in.Table  2. 

Also  not  shown  here  are  analogous  analyses  performed  using  objective 
rather  than  perceived  performance-reward  contingencies  as  predictors,  and 

satisfaction  as  the  criterion.     These  analyses,  however,  ptovided  a 

»•  •  • " 

pattern  of  results  sljni;iar  to  that  shown  in  Table  2,  although  the  effects  ^ 
were  weaker.     One  reason  for  the  relative  weakness  of  the  impact  of  objec- 
tive contingency  may  be  the  questionable  validity  of  the  predictors. 

,The  second  test  of  the  relationship  between  the  contingeticy  of  rewards 
on  performance  and  job  satisfaction  involved  computing  product  moment 
correlations.     The  correlations  were  computed  between  (1)  the  extent  to 
which  different  rewards  were  provided  on  the  basis  of  performance,  and 
(2)  the  relevant  facet  satisfaction  measure,  as  well  as  facet-free  satis- 
faction, total  facet-specific  rflljjj^isf action,  and  overall  satisfaction. 
Table  3  reports  these  correlations.    tAll  correlations  in  this  table  were 
significant  beyond  the  .01  level,  indicating  th^  existence  of  a  positive 
relationship  between  the  contingency  of  rewards  on  performance  and  job 
satisfaction. 

The  significance  of  the  differences  between  the -correlations  of  parti- 
cular .rewards  with  their"  corresponding  facet-specif ic  satisfactions  and 
with  the  three  more  global  satisfaction  measures  was  computed  using  the 
formula  for  correlated  samples  (McNemar,  1969,  p.  158).     The  tests  revealed 
significantly  higher  correlations  with  facet-specific  satisfactions  than 
with  the.  global  satisfaction  Indices  for  three  of  the  seven  reward  areas, 
viz, ,  Intrinsic  rewards,  supervisory  approval,  and  resources. 

s 
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Table  3 

Correlations  between  Satisfaction  and  Perceived  Degrees  of  Performance-qontlngency  of  Reward 


Perceived  Contingenclea 
Supervisory  ,  Co-worker 


Intrinsic 

Approval 

Approval 

Resources 

Freedom 

Security 

Pay 

Intrinsic 
Satisfaction 

(639)^ 

■' 

Satisfaction 
with  Supervisor 

•  .67 
(638)  ' 

' ,  ■  .  r ,  ■ 

Satisfaction 
with  Co-worker 

t'-              .  ■ 

.12 

(551) 

/I 

Satisfaction 
with  Resources 

,  .12. 
(641) 

J 

f 

♦  J 

Satisfaction 
with  Freedom 

.'23 
■  (636); 

Satisfaction 
with  Security 

♦  ■ 

til 

'  (639) 

Satisfaction 
with  Pav 

i 

ft 

>17 

(632) 

Facet-free 
Satisfaction 

■  .29* 

(Llf\\ 

(640) 

.  .26* 

(63?)  ' 

.17 

(552). 

.14 , 
y  (642) 

.17 
(640) 

.2,4"  ■ 
(641) 

.19 
(632) 

Total  Facet- 
specific 
Satisfaction 

< 

.29*  ■■ 
.  (639) 

.55*  ■ 
(.637) 

.17 

•  (551) 

.24" 
(.641) 

,19 
,  (639) 

■  .29  ■ 
(640)  . 

0 

.27 

(632)'. 

Overall 
Satisfaction 

.38 

(639)  ■ 

.45* 
(637) 

.19' 
(551) 

.24''  ■ 
.  (641) 

.22 
(639). 

...  .32  , 
(640)  . 

.25"  , 

,  '  (632)^. 

Ns  reported  In  parentheses.  All  correlations. significant  beyond  the  .01  level.  " 

Difference  from  correlation  of  relevant  facet-specific  satisfaction  significant  beyond  .01  level. 

Difference  from  correlation  of  facet-specific  satisfaction  significant  beyond  the  .05  level, 
direction  reversed  from  prediction.  ^  '  nrj'-) 


Finally,  an  Index  was  made  from  .the  number  of  different  rewards  that 
wer6  perceived  to  be  very  likely  to  4ollow  from  performance.  A  low. score 
on  this  Index  Indicated  that  only  a 'f few  rewards  were  contingent  on  per- 

One-way  amalyses  of  variance  were  then  performed  using  this 
Index  as  a  predictor  and, two  satisfaction  N^arlables  —  facet  free  and  over- 
all —  as  criteria..    The  results  of  these  analyses  are  reported  In  Table  4. 
The  table  Indicates  that 'both  typ^s  of  satlsf  a^^tlon  are  higher  when 
several  rewards  are  contingent  on  performance  than'whep  only  a  few  rewards 
are  contingent.  -, 

The  major  hypothesis,  that  there  exists  a  positive,  relationship  between 
the  contingency  of  rewards  on  performance  and  job  satisfaction  wds,  there- 
fore, strongly  confirmed. 

Moderating  effects.     Several  analyses  were  performed  which  looked  at 
Che  moderating  effects  of  Individual  differences,  performance,  and  actual 
reward  level  on  the  main  relationship,  and  at  the  Interaction  between 
Intrinsic  and  pay  rewards  In  the  determination  of  satisfaction.     The  data 
from'  these  analyses  are  not  shown  here,  but  the  general  results  are  ^ 
summarized.  \^ 

'A'        Individual  differences.     Indlv^ual  differences  provided  weak  and  mlxL 
results  as  moderators  of  the  contingent  rewards-satisfaction  relationship. 
The  two  facet  Importance  variables  had  some  moderating  effects  of  the 
expected  kind,  as  did  self-esteem.     Locus' of  control  had  main,  rather  than 
Interaction,    effects.     Hypotheses  involving  the  moderating  effects  of  toler- 
ance'of  ambiguity  and  tenure  wdre^'dlsconflrmed. 

Performance..    Hypotheses'- Involving  the  moderating  effects  of  current 
level  of  performance  were  dlsconf irmed.     Performance  was  not  a  significant  > 
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•  Table  4 

Mean  Satisfaction  for  Groups  Defined  -by  Number  of  Rewards 
Perceived  to  be  Contingent  on  Performance 


Type  of  Satisfaction 


Facet-ftee  Satisfaction 
Overall  Satisfaction 


Number  of  Contingent  Rewards 


Few 


Med  ium 


Many 


3.71 


2.72 


3.93 
2.87 


4.19 


3.19 


11.35' 


29.01" 


'N  »  538,     p  <  .01 


-rr 
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moderator  of  the  relatio'nshlp  between  performance-contingent  rewards 

-       '■     «       '  '  '' 

N'!^  and/satlsfacClon.  .  i, 

*  .  .  "  ' 

Actual  reward  level.     It  was  hypothesized  that'a  positive  relationship 

■>    •  • 

would  be  detected  between  the  contingency  of  Intrinsic  and  pay  rewards  on 
performance    and  satisfaction  even  when  the  effects  of  actual  reward  level 
were  held  constant.     This  hypothesis  was  confirmed  unequivocally  with 
respect  to  intrinsic  rewards;  the  data  showed  only  slight  support  for  the 
•  h^othesis  with  reference  to  pay.  .  ' 

,    Interaction  between  intrinsic  and  pay  rewards.    This* hypothesis  was  not' 
confirmed.     The  data  showjed  that  the  provision  of  pay  contingent  on  per  Apr- 
mapce  did  not  lower  the  intrinsic  satisfaction  of  employees. 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

The  analyses  conflnded  that  there  existed  in  the  data  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  performance-contingent  rewards  and" satisfaction  independent  of  i 

1 


the  moderating  effects  of  performance  on  actual  reward  level.     In  oth«  words 

the  contingency  of  rewards  is  related  to  satisfaction  not  merely  l^ecause 

^  •      ■  ■ 

of  the  receipt  of  rewards  following  good  performance  but  because  the 
perception  of  the  contingency  is  in  itself  satisfying.    Earlier,  a  variety 
of  psychological  processes  that  may  cause  such  a  relationship  to  ^ist  were 
discussed.     It  .\^s  argued  that  equity,  locus  of  control,  and  tolerance  of 
ambiguity  could  explain  the  existence  of  a  performance-contingent  reward- 
satisfaction  relationship.    *While  the  effects  of  perceptions  of  equity  were 
not  examined  in  this  study,  those  of  locus  of  control  and  tolerance  of 
ambiguity  were.     The  results  shdwed  that  locus  of  control  may  bJ  a  psycho- 
logical  process  involved  in  explaining  the  existence  of  such  a  relationship, 
but  tolerance  of  flmhT^lyy  jfl  not. 
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With  reference  to  the  two  specific  rewards  that  were  given  detailed 
treatment  in  the  analyses,  viz.,  pay  and  intrinsic  rewards,  an  additive 
relationship  emerged.     Tests  of  Deci's  (1971)  hypothesis  provided  ^iscon- 
firming  evidence.    One  of  the  issues  of  relevance  in  instituting  a  perfor- 
mance-based monetary  reward  system  is  the  psychological  impact  of  such  a 
system.     If  performance-based  pay  produces)high  levels  of  pay  satisfaction 
but  simultaneously  has  negative  effects  on  other  work-related  attitudes,  its 
overall  utility  is  questionable.     It  is, ' therefore,  encouraging  that  per^ 
formance-contingent  pay  did  not  result  in  reduced  intrinsic  satisfaction. 
Three  points  should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  these 
results:     (1)  The  present  study  was  a  cross-sectional  field  study,  whereas 
Decl's  results  were  obtained  inr  a  laboratory  setting;     (2)  Deci  used 
behavioral,  rather  than  self-report  measures  of  intrinsic  motivation;  and 
(3)  The  present:  ^stjidy  used  intrinsic  satisfaction  as  the  criterion  variable, 
whereas  Deci  used  intrinsic  motivation  as  Ms  criterion, 

A  reward  system  that  iises  performance  as  the  basis  on  which  to  reward 
employees  affects  the  satisfaction  of  emplo>^ees  not  only  with  particular 
facets  of  the  job,  but  with  the  overall  job  as  well.'  The'results  indicated 

that  a  similar  pattern  of  relationships  existed  between  perf ormance-cdnfein- 

.        ■■  .  *  . 

gent  rewards  and  facet-specific  as  well  as  facet-free  and  overall  iob 


satisfaction.  v  ' 

The  present  study  has  several  limitations  which  may  have  attenuated  the 
results.     These  limitations  include  the  use  of  one-iton   measures,  question- 
able validity  of  the  objective  payVt5Tit ingency  index  and  of  the  performance 
ratings,  and  the  dichotomous' form  of  some  of  the  personality  measures. 

In  addition,  there  are  problems' regarding  the  dichotomizing  of  rewards  into 

'  ' '  ' '  * 
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, intrinsic  'and  extrinsic  areas,  when  they  might  better  be  conceptualized  as 

*  a  continuum.     Finally,  a  major  .limitation  of  the  study  revolves  around 
testing  a  causal  model  using  cro^s-sectional  data. 

Implications  ' 

The  results  suggest  that  the  institution  of  a  perf ormanc^e-based  reward 

system  will  have  multiple  benefits  for'  the  organization.     In  addition  to 

the  positive  eff^dj^on  the  motivation,  effort,  and  performance  of  employees 

reported  in  other^iPSedrch  (summarized  in  Mitchell,  1974).     Such  a  system 

♦ 

had  positive  effects  on  job  satisfaction.     Job' satisfaction  has  been  found 
to  be  related  to  such  'employee  behaviors  as  turnover,  absenteeism,  and 
lateness  (e.g.,  Mangione,  1973),  behaviors  tWt  are  costly  to  ^the  organiza- 
tion.     The  present  results  reinforce  the  bel^f  that  a  performance-based 
reward  system  would  be  effective  along  several  criteria  of  organizational 
success. 

Furthermore,  satisfaction  of  employees  is  a  valued  state  in  and  of 
itself.     Job  dissatisfaction  has  been  treated  as  an  indicator  of  strain  and 
poor  mental  health,  (e.g. ,  Beehr,  1974).     Argyris  (1964)  has  advocated  the 
integration  of  the  goals  of  the  individual  and  the  organization.     A  perfor-  ^ 
mance-b^sed  reward  system  would  prove  of  considerable  use  in  realizing  this 
objective. 

■«  ■■  * 

*  It  is  woi:th  noting  that  in  this  population  of  atypical  persons,  jobs  and 

employers,  the  absolute  level  of  performance-reward  contingency  is  at  best  • 
a  modest  one.^    It  is  rare  that  an*  individual  sees  an  unequivocal  connection 
between  his/her  performance  and  the  various  rewards  that  he/she  obtains.  The 
results  of  the  present  study  suggest  that  if  such  a  connection  were  clearly 
perceived  by  the  employee,  benefits  would,  accrue  along  several  criteria  of 
organizational  effectiveness.  ^?d^ 
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ABSTRACT 


This  analysis   investigates  the  relationships  between  workers' 
experiences  on  and  off  the  job.     Of  particular  interest  is  the  debate 
sItorv"°h      :i        °^heses:     the  -spillover"  hypothesis  and  the  "cpmpL- 
satory    hypothesis.     The  former  argues  that  workers'  experiences  on  the 
job  carry  over  into  the  nonwork  arena,  and  possibly  vice  versa    such  that 
Se"L2t::'°'""  Similarity  in  the  patterning  of  wor^  ^nd  non^^rk  Ufe 
need  ^^IfniZr  '  work  situation  is  likely  to  be  deficient  in^'  • 

^h^;  ^"Ifill^'^nt.  at  least  in  some  respects,  for  most  workers  and  that 
and^rmllVa°:?ieit^:sf°'^  '''''  deficiencies   in  their  choices  of  leisure 

most  lilt  H^^  ^"^^"J  "'"'^^  support  the  spillover  hypothesis  for  the 

Zll/     f\       ?  reflected  in  the  positive  correlations  between 

degree  of  involvement  dn  work  (measured  subjectively)  and  degree  of 
involvement  in  nonwork.     Support  is  also  shown  in  the  positive  correlations 

s:t  :rtf:ero%  ^^r.^  -^^^'^-^"^^^^'^  a  corrLpo^;  ng 

TrLl  I  nonwork.     In  addition,  the  relevant  liter- 

aid  tn^^f  subjective  reactions  to  work 

of  sin  In  ^^"'^^  "-^J"^  exception  to  this  pattern 

f  r^f  M     r  physical  effort,  on  the  job.     Workers  who  expend 

a  relatively  great  amount  of  physical  effort  at  work  are  less  involved 
in  their  nonwork  activities. 
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Work  and  Nonwork 
Part  I — A  Review  of ^ the  Literature 
Graliam  L.  Staines 

Introduction 

Despite  its  magnitude,  the  literature  connecting  experiences  on  and  off 
the  job  seenvs  fragmented,  urieven,  and  in  need  of  conceptual  integration. 
The  literature  includes  an  older  tradition  of  research  on  the  relationship 
between  work  and  leisure  (cf.  Parker  &  Smith,   1976),  a  newer  body  of 
writings  connecting  .work  life  and  family  life  (cf.  Aldc^us^  Osmond  &  Hicks, 
1977;  Kanter,  1977;  Pleck,   1976)  and  more  limited  discussions  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  work  and  other  domains  of  nonwork  suqH  as  political  parti- 
cipation (cf.  Allardt,  1976).     As  noted,   the  literature  linking  work  to 
each  of  these  domains  of  nonwork  has  tended  to  be  discrete,  with  few 
attempts  at  theoretical  systematization.     The  search  for  more  generalized 
patterns  of  association  between  work  and  nonwork  seems  warranted  and  timely, 
although  there  is  no  compelling  reason  why  work  life  should  bear  the  {s^ame 
relationship  to  eap/h  of  the  various  djomains  of  nonwork.  ^'1,,. 

Role  terminology  helps  to  provide  an  integrative  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  work  and  nonwork.     Work  is  a  role,  family  life  represents* 
a  cluster  of  roles   (including  spouse  and  parent),    and  leisure  is  al.^o 
a  role,  although,  of  course,  there  are  many  important  differences 
among  these  major  life  roles.     Of  relevance  here  are  such  role-related 
concepts  as;     decree  of  role  Involvement,  types  and  level  of  role  expecta- 
tions, types  of  role  activities,  level  of  role  competence,  types  of  needs 
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satisfded  by  a>role>  and  subjective  role  reaction^  (cf.  Nye,  1976). 

It, would  in  principlerbe  possible  to  correlate  measures  of  all  role- 
related  concepts  concerning  work  with  all  measures  of  the  same  concepts 
concerning  nonwork.     The  existing  literature,  however,  does  not  cover 
many  of  the  permutations  so  generated.     The  more  mo'dest  but  realistic 
•task  attempted  here  is  to  examine^'the  literature  linking  work  and  nonwork 
roles  on  just  three  of  the  role-related  concepts:     degree  of  role  involve- 
ment ,  types  af  role  activities, and   subjective  role  reactions.  Degree 
of  role/involvement  refers  to  objective  factors  such  as  time  and  energy 
invested  in  the  job,  range  of  activities  undertaken,  as  well  as  subjective 
feelings;  of  involvement  or  investment.     Degree  of  involvement  in  nonwork 
activities  invokes  the  same  criteria  as  applied  to  leisure' pursuits ,  family 
and  home  activities,  organizational  involvements,  and  so  on.     The  types  of 
activities  that  various  jobs  entail  may  be  measured  along  such  dimensions" 
as:     working  with  things  versus  ideas  versus  people  (e.g.,  Kohn,  1969), 
degree  of,  discretion  or  autonomy  (e.g.,  Meissner,  1971;  Torbert  &  Rogers, 
1973),  degree  of  complexity  (Kohn,  1969;  Kohn  &  Schooler,  1973),  active 
versus  passive,  vaj-iable  versus  repetitive,  etc.     The  same  criteria  may  be 
used  to  classify  types  of  nonwork  activities.     Subjective  reactions  to 
work  experiences  may  be  scored  in  a  p^itive  or  negative  direction  along 
such  common  dimensions  as  satisfaction),  enjoyment,  number  of  work-related 
problems,  and  health-related  reactions  affecting  physical  or  mental  health. 
Again,   the  criteria  applied  to  work  may  be  applied  equally  effectively  to 
experiences  outside  the  work  environment. 

The  categories  in  this  tripartite  conceptual  scheme  (degree  of  role 
involvement,  types  of  role  activities,  and  subjt^ctive  role  reaetlonii) 
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are  not,  of  course,  watertight.     For .example  •  degree  of  role  involvement, 
measurM  subjectively|^  can  come  close  to  the  notion,  of  positive  role 
reactions.     When  types  of  role  activities  concern  such  dimensions  as 
active/passive ,  moreover,  their  distinctiveness  from  degree  of  involvement 
seems  blurred.     And  when  types  of  role  activities  fap  such  dimensions  as 
autonomy,  variety,  and  intrinsic  interest,  they  shade  into  positive  role 
reactions  such  as  satisfaction  and  enjoyment i  but  f or^he  most  part  these 
three  conceptual  categories  work  well. 

The  present  review  concentrates  on  two  general  and  competing  ^approaches 
to  the  relationship  between  wotk  and  nonwork  that'  have  appeared  frequently 
in  the  literature."^    The  first  general  .approach  asserts  a'  fundamental  simi^ 
larity  between  what  occurs  In  the  occupational  environment,  and  what  transpires 
elsewhere*     Generically  termed  the  positive  approach  in  this  discussion,,  it 
appeai;fS  in  the  literature  under  a  variety  of  labels:    spillover,  extension, 
generalization,  familiarity,  identity ,  isomorphism.     The  second  or  negativ^ 
approach  proposes  an  inverse  association  between  work  and  nonwork.     It  asserts 
that  worl^  experiences  and  nonwork  experiences  t;end  to  be  antithetical.  The 
negative  approach  may  be  recognized  in  the  literature  by  such  'terms  as  contrast 
compensation,  opposition,  competition,  and  heteromorphism.     As  a  formal 


■^e.g.,  Aldous,  1969,   Bacon,   1975;  Broer  and  Locke,  1965;  Burcli,  1969;  Dumazedier 
1967;  Grubb,  1975;  Hagedorn  &  Labovitz,  1968;  Havighurst,  1961;  Kanter,  1977; 
Kelly,  1972;  Kempe^  &  Reichler,  1976;  Kornhauser,  1965;  London,  Crandall  & 
Seals,    1977;         Meissner,  1971;  Neulinger,  1974;  Parker  and  Smith,  1976; 
Rapoport  &  Rappport,  1965;  Ridley,  1973;  Salvo,  1969;  Seeman,  1967;  Shepard, 
1974;  Spreltzer  &  Snyder,  1974;  Torbert  &  Rogers,  1973;  Wilensky,  i960,  1961; 
Willmott.  1971. 
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alternative  to  these  two  major  hypotheses,   there  is  the  null"  position 
according  to  whicli  work  and  nonwork  are  unrelated,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
^^^'"s  separateness.  compartmentalization.   segmentation,  and 
nejitralit^ .    The  positive  and  negative  approaches,  along  with  their  null 
alternative,  have  b^ien  offend  In  the  literature  as  general  statements  of 
the  relationship  between  work  and  nonwork.     As  stated,  these  wholly  general 
formulations  brook  no  distinctions  among  different  nonwork  roles,  different 
role-related  concepts,  different  facets  of  each  concept,  different  subsaraples 
of  workers,  and  so  on.     As  later  sections  of  this^paper  mkke  clear,  however, 
these  general  perspectives  sometimes  need  to  be  clarified,  qualified,  and 
revised.     For  example,   they  may  need,  to  be  reformulated  in  conditional  or  • 
contingent  terms,  the  positive  approach  holding  under  one  set  of  conditions,  ., 
the  negative  approach  under  another  set,  and  neither  approach  under  yet  a 
'third  set  of  circumstances  (cf.  Dubin,  1956;  Parker  &  Smith,  1976).  Such 
a  contingency  approach  may  not  .be.  as  neat  as  the  two  over-all  approa^ffies  but 
neither  does  it  run  a  similar  risk  of  being  too  simple. 

Possible  future  qualifications  notwithstanding,   the  general  positive 
and  negative  approaches  provide  a  convenient  framework  for  reviewitig  the 
evidence  on  the  relationship  between  work  and  nonwOrk/   As  depicted  in 
Table  1,  the  three  role-related  concepts  as  they  concern  the  work  role  may 
be  crossed  with  the  sfame  three  concepts  as  they  pertain  to  nonwork  roles. 
Table  1  therefore  cortl:ain&  nine  separate  (numbered)  cells.     Each  cell  con- 
tains correlations  between  dimensions  of  work  and  nonwork  and  several  cells 
invite  specific  hypotheses  aboiit  the  relationship  between  work  and  nonwork,' 
based  on  the  positive  and  negative  approaches.     Cell  one,  for  example,  explores 
the  relationship  between  degree  of  involvement  in  work  and  degree  of 
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f  ,  ,         'Table  1/,    '      .      '  ■ 

'Cells  Containing  Positive  and  Negative  Hypotheses'  which  link  Work  and" Nonwork 

Nonwork 


Work 


Degree  of 
Involvement 


Types  of 
Activities 


Subjective 
Reactions 
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Degree  of  Involvement 


Types  of  Activities 


Subjective  Reactions 


1 

Mechanisms  for  Positive  Hypothesis 

Inteoratinn 

Personality  type 

Skills  S  abilities 

Cultural  pressures 

f  ' 

Mechanisms  for  Negative  Hypothesis 

Mechanisms  for  Positive  Hypothesis 

'  Tnt'p(ifr;^t"inn 

Personality  type  (preferences) 
Skills  &  abilities 

M^vhanism  for  Negative  Hypothesis 

3 

No  Mechanisms  Cited  for ' 
Positive  Hypothesis 

1 

Mechanisms  for  Negative 

HypQ thesis 

Fixed  sum  of  scarce 
.  resources 

'  Work  as  an  alternative  to 
■    <  traditional  roles 

Fixed  sum  of  scarce  resources 
Uniform  S  stable  preferences ■  , 

Desire  for  variety 

'4 

No  Mechanisms  Cited  for  Positive 
Hypothesis 

Mechanism  for  Negative  Hypothesis 

Mechanisms  for  Positve  Hypothesis 
Integration 

Learned  habits, 
Strong  preferences 

Mechanism^  for  Negative  Hypothesis 

6 

No  Positive  or  Negative 
Hypotheses  ' 

1  ^  

Energy  as  scarce  resource 

■  *                        .  ■                    ,                   ■  ' 

Energy  as  scarce  resource 
Uniform  &  stable  preferences 
Desire  for  variety ^  j 

'  ■  7 

No  Mechanisms  Cited  for  Positive 
.  Hypothesis 

liechanism  for  Negative  Hypothesis  ■ 

8 

V.  \  , 
fe  , 

No 'Positive  or  Negative  Hypotheses 

 n                                                      "    --  '■ 

9 

Mechanisms  for  Positive 
Hypotheses 

Integration  • 
Skills  &  abilities  ■ 
Absence  of  work  problems 
means  family  relation- 
ships unimpaired 
•  .I,' 

'  ko  Mechanisms  Cited  for 
Negative  Hypothesis: 

Unilorin  &  stable  preferences 

}  ' 

.    .       '1  1 

1 

0^  ' 
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involvement  in  nonwork  roles.     Cell  two  concerns  associations  between  degree 
of  Work  involvement  and  types  of  nonwork  activities.     Cell-  three  considers 
connections  between  degree  of  work  involvement  and  reactions  to  nonwork 
roles.  •  Cell  four  correlates  the  types  of  work  activities  undertaken  with 
degree  of  involvement  in  nonwork  roles,  and  so  on. 

/    Th^  present  plan  includes  a  set  of  procedures  for  several  of  the  nine 
ceps:     presenting  the  specific  hypotheses  based  on  the  positive  and  nega- 
^tive  approaches;  spelling^ out  the  causal  mechanisms  behind  each  hypothesis; 
and  reviewing  the  available  correlational  evideiice  that  bears  on  the 
hypotheses. 

Consistent  correlational  patterns  so  generated  raise  the  complex  issue 
of  causal  direction.     Do  the  correlations  support  the  causal  mechanisms 
according  to  which  work  affects  nonwork,  do  they  favor  the  mechanisms  that 
explain  why  nonwork  affects  work,  or  do  they  suggest  th^t  both  causal  direc- 
tions are  operative  simultaneously  (cf.  Brper  &  Locke,  1965 ;  Dumazedier, 
1967;  Kanter,  19771  Kohn  &  Schooler,  1973)?    Although  every  set  of  correla-  . 
tions  raises  the  Issue  oT  causal  direction  anew,  some  general  principles 
may  be  outlined.     Breer  and  Locke  (1965)  and  Meissner  (1971)  point  out  that 
the  work  environment  lacks  the  flexibility  or  malleability  of  nonwork. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  work  and  leisure.    A  worker  rarely  picks  ahd 
chposGs  'among  Jobs  the  way  he  may  among  leisure  activities.     He  cannot 
modify  the  content  of  his  work  the  way  he  can  his  recreation.     Nor  can  he 
quit  his  jpb  as  readily  as  he  can  abandon  a  hobby.     To  the  extent  that  the 
worker  cannot  select  and  shape  his  work  envlronmertt ,  it  becomes  le^s  plaus- 
ible to  attribute  correlations  between  work  and  leisure  to  the  impact  of 
leisure  on  work.     The  causal  connection  between  work  and  family  appears  more 
symmetrical  than  that  between  work  aiVd  leisure.     Family  life  may  make  demands 
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on  Work  which 'the  work  role  must  accommodate,  just  as  work  may  require 
adjustments  in  family  life  (Kanter,  1977)/    Yet,  despite  the  greater  causal 
syiranetry  between  work  and  family,  the  work  experiences  of  employed  people 
prohably  affect  their  family  life  more  than'  the  reverse. 

Empirical  Studies  .  f"^"^ 

■  ;  ■■,  * 

Cill  one  .  .  ' 

.  A3  applied  to  cell  one,  the  positive  approach  predicts  a  positive 

correlation  betVeen  degree  of  involvement  in  the  work  role  and  degrq.e  of 
involvement  in  nonwork  roles.     The  causal  arguments  relevant  here  are  four- 

■  J 

fold-     (1)     Integration,   .Work  and  nonwork  may  be  integrated,  that  is, 
interwoven  or  fused-     Alternatively,  a  sharp  demarcation  may  separate  them 
t   CAldous,  1969;     Goldthorpe<^Lockwood ,  Bechhofer,  &  Piatt,  1969;.    Kelly,  1972; 
Parker,  &  Smith,  1976;     Ridley,  1973;     Salaman,  1974).     Integration  means  that 
a  high  degree  of  involvement  in  work  accompanies  a  high  degree  of  involve- 
ment in  nonwork,  and  vice  versa.     As- a  causal  mechanism  for  the  positive 
approach,  integration  has  at  least  four  distinct  components:^  overlap  of. 
time  (wor.k  and  nonwork  activities  undertaken  simultaneously  or  in  the*  same 
time  period) ;     overlap  of  place  (work  and  nonwork  activities  occur  in  the 
same  location);     overlap  of  people  (work  and  nonwork  activities' undertaken 

with  the  s'ame  people) ;     and  overlap  of  activities  (certain  activities  have 

2 

direct  significance  for  both  work  and  nonwork)-       In  occupational  communi- 
ties — the  clearest  exampl(Eu»of  integration  of  work  and  nonwork — work  rela- 
tionships, activities,  interests  and  valued  permeate  peoples'  lives  off  the 


2 

In  addition  to  contributing  to  integration,  a  potential  mechanism  behind 
the  positive  hypothesis  in  cell  one,  overlap  of  activities  provides  direct 
evidence  for  the  positive  hypothesis  in  cell  five  (to  be  discussed  shortly). 
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job.     Members  of  such  communities  choose  many  of  thpir  friends  from  withivi 
,  their  occupations,  carry  their  work  activities  and  interests  into  their'  , 
•     3,eisu^e.  belong  to  work-related  cl^ubs  and  societies,  an^'defihe  th^ins^lves 
largely  in    terms  of  their  occupational  role  (Seaman,  1974).     (2)  Person- 
ality type.     Consistent  with  the  literature  on  the  Type  A  personality 
(Rosenman,  Friedman,  Straus,  Jenkins,  Zyzanski;"  and  Wurm,  1970;  Rosenman., 
Friedman,  Straus,  Wurm,  Jenkins,  Messinger-,  Kositchek,  Hahn,  &  Werthessen, 
1966)  is  the  notion  that  certain  people  have  a  general  disposition  to 
become  heavily  involved  in  all  activities,  including  wbtk-related  as  wdll     "  1 
■  other  ones.     (3)  Skillg  &  abilities.      'Workers  heavily ' involved  in  their  ' 

jots  may  acquire  skills  and  abilities,  especially  social  skills,  that 
facilitate  their  involvement  in  nonwork  activities  (Hagedorn  &  Labovitz, 
:       1968;     Meissner,  1971).     Alternatively,  a'^similar  but  reversed  causal  arrow 
may  run  from  skills  and  abilities  acquired  in  nonwork  roles;  to  the  work 
environment.     (4)  Cultural  pressures.     Certain  segments  of  the  working 
•..population  (e.g.,  corporate  fejcecutives) ;  may  experience  pressures*  to  become 
involved  in  social  'pna  political  activities  as ^w^ll  as  work  responsibilities 
(Levinson,  Price,  .Munden^  Mandl,  &  Solley,  1962)v        '    .  '  /      -  . 

^  /^^^  scholarly-  literature  has  exhibited  limited  interest  in  the  .positive 

hypothesis  in  cell  one.     Lipset,  Trow,  &  Coleman  (1956)  reviewed  some  of  the    ..  - 
structural  conditions  of  printers'  jobs  that,  they  believed,  integrated 
.  work  ^and\^onwork  activities  in  thfe  printers '  occupational' community .     They    '    '  ■ 
suggested  that  interest  -in  the  work  sphere  generalized  to  work-related  but 
off-the-Job  political  activity,  namely,  involvement  in  trade  union  activi- 
ties.    According  tQ  Allardt  (1976),  Seppanen  (1958)  obtained  an  empirical 
result  along  similar  lines  In  a  Finnish  study:    workers  highly  involved 
in  their  work  (i.e.,  those  desiring  to  improve  occupational  skills,  unwil- 

o  '*  •  .  '  ■  812 
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ling  to.  change  factories,  apt  to  make  sugigesrians)  proved  particularly 


c 

active  in  the  unions.     As  regards  off/^the-job  VoUtic^l  activities  withgut 
work  ties,.  Lipsitz  (1964)  selected  small  samples  of  three  occupational 
groiips  at  a  unionized  assembly  piant^ii-ri  New  Jersey^:     semi-skilled  assembly-r 
line  workers  (N=1.2)  whp  scored  very  low  on  degree  of  work  involvement 
(91%'WQdld  have  left  thelir  present  jobs  if  possible);  semi-skilled  repair, 
relief,  and  utility  workers  (N=14)  who  scored  fairly  low  on  involveme^nt 
(71%  would  have  left);  and  skilled 'maintenance  workers  (N=15)  who  exhibited 
high  Involvement  (only  27%  would  have  left).     The  three  occupational  groups, 
Lipsitz  reported,  scarcely  differed  at ^11  on  a  variety  of  measures  of  extent 
of  political  participation  (voting,  discussion  of  politics,  and  interest  in 
political  affairs)  but  the  ju|Mi|^a^le  sizes  limit  the  significance  of 
his  study.  ^^^W||p. 

T\\^  negative  hypothesis  in  cell^one,   in  contrast ,  has  -received  very 
extensive  attention  in  the  literature.     According  to  its  most  obvious  formu- 
lation,  the  more  time ,  energy,  and  money  devoted  to  work  activities,  the  less 
these  resources  are  available  for  off-the-job  activities  (e.g.,  Clark,  Nye 
and  Gefcas,  1977;  Hammond,  1954).     In  short,  such  resources ,  add  to  a  fixed 
gum,  and  work  and  nonwork  act  as  mutually  exclusive  alternatives  vying  for 
the  allocation  of  scarce  resources.     While  the  argument  about  resources 
has  general  applicability  for  thCrtJ^gative  hypothesis,  its  formulation  often 
differs*  for  the  se;jces^.     The  arguy\ent;  fgr  men  stresses  that  heavy  involvement  , 
in  the  work  role  may  preclude  or  at  least  diminish  participation  itv  family 
and  leisure  activities.     Discussions  o^  women  emphasizagthat  major  £,amily 
commitments  often  conflict  with  Job  demands,  thus  forcing  women  either*, 
partially  or  completely  out  of  the  lAor  force  on,  failing  that,  forcing  upon 
them  hard  personal'  decisions  as  to  which  set  of  role  demands  takes  priority 
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■  (Bdilyn,  1970;^Cummlng,  Lazer  and  ChiJ^olm,    1975;    Saf ilios-Rothschild , 

Much  of  the  literature  on  women  also  emphasizes  that  the  incom-  '^^-^ 
pa^ibility  of  work  and  nonwork  roles  applies  particularly  during  those  * 
^  por.tions  of  the  life-cycle  when  family  roles  make  their  maximum  demands, 
'  '  that  Is,  i^hen  young  children'  (especially    preschoolers)  need  constant 
attention  at  home  (Harry,  1976;  Meissner,  Humphreys,  Meis  &  Scheu ,  1975). 

Meissner  (1971)  suggested  another  possible  mechanism  behind  the  ' 
negative  hypothesis  in  cell  one.     People,  he  claimed,  have  relatively  uni- 
form  a\l^^able  preferences  for  levels  (and  types)  of  activity, and  involve-  , 
.   ment;  their  preferences  have. lower  and  upper  bounds;  and  their  preferences 
apply  across  major  domains  of  activ^:ty  and  in  the  relatively  short  rim.  * 
Thus,  what  people  get  front  their  experienc^at  wdrk  they  do  not  need  to  seek 
outside  of  work,  and,   likewise,   the  reverse  (Grubb , » 1975 ;  Hammond,  1954; 
=^tot thews  &  Abu-r^Laban,  1959). 

Available  empirical  data  have  not  adequately  explored  the  negative 
■hypothesis  in  cell  one.     The  methodologies  in  relevant  studies  have 
frequently,   though  unnecessarily,  presupposed  the  accuracy  of  the  negative 
hypothesis  (cf.  examples  .of  measures  in  Haavio-Mannila,   1971;  Parker  , 
1965;  ,Spreit2er  &  Snyder,  1974).     The  approach  based  on  time  budgets  (e.g. 
,  Nelander,  1971),  for  example,  has  divided  the  hours  of  a  day  (or  week),  into  a 
segment  associated  with  work' and  segments  associated  with  leisure  activities^ 
family  roles,  rest,  etq.     The  time  budget  has  Aius  built  inanegative  relation- 
ship between  the  amount  o^  time  allotted  to  work: and  the  Amount  allotted'  to  ' 
all  nonwork  activities,  but  not  between  time  allo.tted  to  work  and  time 
allotted  to  particular  nonwork  roles.     Studies 'by  Walker  and  colleaguoK 

(Walker.  &  Gauger,  1973;  Walker  and  Woo<js,  .1976)  obtained  negative  associations 

■   ■■  ■    I , ,      .,  '    •  ■ 
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;>'•  .  ;?P^^g  hust.^nds  b€^tweeh..;t>aur,§  einployed  and.  hours.^  deiJK)tedwto  household  t^'^Ics 
and  to  parental  role  activity.     Yet  other  recent  sCudie^  by  (Jlark  "and;  his 
colleagues  (Clark  &  Gecas,  1977;  Clark  et  al> ,  1977)  found  no  significant 
relationship  between  hbsband' s  time  in  the  work  role  and  degree  of  partici- 
pation in  three  family  roles  '(housekeeping,    [marital]   thera'peutic,  and  child 
,  ;    socialization).     Husbands'  work  ftme,  however,  did  have  a  significantly  . 
negative  effect  on  two  other  family/^.oles,  recreation  with  spouse,  and 
childcare.     Other  studies  have  r'^cjuired  forced  choices  between  indicators, 
of  work  and  nonwork  involvement ,  for  example.  Dub in ' s  investigation^  of 
whether  or  not  work  is  a  central  lif e^interest  (e.g.,  Dubin,  1956).  With 
;   few  exceptions,  available  studies  have  failed  to  select  criteria  of  degree 
9     .of  involvement  (e.g.,  levei^ls^^of  energy,  number  of -organizational  affiliations, 
etc..)  that"  have  made  the ;  negative  hypothesis  in  cell  one  a'^genuine  and 
interesting  issue.     As  to     exceptions;      Grubb  (1975)  related  an  eight- 
d,tem  measure  of .  degree  of  work  involvement   (labeled. affective  boredom)  to 
nine  aingl^item  measures  of  recreational  participation  (boating,  camping, 
outdoor  swimming,  golf,  et<:.)-     Respondents  had  previously' character  ized 
these  nine  specif ic  activities  as  more  stimulating  than  their  Jobs.  Based 

,      "  on  ^  sample  of  hburly-paid  production  workers  froni  four  auto-assembly 

■         .  .  ■*  .  "    •    .  ■ 

plants,  Grubb  found  no  clear  evidence  of  the  expected  negative  relation- 

i  ,- 

ship ^between  degree  of  work  involvomenf "and  participation  In  a  series  of  ' 
favorite  ^leisure  activities/ 

Cell  two   :     '  ' 

As  notfcd  'ear^ljlll^r,  cell  two  coilctirns  the  reiatlonHhlp  betwec^u  degree  ^ 
of  work  invdlvement  and 'types  of  nonwork  activities.     The  positive  approach 
suggests  the  hypothesis  that  more  involved  workers  will  choQse  leisure 


activities' similar  to  or  related  to  their  work.     It  gains  theoretical  ' 

>  ^  .     ^  •  - 

'support  from  three  of  the  positive  mechantsiSfe  in  cell  one:     integf^cldn;  fl  V 

■         .  ,  ;    ,  .  .  ,  •  .■  '■■■  ^     '■  .  ■  )•  • 

personality  type  (those  Inclined  to  become  highly  involved  in  work  allow  ; 

,:<t:Jie  work  role  , to  dictate ,  their  selectlbn  of  nonwork  activitieg)  ,  and  skills 

>  and  abilities  acquired.     Parker  (1965)  championed  .  the  positive  hypoth^^fls 

,  in  his  study  of  ^hree  occupatioijs :     bank  employees youth  employment  officers, 

and  child  care  officers.     Rased  on  a  rtieasure  of  deereeof  intrinsi(^yinvolve- 

ment  in  occupation  (vl?.. ,  choice  "b£  *game/slmilar,  versus  dif  fetent  occupation 

/Regardless  of  money),  Parker  ranked  bank  workers  low  (61%  would  havd  chosen 

a  different  occupation) ,  youth --employmerit  perst)i)nel  faitly  high  (20%)  and 

child  care  officers  very  hiigh  (10%^  .  .  Parker's  data  prqyidi^d. clear  support  - 

^f  or  the  positive  hypothesi^-    Hlfeh  on^degree  of  Involvement ,  youth  emplpy- 

ment  and  child  care  officers  frequently  engaged  In  work-related  forms /bf 


leisure;  wherqfjs  bfink  officers^   low  on  involvement,  g'ienernlly  selected  ' 
leisure  activities  completely  different  from  and  unconnected  with . their  work , 
No  discussions  have  appeared  to  dat%  on  the  riegative  hypothesis  thatr  highly 
involved  workers . will  pursue  leisure  activities  that  dif fer  sharply  from 
their  occupational  responsibilities,  although  a  desire  for  variety  in 
activitioH  seems  a  plausible  consideration  here.  :: 

.  I      ■      ■  ■  ■• .  . 

Cell  thi^iie  .    .  . 

..    *  '  '.  A. 

Cell  three  expl'proH  the  re latlonsliljiEibctween  degree  of  work  involve- 
ment  and  reactions  to  nonwork  activities.     According  to  the  relevant  posi- 
tive  .hypothesis  /  extensive  work  in^volvement  induces  a  f  avorabl^reaction  to 
leisure  and  fami ly  , .  Whereas  the  negative  -  hypothesis  posits  thaBU^igh  work 
involvement  creates  dlbsa^i^action  with  off-the-Job  actlvitie»>e^uis^^ 
of  inauf flcientl^tlme  tmd  jmrgy  available^  (fixed  sum  of  scarce »4fi^^[ifcd8). 


The  reverse  causal  direction  whereby  subjective  reactions  to  leisure  and 
family  affect  involvement  in  work  is'  also  a  plausible  possibility.  Based 
on  a  sample  of  cpllege-educated  British  couples,  Rapoport,  Rapopq^t  & 
Thiessen  (1974)  found  that  husbands  with  a  high  degree  of  work  involvement 
(l^e.,  those  who  reported  more  satisfaction  from  career  than  from  family) 
enjoyed  leisure  activities  less  than  did  husbands  yho  were  f amily-oriented 
(no  significance  tests  used). 

In  line  with ^ the  notion  of  scarce  rpsourcefl,  especially  time  and  energy 
the  negative  hypothesis  gains  plausibility  in  the  case  of  working  wives. 
Extensive  involvement  in  the  work  role  mly  arouse  anxiety  and  guilt  regard- 
ing their  performance  in  traditional  family  roles.    Alternatively,  wives 
dissatisfied  with  their  traditional  roles  may  seek  greater  involvement  in 
work  (work  as  an  alternative  to  traditional  roles) .    As  regards  relevant 
empirical  studies,  Haavio-Mannila  (1971)  used  a  sample  of  employed  wives 
from  Helsinki,  Finland,  to  test  the  relationship  between  degree  of  work 
involvement  (seven  noneconomic  reasons  for  employment)  and  satisfaction  with 
leisure,  family  and  spouse.    Whereas  satisfaction  with  leisure  bore  no  rela- 
tionship to  degree  of  involvement,  satisfaction  with  family  and  with  spouse 
both  correlated  negatively  and,  in  several  cases ,  significantly ,  with  non- 
economic  motives  for  working.     Ridley  (1973)  studied  the  relationship 
between  job  involvement  (time  devoted  to  occupational  role  performance  in 
excess  of  the  normal  work  day)  and  marital  adjustment  (a  nine-item  scale) 
among  a  sample  from  Florida  of  married  female  school  tea^ihers  and  their 
husbands.    Despite  several  slight  trer^ds  towards  a  negative  association, 
Ridley  obtained  no  significant  relationship  among  either  the  teachers  or 
their  husbax^ds.  > 

^  ■  ■ 
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Two  studies  have  investigated  the  relationship  between  degree  of 
involvement  in  work  and  reaction  to  the  household  role.    Based  on  a  sample, 
of  young,  working  Austrian  women,  Haller  and  Rosenmayr  (1971)  reported 
significantly  negative  associations  between  percent  who  wishJd  to  continue 
working  and  satisfaction  with  the  household  role.     Similarly,  Shea,  Spitz, 
Zeller  and  AssoClatejB  (1970)  found  that,  for  a  national  probability  sample 
of  women  aged  30-44,  employed  white  women  who  disliked  housekeeping  activi- 
ties  exhibited  a  stronger  propensity  to  be  in  the  labor  force.    The  relation- 
ship did  not  hold,  however,  among  the  black  women  in  their  sample.  Since, 

*  ■       ■   "  ( 

to  a  limited  degree,  women  may  view  paid  work  as  an  alternative  to  house- 
work, those  who  dislike  housework  will  prefer  greater  involvement  in  the 
occupational  role.  ^ 

Cell  four 

Cell  four  introduces  the  correlations  involving  types  of  work  activities 
and  degree  of  nonwork  involvement.     Again  appealing  to  the  notion  of  scarce 
resources,  particularly  energy,  the  negative  hypothesis  in  this  cell  links 
the  extent  to  which  the  job  makes  heavy  (and  fatiguing)  demands  to  a  low 
degree  of  involvement  in  nonwork  activities;  the  positive  hypothesis  pro- 
poses the^everse  linkage.     The  available  evidence  on  work  and  leisure 
slightly  favors  the  negative  hypothesis.     Larrue  (19,05^  detected  no  clearcut 
association  between  the  level  of  fatigue  induced  by  jobs  among  metal  workers 
ir*  Toulouse  and  the  extent  of  their  involvement  in  a  variety  of  leisure 
activities,  though  two  activities  were  more  frequent  among  the  fatigued 
workers:     going  to  the  movies,  and  going  out  into  the  country.  Luncjahl 
(1971)  noted  that  employees  in  heavy  and  fatiguing  jobs  participated  in 
fewer        sure  activities,  especially  cultural  and  intellectual  activities. 
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Cell  five 

Cell  five  concerns  the  widely  discussed  relationship  between  types  of 
,work  and  nonwork  activities.    The  positive  hypothesis  predicts  that  workers 
chooiie  nonwork  activities  that  match  In  character  what  they  do  on  their 
Jobs.    A  number  of  possible  causal  mechanisms  suppott  the  positive  hypo- 
thesis.    Integration  of  work  and  nonwork  Is  clearly  one  relevant  mechd>*lm. 
Similarly,  skills  and  abilities  acquired  during  work  activities  may  facili- 
tate similar  behavior  off  thfe  job,  and  vice  versa.    Breer  and  Locke  (1965)  ^ 
have  emphasized  that  behavlora;i  patterns  learned  and  rewarded  on  the  job 
(I.e.,  learned  habits)  generalize  to  nonwo'l^actlvltles ,  especially  when  based 
^n  many  years  of  job  experience '(cf.  Burch's  [1969]  discussion  of  "force  of 
habit") .     Strong  preferences  among  workers  for  certain  types  of  activities  als 
underlie  the  positive  hypothesis.    These  proposed  mechanisms  behind  the  posi- 
tive hypothesis  In  cell  five — Integration,  skills  and  abilities,  habits,  and 
strong  prefelrencea- — may  generate  different  results  depending  on  whether  non- 
work  activities  primarily  Involve  leisure  or  family  life. 

As  regards  w6rk  and  leisure,  Meissner  (1971)  tested  the  positive 
hypothesis  on  a  sample  of  206  fhale,  Canadian,  nonsupervlsory  workers 
employed  In  the  forest  Industry  and  located  In  a  small  factory  town  on 
Vancouver  Island.     He  focused  on  jobs  that  Inhibited  autonomy  via  technical 
constraints (viz. ,  machine  pacing,  spatial  confinement,  task  dependence,  and  - 
type  of  work)  and  also  on  those  that  precluded  the  development  of  social 
skills  through  opportunities  for  social  Interaction,     though  he  used  no 
tests  of  statistical  significance,  Meissner  found.  In  line  with  the  posi- 
tive hypothesis,  that  jobs  that  ii^sed  technical  constraints^r  social 
Isolation  at  work  were  negatively  associated  with  leisure  activities  which 
required  Initiative,  planning,  decision-making  and  coordination  (e.g., 
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participation  In  voluntary^rganlzatlons)  .    He  likewise  found  that  jobs  , 
which^Precluded  social  Interaction  at  work  also  related  negatively  to 
''aotlable  activities  off  the  Job  that  took' place  outside  an  organizational 
context  (e.g.,  visiting,  tallc.dLng,  beer  drinking,  ajid  going  for  family  * 
outings).  ■         "  ' 

*  ' 

Also  in  line  with  the  positive  hypothesis,  yet  based  on  data  at  an 
aggregate  as  opposed  to  an  individual  level,  Hagedorn  and  Labovitz  (1968) 
noted  that  members  of  occupations  that  promoted  leadership  skills  (per- 
centage of  all  lower-status  contacts  required  by  the  work  role)  scored 
higher  on  two  types  of  social  involvement  off  the  job:     -belonging  to,  and 
participating  in,  community  associations.    Surprisingly,  however,  they 
also  found  that  members  of  occupations  that  precluded  social  interaction 
on  the  job  (percentage  of  work  contacts  that-occurred  infrequently)  joined 
and  particippated  in  community  associations  more  frequeatly. 


The  empirical  studies-relating  work  activities  to  family  activiti 


es 
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are  more  suggestive  than  definitive  in  their  support  of  the  positive 

hypothesis.  ^  Several  investigations   (e.g.,  Aberle  &  Naegele,  1952;  Miller 

&  Swanson,  1958)   have  reported  that  parents  adopted  approaches  to  child-  / 

^  rearing  that  were  consistent  with  the  values  propagated  in  the  father's 
work  environment,   such  as  competitivene^  and  aggressiveness.     Yet  these 

^  studies  .have  contained  little  or  no  hard  evidence  of  behavioral  parallels 
between  a  father's  activities  at  work  and-  at  home.     A  reversed  version  of 
the  positive  hypothesis  has  special  significance  for  working  women.  The 
typically  female  occupations   (e.g.,  school  teacher,  social  worker,' nurse, 
secretary)   call  for  the  same  types  of  nurturant,  supportive  and  interpersonal 
behavior  that  women  regularly  perform  in  their  traditional     family  roles 
(Bailyn,  1964;  Kanter,  1977).     Traditional  female  socialization  and  role  ^ 
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experiences  may  thus  facilitate  performance  in  these  sex-typical  occupations, 
In  ^k- more  pessimistic  vein,  Agassi  (1975,  p.  292)  has  commented  on  the 
further  parallel  between  paid  eiqployment  and  houseworl^  for 'many  wives: 
"the  domestic  role  demands  very  little  intellectual  exercise,  so 
dp  most  women's  jobs;  domestic  work  requires  a  lot  of  routine 
and  repetition,  women's  jobs  are  the  most  repetitious  in  the  labor 

V  ... 

market;  the  housewife's  products  are  without  permanence,  women  are 
concentrate^!  jln  the  production  of  nondurables ;  domestic  work  consists 
largely  of  personal  cleaning  and  feeding  services,  women  are  concen- 
trated in  cleaning  and  feeding  jobs;  housewives  suffer  from  lack  of 
achievement  and  recognition,  most  women's  jobs  lead  nowhere." 
Few  studies  have  empirically  supported  the  negative  hypothesis  that 
workers  choose  lei^re  activities  that  differ  from  their  work  life, 
although  three  of  the 'mechanisms  cited  earlier  apply  here:     energy  as  a 
scarce  resource,  uniform  and  stable  preferv  ind  a  desire  for  ^variety,  in 

?i6nquantitative  and  impressionistic  report  of  interviews  with  white-  and 
biue-collar  workers,  for  example,  Gardell  (#976)  stressed  that  physically 
and  infentally  fatiguing  jobs  often  permitted  only  passive  pursuits  (watch- 
ing television,  skimming  newspapers)  aijd  domestic  types' of  leisure 
(puttering  about  the  home)  which  sometimes  had  to  be  preceded  by  a  period 
of  recovery  from  a  strenuous  j^^ork  day.  \^ 

Cell  six 

Cell  six  connects  types  of  work  behaviors  and  reactions  to  nonwork 
activities,  but  the  general  positive  and  negative  approaches  do  not  suggest 
any  specific  hypotheses  pertaining  to  this  cell. 
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Cell  s^en  * 

Cell  seven  co|npares  reactions  to  work  with  degree  of  nonwork  involve 
meat.     Its  positive  hypothesis  joins  favorable  wo^  reactions  to^extensiye 
nonwork  involvement;     its  negative  hypothesis  does  the  opposite.  Meissner 
(1971)  has  conveniently  suikarized  three  relevant  noriAmerican  studies 
(Larrue,  1965;    Haphart,  1964;     Seeman,  1967).  all  of  which  supported  tUe 
null  rather  thdn  the  positive  hypothesis.     Larrue  (1965)  who  investigated  ' 
the  leisure  of  metal  workers  In  Toulouse  reported  no  significant  relatSn- 
ship  hretween  work  satisfaction  and  degree  of  involvement  in  a  series  of  ' 
Iqisure  activities.    While  not  a  quantitative  report,  Hanhart's  (1964) 
study  of  workers  in  Zurich  sugg^ste^  that  there  was  no  association  between 
work  satisfaction  and  a  series  of  leisure  pursuits  although  dissatisfied  ' 
workers  did  appear  to  go  to  the  movies  more  frequently.     Too  recent  to 
be  included' in  Meissner 's  review,  Grubb's  (1975),  investigatioh  of  auto 
workers  produced  no  clearcut,  linear  relationship  between  a  three-item 
measure  of  (cognitive)  boredom' and  participation  in  recreational  activities 
described  by  respondents  as  more  stimulating  than  their  jobs!  Seeman 
(1967)  found  for  a  sample  of  male  Swedish  workers  no  connection  between 
a  scale  of  work  alienation  (also,  interpretable  as  an  inverse  measure  of 
degree  of  job  involvement)  and  extent  of  political  knowledge. 

One  of  the  causal  rjechanisms  cited  earlier,  uniform    and  stable 
preferences,  supports  tlW  negative  hypothesis.     If  workers  satisfy  their  major 
needs  at  work,  that  is,  they  will  not  be  motivated  to  seek  additional  gratifi- 
cations via  extensive  involvement  in  nonwork  roles.    At  least  one  study 
has  supported  the  negati,ye  hypothesis.     In  the  city  of  Kuwait  (then  a 


restrictive  environment  for  foreign  professionals),  Matthews  and  Abu-Lab an 

■         ■     .       •       '  .        <•      ,  ^  " .'  ■ 

(1959)  found  that  male  primary  school  teachers  from  overseas  who  were 

.       ■     •  '^t 
satisfied  with  their  Jobs  engaged  in  fewer  different  leisure  pursuits 

.       .  .  ■        ,  ^  - 

and  spent  l^ss  time  on  laisure  than  those  dissatisfied* 
Cell  eigAt 

Cell  eigh^  correlates  reactions  to  work  with  types  of  nonwork 
activities,  although  the  entries  in  this  cell  cannot  be  conveniently 
subsumed  under  positive,  negative,  or  null  hypotheses.    A  common  idea 
in  the  literature  is  that  certain  types  of  leisure  are  typically  a 
response  to  a' highly  frustrating  work  environment.    Wilensky  (1960), 
for  example,  has  ^proposed  that  dissdtisf;action  with  work  exhibits  two  . 
major*  off-the-job  correlates:     individuation,  a  solitary  life-style 
without  significant  interpersonal  contacts  on  or  off  the  job,  and  one 
that  translates  into  apathy   (eating  and  drinking  alone,  passive 
spectatorship)  or  explosive  aggression   (fighting,   law  violation);  and 
family-home  localism,  a  habitual  withdrawal  into  the  narrow  circle  of 
kinfolk  and  friends,  which  excludes  ties  with  the  larger  society. 
Similarly,  Bacon   (1975)  reviewed  types  of  leisure  that  various  authors 
have  linked  to  a  frustrated  and  alienated  response  to  work:  obsessive 
preoccupation  with  false  consumer  needs   (Gprz,   1965);  passive,  home- 
centered,  idle  amusement  (Baran  &  Sweezy,  19.66);  explosiveness  or  violence 
(e.g.,   intemperance,   sexual  licence,  dangerous  driving,  aggression  against 
minority  groups) .  - 

Yet  in  his  . empirical'  survey  of  male  workers  in  an  English  community, 
Bacon  found  no  relationship  between  job  alienation   (or  dissatisfaction) 
and  any  of  the  following:     level  of  material  prosperity   (e.g.,  ownership 
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■of  house,  car,  washing^^chine,  refrigerator,  etc.)  or  materia^iT^i^itidh 
"(desire  for  same)?  degiiro  of  physically  passive/hoirte-centered  leisure 
..  (e.g.  ,  listening  to  th,Q:radio,  watching  television, .  reading,  resting) 
versus  autonomous/creative  leisure  (hobbies ,  ■  visiting  .pubs  or  churches,  ,, 
pl^iylng  bingo,  qrmotoring  for  pleasure)  .     Though  he  did  not  present 
_  his  results  in  quantitative  form,  Hanhart  (196A).  detected  no  relation- 
|.    ship  between  work  satisfaction  and  visiting,  club  meiinbership ,  participatio 
■  in  active  sports  events,  attendance  at  sports  events,  or  listening  to  the 
radio;  but  work  satisfaction  did  appear  to  relate  negatively  to  movie- 
going.     'In  a  quantitatj.ve  study,   Larrue   (1965)   likewise  obtained-  no  ' 
association  between  job  satisfaction  and  involvement  in  five  types  of 
leisure,  activities    (viz.,   reading,  handwork,   spectator  sports,  movies,  ■ 
and  trips  to  the  country).     In  their  study  of  teachers  in  Kuwait,,  si.rdlarj 
Matthews  &  Abu-Laban   (1939)  detected  no  sicnificant  dlffj-rence  in  joo 
satisfaction  between  those  who  participated  in  leisure  activities  with  a 
group  of  others  and  those  who  participated  alone.     Nor  did  a  difference  in 
satisfaction  emerge  between  those  who  selected  leisure  activities  that 
emphasize^  communication  and  t^ose  who  opted  for  other  types  of  recreation. 

Cell  nine 

~     '   f 

Cell  nine,   the  final  cell,   tests  whether  the  relationship  between 
reactions  to  work  and  nonwork  roles  is  positive  or  negative.  Consistent 

with  the  positive  hypothesis  regarding  work  and  leisure  and  thus  with  the 

■  ,.     /  ■     .   ■         ■  ^ 

mechanisms  of  integration  and  skills  and  abilities >  Kornhauser's  (1965) 
survey  of  male  Detroit  factory  workers  obtained  positive  tetrachoric 
correlations  between  job  satisfaction  and  satisfaction  with  leisure  (0.26), 
and  community  (0.32).     Haavio-Mannila' s  (1971)  Finnish  study  included 


employed  men  in  addition  to  the  married  employed  women  discussed  earlier. 
RegrettfTbly,  her  measure  of  satisfaction  with  wbrk^  included  housework 
as  well  a^  paid  employm\^t.     Satisfaction  with  work,   she  found,  correlated  ^ 
^positively  and  significantly  with  satisfaction  with  leisure,   for  two  groups 
(unmarried  men  and  married  women)  but  not  for  two  others   (married  men  and 
unmarried  women).     Campbell ,  Converse  and  Rodgers   (1976)   reported  posi- 
tive correlations  frpm  a  1971  national  sample  between  work  satisfaction 
and  satisfaction  with  leisure   (i.e.,  how  spare  time  was  spent)   and  friend- 
ship.    They,   too,   treated  housework  as  work  for  some  of  the  women  in  their 
sample.     London,  Crandall  and  Seals   (1977)   noted  that  for  a"  i972  national 
sample,  of  American  adults  correlations  between  items  measuring  job  satis-. 
faction  and  those  measuring  satisfaction  with  leisure  ranged  from  0.01  to 
0.28,  with  a  median  of  cyTT^ .    .  The  strongest  correlations  v/ere  between  satis 
faction  with  coworkers  anS^satisfaction  with  social  life  off  the  job;  the 
weakest  linked  satisfaction  with  financial  aspects  and  physical  working 
conditions  on  th'e  job  to  satisfaction  with  organizations  belonged  to  off 
the  job.     London  et  al.  argued,  however,'  that  shared  methods,  variance  may 
have  accounted  for  these  positive  correlations. 

Kemper  and  Reichler   (1976)   spelled  out  several  plausible  reasons  why 
favorable  reactions  to  marital  and  family  roles  among  men  might  accompany 
high  levels  of  job  satisfaction.     They  noted  that  the  husband  satisfied 
with  his  work  does  not  bring  his  troubles  home  to  burden  his  wife  and 
family;  his  positive  frame  of  mind  makes  him  more  receptive  to  their  needs; 
his  achievements  at  work  add  to  their  admiration  for  him.     Based  on  col- 
lege students'  reports  of  their  parents,  Kemper  and  Reichler *s  own  study 
found  significantly  positive  correlations  between  the  father's  intrinsic 
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job  s^tisfdctioA.  (wdrk- wis  meaningful/important,  enjoyed  work/liked  to 
taik- about  it),  and  h'is  „«rital.  satisfaction,  but  no  relationship  between 
his, satisfaction  with .e^trinsifc  aspects  of  the  job  (income,'  recognition) 
^nd  his  marital  satisfaction/   Separate  studies  by  Bfadbufrn  and  Caplovitz 
(1965),:Renne  (19 7t))  ,  Haavio-Manriila  (1971)  ,  and.Rldley  (1973)  all  found  that  huJ 
bands  dissatisfied  with  their  jobs  registered  lower  levels  of  marital  adjustment 
And  satisfaction  with  job  and  with  family  life  pioved  positively  associa- 
ted in  several  studies :     Kornhauser   (19 56) .husbands  only ;  Haavio-Mannila 
•  (1971) ,   significant  correlations  for  both  married  and  unmarried  men;  and 
Campbell  etal.    (1976),  Sample  included  both  sexes. 

.>       Yet  data  on  reactions  to,  work  and 'family  roles  among'  women  suggest 
a- more  complicated  pattern.     Renne,  (I&70)  reported  that  satisfaction  witji  , 
job  and  with  marriage  were  positively  related  among  wiv^s,  though  riot 
as  consistently  as  among  husbands,  (no  significance  tests  used).  In 
Ridley's   (1973)  study  of  married  female  school  teachers,  he  obtained 
zero  association  between  job  satisfaction  and  marital  adjustment.  For 
three  subgroups  (wives  with  school  aged  children;  those  whose  husbands 
had  education  that  was  equal  to  or  less  than  theirs;  and  1:hose  whose 
husbands  belonged  to  a  semiprofessiorial  occupation),  however,  the  associa- 
tion was  significantly  positive.     Haavio-Mannila 's  (1971)  study  produ'^I 
positive  and  significant  correlations  between  work  satisfaction  and 
satisfaction  with  family  among  married  but  not  unmarried  women;  yet  no 
significant  correlation  emerged  between  satisfaction  with  work  and  with 
marriage  (relationship  to  spouse)  among  married  women. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions  ^!  • 

■    :  ^     .    V   .  '       '      "  ' 

As  noted,  the  specific  hypotheses  reviiewed  hferewere  drawn  from  two 
gene.ral  approaches  to  the  relationship  between  work  and  nonwork  roles: 
^  popltlve  approach  that  stressed  the  similarity  of  work  and  nonwork,  and 
a  negative  one  that  emphasized  their  dissimilarity,    "the  two  general 
approaches  suggested  specific  positive  and  negative  Hypotheses  for  some 
of  the  nine  cells  in  Table  1.     For  cells  one,  fiv-e,  and  nine,  the  general 
notions  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  logically  implied  positive  and  - 
negative  correlations,  respectively,  between  work  and  nonwork  roles  aS 
regards  three  role-related  concepts:     degree  of  role  involvement,  types  / 
of  role  activities,  and  subj.ective  role  reactions- 
Several  other  cells  contained  equally  interesting  hypotheses  which 
were  also  labeled  positive  and  negative  even  though  they  cbuld  not  be 
derived  from  the  notions  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  without  additional 
assumptions  or  qualifications.     For  example,  in  cells  three  and  seven,  '  , 
which  concerned  degree  of  involvement  in  the  work  role  and  subjective 
reactions  to  nonwork  roles  (and  vice  versa)  ,^  the'  derivations  of  the  specific 
hypotheses  required  the  further  assumption  that  a  high  |||^gree  of  role 
involvement  and  favorable  role  reactions  both  reflected  a  positive  role 
orientation.     As  regards  cell  four  (types'  of  work  activities  and  degree 
of  nonwork  involvement),  one  dimension  of  wdrk  activities  (viz.,  whether 
work  was  heavy  and  tiring)  was  treated  as  a  proxy-  for  degree  of  work 
involvement  sp  that  the « argument  a€'out  scarce  resources  could  be  invoked 
as  in  cell  one  (i,e.,  heavy  work  discourages  a  high  degree  of  nonwork 
involvement).     Cell  two  required  a  more  tenuous  derivation.     The  positive 
prediction  that. a  high  degree  df  work  involvement  elicits  work-related 
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.off--joh  behaviors  assun^ed,  that  the  similarlty^etween  work  and  honwork  . 
\  was  conditional  upon  a  high  degree  of  work  involvement  rather  ' than  being 
universal.    Virtually  the  same  hypothesis  could  have  been  derived  by  an 
alternative,  though  ^ equally  tenuous,  route "^volving  cell  ^five.  Specifical 
ly,  th^tjppsitive  jirediction  in  cell  five  (viz.,  that  similar  behaviors 
are  extipited'^pn  and  off  the  job)  could  have  been  arbitrarily  restricted 
to  workers  with  a  high  degree  of  work  involvement.     Cells  six  and  eight, 
finally,  ciontained  no  specific  predictions  derivable  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from-  the  notions  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity. 

The  main  inference  to  be  drawn  here  is  that  the  r\otions  of  similarity 
and  dissimilarity  as  applied  tq  work  arid  nonwork  roles  generated  a  number 
of  specific  positive  and  negative  hypotheses,  some  derived  directly, 
others  just  as  interesting  but  requiring  additional  assumption^  or  qual- 
ifications.    Since  the  specific  hypotheses  ir>  the  various  cellfe  differed 
considerably,   the  evidence  relevant  to  each  hypothesis  should  be  evaluated 
separateXy- 

Thus,  the  many  foregoing  empirical  tests  of  the  .positive  and  negative 

hypotheses  call  for  a  qareful  summary  of  tKe.  literature  on  a  ce^l  by  cell 

basis.  .  From  a  methodological  standpoint,  a  lafge  number  of  the  studies 

contained  major  weaknesses:     few  took  into  account^ the  resources  needed 

for  nonwork  activities;  few  imposed  other  secondary  controls  on  the  rela-- 

tionship  between  work  knd  nonwork;  few  explored  such  measurement  problem^ 

« 

as  shared  method  variancej  and  several  of  th6  studies  used  measures  whose 
cat^egorlzation  as  degree  of  role  involvement,  types  of  role  d^tivities, 
or  subjective  tole  reactions,  raised  ambiguit|<tti^Perhaps  partly  because 


of  methodological  problems,  the  overall  empirical  pattern  was  not  consis-- 
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tent  ahd  th^refiore ,con£drmed  more  cldsely  to  the  segmentation  argument 
(null  hypothesis)  than  to  either  the  generalization  (positive  hypothesis) 
or  compensation  argUHrent  (negative  hypothesis).     The  .summary  of<  empirical 
findings  that  folXow?  gives  greatestWelght  to  the  studies  with  less 
problematic  designs:  * 

(1)  Cell  one  initiated  the  pattern  of  inconsistent  arid  nondef initive 
findings.     Grubb  (1975)  found  no  relationship  between  measures- of  the 
degree  of  involvement  in  work  and  leisure.     A  number  of  studies  g^f 
husbands  (Clark -and  Gecas  ,  1977  ;  Clark  et  al.  ,  1977;  Walker  and  Gauger, 
1973;  Walker  and ^Woods,  1976)  reported  a  negative  relationship  between 
time  '^spent  working  and  time  spent  in  certein  (but  not  all)  family  roles. 
In' addition,  S^ppanen  '  (1958)  obtained  a  positive  association  between 

degree  of  involvement  in  work  and  in  work-relnted  but  off-the-job 

^"  V       ■..  /  V-     .  ^  ^ 

pblitical  activity.'^-     -  '      III        »  • 

'  V  '      '  / 

(2)  The  second  Icell  contained  only  one  empirical  study  (Parker,        ^:  I 

1965),  and  it  supported  the  positive  hypothesis  that  more  iWolved 
warkers^hoose  leisure  acytivities  similar  to  their-  tasks  at  work^ 

(3)  ,  Cell     three's  stucjifts  of  the  relationship  between  degree  of  work 
Invi^^vement  and  subjective  reactions, to  nonwork  produced  somewhat  confusing 
results.     Rapoport  et  al.-  (1974)  obtained  a  negative  association  between 
degree  of  work  involvement  and  enjoyment  of  leisure  among oa  sample  pf 
educated  British  husbands.    Haavlo-Mannila  (1971)  obtained  zero  associa- 
f!^|||P||^.^         married^ women  between  job  involvement  and  satisfaction  with 
leisure  buj:  negative  congelations  with  satisfaction  with  family  and  with 
spouse;     Yet  Ridley  (1973)  uncovered  no' association  between  degree  of 

job  involvement  and  marital  adjustment  for  either  men  or  women.  \^Two 
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studies  of  i«3nm  (Haller  &;  Ro^  1970)  recoi-Hed  • 

.  'some  evidence  of  a  negati^Ve  association  between  involvemeht  ini  w^tk  and 
attitude  to,  the  household  role.  \/   •  ' 

(4)  Cell  four  included  mildly  conflicting  findings  from  two  tists 
■  °^         association  between  ty^es  of  work  activities  and  degree  of  #volve- 
ment  in  leisure.    Whereas  ^true' (1965)  ^obtained  a  margina'ny  positive  bond 
be-tween  fatiguing  jobs  and      re'; leisure  activities,  Lundahl  (1971)  ' 
detected  a  reverse  trend.  y"  ■       ,  ' 

,     (50  Cell  five's  concern  with  the  parallel  between  types  of  activities 
on  and  off  the  job  produced  another  set  of  mixed  results.     Accoifding  to  -. 
Meissner's  (1971)  investigation.^jobi^  that  offered  workers  little  ' 

/        ..       '  .,  ;     :        ■  , 

autonomy  were  negatively  associated  \with  leisure  that  required  planning 
and  coordination;  aAd  jobs  requiring  ir^tefpersonal  interaction  correlated 
positively  with  leisure  activities  with  strong  social  components.  Yet 
Hagedorn  and  Labovitz  (1968)  recorded  one  diametrically  opposite  finding    ^ , 
as  Well  as  a.  somewhat  similar  one.' 

(6)  Cell  six  did  not  concern  the  pc)3ttive  or  negative  hypotheses. 

(7)  Cell  seven  compared"  reactions  to  work  and  extent  d£  honwork 
involvement,  and  included  both  zero  and  nfeg^i.tiVe  findings.    ,Larrue  (1965) 
and  Grubb  (1975)  both  reported  no  associatio|il  between  job  satisfaction  and 
leisure  involvement.      One  other  study  (Ma^|hews  and  Abu^Laban, .  1959)  , 
however,  uncovered  a  negative  association  fetween  job  satisfaction  and 
leisure  involvement.     Seeman  (1967)  found  np  connection  between  work  ^ 
alienation  and  extent  of  political  knowledge. j' 

(8)  Cell  eight  did  not  concern  the  positi^je  or  negative  hypotheses. 
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(9)  Cell  nine  contained  two  st/udies   (Kornhauser,  1965;  London  et  al., 
1911)  which  obtained  positive  correlations  between  job  satisfaction  and  . 
satisfaction  with  leisure.     London  et  al.    (1977)  have  pointed  out,  however, 
that  shared  method  variance  may  have  accounted  for  low  positi>^  correlations 
between  similarly  phrased  measures  of  satisfaction  with  work  and  leisure. 

Though  the  qualifying  comment  about  shared  method  variance  applies 
again,   cell  nine  also  contained  a  number  of  entries  reporting  positive 
correlations  between  job  sat  is  f  a.c  t  ion  and  satisfaction  with  family  roles 
among  husbands:     Bradburn  and  Caplovitz   (1965),  job  satisfaction  and  marital 
adjustment;  Kemper  and  Reichler   (1976),   intrinsic  job  satisfaction  and  mari- 
tal satisfaction;  Kornhauser   (1965),  job  satisfaction  and  satisfaction  with 
family  and  home  life;  Renne   (1970),  job  satisfaction  and  marital  adjustment. 
In  comparison,  Ridley's   (1973)   study  of  wives  obtained  no  association  be- 
tween job  satisfaction  and  marital  adjustment. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  general  positive  and  negative  approaches 
to  the  relationship  between  work  and  nonwork  should  not  obscure  a  variety 
of  alternative  research  strategies  that  hold  promise.     A  number  of  studies, 
for  instance,  have  pursued  more  spec i£ic  links  between  dimensions  of  work  ^ 
and  nonwork.     In^her  summary  of  the  literature,  Kanter   (1977)  cited  a 
number  of  specific^  occupat ionally,-l|ased  patterns  or  events  that  have  major 
Implicatioas  for  family  life  (e.g.,  shift  work,  on-the-job  travel,  and  geo- 
graphical relocation)  as  well  as  a  number  of  specific  ways  in  which  family 
life  can  affect  occupational  experiences.     A  large  numbHir  of  investigations 
have  explored  the  effects  of  work  on  nonwork  by  comparing  individuals  who 
v>ork  with  tln^Me  who  do  not.     The  eiuj)  I  oymenL  status 'of  wlvt^s  lla^^  been   1  I  nktul 
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to  their  marital  adjustment  (e.g.,  Staines,  Pleck,  Shepard  S  O'Connor,  in 
press),   their  influence  in  family  decisions   (Blood  &  Hamblin,  1958),  and 
-their  level  of  participation"  in  political  life.  (Andersen,  1975).  Pursuing 
another  line  of  inquiry,.  Champc^ux  (1977;  in  press)  -has  treated  similarity 
between  work  and  nonwork  as  an  individual  difference  among  employees  rather 
than  as  an  aggregate  characteristic  of  the  population  of  workers,  and  has 
used  bipolar  rating  scales  to  allow  workers  themselves  to  define  what  is 
similar  atbout  work  and  nonwork  and  what  is  different. 
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Work  and  Nonwork: 
Part  II:,   An  Empirical  Study 

Graham  L,   Staines  and  David  Pagnucco 

The  present  empirical  study  investigates  six  of  the  nine  cells 
cited  in  Table  1  (Part  I).     It  includes  measures  of  degree  of  involvement 
in,   types  of  activities  in,  and  subjective  reactions  to,  the  work  role, 
as  well  as  measui^es  of  degree  of  involvement  in  and  types  of  activities 
in  the  nonwork 'sphere.     Lacking  a  measure  of ^subjective  reactions  to  non- 
work  roles,  it  addresses  only  cells  one,  two,  four,  five,  seven  and  eight • 
Wherever  appropriate,  the  analyses  in^^^^^^'^Trbwi^ir^^^l^^      positive  against 
the  negative  hypothesis.     They  also  examine  certain  other  relationships 
between  work  and  nonwork  that  lie  outside  the  directional  hypotheses. 

Sample  '--^ 

The  sample  for  the  present  report  consists  of  651  employees  from 
five  organizations:     a  hospital,  a  printing  company,  a  research  and 
development  laboratory,  and  two  plants  that  manufactured  automobile 
accessories — all  in  the  midwest.     Thougf^not  representative  of  any 
theoretical  population,   the  respondents  do  represent  a  variety  of  Common 
occupations  within  common  kinds  of  work  establishments.     The  sample 
includes  both  supervisory  and  nonsupervisory  employees,  but  excludes  tlioae 
wotrking  fewer  than  20  hours  per  week  and  thoise  too  new  to  their  Jobs  to 
answer  Job-related  questions.     Compared  to  the  national  population  of  worker 
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/   •      ,  .  ' 

the  sample  contains  a  higher  proportion  of  blacks,  women,  young  people,  and 
those  who  have  never  married •     A  fuller  description  of  the  sample  appears 
in  Chapter  1* 

The  data  reported  in  the  present  paper  come  from  personal, 
standardized  interviews  with  respondents  during  the  winter  months  of 
1972-73  (i.e..  Phase  I  of  the  total  study).     The  overall  interview 
response  rate  for  the  five  organizations  was  72.9%.     The  personal  inter- 
views included  questions  concerning  the  worker's  job  values,  job  attri- 
butes, job  attitudes,  physical  and  mental  health,  social  and  political 
activities,  personality,  and  personal  background. 

■  Measures 

Degree  of  Work  Involvement 

The  interview  schedule  includecM.2  single-item  mecisures  of  degree 
of  work  involvement,   three  of  them  rela tively\t^^tive  and  the  remainng 
nine  more  subjective.     In  the  list  of  these  items  that  follow,  responses 
indicating  the  greatest  degree  of  Involvement  appear  in  italics. 

Objective  Measures 

Hours  worked  per  week;     During  the  average  work  .week  how  many  hours' 
do  you  work  not  counting  time  off  for  meals?     (High  number  of  hours  indi- 
cates liigh  involvement.) 

Have  second  job;     Do  you  presently  liave  any  other  job  or  c^o  any 
other  work  for  pay  outside  of   (study  employer)?    "(Yri^j  No.) 

Hours  worked  on  second   )ob^;     About  l\ow  many  liours  a  week  on  the 
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average  do  you  work  for  pay  outside  of  (study  employer)?     (High  number  of 
hours  indicates  high  involvement.) 

Subjective  Measures 

Work  harder  than  coworkers:     Would  you  say  you  work  harder ^  less 
hard  or  about  the  same  as  other  people  doing  your  type  of  work? 

Frequency  of  extra  work:     How  often  do  you  do  some  extra  work  for 
your  job  which  isn't  required  of  you?     {Often^  sometimes,  rarely,  never.) 

Do  my  best  at  work:     How  do  you  -  see  yourself  in  your  work}?  (Doing 
my  best^   .    .   •  not  doing  my  best.)  "  •  ^ 

Work  my  hardest  at  work:     How  do  ypu  see  yourself  in  your  work? 
(Working  my  hardest y   .   .   .  not^  vcrorking  hard.) 

Would  work  even  if  enough  money: '   If  you  had  enough  money  to  live 
as  comfortably  as  you'd  like,  would  you. continue  to  work?     {Yes^  no.) 

Time  drags  at  work:     On  most  days  on  your  job,  how  often  does  time 
seem  to  drag  for  you?     (Often,  sometimes,  rarely,  never.) 

Ideal  job  if  free  to  choose:     If  you  were  free  to  go  into  any  type 
of  job  you  wanted,  what  would  your  choice  be?     {Same  job^   some  other  job, 
retirement,  or  simply  not  work.)  * 

Job  skills  useful  in  future:     How  useful  and  valuable  will  your 
present  job  skills  be  five  years  from  now?     {Very  liQeful  and  valuable y 
somewhat,  a  little,  not  at  all.) 

Degree 'absorbed  in  job:     Some  people  are  compleC^ly  involved  in 
their  job — tliey  are  absorbed  in  it  night  and  day.     For  other  people,  their 
job  is  simply  one  of  several  interests.     How  involved  do  you  feel  in  your 
job?     (Vorv  little,  slightly,  moderately,  ^^trongly  involved.) 

8lQ  '  r- 
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Types  of  Work  Activities  '          '  i,^ 

The  Indices  of  Quality  of  Employment  provide  the  major  measures  of 

types  of  work  activities.     These  Include  the  overall  Index  of  Quail ty:,o^- 
Employment  (31  component  Items),  as  well  as  more  specific  measures  of  ' 
quality  of  employment  for  four  areas:     resources  (five  Items),  financial 
rewards  (five  Items),  challenge  (12  Items),  and  comfort  (nine  Items) . 
Full  details  of  these  five  measures  of  Quality  of  Employment  appear  In 
Chapter  3. 

Several  other  Items  and  Indices  cover  somewhat  different  areas: 
Always  a  lot  of  work  to  do:     There  Is  always  a  great^deal  of  work  to  s 
be  done  (J^)t  at  all  true,  a  little  true,  somewhat  true,  very  true.) 
,       Requires  a  lot  of  mental  effort:     My  job  requires  a  "lot  of  mental 
effort  (as  above) . 

Requires  learning  new' thlnf^s :     My  job^requlres  that  I  keep  learning 
n^m  things  .(as  above).  , 

Requires  creativity:     My  job  requires  that  I  be  creative  (as  above). 

Requires  a  lot  of  physical  effort:     My  job  requires  ,ne  to  exert  a  lot 
of  physical  effort  (as  above). 

One  per,son  ^ob:     My  Job  Is  pretty  much  of  a  one  person  job— there 
little  need  for  checking  or  meeting  with  others  (as  above). 

Works  in  a  group:     Is  there  any  group  of  people  at  (study  employer) 
that  you  think  of  as  your  co-workers— people  whom  you  see  just  about  every 
day  and  with  whom  you  have  to  work  closely  in  order  to  do  your  job  well? 
(Yes,  no. ) 

Number_in  workgroup:     About  how  many  people  are  there  in  this  group? 
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Workgroup  cohesion;    A  mean  score  on  a  10-ltem  Index  concerning  the 
positive  qualities  of  thfe  respondent's  coworkers ;  whether  the  coworkers; 
help  each  other,  use  new  Ideas,  get  along  together,  react  to  unusual  demands 
finish  what  they  set,  out  to  do,  stick  together,*  share  news,  do  their  own 
jobs,  give  respondent 'help ,  and  defend  each  other  from  outside  criticism. 

Work  pace  determined  by  others;     A  mean  score  on  a  four-Item  Index 
measuring  whether  the  respondent's  work  pace  Is  determined  by  o|fher  people 

(viz.,  workgroup,  immediate  superior,  other  groups  or  departments ,  xus-  / 

.     •  ^  .  .  ■  ^  ^  ^  / 

tomers  or  cll^nts/patlents) •  "  ' 

■  0         ■  '  **-■,'' 

Does-  respondent  supervise:  Do  you  supervise  £inybody  as  part  of  yout  * 


job?     (Yes,  no.)  . 

Number  of  workers"  respondent  supervises:     About  how  many  people:  do  you 
supervise  directly?  - 

Measures  of  Subjectj^ve  Reactions  to  Work  ; 

Of  the  nine  Indlcos  of  subjective  reactions  to  the  work  role,  seven 
measure  aspects  of  job  satisfaction »     Scores  on  all  indices  represent 
means  of  the  component  il^ms;  and,  where  appropriate,  the  response  indicat- 
ing  the  most  positive  reaction  appears  in  italics. 

Facet-free  job  satisfaction 

Five  single  items  tap  overall  job  satisfaction:     a  rating  of  gtincral 
job  satisfaction;  a  question  about  whether  Hhe  job  measures  up  to  the 
worker's  original  expectatiqns ;  a  question  about  whether  the  respondent 
would  select  the  same  job  if  he  or  she  had  to  dccldQ  all  over  afiain;  an 
item  about  whether  the  worker  would  recommend  the  Job  to  a  friend;  and  a 
question  about  whether  the  respondent  would  select  something  different  as 
an  i<;leal  job.  ' 
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Satisfaction  with  coworkers 

The  respondent  indicates  that  he  or  she  is  not  at  all,  a  little,  some- 
what, or  vevy  satisfied  with  two  •  components  of  the  Job:  the  friendliness' 
of  the  people  he  or  she  works  with;  and  the  chance  the  job  provides  him  or 
her  to  make  friends. 

Satisfaction  with  challenge 

Ratings  of  satisfaction  (on  the  stale  cited  above)   concernsix  aspects 
of  challenge:     the  extent  of  opportunities  on  the  job  for  the  respondent  ^ 
to  develop  his  or  her  own  special  abilities;   the  extent  to  which  the  work 
is  interesting;   the  degree  of  freedom  the  respondent  has  regarding  deci- 
sions about  how  to  do  his  or  her  work;   the  extent  to  which  the  respondent's 
job  gives  him  or  her  a  chance  to  do  the  .things  he  or  she  does  best;  the 
level  of  difficulty  of  the  problems  the  worker  is  asked  to  solve;  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  worker  can  see  the  results  of  his  or  her  work 

Satisfaction  wLt^  comfort 

Seven  single  measures  of  satisfaction  contribute  to  the  index  of  satis- 
faction with  comfort:     the  convenience  of  travel  to  and  from  work;  not 
being  asked  to  do  excessive  amounts  of  work ;   the  hours  worked;   freedom  from  • 
conflicting. demands;-  the  amount  of  time  to  get  the  job  done;   the  extent  to 
which  the  responde-nt  ccin  forget  al^out  personal  problems  while  at  work;  and 
%l)e  physical  surroundings  oij  the  lob. 

Satiajfaction  with  resources" 

Similar  ratings  of  Hatlsf actf.on  concern  three  aspects  of  resources: 
the  amount  of  help  and  Equipment  tho.  respondent  is  given  to  get  the  job 
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done;  the ^^ount  of  information  h^;or  she  has  to  get  the  job  done;  and  the 
competence  (pf  his  or  her  supervisor. 

Satisfaction  with  financial  rewards  . 

This*  Index  co;risists  of  ratings        aatis jfac tion  wi th  three  financial 
considerations  J     pay^^job  seeurl  tyi||||^^nd  fringe  benefits  . 


Facet-specif  Iq/  job  satlsf  acfe^lon 

^•j''"  '  /,     ' .  .      . '  ■ 

This'  J,ndex  is  a 'cotripasite-pf '  the  p're'ceding  five  indices   (i.e.,  satis- 
faction with  cowotkerS,   challenge,   comfort,   resources,  and  financial 

rewards)  and  thus "^^asei^l  on  21  items. 

<» 

Absence  of  job  depression 

This  index  uses   the  scale — never,   rarely,   sometimes,  often — to  deter- 
mine  how  frequently  respondents  experience  10  types  of  depressed  feelings 
or  thoughts  when  at  work:     feeling  down-heartened  and  blue  (never)  y  get- 
ting tired  for  no  reason  (never),    feeling  i*estless  and  unable  to  keep  still 
(never)  y   finding  it  easy  to  do  the -things  they  used  to  do  (often)  y  feeling 
that   their  minds  are  as  clear  as   they  used  to  be  (often) ,   feeling  hopeful 
about  the  future  (often)\   finding  it  easy  to  make  decisions  (often)  y  feel- 
ing  more  irritated  th'An  us\ial  (ncverYy  still  enjoying  the  things  they  used 

to  (often)  ,  and  feeii\ig  useful  and  needed  (Sftcn)  .:> 
«•* . 

Financial  equi ty 

The  index  of  financj^«^  eciuity  contains  quejitions  about  whether  the 
respondent  gets  hum  c  or  less  pay  than  he  or  she  tuighf  ^to  iiompared  to  four 
groups  :     jSther  jieople  at   the  same  employer  (h)  I  ng  s  Imi  I       wo  rk ,   other  ixeopie 
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at  the  game  employer  doing  different  work,  other  people,  with  a  different 
employer  but  with  similar  skills ,  and  other  pebple  with  a  different 
.  employer  but  with  a  similar  level  of  education.  .  For  each  question  the 

response  alternatives  are:     much  less  than  1  ought  to  get,  somewhat  leqs  • 
than  I  ought  to  get,  about  the  same  a!3  I  ought  to  get,  somewhat  more  than 
I  ought  to  get,  and  muah  more  than  I  ought  to  get. 

Types  of  Nonvork  Activities  \'  -   '  ' 

'■    TT  ^  »  ' 

The  literature  on  leisure  Includes  a  number  of  dlf f erenj?  a|>!pToaches 
to  measuring  nonwork  activities.     Despite  substantial  overlap,  most  studies 
of.  off-Job  .pursuits  have  theiir  own  idiosyncratic  List  of  activities,  for 
example:  ^.Matthews  and  Abu-Laban  (1959),  76  items ;  Havighurs^  (1961) ,  list 

of  all  favorite  leisure  activities;  de  Grazia  (1961),    lists  of  21  arid  25 

"     \  -  ' 

it'eras;  Converse, and  Robinson  (1966),  27  items; -«fcvfr is,  PaSewark  and  Schultz 
(1972),  .nine  items;  Orthner    (1975),  81  items;"  and  London,  Crandall  and 
Fitzgibbons /1976)  ,  30  items.     The  list;  of  actCLvfties  used  in  the  present 
gtud^,  while  faitl^  thorough  (25 ^i'tems).,  inadvertently  omits  watcpiTg  tele- 
vision (Table  2).  ;  ^,  ' >  * 


^Investigators  have  also  used  a  varletyCof  question  formats  to  meas- 

\ '  -    ^  :    I  ■  \ 

ure  involvetaent,  in  ^^ff-the-j  Ob.  activities :  .  recency  fdrm'ats  (i'.e.,  how. 
.recently  have  you...*),  dlchotomous  formats  (participation  versus  not,  e.g., 
Ma  tti^ews  and  Abu-Laban,   1959  p  Kaplan,  1960),   frequency  formats  (9.  g.  ,^ 

■  •  .  ■  ■  .  ^     ■     ,  •  .  ;  ■ 

^Meyer^ohn,-  1961),  the  time  budget  approach  (amount  o^  time  spent  on  each 
task,  e.g.,  de  Gra2J;^a,  *  1«61 ;  Goldthorpe,.  Lockwood,  Bechhofer  and -Piatt, 
19691  Wlllmott,^  197^;  Orthne^,  1975),     and  the  approach  basA^  on  financial 
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Recency  of  R*8  Participation  in  Nonwork  Activities 
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Activity 


t  8 


o 

3  rd 


fd  o 
-P  fd 


c 

§  o 

CP 
^  rd 

rd 


fd  o 

-P  rd 

0 


o 


4. 

5. 


When  w^is.the  last  time  ^you 

went  to  the  movies?  6% 

...went  to  a  sports  event  7 


; . .played  spme  sport  your- 
self       .  ^ 

...ate  in  a  restaurant** 

. , .went  to  a  bar  or  a  ^ 
nightclub*^ 


16 

37 


6.     ...went  shopping  for  some- 
thing besides  groceries**  38 

7-     ...went  tO/ a  play  or 

concert  "    'gi  ^ 

8.     .i.went  to  affair,  exhibit, 

or  musexim      *         "  2 


7% 
6 

14 

26 


17  14 


6 
14 


16%  27% 
9  22^ 


12  15 


32  12  12  '  5 


8% 
14 


24% 

33 


8    '      ^22  6  28 

10  4  1  3 


649 
'649 

647  ^ 
645 


29  647 


647 


7 


le    '       13  57  646 


36  19  32  648 


9.     ...went  to  a  class,  talk, 
i  or  lecture 

10.  '  ..Tgdt  in  touch  with  rel- 

at;ives  not  living  with 
you 

11.  ...got  together  with. 
friends  other  than 
relatiyes 

12.  ... chatted  on  the.  phone 
with  friends^ 


10 
4 


10 


50  23 


43  24 


64  ;6 


10 


13 


10  15 


ir 

> 

5 


42  647 

\ 

1  647 

3  v649 

4  648 
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Table  2  (continued) 
Recency  of  R^s  Partlci^patlon  in  Nonwork  Activities 


Activity                                  "^'^      ^o  0*     0  00 

.5  ii         1,  '                    ^  oJ 

•H  iH       .      4J  IJ                  ij  > 

5    '    §  S        ^  I 


•rj  O 


13.     ...made  a  repair  or  fixed 
something  around  t-he 
house  ,  4j^^ 


14.     ...sewed,  embroidered,  or 

some  type  of  needlework**      20  9  5 


19%  9%        11%  10% 

•'HI 


15-     -..finished  reading  a  book    16  17 


8    .  7 
8  13  16 


16-     -..read  a  whole  article  in 

magazine  44  23  ti 


8 


17.     ..-played  cards  or  some 

oth^r  in'door  g^e  26  20 


12  11  13 


18-     ---worked  on  some  hobby  > 


?        of  yours 

19-     ---went  hunting  or  fish- 
ing ,  ' 


32  13  8       ,10  11 


22 


20, 


.^;lnet  and  talked  with  any 

people — other  than  those  ^ 
met  at  work — t^hat  you  / 

never  met  before  .  33  21  12  12  12 


21-     .--went  0%*:  with  your 

*Tamily  ,  32 


24  14 


22.     ...went  for  a  pleasure 
trip  in  your  car  or 


drove  to  i^omewhere  you  • 


1% — ^""^^^  r 
.  could  enj*y  yourself 


20  17  15  15  21 
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Table  2  (continued)' 
Recency  of  R*8  Participation  In  Nonwork  Activities 


Activity 


23.  Last  summer  how  often  did  you 
go  camping  or  hiking? 

24.  .♦.go  swimming  or  boating  or  other 
king  of  water  sports  *  • 

25.  ...garden  or  work  around  the  yard 


*    Excludes  missing  data. 
**    Not  included  in  the  summary  index  of  nonwork  activities. 
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budgets  ("amounts  of  money  spent  on  each  activity ,  e.g.  ,  de  Grazia,  1962; 
Meyetfson,  1969) .    As  Table  2  indicates,  the  present  investigation  employs 
a  recency  format  for  most  activities  and  a  frequency  format  for  the 
remainder-  * 

Differqjices  in  lists' of  activities,  question  formats,  samples,  /\ 
procedures  for  data  reduction,  -and  interpretatij/e  approaches  have 
produced  varying  taxonomies  of  activities.     London  et  al-   (1976)  have 
cited  several  examples  of  empirical  taxonomies,  ending  with  their  own: 

(1)  Bishop  (1970),  adults,  factor  analysis,  three  factors  (active/ 
diversionary,  potency,  and  status); 

(2)  Witt  (1971),  high  school  students,  factor  analysis,  four  factors  ' 
(sports,  outdoor-nature,  adolescent-social,  ant  aesthetic-sophisticate) ; 

(3)  Howard  (1976),  high  school  students,  factor  analysis,  four  factors 
(sports,  outdoor-ilature,  adolescent-social,  and  leisure  detachment); 

(4)  McKdchnie  (1974),  factor  analysis  and  spherical  analysis,  seven 

■  4 

factors  (mechanics,  crafts,"  intellectual,  slow  living,  neighborhood  sports, 
glamour  sports,  and  fast  living); 

(5)  Ritchie  (1975),  similarity  ratings^  of  leisure  activities,-. four 
bipolar  dimensions  in  his  first  analysis  (active/passive,   individual/ group,  * 
simple/dif ficult  to  perform,  involving/ time- filling) ,  and  five  types  in  - 
his  second  analysis  (active  sport,  relaxing  entertainment,  social  inter- 
action,  ac^hievement-oriented  hob'bies,  and  shopping);       ^  . 

(6)  London  et  al.   (1^76),  college  students,   factor  analysis,  three 
factors  (sports^,  cultural-passive,  prod'uctive-intellectual) . 

>The  six-factor  taxbnomy  developed  in  the  present  ^tudy  matches 

*       •      ■  *  •  s 

no;ie  ot  these  earlier  taxonomies  exactly  b'^ut  does  include  the  three  factoifs 


report(|^  by  London  et  al.     To  be  specific,  three  standard  procedures  for 
data  reduction  (factor  analysis,  cluster  analysis,  and  correlograms) 
exhibited  general  agreement  with  regard  to  appropriate  indices  of  off-the- 
job  activities.     The  initial  factor  analysis,  a  principal  components 
Analysis  with  rotation  to  a  Varimax  criterion,   included  one  item  for  each 
of  the  25  activities.     It  produced  a  seven-factor  solution  which  explained 
50%  of  the  variance  but  which  contained  certain  imperfections.     Som6  items 
loaded. fairly  evenly  on  several  factors  (e.g.,  went  to  bar  or  nightclub) , 
others  loaded  high  on  none  (e.g.,  shopped  for  something  besides  groceries), 
and  certain  factors  had  only  one  Item  with  a  substantial  loading  (e.g., 
factor  five,  sewed  or  embroidered)^     A  second  factor  analysis  omitted  four 
such  problematic  items  and  thus  included  items  on  only  21  activit;fcres  ^ 
(Table  2).     It  in  turn  produced  a  six-factor  solution  which  likewise 
aqcounted  for  50%  of  the  variance.     Loadings  of  all  items  on  all  factors 
appear  in  Table  3.     The^six  factors  were  assigned  the  following  labels, 
with  the  ftems  that  loaded  high  on  each  factor  listed  in  parentheses: 
'  sports  S  games  (played  some  sport,  went  swimming  or  boating,  wenf  to  a 
sports  event,  played  indoor  games ,  weot  hunting  or  fishUng,  went  camping 
or  hiking);  cultural  activities  (went  to  a  play  or  concert,  went  to  a  fair 
or  exhibit,  went  to  a  class  or  lecture);  intellectual  activities'  (finished 
a  book,  re^d  a  whole  magazine  article);  sacial  activitiess  (got  together 
with  friends,   telephoned  friends,  met  new  people);  family  activities  (got 
in  touch  with  relatives>J^rent  out  with  family);  and,  domestic  activities 
(did  garden  or  yard  work,  made  a  household  repair ,  went  t;o  the  tnovies 
[scored  in  the  opposite  direction]).     As  noted,'  the  other  two  ty\pes  of  cfSta 
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Factor  Loadings  of  n  Nonwork  ActMtiea  on  Six  Orthogonal  Dimensions 
(Principal  components  Analysis,  Varimax  Rotation) 


,  Item 

Sports 
&  games 

Cult- 
ural 

Intel- 
'lectua.l 

Social 

Family 

mestic 

h^ 

1 

i 

2 

• 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

^ent  to  the  movies 

-o.?p 

'  0.07 

-0.17 

-0.07 

0.40 

0.32 

2/ 

Went  to  a  sports  event 

0.50' 

-0.22' 

0.05 

-0.10 

0.03 

'  0.05 

0.31 

3. 

Played  some  sport 

o-.el 

-0;14 

0.11 

'  -0.17 

0.02 

-0.01 

"0.47 

4. 

Ate  in  a  restaurant 

0.21 

-0.14 

-0.04 

-0.30 

-0.23 

0.08 

0.22 

5. 

Went  to  a  play  or  concert 

• 

0.04 

-o.Vo 

0.12 

-0.11 

■-0.03 

0.01 

0.52 

6. 

Went  to  a  fair  or  exhibit 

0.22 

-0.37 

,  0.14  . 

-0^.09 

-0.02 

0-.08 

0.22 

7. 

Went  to  a  class  or  lecture 

0.06 

-0.34 

0.29 

-0-.03 

-0:14 

-0.05 

0.23 

8. 

Got  in  touch  with  relatives 

-0.01 

-0.03 

0. 06 

-0.11 

-0.35 

0.02 

0.14 

9. 

Got. together  with  friends 

V 

\ 

0.22 

-0.05 

0.08 

1 

-0.69 

-0.17  .  ■ 

Q.05 

0.57 

« 

10. 

Telephoned  friends  ' 

0.01 

-0.09 

0.20 

-0.52 

-0.01 

0.01 

0.32 

11. 

Made  a  household,  repair 

f 

0.22 

-0.01 

> 

0.^12 

-0.«B 

-0,07 

-0.40 

0.23 

12. 

Finished  a  book               ,  , 

0.04 

-0.1-9- 

a 

0.62 

-0.12 

O.O'l  , 

-0.04 

0.44 

13. 

Read  a  whole  magazine  article 

0.20 

-0.10 

0.50 

-0.18 

-0.11 

0.03 

0.34 

14.  . 

Played  indoor  games, 

0.44 

0.06 

0.01 

-0.23 

-0.08  > 

-0.05 

0.26 

15.  - 

Vilorked  on  hoijby 

<r 

0.29 

1 

-0.09' 

'0.15 

'0.14  , 

-0.15 

-0.22 

0.29 
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Table  3  (continued) 


Factor  Loadings  of  21  Nonwprk  Activities  on  S^x  Orthogonal  Dimensions 
(Principal  Components  Analysis,  Varimax  Rotation) 


l'  •                        ■  ' 

Item 

Sports 
&  Games 

Cult- 
ural 

Intel- 
lectual 

Social 

■  *  — 

FaiKily 

Do- 
mestic 

1 

2 

3' 

4 

5 

6  7 

L6.    Went  hunting  or  fishing 

L7.    Met  new  people 

L8.    Went  out  with  family 

■  ■ 

L9.^Went, camping  or  hiking 
20-    Went  swimming  or  boating 
II.    Did  garden  or  yard  work 


0.36 
.  0.16 

0.05 

0.02 

'  0.11 

-0.25 

-0.20 

0.2& 

-0.16 

0.14 

-0.30 

-0.24 

-p.  OB 

0.22 

■0.07 

'  0.02 

-0.07 

-0.11  ■ 

-0.56 

-0,24 

0.20 

0.31 

-0.15 

.  0.22 

0.02 

.-0.34 

-0.07 

0,29. 

0.55 

-0.14 

0.22 

.  0-.02 

r0.41  • 

0.04 

'0.54 

-0.02 

-0.01 

-0.02 

0.05 

-0.03 

-0.51 

0.26 
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•  reduction,  cluster  analysis  and  coFrelograma .  produced  quit^^  •atnilar 
>     patterns  of>  items  and  suggested  no  new  plausible  groupings.  ' 

The  second  factor  analysis  thus  generated  six  indices  of  activi- 
ties.   Q^i,^  3;„piy.  scores  on  items  loading  high^in  the  factor  analysis 

•were  sun^ned  for  all  six  activity  factors:     sports  ^&  games,  cultural.  " 
intellectual,  social,  family,  and  domestic,     m  addition,  a  seventh  index 
political  activities  .was  added  by  summing  scores  on  four  separate 
political  items  (Table-  4).^   All  four  indicators  of  political  activity' 
intercorrelated  highly • and^ positively  (i.^..  above  0.40);     interest  in 
1972  campaign;  b«ing  registered^te^;; having  voted  or  planning  to  vote 
in  1972;  and  frequency  of  voting  irf^vious  presidential  campaigns. 

Two  items  in  the  interview  tapped  involvement  with  friends  a^ 

neighbprs:     number  of  close  friends  not  counting  relatives  and  neighbor^; 

and  number  of  neighbors  the  respondent  kjiew  well  enough  to  visit  with 

(Table  5).     Because  of  the  low  (positive),  correlation  bet^ween  those  two 

items  (r=o.l7.  ^-646,  P  <  0.01)  .  the. analysis  treats  them  separately  and 

does  not  combine  theij  into  a  single  index. 

Degree  of_^Nonwork.  Involvement  . 

Several  attempts  at  da^a  reduction  failed  to  provide  meaningful 
lndices_.af.^,,g3„i,ational  involvement  measured  in  terms  of  organizational 
membership;     mteryiewers  asked  respondents  which  of  17  organizations  they 
belonged  to.  and  whether  or  not  they  belonged  to  .any  other  organizations. 
Table  6  li3ts  these  organizations.  as>ll  as  their  univariate  distribu- 
tions.,   The  analysis  of  organizational  membership  included  the  three 
earlier  types  of  data  reduction:     factor  analysis,  cluster  analysis, 
and  correlograms.    None  of  the  three  techniques,  however, 
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Table  4 

Frequency  Distribution  on  Itgms  on  Political 


Involvement 


■     ■     .  ■  * 
Interest  in  1972  political  campaign  (n=649) 

very  interested  36% 
Somewhat  interested  42  * 

not  much  interested  22 


Currently  registered  to  vote  (n=649) 

Yes  ^  74% 

NO  26  ;  ' 

'} 

■      a  * 
Vote d/p Ian  to  vote  in  November  1972  (n=485) 

Yes  .  ,  84% 

NO  .  16        -      -  ' 

Frequency  of  voting  in  previous  presidential  electiongKVffl=604 ). 


All  48% 

Most  18^ 

A  few  15 

None  19 


*  Excludes  missing  data- 

a  Excludes  those  not  registered  to  vote. 

b  Refers  only  to  those  elections  for  which  R  waiS  old  enough  to  vote 
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Tab^  5 

Frequency  Distribution  on  Items  Concerning  Friends  and  Neighbors 

■  ■  .   /'V  -  ■• 

Number  of  close  f  riends'^(n=64e) 

0-  2  friends    .  '  21% 

3-4  20  ^ 

5-6   -  21 

.7-12    .  22 

i4  and  above  16 

-  .  < 

Number  o^  neighbors  R  knows  well  enough  to  visit   (n=648) * 

0      neighbors  22% 

1-  2  .  .  ,  2$ 
3-5  -  26 

and  above  23  / 


*  Excludes  missing  data.  ^ 
a    Not  counting  relatives. 
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Table  6 


Percggt  R's  Currently  Belonging 'to  Clubs    Groups  and  Organizations 


Item 


Percenjfc  s 
belonging  to 


-.2. 
3. 
^  .4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
.  '  10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
'14. 
15. 
16. 
.17. 
18. 


Sports  club  or  team 

Social  or  card  playing  group 

Church  or  synOgogue 

Church-  or  synogogue-connected  < 

Lodge,  Fraternity,  sorority,  or 

Lcibor  union***  '  .  • 


veteiran's  oi 


A  cooperative  ^  ^ 

Nationality,  ethnic^^  or  racial  association 

Prof  essiort^J"  associatjton** 

Social  wi^lfare  .or  charity  group 

\    ^  '    ' » ^ 

Parent-teacher  association**       »  . 

^    0'     ■      '  ^ 

Youth  9^Mte>Sf  like  being  a' Girl  Scout  deader  or  a 
little  rStgue  coach** 

Country  cliib  .    -  ' 

Community  center  ,        ^  i 

Discussion  group  ' 

Neighborhpbd  ox  community  improvement  group" 
Political  *club  or  organization  »  • > 

Other  clubs,  groups,  organizations  ** 


21% 

648 

•15 

648 

i 

47. 

649 

J.  J 

13 

648 

-19 

648 

8 

647 

3  . 

648 

13 

648 

647  y 

649 

648 

3" 

647 

2 

647 

6 

648 

5 

647 

.  3 

647 

14 

647 

*  Excludes ^missing  data.  - 
**  Not  included^ in  the  index  of  number  ot  organisational  memberships, 
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generated  meaningful  groupings  of/ organizations ,  hence  the  decision  to 
abandon  indices' of  organizational  types/    Instead  tlie  analysis^cused  on 
the  (absolute)  number  of  organlza^ons.  to  which  . each  respondent  belonged,  " 
later  revised  to  the  (absolute)  number  of  organizations  open  to  all 
If espondents,  no  matter  what  their  demographic  characteristics  (indicated  in 
Table  6),  with  a  maximum  of  13.        '  . 

Two  other  summary  indices  of  nonwork  involvement  combined  it«ms 
and  indices  already  described.     The  index  of  overall  nonwork  activity  com- 
prised the  sum  of  scores  on  the  six  activity  factors  from  the  principal 
componentftganalysis  (sports  &  games,  cultural,  intellectual,  social, 
family,  and  domestic).    The  index  of  overall  nonwork  involvement,  similarly, 
represented  the  sum  of  the  same  six  activity  factors  plus  the  index  ofct 
political  activities,  the  two  Items  on  friends  and  neighbors,  and  the 
number  of  organizational  memberships. 

Resoui^es  for  Nonwork  Aptivities   .  ' ^ 

The  study  included  measures  of  four  basic  resources  needed  for  off- 
the-Job  participation:     time, -energy,  .health,  and^inon^y.     The  procedures 
fot  selecting  measures  required  that  each  measure  of  a  resource  meet  two 
criteria:    ^  least  as  many  positive  as  negative  intercorrelations  with 
other  measures  of  the  same  resoutce;  and  significant  positiv.e  correlations  . 
with  at  least  one  of  t^e  nonWork  activities.     The  following  11  measures  of 
the  four  resourees, survived  these  two  tests:  .  ' 

Time  -  degree  to  which  the  worker  says  he  or  she  controls  the 

i  ■      y  -    .  -  .\     ■ :  ■• 

overtime  hours  he  or  she,  works 
,   -  worker's  reported  sat ii^f action  with  the  hours  he  or  she  works 


-  presence  and  severity  of  problems  related  to  worker's 

hours,  schedule,  or  overtime*  "  ,  ^  V'Sr*  "* 

Energy  -^elf-rating  by^^worker  on  a  ladder  of  pep-and-energy 
Health  -  reported  number  of  somatic  complaints  experienced  in  the 
past  year,  from  a  list  of  22  items* 

-  reports  of  job-related  illnesses  and  injuries  within 
the  past  ye,at0  V-J 

-r  reported  nuionber  of  common  illnejsses  and  injuries  sj^iffered 
in  the  jiast' year,  with  a  maximum  score  of  14*       •  >^>fe 

-  self-rating  on  a  ladder  of  general  health 

-  number  of  days  the  respondent  reports  he  or  she /<3id  not     *  . 
go  to  work  in  the  past  month  because  he  o^r  she  did  not 

feel  like  going*  , 

-  interviewer's  report  that  the  respondent  had  either  a  speech 
*  defect  or  a  physical  disfigurement*       #    *  ' 

Money  -  self-report  of  personal  almual  income  from  jobr 


...  Analysis  Plan 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  remove  the  effects  of 
^eev^rajT  basic  resources  on  participation  in  nonworls  roles.    Measures  of 
the  four  major  resources — time,  energy,  health,  and  money—were,  there- 
fore,,  correlated  w^th  measures  of  types  of  nonwork  activities.     Fdr  each 

■  ■■  -  '       .  - 

index  of  nonwork  activities,  all  the  measures  of,  resources  tltfit  met  the 

•  tWo  criteria  for  selection^  (^.e» ,  correlated  positively  with  o'fcher  meas- 

\    ^  ?         ,  ^.  l::.  .   >    .  • 

ures  of  the  samfe  resource;  and  correlated  positively  and  significantly 


*These  measures  of  resources  are  scored  in  the  reversed  directibn. 


with  th^  index)  were, included  as  predictors  of  the  index  in  a  multiple. 
^^e?^essipn.     The  effects  of  the  mieasures  of  resources  on  each  index  of 
no nwork  activity  were  then  temoved  statistically  via  the  regression, 
leaving  rfesidualized  scores  for  all  respondents.     Subsequent  analyses- 
used  both  iiojiresidualized  and  residua.lized  scores  on  nonwork  partici- 
pationj  the  latt(^r.  providing  a  statistical  control  on  the  availability 
of  severiai  Important  resources.  - 

Aa^^  a  second  step  in  analysis,  the  measures  of  involvement  in  the 
w6rk  role  (degree  of  inyolvement,  types  of  activities^  and  subjective  y 
reactions)  were  correlated  with  both  nonresidualized  and  residualized  meas- 
ares  of  honwork  involvement  (degree  of  involvement,  types  of  activities) , 
and  the  correlations  were  assigned  to  the  six  relevant  cells  in  Table  1 
(one,  two,  four,'  five,  seven,  and  eight)  ^    The  correlational  strategy  was 
then  repeated  for  demographic  subgroups  of  workers  defined  in  terms  of 
sex,  marital  status  (married  versus  nonmarried>,  age  (less  than  32,  32  and 
over),  and  education  (less  than  a  high  school  'diploma,  high  school  diploma, 
ipore.  than  a  high  school  diploma)  . 

Results 

The  results  presented  in  this  section  address  several  different 
issues  .     The  initial  tables  display  univariate  distributions '*f or  the  single 
items  measuring  nonwork  activities.    Next  are  the  tables  depicting  correla- 
tions between  measures  of  resources  and  measures  of  nonwork  activities. 
The  major  tables  in  the  present  analysis,  those  corr«latingNaeasures  of 
involvement  in  work  and  nonworkj  appear  third.     Cells  one,  two,  four,  five, 
seven  and  eight  in  Table  1  each  have  at  least  one  table  depicting  the 


correlat'ions  Between  wcrrk  and  uonwork'  for  the  total  sample  and  another 

table  stimojafiEilig  p^ii&llel  correlations  for  various  demographic  subsamples . 

.         ■   ^        -    ,  -       .   .  ■■  • 

All  Sucrh  tables  pj:e&ent  .correlatibus  based  on  both  nonresiduaiized  and 
residualized  ^scores.  -  *'  . 

Univariate  Distributions  of  Measures  of"  Ronwork  Activitieg   -  . 
Table  z  indicates  how,  recently  respondents  had  engaged  in*^  25 

■■  .'•    •  ' '         / . '  '  ■  •       V^' "  '  *  " 

activities.     Tliose.^^ctiViti©s  undertaken  most  recently  (and  hence  most  • 
frequently/ 'concern  contact  with  relatives  and  friends,  plus*  sjich  basic 
activities  as  shopping,  reading  an  article',  and  eating  at  a  restaurant. 
Those  engageci  in* least  recently  include  cul.ttural>activitias- as  well  as  ^ 
those  more  seasonal  and  sex-specific  ^uch  as  hunting  and  fishing.     For.,  the 
final  three  Sterns  whicji  use  a  frequency  format,  respondents  ^qpof'ted  more 

•       ^ ' : '"     '         .        .  '  ■  '   "  ' 

frequent  part:i6ipat;ion  in  water  sp(5^rts  and  yard  work  than  in  camping  and 
hiking.  -  r  •  .  '       r  / 

As  regards  the  univariate  distributions  on  , measures  of  political 
activities  shown  JLn  Table  A,  clear  majt>rities  of  respondej:*ts  described 

■  /       :  <^  '  ■       ■    '  •■       ■  -•   . ■  "    ^  ■=  ■ ;  *' 

themselves  as  somewhat  or  very  interested  in  the  1972  political  campaifen^^ 
reported  that  they  were  registered  to  vote,  claimed  that  they  had  voted  or, 
intended  tb  vote^in  the  1972  electi-<yn,  and  observed  that  t^y  had  voted  in 
morst  or  all  of  tho.s^  previous  presidential  elections  for  which  they  had 

been  old  enough.  ^  *  '  ^ 

•    ■  .  -  <>-  '\  ■ 

Univariate ^distributions  for  items  on.  friends  and  neighbors -appear 

■»..■•  •  *  '  ■       * ' 

in  Table  5.^  One  fifth  of  the  sample  reported  having  no  more  than  two  close 
friends,  not  counting  relatives  or  neighbors,  another  fifth  mentioned  thjr^e 
or  four  close  friends^' a-  furth^  fifth  s^id  five  or  six,  yet  another  fifth 

■  ■  8G0        '  ' 


cited  seven  to  12;  ^and  the /inal  fifth  claimed  more  than  IZ/clioSe  friends^ 

'    /       ■'       '   ■■,  .■         ■  "       ■  . .  .'  .         ■  -  ■  .; 

Aljnost  a  quarter  o'f  all  respondents  dlalmed  not  to  know  any  neighbors  vftell 

.• ,  ■   ^ '     ''  ■'.}■  .  ■■     :  ^-  .-.■^....■/ 

enough  to  visit  wlth.A  Somewhat  over^ a 'quarter  had 'one  or  two  neighbors  , 
they,  knew  well  enough  'to  visit .    A  third  -quarter  of  ^the  resppndehts  cited 
three  to  five  s^ch  neighbors.,  and  ^  the  fin^l  quarter  clt€|d 'more  than  five.  ' 

.       .   According  to  Table  7,   worker?,  iV  the  sample  belongied  t^^ 
13'  associations  considered -open  to  all.    On^ : third  had  no  affilkation  with 

any  organization,  roughly  another  3p' nfe^cent  belonged  to  only* one  associa- 
"         /       '     '  V  '  .  "    '        '   '  '     ^  ./  " 

tion,  an|l  only  about  10  percen?^f  the  simple  belonged  to  four  or  mord^  -  • 

organizations ,  •  -  -     ■  • .       ,  ' 

^  ,  y  ^Table  6  reports  the  pet^fent  of  rfespondents  belonging  to  each 
of  17^spe^gc  organizations.  Church  or  synogogue  leads  the  list  w±th 
nearly  ha|J|p  respondents-  having  reported  that  Ijhey  belonged -td  one  or ' 
the  other.  Roughly  20  percent  bi^onged  to  a  ib ports  club  and  a  similar 
percentage  belonged  to  a  labOr  union,  Trailing  the  list,  wiljli  only  three 
percent  of  respondents  having  reported  membership  jjationality/ethnic/ 
raclal^associations,  so6^1"wflfare/charity  groups,  country  clubs',  c^Smiu- 

nlty/ centers,'  and  political  organizations. 

•  /*      .  ' 

■  o    ■  ...  ■  '      •  •  ■  ■ 

■"■  ■  ^  -  \  ■  ■     ^     .    y  ^  ' 

correlations  between  Meaisures  of  Resource6^'and  Nonvork  Involvement 

-     Before  the  positive  and  negative  hypotheses  may  l^e  tested  on 

r^sldualized  as  infill,  as  rionresidualinj^d  measures  of  noilCrk  involvement,  the 

relationship  between  resources  and  nonwork  invg^vement  must  be  clarified. 

Tabl^  8  presents  the  correlations  between  11  measures  of  four  te^ources 

0    ,     ,  ■       )■  '  ,        .  ' 

(time,  energy,  mo^ey,  and  health)  ;ahd  12  measures  of  involvement  in  nonwork 

*         „  ■   ■    *  '  ■   ■  ■ 

activities  (niffe  measures  of  types. of  Involvement  and  three  summary  indices 


.  r  ,,  ■  ,:.        ...    Table?'  ;     ' : 

Uuittber  of  Organizations/  to -which  R  Belongs  ( 


"7 


1' 

n=646) 


\ 


V." 


;  Zero 

.1-  ' 
.   2  ■■ 

\\  4''. 

5  or  moiffe  J) 


33% 

19  . 

"10 

5  . 
4, 


*  Excludes  missing  data  ,  v 

a  Includes  only  13  specific  .orgariizatidhs  accessible  to  ino'st  workers listed' 
\    ,in  Table  6.  •    ^  .  ^  * 

■  >"■■-.    ^  ■ '    ,"V'    I  .  .  \  ■  .     .     '  ;         •  i  ■■  ■  ■  •■  ■ 


1 


V 


'862 


ERIC 


UU  8 


Comlatlone  between  Meajutes  of  Re'sburcea  an^  Heaaures  of  Nonvork  Invo^eiiient 


,  Keflourcea . 


.  line 

Contrpl  over  ovattlme 

:  Satlsfectlon  with  mklng  ho 

Severity  ^  hourij  problems  (acore^  In 
;  the  direction  of  low  aeverlty), 

■   '■■15    »       .         ...        ,  • 

.  Pcp-*nd-«iiergy  ladder 


F^raonal  amiuiii  tocome 


Sporty 
&  gaaes' 


.06. 
(618) 

-.10*. 


-.05 

(63?) 


.12** 

(648) 


.17** 

(645) 


Cul- 
tural . 


.18** 
(618) 

.03 
(647) 


-.06 

(637) 


.17*'* 

my 


,15** 

(645) 


Mir:  of  psychosbnatic  lllneiiiES  (scored 

Vlri.dlrecttoiii  of,:lov  hufflber)  .04 

;  Occiirrence  of  Job-ttlated  illness  or  Injury 
(sMted  In  the  direction  of  no  Illness 
or  Injury)  " 


.00 
(649) 


.12** 

(643) 


.05 

(649) 


Kuaber  of  Ulneasei  (scored  In  the 
direction  of  idv  nuaber) 


Beilth  ladder 


Umber  of  days  not  feel  like  going  to 
work  (scored  In  direction  of  few  days) 


Presence, of ispeech  defect  or  physical 
dlsf IgureoeDt  (scored  in  direction  of 
tio.defect/dlsflgureient)  * 

ERIC 


■J 


Nonvork  Moivenient 


} 


Intell- 


Political 


ectual.      Social       yanlly    j^onestlc  activities 


.1?** 

.09*- 

OS 

(614) 

(606) ' 

(616) 

(618) 

(618) 

..02 

,  -.04  ' 

-.07  . 

-'.01  . 

.11** 

(643); 

(635). 

'  (645)  ' 

;  (647) 

(647) 

.01-  .  . 
(633); 

.  -i02 

-.02  i 

.08'  , 

.05  ' 

(626) 

V  (635)1, 

(637) 

(637) 

.11** 

'  .10* 

^    .0,7  ,  ■' 

^05 

.11** 

(644) 

(637) 

(646) 

(648) 

(648) 

.13** 

.00. 

.06 

.19** 

■  ^5** 

(641) 

(634) 

(643) 

(645)  . 

(645) 

.01 

'.00 

.06  , 

.04 

.05 

(639) 

(631) 

(641) 

(643) 

(643); 

.02 

-.03 

•  .01 

.07 

'  ■  .18**' 

mr 

(637) 

.  (647)  , 

(^49) 

(649) 

.06 

.06 

-.03 

.06 

(649) 

(649) 

(645) 

(637) 

'.17** 

.20** 

.10* 

.09* 

(648) 

•  (648)  . 

(6^).  ; 

(637) 

-.05 

.07 

.09* 

.08* 

(647) 

(647) 

,  (643) 

(635) 

.b*!. 

.12** 

.09* 

'  ^ 
,07, 

(6^8) 

,  (638)  , 

(634) 

(626) 

.10** 

(647) 

.09** 
(646)  • 


(645) 


.05 
(636) 


'-.01 
(649) 

.03 
(648) 


.15** 

(647) 


-.03 

(638) 


■"  \-', — ■  •  ;  Ui 

NuaFer  '  JHelgbbora' 
dose  knov.well  •.' 
frlenda   enough  to  visit 


-.03 
(617) 

-.05 
(646) 


.02 

(636) 


.05 
(647) 
/ 


.10* 

(644) 


.04 

(642) 


-.06' 
(648) 


-.05 

(618). 

.  .03 

(64;6) 


(636) 


.06 
(647) 


.05 

(644) 


.07 

(642) 


.06 
(648) 


.00 

'-.05  : 

*.03 

(649) 

.  (648) 

(648) 

;i3** 

-.05: 

.06 

:  (648)  : 

(647) 

(647) 

.12**  f  ' 

.02 

.05 

(647) 

(646) 

.•  '  (64'6) 

.or  / 

-.04 

.04 

(638) 

(637) 

(637) 

864 


1 


Tabla  8  (continued) 

*  ,   ,  *  •  ♦  ■  ■ 

Cotrfl«tloni  betvetn  Neasuret  o(  Raaources  and  Heasutfts  of  Nonvork  Involveo^t 


tlaaourcaa 


Time   ^  - 


organlzatlona 


Control  over  ovartine 
>  satisfaction- tflth  vorking  houT« 

■     I  * 

.  .     I  ■  i 

Severity  of  hours  problems  (scored  la 
,  the  direction  of  low  severity) 

EnergI  •  ^ 
Pep-and-energy  ladder 


Peraotfal  annual  Income 
.'  '  *  Health 

■     .  <  V 

Mujab'er  of  peychosoinatlc  lllnesaea  (scored 
In  direction  ,  of  low  niiiflber)  ^ 


Occurrence  of  Job^relatcd  Illness  br  injifry 
(scored  in  the  direction  of  no  tllnesa  or 
\  injury)  ^ 

■  .  '     ■    '  >.  "       ^     '  ♦ 

Number  of  llinessea  (scored  in  the 
dlre£((lon  of  low  number)  ^ 


Health  ladder 


Nuiiber  of  days  not  feel  like  going  to  vork 
"(scored  la  direction  of  few  days)  \ 


^rejende  of  speech  defect  or  physical 
disf igurenent  (scored  in  direction  of 
^       ef  ect/.dl5flirare«enc) 


(636) 


Nonworlt  Involvement 


'  keaberjshlps  v  overall 
^   in  selected'  nonvork 


activity 


Overall 
nohwork 
involvement 


.16** 

(616) 

.  .17** 
(601) 

.20**       /  .  ' 

(597)  ; 

- 

.06  , 
(645) 

.'  '  -.03 
'  (6^0) 

•  .02 

(625)   ,  / 

'  ' 

.12** 

(6i5) 

4 

.01 
(621) 

.  .05    1  ' 
(616)  ^ 

.16** 

(646) . 

* 

,  .17** 
(632) 

.19** 

r 

.23** 

(643) 

.22** 

(629)  . 

■  i  ■ ' 

/?25** 
'(624) 

.12** 

(641) 

.08* 
(626) 

.11** 

(621) 

I 

:  / 

• 

.10** 

(647) 

'  (632) 

.  .09* 

(621).  ■ 

.■02 
(647) 

.05 

(632)' 

.04 

(627) 

•  ■ 

I 

(646) 

/  .19** 
(632)  ;\- 

.19**  / 
^  (627) 

• 

■  ,.14**  : 
(645) 

.11** 

»     (630)  ' 

.14**  • 
(625)    •  . 

.02  . 

.15**  * 

(621) 


(616) 


of  degrefe:      .Inyblveinenli^.  table  permits  a  nvindfer  ©y  comparl8on8\ 

•  aing)i^  measures. "of  reLdurcfes^  ,i  Y 

For  each,  respurce,  most,  of  •the  cotrelatloas  followi  the  predicted 
positive  patteifn:    24  positive  correlations  bu^  erf  36  fbr  tViuej  12  out  of 
12  for  energy;  12  oi^t  of  12  f or  money ;  and  63,  cfut  foryealth.-  The 


;  out 
aignlfi 


statistically  significant  correlatianis  fpllowV  the 'positive  pa\tterneve^^  ' 
more  consistently:     nine  significantly  positive  cptr^ 

for  time;  eight  qut  of  eight  for  energy;  nine  ou^of for  money;  and. 
29  out  of  29  for  health.    Money  emerges  as  the  resource  slgnlf ica.ntly  and 
positively  associated  with  the  widest  array  of  nonwork  activities,  (riine.  .,. 
signifitantly  positiye  correlations  out  of  12  correlations ; 'median  r-oAs, 
.df-6A3,  p< 0.01) ,  closely  followed  by  energy    (eight  out  of  12;  median 
r«0.11,  df«642,  p  <0.01).    Next  comes  health  (29  out  of  72;  median ^r-O^OS^ 
df"635,  n^s.);  and  time  SLhows  the  weakest  pattern  (nin^^ut  of  36;  med.ian 
— ^0.03,  df-644,  n.sj. 

At  the  level  of  sitigle  measucies,  those  most  closely  associated 
with  off-^he-job  activities  include  a  m^ure  of  money  (persopaX  incojnd. 


ERLC 


df«»644,  p  <  0.01) ,  and  a  measure  of  energy  (pep  and  energy  ladder^  eigl}t  out 
of  12,  median  r  as  above  for  energy).    Three  single  measures  turn  u^  only 
one  significantly  positive  correlation;     s^isf action  with  working  hours 
r    (median  r»0.02,  df=623,    n.s.'),  severity  of  problem(s)  regarding  working 
hours  (median  r»0.02,  df =634,  n.s .) ,  and  number  of  illnesses  and  injuries 
suffered  in  the  past  year  (median  r=0.05,  df=-630,   n.s.).    Among  single 

.>  .      •  ' 

•   '  •  \  .  *  ■     .   .      ■  •  ■  •        ,        ■  ■  ■ 

.      ^  ^  r  866 


\ 


nine  significantly  positive  c^arrelStions  out  of  12,  median  r  as  above  for  \ 
money),  a  measure  of  health  (health  ladder,  nine  out  of^ 12,  median  r«0.13.  \ 


757 


meafluftfs,  only  one  g^erates'a  statistically  significant  negative  correla- 


mi  s^ti))i£acti 


tion:  sa<iJli taction  with  houi?$,  appears  inversely.  related--to  participation 
in  sporCa ;d5^g^         ' '       .  ■  K 


Ta^ble  8  dlso  permits  cdmprarlsd  ^cQrrelatioilis  :b'et^  resOurc 

iid^nonwork  Inwivement  athot^g  the  measures  activ£4 
:|/pattefrip  of  positive 


  .  ......  .    ,  ■    ^  .  -  3^  ' 

7    regards  consistent  pattefrip  of  positive  cp]fre|.atylons,/polit:ical  activities,  ^^/^ 
^  memtuB'i:ships  in  of^anizattbns ,  and  ovefall'^  non^bi"lc  invol^^eirient  highest  (all 


■  nave  .11 


positive  correlations  jwith  resourc'es  oiAt  of  11),  followed  by 


cultural *acti>4^Jj|As,  i^htellectual  aQtivities,  ;  number  ofi  n^ighbors^  friendly. 


and^^veraij,  rionwor^  a  out  of  11)  .     Si^oring' loyfe^  item  concern 


f. 


.'.ing  number  of  close  friends  (five  out  of  With  the  criterion- raised  to 

number  of  slgnificantl'y  positive  correlations,  memberships  in  organizations  and 


overalr  nonwork  involvement  both  register  ;  tti|B  top  score  (eigh 


t^otrtr  o 


fallowed,  by  political  activities  and  o.yeralov  nonwork  activity,  ("both  seven  put  , of 
11)*     Number  of  neighbors  friendly  scores  IpVest:  (zero  signif icaxitly  posi-  * 
tive  copreYations  put  of  ll),  along  with  num>er  of  close  friends  (one'  out 
of  11),  and  familj^  afctivitijes  and  domestiic;  activities  (both  two  out  of  11). 

A     ■  .  .  ;  ■■•    .     ■         -  ■     V-]    ■    ■  ■  ^    :  -t 

With  size  of  median  correlation  as  the  drlterion,  five  measures  of  nonwork. 
activities  show  ^h^  ^trongest  relationsha^^^ 

'  '  .  "f  i  V  ■    ^    '  ■    *  "     *■ '  ••.  .  ^  ■  •  '  "  '  ■  ■ 

political  activities,  number  of  organizational  memberships,  overall  rior>- 
/work  activities,  and  overall  nonwork  irivolVenJent  (median  r  's=0. 11-0.12,  - 


df  ^  6i^4,  p  <0.01).  .  Five  other  measures 


produce  the  lowest  n^dian  corre-. 


lations:     sports  &  games*,  social  activities v  family  activities,  domestic 
activities,  number  of  close,, friends,  and  timber *of  neighbors,  ktiowr^well 
enough  to  visit  (median.  r'.|?^.  07,  df  £  652,  n.s.), 


US  ^  s.uSwiijB  several.  Infer encea .  ^  f^Jk  mfe thbablogicaX 


level/  tthe  thrteVufi 


^r:ela6e.,  as  e^ 


fy  melasu tea  ^ of  defiif.ee  ^Aivolvfertent^^^^^^^^^  iroriworfc  ' 
mpr«  fi troftiigly  to'  the  meaaurea  af  fteBoiiTi;:^^  '  than  do 


of  ^yP^  of  npnwork  'Invplyeraeht..   On  a  :^tibatantive 
level,  publlc--oriented^actlyitlea-  off  ;t^^  Job-(«^  g. ,  poli,t^al  act3*vitie5 
ai|j^?Cg^nl2at±onal  mei^  r^quiife^mote  t^Ifi  <k)  home-baaed 


,^^t^±t±ea  (e.g.,  famj/ly  «ctivltlefk,  <^  rhavin^^  cloa^ 

•frienda,  at^  having  friendly  nelghbWB)v^^^^  ar/ecific  infer encea 

:  bss^d  on  Tabl«  -8;  require  i^  igiTO^^^^  examination  of- typea  .  of  reaourdea  * 

-■W^^  ^CP^If^ol  correlatea  with 

the  mortf  opjtional  or  discretioharjr  typea  af  hphwork  Ijnvolvemertt  (e.  e. . 
cuituratl',  intellecjtxial,  aoci^l,.^nd  political  activities ,  and/ organiza- 
tional  .member ^,hlpa)  . .  Although  meaaurea^o&  energy  ^nd  health  correlate 
^trongly  witVi  many  of- the  iitdicea  of>onwork,  energy  and. health  appear- 
lead  necesaary; ^according  to  the  table,  for  interperaonal  act^vitiea 
•  involving  family,/  friends;  and  neighborll.     To  a  'reducfed/extent, -  np^ey  alao 
^    ^elatea  leda  atrongly  to  informal  interperaonal  activifiea .  ^^y^^ 

i^ajj,  ihphe^  fails  to  correlate  .atrongly  with  irt^olvemerjt  in  relatively 
expenalve,  interperaonal  acVivitiea^ 


Table  8  indicatea,  finally >  thoate  r^sotireCa 

^  *  •  •     ■         ^     ■    J  .      ■  •  ^  J  ' 

be  removed  atatiatically  frpm  lthe  indicelp  of  *nonW6rk  Involvemfentr.  .  Quite  » 

aimply,  for  each  nonwork  item  or  index  the  liat  of  pr^dictpra  whoae 

effec*ta  are  to  be  removed  via  multiple 'regreas>ion  cbnaiata  ot  thoae  meaa- 

urea  of  reaourcea  that  correlate  p^ttr^'^iy^nd  aignif icantj.y  with  that 

■  •  \, ■ .  •      ••    '  ,    '.■  ■  ,  ■   '     ■  "    ■  .' 

item  or  inciex.     Each  meaaure' of  nonwork  involvement  thua  becomes  the 

*     ■  ■    ■ '         *  -  ■ ,  ■  " 

^epqndent  variable  for  one  regt'eaaion,  its  .label  appearing  at  thfe  top  of 


ERIC 


N 


one- column  t,ln  Table  8,     Using  asterisks  to  indicate  significance,  the  ^ 

•  ^  .  '        ■■  '^'^   ■   , . .     '  - 

remaljader  of  the  column  designates  those  measure^  or  resources  to  be^ 
included;,  as  predictors  in  the  multiple  regression,.    Thup  the  multiple, 
regr^easlon  with  sports  &-'/gkmes  as  the  dependent  variable  Has  four  predic- 
tors:    pep.  and  energV  ladder,  personal  income,,  health  ladaWf  an^  presence 

of 'speech  defect  or  physical  disfigurement,     Tlie  ijiultlple  regression  with  ' 

*  .'     .  •  .  ■    '  . 
cultural  activities  as  t;|[>e  dependent  variable,,  similarly,  has  six  predic- 

'tors:     control  ovet  overtime,  pep  atid  energy  ladder,  annual  income,  numbep  ^ 

f. '     •      ■  ,'"  •  •  • 

Of  somdtic  complaints,  health  ladder,  presence  of  speech  defet^t  or  physid^l' 

didf Iguremetit,  and  so  on.     One  of  the  measures  of  nonwork  Involvement,"  ^ 

'  ■   ■  ■     >    ■       •  ,' '  **        '  \,  f.'.       ' , 

number  of  friendly  neighbors,  correlates  s'ignif Icantly  with  none  of  th^ 

resource  ptedjctors  and  hence  requires  no  multiple  regression', 

■' '        '       '  ■       '   ■  .       *  ■  .  ■ 

Results. ^pf  the  11  ensuing  multiple  regressions  appear  in  Tabl^  9, 

All  regressions  generate  statistically  significant  multiple  correlations, 

■. .         '       .  ' .        ■  »  '     •      •      •  . 

As'  expected,  ^egressions  Hith  more  predictors  result  In  higher  'multiple 
correlartlons  •     The  regression  procedure  also  provides  resldualized  pcoresl 

for*  all  respondents  on  the  11  measures  of.  nonworlj;  Involvement  f  rom  whidh  " 

.    ^.    :     ■    ,  ' 

the  effects-  of  the  relevant  resources  were  removed*  ' 

'     .  ^  •' '.'  • '         ■  ' 

'  •  ■  •  •        "  ^ 

testing  Hypotheses  Relating  ^o  the  Cells  in  Table  1 

Cell  ojt^concerns  the  correlations  between  12  measures  of  degree'  of 

■■•■•■••.•-■~"T..  ■  ,"•  ■■  ' ■      .-     • .  \  . 

work  involvement  (three  objective  and  nine  subjective)  and  three  measures 
of  degree  of    honWOrk^itvolvement ,     Tjables  10  and  1^.  present  these  correlations 
for  both  nonresiduailzed  and  residualized  measures  of  riorxwork  involvement, 
and  finds  support  for  the  positive  hypothesis .  for  the  subjeciive  (pr  atti-,  , 


tudinal)  but  TC>t  for  the  objjective  measures'  of  ^ork  involvement.  The 
objective  measureaV  which  tap  time  devoted  to  the  work  role,  are  mostly 


Table-  9 


HultlpirRegVeaslonslof  Measurea  qf  Reaourcea  on-Mearfuree  of  Nbnwork  Involvement 


Index 
Off -the- J Ob  ' 
Involvement 

Sport8'  &  g^mes 


Cultural 


Intellectual 


Social 


Family 
Domestic 


PoUtlcal 
activities 


Resource  Predictors 

Pep-and-energy  ladder 
\  Personal  annual  Income 
Healthrladder  ^/ 
Presence  of  speech  defect  or 
physical  disfigurement  ^  * 

Control/ over  overtime 
,J?ep-and-energy  ladder 
^Personal  annual  Income 
Number  of  Pf ychoso^iatlc 

|lllnes8es  ^         . '  •* 

Health  ladder     .  /  *  .  ^ 

presence  of  speech  defect  br 
physical  dlef Igurement 
,  ■  ■  '.^  •  ■  ■  *,  1  ' 

Control  over  overtime  7 
Pep-and-energy  ladder 
Personal  annual  income 
Health  ladder 

Number  of^days  not;,  feel  like 

going  to  worjt^ 
Presence  of  speech  defect  or 
,  .  physical  disfigurement''  . 

\  ^ 
Control  ovei:  overtime 
Pep-and-energy  l>adder 
Health  ladder  ■ 
Number  of  days  not  feel  llk^ 

going  to  work 


Number  of  Illnesses 
Health  ladder 


Personal  annual  Income. 
Number  of  days  not  feeL  like 
going  to  work 

Contirofl,  over  overtime  / 
Satlsfaetion  with  working  hoiirs 
Pep-and-energy  ladder 
Personal  annual  income 
Occurrence  of  job-related 

Illness  or  Injury 
Health  ladder 
^umber  of  days  not  feel  like 
giolng  to  work 


'Multiple  R  .  N 

'   '        -»    ■  ■ 


.26 


633 


•3^ 


.24 


.14 


.-12 


.24 


.31 


597 


597 


e6\ 


646 
643 

609 


Slgnlf 
.01 


.01 


.01 


.02 


\:02 
.01 


.or 


'  '  J    Tahiti  9  (cantinued)  ; 

Multiple  Regression's  .of  Measures  of  Resources  on  Measures  of  Nonwork  Involvement 


Inde3^ 
Off-the-job 
Involvement 

Number  of 
close  ^ 
friends 


Resource  Predictors^ 


Personal  annual  income 


Multiple  .R 
.10 


644 


Signlf. 
•  02 


Number  neigh- 
bors know  well^ 
enough  to  visit 

Memberships  in 

selected 

organizations 


Overall 
nonwork 
activity 


Overall 

nonwork 
involvement 


None 


Control  over  overtime 
Severity  of  hours  problems 
Pep-and-energy  ladder 
Personal  annual  income 
Number  of  psychosomatic 

Illnesses 
Occurrence  of  job-related 

illness  or  injury 
Health  ladder 

Number  of  days  not  feel  like 
going  tK>  work 

Control  over  overtime  - 
Pep-and-energy  ladder 
Personal  annual  income 
Number  of  psychosomatic  ^ 

illnesses 
Health  ladder 

Number  of  days  not  feel  like 

going  to  work 
Presetice  of  speech  defect  or 

physical  disfigurement 


.32 


591 


.01 


Control  over  overtime 
Pep-and-energy  ladder 
Personal  annual  income 
Numbw  of  psychosomatic 

ilfliesses 
' Occurrence  of  Job-related 

illness  or  injury 
Health  ladder 

Number  of  days  not  feel  like 

-  going  to  work 
Prescuice  of  speech  defect, 
phy^ca^  disfigurement 


35 


580 


.01 


37 


576 


.01 


Table  10  (Cell  IJ        ,      ,  ,  ,  ,  '    '    '  , 

correlations  between  Measures  of  Degree  of  Work  Involvement  and  Degree  of  Nonwork  Involvement  for  Total  Sample 


Work  Involvement 


Nonwork  Involvement 


Memberships 
in  selected 
organizations 


Overall , 
nonwork 
activity 


Overall 
nonwork 
involvement 


>  WVr 

non- 

non- 

,    ■  res. 

res. 

res. 

res. 

res. 

re  si 

■  Obiective  Measures  . 

V 

. 

Hours  worked  per  week v"  ■ .  . 

■.04 

-.01 

.03 

-.05 

.07 

■-.02  ■ 

(643) 

•  (58.7) 

(629) 

(57i 

(624) 

(573.) 

Have  second  job 

■  .02 

.01 

..03 

.04 

.04 

.05  . 

(646) 

(590) 

(631) 

(579) 

(626)' 

(575) 

Hours  worked  on  second  job 

'  -.04. 

-.05 

'-.19, 

-.11 

-.20 

-.14 

(51) 

(47) 

■  .(51) 

(47) 

■  (51)  ' 

(47) 

'    Subjective  Measures 

Do  my  best  at  work 

-.07 

-.06 

-.08* 

-.09* 

-.05 

-.04 

J 

1 

■;  (643) 

(58?) 

(628) 

■  (576) 

(623) 

(572) 

Work  my  hardest  at  work 

.04 

.02 

.07 

.01  • 

.11** 

■  .06 

(644) 

(588) 

(629) 

(577) 

(624)' 

'  (573) 

Would  work  even  if  enough  money 

*     •  -  .08* 

.03 

.08* 

.04 

.11* 

.05 

>  ■  ■  '  t 

(645) 

(589) 

(630)^ 

(578) 

(625) 

(574) 

Time  drags  at  work 

.23** 

,  .13** 

.21** 

.10* 

.25* 

M4** 

.  ■  (646) 

(590) 

(631) 

(579) 

(626)  ■ 

(575) 

ERJC72 


Table  10  (Cell  1  continued) 

Correlations,  between  Measures  of  Degree  of  Work  Involvement  and  Degree  of  Nonwork  Involvement  for  Total  Sample' 


Work  Involvement 


Subjective  Measures 
Ideal  job  if  free  to  choose 

Job  skills  useful  in .future 


Degr( 


Degree  Absorbed  in  job 


Work  harder  than  coworl^ers 


Frequency  of  extra  work 


Nonwork  Involvement 


Memberships 
in  selected- 


Overall 
nonwork 

activity 


Overall 
nonwork 
involveifint 


non- 

1 

non- 

non- 

res' 

res. 

res. 

• 

res. 

res. 

res. 

.,.04 

,■ 

-.03 

• 

'  -.02 

-.07 

■  . 

-.Ol' 

-.07 

(501) 

(548) 

'  (590) 

(541) 

(585) 

(537) 

.11* 

.02 

.12** 

.03 

.13** 

.03„ 

'(64;!) 

(589) 

(631) 

(579)' 

•  (626) ' 

(575)' 

.19** 

.09* 

.10* 

.01  ' 

.17** 

.08 

^(644) 

V  ■ 

(589) 

(630) 

(578) 
» 

(625) 

(574) 

■.10** 

".08* 

.10* 

.12** 

.10* 

(644) 

(587)* 

(627)  ' 

(577)  ■ 

.(622) 

(573) 

.1.2** 

.07 

..15** 

.11** 

.17** 

.12** 

(645) 

(590) 

(631)  " 

;  (579) 

(626)  • 

(575) 

*p<0.05 
**p<0.01 


.  .«   '  .     :  ■  table  n  (Cell  1| 

Coiiehtloni  betwen-lteaiiures  of  Degree  of  Hork  Involvemt  and  Degree  of  Noni>rlf  Involvenient  for  wyifsefl^le  in^  Subsaaplee 


Saaples 


Total 
Sample 

Males 


Fenalefl 


Hales, 
narried 

Females, 
married 

Males, 

'not  married 

Feii\^l69 
'  not  married 

Males,  under* 
32  years 

.Females,  under 
32  years 

Males,  32  * 
years  or  over 

Females,  32 
yeira  or  over 

Hales,  ,less 
than  12th  grade 

Females,  less 
than  12th  grade 

Hales, 
12th  grade 

Females, 
12th  grade  • 

Males,  more 
than  12th  grade  ^ 

Females,  more 
than  12th  grade  ^ 


Types  of 
Scores 


nonres.  . 
res. 

nohres. 
res;  ^ 

nonres. 
res. 

nonres. 
'  vies. 

nonres*  / 
rea. 

ft 

'  nonres. 
xea. 

nonres. 

res/  ' 

nonres.  ; 
res. 

nonres. 
.res. 

nonres. 
.  res. 

'nonres. 
.  res* 

nonres. 
res. 

nonres. 
'  resk 

nonres. 
res. 

nonres 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 

^ 

nonres » 
res. 


.  Positive  Correltftiona 

No.  of  positive      No.  of' 
correlations  .   correlations  f 


J  Significant  Correlationa 

No.  ojf  significant  No.  of  sigj^ificant 

/jpositive  correlations 
telations. 


O^B  JECTi  VE  MEASUMS 
9 


T 


Median  Correlations 
Correlation  N 

ON 


5 

6 

3'  ■ 

6 

6 

2 

6 

3. 

'  6, 

3 

,6 

0  . 

6 

1 

.  6 

5 

:  A  "  6 

5 

6 

6 

'  6 

6 

6 

4 

)  6- 

3 

6 

.4  ' 

6 

3 

6 

h 

6 

2 

6 

3 

6 

6 

4 

6 

1 

U 

3 

6 

3 

'  6 

4 

6 

4 

.  6. 

1 

'  6 

1 

6 

3 

6 

2 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

lE  S 

-  0 

0 

0 

0, 

:  0 

0 

"0  ■ 

0  . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

().  \  ' 

Q 

\J 

1 

f\ 

u 

0,  '  ^ 

'  ■  0 

0 

0 

'  0 

.  0 

■0. 

0« 

,0 

0 

.0 

0  . 

1  * 

1 

2 

2 

0 

-0 

0 

0 

,0 

0 

0 

0  ■'  ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0  • 

0 

0 

'0 

'     ■  0- 

"  0 

■  0 

,  0 

1 

0 

■  0 

0 

0 

•7 


.05 

629 

-.02 

•513 

,  .02 

319 

',.02 

.  301 

.00 

313 

-.01 

28» 

.01 

,  2^ 

.02 

■    241  • 

-.03 

166- 

-.05' 

■155 

.09 

60 

.16 

,  56 

.03 

142 

.03 

133 

. 

.10 

14B 

.14 

135.' 

".01 

163 

.02  ■ 

149 

-.04 

i  171 

-.05 

163 

/oi  • 

131 

-.01 

■  134 

.02 

B6  '. 

-.02 

82 

.00 

'bo 

.10 

68 

.07  ' 

130 

.05 

122 

-.02 

135 

-.04 

1311^ 

.06 

103 

-.02 

9? 

:o7 

.  96 

.03  ■ 

81  ! 
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i«blUl  ,(ciiricoptinui4l  . 

Oomlitloni  Utmn  Mmvumi  of  Dt^rM  of  Work  Involvmnt  M  Degree  of  Nonvork^  In^lment  for  t^jtU  Sa^)le  ar.:  StibBAOipleB 


Suiples  ^ 


types  of 
Scores 


> .  ki8^1ve  correlations  \ 

No;  of  positive  .  No.  of 
•  correlations  correlations 


Significant  correlations 
No^f  significant  No,  of  significant 


positive 
correlations 


correlations 


^  SUB  J^EC^ri  VE  ME  ASOyRES 


fttal 

'  nonre^. 

22 

-  27  \ 

19 

Sample/ 

res, 

21 

,  '27 

9 

iales 

nonres. 

■ ; 

27 

12 

res. 

■  27 

2 

Females  ,  i: 

nonres. 

;4 

'         11     ^  ) 

i   ■  10 

'22  , 

\ 

nonres. 

24 

27  ^ 

^  11 

res.  . 

15 

27: 

,  2 

\:;;r^y ... 

1 

nonres.  *     '  ^ 

i 

6 

.married 

res, 

f 

4 

Malas,  \r' 

nonres. 

3 

,15 

27 

i       '  '2 

not  narriei 

res,' 

17 

27 

f                                             ,  , 

Feoalea, 

nonres* 

21 

■   ,     27      ■  '  ' 

'6 

not  married 

V  res. 

15 

27 

'  2 

Males  i  lindet 

nonres.  8 

27 

A 
1 

32  years  . 

res. 

17 

27 

2 

Females i  under 

nonres 

27 

n 

32  years 

res. 

22 

'27 

6 

Males,  .32 

nonres « 

19 

'  .27 

years  or  over  ^ 

res,  S 

16 

■  27 

2 

Females,  ^2. 

nonres. 

20  ' 

27 

'  3 

years. or  over 

res.    '    \  ' 

/  15 

27 

2 

Hales,  less 

nonres,  • 

'  23 

f  27  . 

'  5 

than  Uth  grade  , 

ft 

res. 

■  ^ 

18  ■ 

27 

3 

Females,  vlese  ^ 

J  rfcnres..  ' 

23 

27 

6 

than  12th  grade 

my 

22 

,27  ' 

4 

Males, 

/Tionres. 

16 

27  . 

3 

iith  grade 
* 

I.  res;' 

13 

27 

0 

females, 

nonrei. 

23 

27     ■  • 

a 

12th  grade 

reSi 

17 

27  , 

3 

Hales,  more 

nonres. 

26 

27   •  I 

8 

than  12th  grade 

aea. 

17 

27 

0 

O 

1 

ERIC, 

%th  9ndi 


nonrii. 

tM. 


16 
4 


27 

27' 


13 
3 

6^ 
4 

4' 
4 


4 

5 

13 
7 


•Mgaian  Corgelatlow 
Correlation 


.11"  '  6  24 
.04  "578 


.09 
.01 

,08 
.04 

.09 
.03 

.11 


.05  • 
.03 

.06 
.03 

.11 
.03 

.06. 

.09 
.03 

.04' 
.01 

.08 
.07 

.08 
.07 

.06 
-.01 

.11 
.08 

.15 


.01 
-.05 


317 
297 

315 

208 

257 
216 

172 
155 

61. 

•  55 

142 

131 

146 
135 

157 
145 

178 
163 

152 
124 

■  85 
79 

75 

65 

126 
119 


ON 

Ui 


103 
97 

96 
81 


unrelated  -to  either  the  nonresidualized  or  residualized  measures  of  degree 
~of  nonwork  involvement.     To  be  specific,  six 'of  the  nine  correlations 
are  positive  for  the  n^residualized  scores  (three  out  of  nine  ^for  the 
resi(^lized  scores),  none  of  the  correlations  is  significant  for  either 
the  nonresidualized  dip  residualized  scores,  and  the  median  correlations  are 
.trlvia'l  for  both  types  of  scores|(r=0.03,  df=627,  n^/;  r=-0.02,  df=571,  n. 
'  reVjj^ctively).  .  W'  •  ^  ^. 

Comparisons  of, demographic;  subgroups,  basad  on  only  two  c^jective 
meksures  because  of  small  sample'  sizes  .fo^  the  third  measure  (viz. 
spent  on  second  job),  reveal  only  limited  variations  in  the;  correlational 
pattern.     They  show  for  both  nonresidualized  and  residualize^d  scores  a.  .  ' 
somewhat  , greater  number  of  positive  and  aignif icanjtly  po|itive  correlations 
among  male^  under  32.      ^  •  '  • 

As  noted,  the  subjective  measures  .of  degree  of  work  involvement 
provide  substantial  empirical  support  for  the  positive  hypothesis:  mainly 
positive  correlations  (22  of  27  for  the  nonresidualized  ^cori,  21  of  27 
for  the  residualized  scores) ,  mainly  positives  among  the  si^ificant  corre- 
lations (19  of  20  fo^the  noniresidualized  scores,  nine  of  10  for  the  resid- 
uall:.ed  scores),  and  a  substantial  median  correlation  for  the  nonresidual- 
ized scores  (r=0. 11.  df=622,  p < 0.01)  but  not  for  the  residualized  scores 
(r-0.04,  df=576,  n.s.)..   Although  the  correlational  patterns  do  not  differ, 
noticeably  among  the  three  measures  of  nonwork  involvement,  the  various 
measures  of  work  involvement  do  make  a  difference.*    For  both  nonresidual- 
ized and  residualized  scores,  measures  of  feeling  involved; In  the  job  (time 
drags  at  work,  degree  absorbed  in  job)  and  on-the-job  effort  (work  harder 
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than  coworkers,  frequency  of  extra  ^fJofk)  be^r  ^he  strongest  positive 
relationship  with;degrj^  of  npnwork  involvenijent .     Variables  least  consist- 
ent  with  *the  positive  pattern  are:     do  my  be'^t  at  work,  and  ideal  job  if 
free  to  choose*  ;  •  * 

The  differences  among  demographic,  subgroups  based  on  subjective 
measures  prove  somewhat  confusing.     To  take  one  exampl^,  for  nonresidualiz.ed 
scores,  males  and  females  scarcely  differ.     Yet,  for  residualized  spore&y 
females  are  consistently  more  in  line  with  the  positive  hypjothesis  than  are 
males.     Demographic  subgroups  in  corifqmity  With  the  positive  hypothesis  ; 
include  fe^ailes  under  ^32,  whereas  ttiose  most  noticeably  at  odd§  ^j^ith  the 
positive  hypotheisls  include  females'  over  31,  males  with  a  high  sjLhool 
diploma,  nonmarried  males,  arid  females  with  mdre  thari  a  high  school  diploma. 

•.•     ■  V         '     .     -  . ; '  • 

Table  K  presents  the  data  relevant  to  cell  two,  namely,  the  cor- 
relations betueen  the  12  measures  of  degi^ee  of  worlc.  involvement  (three  o^jec- 

1  . 

tive  and  nine  subjective)  and  the  nine  measures  of  typ0s  of  nonwork  activi- 
tdes.     As  not^dj  one  pf ^the  nine  variables number  Df  friepdl^  rie^ 
ptioved  unrelated  to  any  of  the  measures  of  resources  and  thus^feenferated  no 
separate  set  of  residualized  scores.     Foi!'  the  other  eight  mMSures  of  non-  - 
work  activities^  correlations  based  on  residualize^ scores  accoirtpariy  those 
based  on  nonresidualized  s,Gores.  ^ 

.  '  The  overall  correlational  pattern  in  Tables  12  and  13  suggests  at 

be^  a  weak  positive  relati,onship  between  degre^'  of  work  involveifient  and  dif- 
ferent types  of  nonwork  activities.  For  nonresidualized  and  residualized  sec 
the  objective  measures  rff  work  involvement  generate  a  much  higher  proportion 
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^  Tabl6j2  (Cell  3) 


Correlations  between  Measures  of  Decree  of  Work  Involvement  and  Types  .of  -Nonwork  Involvement  for  Total  Swiple 


Work  Involvement 


Have  second  job 

Hours  worked  on  second  job 


iftork  ray  hardest  at  work 

/ 

Would  work  even  if  enough  money 

Tine  drags  at  vork  . 

Ideal  job  i(  free  to  choose 

Job  skills  useful  in  future 
Degree  ab^rbed  in  job 

■Work  harder  than  coworkers 

Frequency  of, extra  work 


Nonwork  Involvement 


-00 


Qbjective  Measures 
•Hours  wrked  per  week 


Sports  &  games 
non- 
res^     •  res, 


Cultural 


Intellectual 


Social ' 


Family 


Domestic 


non- 
'  res. 


res, 


non- 
res. 


res. 


-non-; 
res. 


res. 


non- 
res. 


res. 


non- 
res. 


res. 


,08* 

.01 

-.02 

■-.08  , 

'-.02 

-.06 

-.14** 

-.16** 

.10** 

.10*  \ 

:ii** 

.05 

(6461 , 

(630)  ' 

:  ■(646) 

(594) 

(642) 

(594) 

(634) 

(601) 

(644) 

(643) 

(645) 

(640) 

.06 

.05 

.08* 

■  .10* 

.01 

.02 

.06 

■  .05 

-.06 

-.06 

-.05' 

-.06  , 

(648) 

1632) 

(648) 

(596) 

■  (644) 

(596) 

(636) 

■  '(603)  ., 

(646),  ' 

(645) 

(648) 

(642)  ■ 

1 

-.31 

-.28 

-.17 

-.13 

-.23 

-.23 

-.04 

■ 

.12 

:i2  ' 

.01  ■ 

,03 

(51) 

(49) 

(51)  '■ 

(47) 

'  (511 

l47) 

-^.(5lj 

^  (4B) 

(51) 

(51) 

• 

■  (51) 

(50) 

-.05 

-.06 

-.04 

-.•06 

-.21»* 

i  -.21**", 

'.05* 

-.09* 

.04"  ; 

i-Oii 

.07 

■HI 

(6451 

1629) 

(645) 

(59J) 

1641) 

(593) 

(6331 

(600)  ', , 

(643) 

(642) 

(6451 

i(639) 

.02' 

-.01 

•  .02 

.00 

^.05 

-.08 

-.00 

-.02 

,■05 

.06' 

■  .13** 

.10*  . 

(6'46) 

(630) 

(646) 

(594) 

(642) 

(594) 

(634) 

(601)f 

(644) 

(643) 

(646) 

(640) 

.12*' 

v.  08* 

'.07 

.03 

.09* 

,  .05  ' 

.Ol''V 

-.01 

.02 

.or 

-.97, 

-,13** 

(647)  ■ 

(631) 

(647) 

(595) 

(643) 

;(595) 

(635): 

(602) 

,,(645)  , 

(644) 

(647).- 

(641) 

.06  ■  ' 

-.01 

.15**  ' 

J 

'  .13**  ■ 

.07 

.08* 

.03 

.10** 

.09* 

,15" 

,■  .08* 

(648) 

(632) 

(646) 

(596) 

(644) 

(596) 

(636) 

(603) 

■(646) 

(645)  , 

(648) 

(642) 

,-.'06 

-.07 

,03 

.01 

>  -.03 

-.07 

-.09* 

-.11*'  ■ 

-.00 

-.01 

',^06  .  •! 

■'.01 

\\J\jh) 

(562) 

(603) 

.04  • 

-.02 

.14** 

.08 

.07 

-.03,. 

.02 

.00^-^5 

•  '  .--f ' "  . , 
,<04 

■ 

.08* 

.03 

(647) 

(632) 

,(647) 

(596) 

(643) 

(596)  , 

(636). 

(603) 

(645)'  , 

;t6^'5)' 

■  (647) 

(641) 

-.08* 
(646) 

-.13**  , 

(631) 

.11**  . 

.  •;(646) 

.05 
(595) 

1 

.02, 
'""(642)  ■ 

-.03 

' (595) 

-.01,  ■ 

(635) 

-,05 
1602)  t' 

'',07// 
,  (644)  ; 

,  .06 
(644) 

,21** 

(646i 

.14" 

(640) 

.lfl« 

(643) 

.OBV: 

(627)  ' 

■;.06  ; 

■r(643'); 

'  (593)"  ' 

/,  .05'  ; 
(6^9)' 

:..  .,56 

,■■,.(,^93). 

.00, 
•  (632)  ■ 

-.00 

(601) 

,05' 

'(642)  , 

,06'^  i 
(641)  ■ 

:o6 

(643) 

,;o3 

'  (637) 

.06" 
(647) 

"  .04 
(632) 

.11** 

(647) 

.09* 
(596) 

.09* 

1/43) 

.06 
(596) 

.03 

(6361 

-.00 
(603) 

.05  ■ 
(645)  ' 

,  -04 
(645) 

.11**  ' 

(647) 

.06 
(641) 

TabU  l2  (Call' 2  continOid):. .  -  *  '   ,  *    .-  T 

OwrrelatloM  between  MeasuM a  of  Degree  of  Work  involveneAt  And  Types  of  Nonwork  Involveipent  tot  Total  sangple 


Nonwork  InYoLvement 


Work  Involvereent 


Political  ' 
activities 


#  Close 
friencis 


»  Neighbors^ 
know  well 
enough  to  visit 


■.      '                                        i  ■ 

■■■  -                   .  ■ 

non- 
res. 

res . 

non- 
res. 

nonresidual 

Objective  Measures 

•                           ►  • 

»                                   '  I' 
Hours  worked  per  week 

(646) 

-.03  '  ' 
(607)  ' 

'  '  ;  .  18** 

:  (64S;) 

.  .13** 
(641)- 

'     .08*     •  • 
(645) 

Have  second  job 

.02 
(648) 

•02 ' 

(608)' 

.05 

(647) 

.06 

(643) 

.01 
(647) 

'  Hours  worked  on  second  Job 

\V"-,.     *■  ■    ■  . 

V  -.06 

.12 
(51) 

.13 

(55) 

-.00, 
(51) 

^'  ■      ^/  Subjective  Measures 

■fc 

^    •  ■   •        ■  ■  -     .               \                  ■.              -  1 

:     .         .  .*  ;      •.   ■  ^ 

'  00  jny  pest  at  work 

-.01 

(645) 

'  -.01  i 

(606) 

P.09»,v 

(6.44)' 

(640) 

,  -.04 
(644) 

worK  my  naraest  at  worK  ^^v^ 

.  .03 
(646) 

.01 

(607) 

.10* 
(645) 

.09* 
(641) 

.04 
(645) 

nv;uxu  wuxK  ijven,ic  enougn  nioney 

•  05; 

(647) ^ 

■  -.00 

,  (eo7)  , 

.07 
(646) 

.05  ■ 
(642) 

*05  , 
(646) 

Tine  drAoa  unrlr 

/'.,(64B) 

>  .07 

■.^(668)  ... 

.09* 

(647) 

.06 

(643)  : 

.10** 

^  (647) 

'  Ideal  Job  if  free  to  chooaa 

■  .d6. 
(604)  ^ 

-.00 
(567) 

.03. 

(603  )'V 

(509)" 

,;\  :V  -.04 
'  (603) 

Job  n'kills  usefur  in  futuirji        ;  ' 

■•       *  »■                 ■               ■    ■  *      .    ■  " 

■  '(647)  ' 

'v'  .01 

■  (608)" 

-.02 

.  (646) 

-.02 
(642) 

-.02 

bfltgtee  absorbed  in  job 

,  "■  ■ '                                 ,  •          > '  ■ 

.17** 

(646) 

.09* 

(607) 

i 

.00*  . 
(645) 

.04- 

(641) 

r,.|f  ,  (^45)  '  y 

Wotjt  ^haj^der  than  coworkara  ' 

'  •  •    •                     .  * 

.09* 
(643) 

.09* 

(605) 

.07 
(642) 

.05 

(638) 

>V'  -.01 

Frequency  of  extra  work 

(647) 

.11* 

(608) 

.12** 

(646) 

.08^  '" 
(642) ;. 

i;;-.00 
.    .  c  .(646)' 

«    For. this  cell  and  for  Celle  five  and  eight,  in  counts  of  correlations  based  on  the  item  "tiujnber  o(  neighbors 
know  w^ll  enough  to  visit",  residualized  scores  are  the  aame  as  nonreeidualirdd  scoraa* 
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Tabli  13  (CiU  2)  \ 
NiMurii  of  Degree  of  Jtork  InVolveiNnt  ind  Typti  of  Bonwork  Jnvolvenent  for  l^tal  Sample  and  subiampln 


Bagplet 


Typti  of 
Scorae 


Positive  Oorrelatlona 

No.  of  positive     No.  of 
correlatiODi  correlationi 


Significant  Corralatlona 

No.  of  significant  No.'  of  significant 
positive:  correlations 
correlations 


Oamph 

nonres. 
res. 

16     '  . 
15 

27 
21 

Main 

resa 

•  • 

,      13  * 
10 

18 

la 

tmUn 

nonres. 
resa 

ii 

11 

18 
18 

narrled  pi 

unreSe 

r^Sa 

9 

18 
18 

Penal«i|  . 
aarrled 

nonreSa 
res. 

10 

9 

18 
18 

iiotnahifd. 

nonres a 
resa 

12 

16 

le 

FeaialBS,  < 
not  najrriad 

aivJllOVa 

resa 

12 

IB 
W 

.NalMi  under 
12  years 

ItUlllOOt 

tesi 

13  / 
10 

IB 
18 

Females,  under 
^2  years 

nontes/ 
res. 

11 
12' 

16 

,  18 

-Nalci,  32 
years  or  over ^ 

'  nonres* 
resa^ 

in 

fl 

16 
18 

Feniales,  32 
years  or  over 

nonres. 
res. 

( 
7 

in 
18 

Hales,  leeii 
'than  12th^  grade 

nonres. 
res* 

8. 
7 

1Q 

18 

Fettlesi  less 
than  12th  grade 

nonres. 
res  a 

e 

8 

18 

Males, 
12th  grade 

nonres. 
*  res.  ' 

11 

11 

18 
18 

Females, 
12th  grade 

nonres* 
res. 

9 

10 

18 
IB 

Hales,  nore 
than  12th  grade 

nonresa 
resa 

12 

■  8 

18 
18 

FeiiliSr  ipr^ 
than  12th  qrade 

-  ^  ,( 

nonres « 
res. 

•  ,  12  ' 
42 

18 
19 

OB  JECTI  V'B  MIASDRES 


i 


r 


3 

2 

3 

1 

I 

■  2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

i 

# 

0 

1 

1 

2 
• 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1^ 

,  ■  y 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2  M 

.  2 

1 

3 

1 

'2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

.  2 

3 

1 

2 

M 

1 

2 

2 

Median  Correlations 
Correlation  N 


.01 

644 

.01 

630 

.04 

329 

.02 

307 

.03 

318 

.03 

297 

.03 

269 

.02 

265 

..03 

174 

.00 

158 

.12 

.61 

.12 

59 

.02 

143 

.02 

138 

.03 

151 

.02 

151 

.02 

165 

.02  • 

164 

1 

.01 

180 

-.01 

■  177 

-.03 

151 

-.02 

136 

-.01  . 

93 

T.03 

92 

-.62 

81 

-.01 

80 

.05 

129 

.04 

122 

.02 

137 

.02 

138 

.08  ' 

106 

-.01 

.101 

.04 

97 

.04 

97 
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typei  of 
Scores 


of  Kbik  inwiviMnt    fypii  of  jhnwrk  lnvtfl««"*    kuI  8u|)1i  nxl  SubiMplei 


gBgltlve  Correlatlona 

Ho.  of  positive  No.  of  , 
wrreUtions  correla,tionc 


Signiflcanti°H£lfttlon8 

No.  of  significant  No.  of  significant 
positive          ^^telatlons  . 
cortelatlona  ^  — -  


S  U.B  JECTrVEM^*SUR£S 


Total  ■ 
SauplQ 

nonreii 

•  .61 
51 

■  81 
81 

nonrei* 

56 
44 

81, 
81 

nonfes* 

61 

5S 

81 
81 

nonres.  • 

59 
42 

,81 
'  81 

res. 

65 
59 

81 
81 

not  ^zt^^ 

nonres. 
tes# 

39 

39  ' 

81' 
81 

not  nidrf 

nonrefl* 

55 
47 

81 
81 

nonres. 

* 

6S 
42 

81 
81 

3J  veats 

nonresi 
teSi 

65' 
51 

.  81 
81 

Haies.  3? 
y«srs  or  ""ver 

nonrefl. 

51 
40 

■  j 
81 

81 

f«mal-es/ 
Vdsrs  or  "^"^ 

nonrefl • 
tes* 

54 
53 

81 
81 

H^ies,  jess 

thin  lit"  9^*38 

nonrefl. 
res* 

JO 

81/ 
oi 

F«iiialeiV 
than  i2t»' 9"^« 

nonrefl. 
res. 

'    58  ■  ■  ■ 
65  ,  ■ 

81 
81 

Haiss,       A  ' 

nonrasi 
res. 

44 

81 
81 

■  Stales/     ,  / 
%gra<J«  , 

nonres e 
res. 

56  ■ 
51 

81. 
81 

H«les/K<«« 
>^  %  i2tJi  grade 

AonraS' . 
res. 

63 
46 

fil 

ERIC 


nonres* 
res. 


49 
40 


27    ,  >  , 

•31 

18 

22 

7 

■  1 
19 

23 

6 

10 

1> 

21 

4 

"9 

14 

16 

? 

7 

4 

'9 

5  ■ 

10 

12 

;  13 

Q 

V 

13 

\ 

9 

12 

7 

12  , 

13 

T 

r 

8 

7  . 

9 

4  ' 

9 

6 

8 

4  r 

6 

3 

4 

2 

1 

4 

V 

7 

c 
0 

D 

7 

13 

.3 

9 

9 

/lO 

,5 

9 

11 

12 

7' 

4 

7 

3',  ..• 

8 

Median  CotrnlatloM 
correlation  » 


■OS 

642 

.03 

.04 

330 

.01 

.06, 

315 

.04: 

290 

.04 

262 

.01 

249 

,06 

172 

.04 

174 

-.01 

60 

-.01 

60 

WW 

.05 

143 

.02 

1  11 
iJ  J 

'.04 

150 

.00 

.06 

161 

.04 

.03 

179 

•.00 

.03 

153 

.02 

143 

.03 

92 

-.00 

.07 

81 

.05  ■, 

■  81 

.02. 

'  130 

■>.<)0 

123 

.06 

136 

.04  ' 

138 

.07 

106 

.01 

98 

.03  ' 

97 

-.00 

63 

H 
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positives  than  negatives  among  significant  cortelations,  (six  out  of  seven 
for  nonresidualized  scores,   four    out  of  fiva  for  residualized  scores),  but 
not  among  all  correlations  (16  out  of  27,  15  out  of  27,  respectively).  In 
addition,  tfhey  produce  only  tirivial  mediah' correlations  (r^O. 01,  df=642, 
n.s.;  r=  0.01,  df=628    n.s.,  respectively).     For  both  nonresidualized  and 
residuailzed  scores,  demographic  comparisons  including  §ex  differences 
yield  only  minor  variations  from  this  pattern  of  weak  associations. 

The  subjective  indicators  >of  work  involveitieilt  produce  a  somewhat 
higher  proportion  of  positives^^amohg  all  correlations  (61  out  of  81  for 
nonresidualized  Scores,   51  out  of  81  for  residualized  scores),  likewise  a 
higher  proportion  of  positives  dmong  significant  'correlations^j;27  of  31, 
13  of  18,  respectively),  ^nd  slightly  higher  median  correlations  (r=0.05, 
df =640,  n.s.;  r=0.03,  df=593,  n.s.,  respectively).     For  both  nonresidual- 
ized ^and  residualized  Scores,  two  measures  of  subjective  reactions  display 
the  positive  pattern  ^^most  appreciably:     time  drags  at  work,  and  frequency 
of  extra' work.    Again  for  both  types  of  scores,  demographic  factors  unearth 
few  interesting  .subgroup  differences,  except  that  nonmarried  males  and. 
males  with  a  high  school  diploTT^n        not  conform  at  all  to  the  positive 
trend . 

Cell  four  examines  the  correlations  in  Tables  14  and  15  between  eight 
ures  of  types  of  work  activities  and.  the  three  summary  indices  of  degree  of 
nonwork  involvement.     The  correlations  between  the  five  indices  of  Quality 
of  Empl^pyment  and  the  three  indices  of  nonwprk  involvement  establish  a 
consistent  pattern,  namely,  positive. and  significant  correlations  for  the 
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f-     Table  14  (Cell  4) 

Correlations'  between  Measures  of  Types  of  Work  Involvement  and  pegree  of  Nonwork  Inv^vement  for  Total  sample 


Nonwork  Involvement 


'Types  of  Work  Involvement 


Memberships 
in  selected, 
, organizations 


Overall 
nonwork 
activity 


Overall 
nonwork 
Involvement 


non- 

non-  ' 

non- 

fes. 

res. 

res. 

res. 

res  . 

res. 

Quality  of  Emplopent  Indices 

■  3 

Overall  Quality  of  Employment  \^ 

.20** 

■  (646) 

.04 

(591)  - 

'  .15** 

(531) 

.00 

.-(580) 

'.22** 

(626) 

.06 
(575) 

Quality  of  Employment-Resources 

:           .05  ' 

(634) 

I 

.00 

(580) 

-.02 

(521) 

-.08 

(570) 

.03 

'  (616)' , 

-.03 

(566) 

Quality  of  Employment-Financial  rewards 

.12** 

(640)  1 

,02 
(586) 

.16**  . 

'  (526) 

.06 

(575) 

.18** 

(621) 

.08 
(571) 

Quality  of  Employment-Challenge 

.20** 

(646) 

\ 

.06 

(59!)  1 

.17** 

'  '(631) 

.05 

(580) 

.23** 

(626) 

.09* 

(576) 

Quality  of  Eniployment-Comfort 

1     •  ■  ■ 

.13** 

,645) 

-.0? 

(591) 

.02  ■ 
(630) 

-.09* 

1580) 

.09* 
(625)  , 

-.03 , 
(576) 

■  r 

Measures  of  Effort 

Always  a  lot  of  .work  to  do 

.■10** 

(645) 

.03 

(590) 

.08* 

(630),. 

.01 

(579) 

.10* 

•  (625) 

.02 

(575) 

Requires  a  lot  of  mental  effort 

.15** 

(646) 

.  .06 
(591) 

.16**' 
(631) 

1 

.07 

580) 

.19*V 

(626) 

.09* 

(576) 

Requires  a  lot  of  physical  effort 

-.10* 

(645)  ' 

-.02 

(590) 

-.17** 

(630^ 

-.11** 

(579) 

-.18** 

(625) 

-.10* 

(575) 

i: 


W  (ClU  4) 

Of  typ.,;of  Ibrt  l««»lvwnt>rt  Digri,  of  Honmk  lll»«,„t  tot  ftul  8m>l.  «d  t^ut 


SupUi 


SaipU 


r«MiM 


Ralit, 
aanlid 

fnalMi 

'  lurlad 

Halii, 

-  not  urrlid, 

not  narrlid  , 

32  ytiri 

Femalifl,  undar 
32  yean 

Malts,  32 
years  or  over 

Fenalas,  32 
ytari  or  over. 

Hales,  Itii 
than  12th  grids 

,  Fsnalss,  Isss  • 
than  12th  grads 

•I* 

'*Malss/  . 
12th  grade 

Peoalis, 
12th  ^de 

Hales,  lore 
thaii  12th  grade  ^ 

Feulei,  tt)ra 

than  12th  grade. 

ERJC. 


lypaa.of 
Scoree 


nonres. 
res. 

nonres, 
res, 

Aonres. 
res. 

Aonres, 
res, 

nonres, 
res. 

nonrei. 
res. 

nonres, 
res, 

>nonres, 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 

!  nonres, 
res.  ; 

nonres. 

nohres, 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 

aonres. 
res. 

nonres) 
res. 

tonree, 
res, 


jgiltive  Correlations 


No*  of  positive  So.  of  ' 
correlations  correlations 


lignlficant  OorraijiUnho 


No,  of, significant  No.  of  significant 
.    positive  correlations 
correlations 


QUALITY  OF  EHPLOYhbn't.  INDICES 


14 

10 

12 

6 


14 

10 

13 


U 
11 

10 
2 

14 

9 

12 
1 

IS 
11 

12 

'7 

1'4  ■ 
IP 

11 


14 
14 

14 

14 

10 

14 

1 

12 

.  2 


15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
IS 

15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 

15  ' 

IS 

15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
IS 

15 
15 

15' 
.15 

IS 
15 

15 
15 


15 
15 


11 
1 

10 
0 

10 
1 

9 

0 

5 
1 

0 
0 


0 
0 

10 
3 

7 
2 

.1 
1 

5 
2 

4 

"  2 

3 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 


Median  CorMlatlani 

Cori;elation  N 

r  ■ 


u 

.IS" 

631 

2 

.02 

5B6 

10 

.15** 

330 

0 

302 

10 

.15** 

316 

1 

278 

9 

.18** 

256 

0 

242 

5 

•14 

170 

1 

.w 

151 

0 

■  i 

0 

e 

0 

.17* 

139 

133 

0  ' 

.09 

145^ 

n 
u 

".07 

136 

10 

.22** 

160 

.08 

146 

7 

.13 

180 

* 

■.01 

166 

I 

.09 

151 

1 
1 

t02 

140 

5 

.15 

51 

2 

• 

80 

4 

.13  ; 

79 

2 

.12 

wJF, 

3 

.10 

128 

0 

-.01 

119 

5 

.16  ■ 

139 

0 

.05 

130 

4 

.06 . 

101 

I 

-ilO 

95 

2 

L  • 

.13 

96 

•o 

-.09 

65^ 

893 


.  '   ,         labli  15  (C«U  4  continued)  ' 
OQrviUtlon>tviin  Meaiurii  of  Typei  of'f^tlc.InvDlvoMnt  and  Dagrea  of  Mm\  Involvaneni  for  Tojtal  Sanpla  and  SubaanplQi 


Types  of 
Scores  . 

Foeltlve  Correlations 

No.  of  positive     No.  of, 
cbrrelations  correlations 

Significatn  correlations 

No.  of  significant  Mo,  of  significant 
positive       •  correlations 
correlationi 

M 

E  r.  5  U  RE  S 

OF  E  P  P  0  R  T 

TOUl  . 

nonres.  . 

9 

6 

9 

Sanpla 

tes. 

6  .  . 

9  ■ 

1 

y  ■ 

KalM  , 

■■  ■    9  ■ 

/  •     ■  ■ 

,ree™ 

,  7 

9 

;  Panalai 

^  nonres. 

6 

9 

2 

.ML 

m  res. 

'4. 

■■■  9 

■       *  '  I 

^  3 

Malei, 

nonres. 

.  g 

3  ■ 

:  ■     6       '  -.i. 

nartlad 

res. 

,  4 

9 

„    ,  ,,|,        ^  , 

;    0 , 

^.Pewalaa, 

nonres, 

0  > 

.  aiarrled 

res. 

'  5. 

9 

0, 

.  ,■  \   ■  •  ■■  . 
Hales, 

nonres. 

9 

'  ■  I 

1 

not  narriad 

res.  \  . 

9 

0 

0 

vs. 

nonres'. 

■9 

■  2 

'  not  marrlad 

res. 

■    ■)«.'  , 

/ 

9 

1 

4 

Males,  under  ... 

nonres. 

9 

0  ■ 

0 

3^  years 

res. 

2 

9 

0  , 

2  ■ 

Pemalesj  under 

^  nonres. 

9 

2 

5 

■     32  years 

res. 

5  , 

9 

0 

■''2  ,, 

Malea^  32,. 

nonres. 

9 

'    .  .6 

9 

/  years  or  over 

res. 

2 

■  2 

'•Females,  32 

nonres. 

9 

1 

3  . 

years  or  over 

^  res. 

3 

9 

;  ,    0  . 

HaleS/  less 

nonres. 

•6 

9 

'.  5;,  ■ 

5  , 

f      than  12tn  grade 

res. 

■  9 

1  . 

y       1  r. 

.    '  Females,  less 

.  nonres.  * 

3 

■  9 

,  .  ,  0 

than  12tn  grade 

res. 

,  4  ' 

9 

,  0  ,  . 

Hales,. 

nonrea. 

,  9 

1  " 

,1 

1    12th  grade  . 

res. 

'  9 

0  . '  ■  ■ 

0 

'  Females, 

'  nonres. 

9.  ■  . 

0 

'  I2th  grade 

res. 

0 

^  Hales,  more 

nonres. 

9 

,  0 

:  0 

than  12th  grade  . 

res. 

9 

0 

0 

pn  i/^M  iwre 
.12th  grade 


V 


noitres. 
res. 

)  . 


1  ■ 

0- 


'.10* 

.02, 

.11 
.01, 

.04 
-.00 

.12 
'-.00 

.02 ; 
.01 


.04 

.09 
.02- 

-.01 
-.05 

,.12 
.06 

.17* 
.11 

-.01'^ 
-.02 

.J5* 
.13 

-.05 

-:02 

.01- 
-.01 

.04 

.03 

.11 
-.04 


.09 
-.00 


625 
575 

316 
296, 

312 
2^9 

260 

171 
155 

r  ■ 

61 
56 

144  . 
'133 

* 

150 
135 

160 
149 

180 
163 

152  • 
140 

I 

.  66 
81 

■■  79 
70 

126 
119 

i35 
130 

103 
97 


96 
82 


In  . 


^tj^nrj^slduallzed  scores  (median  r-0.15»  df-*  629,  p  <  0*01)  but  little  rela- 
tionship''for  tjie  residualjLzed  scores  (median  r-0. 02,  df- 584,  n.s.)  The. 
pattern  applies  In  particular  to  three  indicators  of  Quality  of  Employment : 

overall,  finaricJil,  rewards,  and  challenge.  V 

'  ^  '  ■  ,  *  •  •  *     ■  . 

.  Based  on  nonresidualized  scores,  the  positive  relationships  in   '         '  * 

dilfferent  demographic  subsamples  between  the  indices  dl^^Quality  Employ- 
ment and  degree  of  nonwork  involvement -prove' equally  St rolfl  for  males  and 
^emal^^  but  stro,ngest  among  females  31  or  under,  and  weakest  among^^pn- 
married  mAles.    the  rionresidualized  scores  generate  few  median  correlations 
df  appreciable  size,  with  one  exception:    a  positive  cprtelatlon  among 
females  wl^h  less  than  a  higl^  school  diploma.  '  " 

Three  other  Measures  of  types  of  work  activities  tap  the  amount  of 
einefgy  that  workers  invest  in  their  jobs  and  thus  act  as  proxy  measures 
for  d?egree,p,f,  involvement  in  work.     Xhey  are:     always  a  lot  of  work  to  do, 
requires  a  lot  of  mental  effort,  and  requires  a  lot  of  physical  effort. 

.      ■  '  ■  ,  .  '  .     ,  a 

Yet  these  three  items  generate  a  conflicting  pattern  of  findings  when  used 
to  pit  the  positive  against  the  negative  hypothesis.     The  f irs t  twp /meauj>^*|.^.^^  ' 
unites  (alwajris  a  lot  ^'pf  wprk  tp:  do,  requires  a  lot- of  mental  effort)  prodfidev-. 
positive  correlations  and  thus  support '  the  positive  hypothesis  (nonresid-  ;  !^V:  - 
ualized  scores  only)  whereas  the  third  measure  (requires  a  lot  of  jphysi^Q,al 
effort)  produces  negative  correlations  and  so  favors  the  negative  hypoth- 
esis  (bbth  types^  of  scores).,  '  ^  i-  i  ^ 

Cell  five  concerns  the  correlations  in  tables  16  and  17  between  measures 
of  types  of  work  attu  Lypes  of  nonwork  activities.     A  Ibv  median  correlation 


'Nbli'  ii  (Clil  $1 


I.. 


ObmUtlonitbitMut  Kuiuni  of  lypii  of  Nbrk  liivolvtMnt  «nd  Typsi    Norwork  'InvDlviMnt  for  tstil 


Honwrk  Involvtmnt 


Rporta  & 

games 

Cultural 

Intoriortual 

' So?ial 

Fiwiily 

Dome 

non- 

non- 

'; 

IIUII  t 

noil- '  ■ . 

'■■               ■  ■'   •    f "  •  ■  1. 

res. 

res.  ., 

t;cs.'  ■ 

re3, 

res. 

m\  " 

ror.. 

'       i  ' 

bvcrall  Quality  of  Employiftont 

,05 

-.0] 

.-10  ,  'i  . 

■il 

(in*  " 

-  Oil  ■ 

1  •       1  Vi 

01 

(632) 

(641))'." 

(5971  ■ 

'  m  '' 

•■•(5'97),/. 

,(6361. 

(604) 

(646)  ' 

m 

(G'lij) 

Quality  of  Employmcnfptsourcus 

-,05 

-,0Q«  • 

.'CO 

-.04  , 

-,00 

'  ,'• ' 

-.;d5  ■ 

-.03 

-.05 

.01 

-.01  . 

•  .02 

(6371 

(622) 

(637)  ■ 

(507) 

(033) 

(51)7) 

1026) 

(594) 

(635) 

(6J5) 

(GJ7) 

Quality  of  Enploynicnt-Pinancial,  Ji,avards 

■  '^Z, 

■...a?** 

■.1B»» 

.10*  , 

.06  ' 

.03 

;oo 

-.02 

.Ol' 

(6^21 

(628) 

(642)  • 

(5921 

(638) 

(5921  ■ 

'(6311 

(598) 

(640) 

(639)  , 

(642) 

Quality  of  EinijloyiiKsnt-Chtillenqe    '  • 

,  .*/       '  • 

>'\  ■  ■  " 

.07 

,-.01  ■ 

♦ 

.20'* 

.1,2" 

.  ,06 

-.05 

■  .Ol 

-.04 

.06 

.04  ' 

t 

.15«« 

(6401 

(632) 

(64fl) 

(5971" 

(644) 

(5971 

(6361 

(604) 

(5'l6) 

(6'45) 

m 

Quality  of  Employnaiit-Comfott 

-.02  . 

-.07  < 

-.02 

-.12** 

.03 

-.07  ' 

.01 

-.03 

-.'05 

-,07 

,07 

(6471 

(631) 

(6471 

(597) 

(643) 

(5971 

(6351* 

(604) 

(645) 

(644) 

(647) 

Tabli  16  (Cell  5  continued) 
Corwlationi  between  Measures  of  Types  of  Work  Involvement  and  Types  of  Nonvork  Involvewnt  for 


Types  of  MotK  involveMnt 


Overall  Quality  of  Employment 
Quality  of  Employment-Resources 
Quality  of  Employment-Financial  Rewards 
Quality  of  Employment-Challenge 
Quality-  of  Employment-Comfort 


Nonwork  Involvement 


Political 
activities 

It 

1  Cloue 
friends 

#  Neighbors 
l(now  well 
enoukjh  to  visit 

non- 

non- 

res. 

res. 

res. 

res. 

nonriisidual 

.19** 

.03 

01 

.UI 

.04 

(648) 

(609) 

(647) 

(643) 

(647) 

-.04 

-.02 

-.02 

•  UJ 

(637) 

(599) 

(63b), 

(632) 

(636) 

.19** 

.11** 

-.01 

-.02 

.03- 

(642) 

(604) 

(641) 

(639) 

(641) 

.18»* 

,.04 

.05 

.02 

.04 

(64G) 

(609) 

(647) 

(643) 

(647) 

.11** 

-.04 

.02 

.01 

-.00 

(647) 

(609) 

(646) 

(642) 

(646) 

ttbli  l?  (Clll  5) 

ttrriUtloni  biMin  Mmu  of  Typ«i  of  itork  Involviwnt  and  Typw  of  tbnvork  Inwlviient  foi  htal  Sai^U  and 


Sidbaaophi 


Sanplii 


Total 
Saifiph 

Males 


Fenalea 


narrifld 

Feiulafl, 
married 

Males, 

.  not  married 

Femalesi 
,  not  narrlad 

Males,  under 
32  years  • 

Fenalesi  under 
J2  years 

Males,  32 
years  or  over 

Females,  32 
years  or  over 

Males,  less 
than  12th  grade 

Females,  less 

than  12th  grade 

Males, 

12bh  grada 

Females,^ 
12th  grade 

Males,,  more 
than  12th  grade 

Females,  more 
sj  grade 

ERLC 

m 


Types  of 

Scores 


Positive  Correlations 


Significant  Correlations 


to.  of  positive     No.  of 
correlations  correlations 


Mo.  of  significant  Mo.  of  s 
corre 


posit 

jlve 

correljS 

ktions 

gnificant 
ations 


QUALITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  INDICES 


nonres. 

36 

45 

12 

res. 

22 

45 

A 

4 

•nonres. 

37 

45  ■ 

12 

res, 

24 

45 
"J 

1 

nonres, 

32 

45 

10 

reSi 

24 

s 

4 

nonres. 

34 

45 

11 

res. 

25 

1 

nonres. 

31 

45 

7 

res, 

r 

22 

2 

nonres. 

21 

45 

0 

res. 

\A 
IH 

At 

0 

nonres. 

32 

45 

7 

res. 

2 

nonres. 

23 

45 

5 

res. 

1  C 

13 

.  45 

1 

nonres. 

26 

45 

10 

il 

45 

4 

nonres. 

34 

45 

13 

45 

nonres. 

32 

45 

3 

res. 

45 

2 

nonres, 

28 

45 

9 

res, 

4!) 

1 

nonres. 

25 

45 

3 

res, 

it 

0 

nonres. 

2B 

45 

4 

res. 

45 

0 

nonree. 

31 

45 

7" 

res. 

24 

45 

3 

nonres. 

35 

45  - 

'  0 

res. 

12 

45 

0 

nonres. 

28 

45 

■3 

res. 

18 

45 

0 

Median  Correi^iWt 
Correlation;  M 


12 

.03 

64j 

-.01. 

12 

f  ..03 

,:oo 

..04 

.01 

11 

.07. 

.02 

/  k 

.04 

Pi 

-.01 

-.02 

"  -.08 

% 

.04 

-.01  " 

^\ 

5 

.03 

\\ 

-.05 

10 

.03 

-.02 

13 

.08 

.02 

.03 

.01 

10 

.08 

.03 

4 

.03 

ao 

1 

.03 

.03 

.01 

.04 

•CO 

j» 

0 

.07 

6 

-.04 

3  . 

.05 

4 

-.04 

9) 

780 


^      notwithstanding  (r-0.03.  df=640,  n.,s.).  the  nonresidualized  Quality 'of 
Employment  indid  tend  to  relate  positively  and  significantly  to  the 
various  types  of  nonwork  activities:     36  posip^es  out  of  45  correlations; 
and  12. positives  out  of  12  significant  correlations.     These  nonresidual- 
ized indices  relate  most  positively  and  significantly  to  cultural  activi- 
ties  and  political  activities;  and  display  few  associations  with  the  other 
seven  indices  of  nonwork  involvem'^ft't ,  hence  the  low  median  correlltion.  As 
for  residualized  scores,  the  Quality  of  Employment  indicators  appear  gener- 
ally unrelated  to  types  of  nonwork  activities  (22  positives  out  of  45  corre- 
lations; four  positives  out  of  six  significant  correlations ;'  and  a  median 
correlation  of  -0.01  [df=630,   n.s.]).    with  regard  to  demographic  subgroups, 
,      the  median  correlations  for  nonresidualized  scores  differ  little  for  men 
and  women;  'ahd. are  greatest  for  married\males ,  males  over  31, and  males  with 
less  than  a  high  ^school  diploma.     In  addition,  nonmarried  males  produce  the 
most  negative  median  correlation  based  on  residualized  scores. 

Tables  18  and  19  present  a  special  set  of  correlations  belonging  to  cell 
five.     It  includes  measures  of  types  of  activities  that  provide  the  closest 
match  possible  within  this  dataset  between  work  and -nonwork.     If  ihe  types 
of  activities  performed  at  work  generalize  to,  or  compensate  for,  off-the- 
j Ob  activi tie's,  or  if  nonwork  has  a  similar  effect  on  work,  such  trends 
should  appear  in  Tables  18  and  19.     The  matching  variables  co^er  fgur  areas: 
interpersonal  involvement,  supervision,  mental  effort,  and  physical  effort. 

The  data  in  the  tablearepresent  a  victory  for  the  positive  hypothe- 
sis.   Among  the  30  variable  pairings  based  on  nonresidunllzed  scores,  23 
produce  positive  cdrrelatlons ;  and  of  the  10  significant  correlations,  all 
are  positive.     The  median  correlation  is  0.06  (df='552,  n.s.).     The  pattern 


ERIC 


Table  18  (Cell  5) 

Corwlatlons  beUeen  Selected  Hewures  of  Types  of  »rk  Involvement  and  Corresponding  Heasuree  of  Types  of  Nonwork  Involvement  for  Total  Saiple 


Types  of  Work  Involvement 

Interpersonal 
Not  a  one  person  job 

Works  in  a  group 

Number  In  workgroup 

Workgroup  cohesion 

Work  pace  determinecl  by  others 

•r 

f 

Supervision 
Docs  respondent  Supenlae 
Number  of  wrkers  R  8up«rvi»ei 


Nonwork  Involvement 


Social 


Family 


I  Close 
friends 


non- 
res. 


res. 


non- 
res. 


res. 


non- 
res. 


res. 


I  Neighbors 
know  well 
enough  to  visit 


nonresidual 
 ?  


.10* 

.09*  . 

.12*» 

,  .13" 

.03 

.03 

.05 

(6351 

(603) 

(644) 

(644) 

1  (645)  , 

(641) 

(645) 

.07* 

.06 

.03 

.03 

-.06 

-.07 

-.05 

(637) 

(604) 

(646) 

(645) 

(647) 

(644) 

■  (647) 

-.02 

-.04 

.03 

.02 

.14**- 

.15'* 

.07 

(546) 

(518) 

(553) 

(552) 

(554) 

(551) 

(554) 

-.02 

-.02 

-.01 

-.01 

.01 

.01 

,  .06 

(547) 

(519) 

(553) 

(5S3) 

(554) 

(551) 

(554) 

.10' 

.06 

.10* 

..10» 

.05 

.04 

.07 

(635) 

(602) 

(645) 

(644) 

(646) 

(643) 

1 

(646) 

Vouth  grcup 
leadn-i 


non- 
rea. 


res. 


.09*  .04 

(647)  (637) 

.02  -.00 

(203)  (200) 


Intellectual 


non- 
res. 


res. 


Hji^ULEffort 
Riquirfii  I  lot  of  MotAl  tffort 

<0 

^Requires  learning  nev  things 
Requires  creativity 


.11** 
(644) 

.07 
164)) 


.04 

(597) 

.03 

(595) 


si 
H 


.06  -.00 
(644)     ■  (597) 
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I        .     Tabla  U  (C«U  5  continued) 
*«Mationi  betNten  S«le<i^t«'  ««««ure,    ^^^^      mvolvenent  uA  Corresponding  HeMur»«  ot  ^t  of  involv««nt  for  fttal  Saiple 


Nonwork  involvement 


Discussion 


res. 


Requires  a  lot  of  mental  effort  -lO* 

•      ■  (^471 

RequlMi  learning  new  thlngi  -n** 

(646) 

Requires  creativity  .  .10* 

(647) 


.06 

(506) 

.09* 

(604) 

.03 
(606) 


ron- 


non- 
res,       res^  res^ 


-•07  '  --O^  ,,02  .04 
(W)       (631)        (646)  (611) 


90'; 


.  ■ '  :  ■  Table  19  (Cell  5)  , 

CorrelatioM  between  Selected  ^w^e^  of  Types  of  Hork  Involvement  and  Corresponding  Measures  of       of  Nonwrk  Involvement  for  Total  Sample  and  S^isanptel 


Samples 

Types  of 
Scores 

Positive  Correlations 

No.  of  positive     No.  of 
correlations  correlations 

Significant  Correlations 

No.  of  significant'  No.  of  significant 
'         positive  ,  correlation's 
correlations 

Median  Correlations 
Correlation  N 

— 

INTERPER 

S  0  N  A  L 

Total  . 

nonres  ,  , 

■  .  15  ■ 

20  ' 

",  5. 

,05 

'645 

Sample 

res. 

15  ' 

20 

'  4 

.05 

■t45 

Males  v_ 

nonr|Q8. 

V, 

20 

6  ■ 

.04 

3291 ; 

res. 

15 

20  '.' 

.  4 

.03 

,  328 

Females 

nonres. 

.17  ■  ' 

20 

3  '. 

■  .04 

'316 

res. 

16 

■  20 

■  3 

'    ^.  ■ 

.04 

'282 

Males, 

nonrel. 

16 

20 

6 

.06 

259 

married 

res. 

15 

20 

'5, 

.06 

269  ,v 

Females, 

nonres* 

.  14, 

20 

■  4 

.08 

173 

married 

'  ,  res. 

14 

20 

4 

•  .07 

172 

Maries, 

nonres,." 

•    20  .  ,  \ 

.'  0 

,:'  -.04 

60  . 

not  married 

res. 

7 

20  ' 

•  0 

-.03^ 

61 

• 

Females,   ■  ' 

nonre^. 

13 

20 

.    1  ■  . 

.04 

HI 

nob  married 

res. 

13 

20 

1 

.03 

134 

Males,  under 

nonres. 

13 

20 

2 

.03  . 

150 

32  years 

res. 

11 

20 

2 

■■        .03  , 

138, 

Females,  under 
32  years 

Males,  32 
years  pt^ over 

Females,  3^2 
.  yeacs  or  over 

Males,  less 
than  1 2th  grade 

Females,  less 
.  than  12th  grade 

Males, 
.12th  grade 

Females, 
12th  grade 


MaleSf  more 
than  12th  grade 

tJ^J  Vth  grade 


nonres. 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 

>  nonres. 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 


12 
12 


20 
20 


16, 

,  20 

D 

20 

20 

17,,  ■ 

20 

IS. 

'  20 

13 

20 

13 

20 

14 

20 

12 

20 

12 

20 

17 

20 

16,:     ;  ^ 

20 

14 

20 

12 

20 

12 

20 

10 

■  20 

J 


.03 
.01 

.05 
.04 

.07 
.06 

.06 
.07 

.05 
.06 

.07 

^07 

.06 
.0^ 

.02 
.02 

.01 
.01 


178 
154 

149 
148 

136 
129 

-  93 
93 

73 

75,, 

130 
105 

121 

13*  M 

00 

w ' 

103 
99 


ODgrtlitloni  twtwiin  ailactid  Mnrnt  of  Typei  of  fcrlc  InvQivaB>nt  arvi  OorreiponJingHeasor^g  of  Tvpe>  of  MonMork  Involvttent  for  ibtoi  saiiple  and 

'<  Significant  Correlations 


Samples 


Positive  Correlationa 

Types  of    No.  of  positive  ;   No.  of 
Scores  ^    correlations  correlations 


Total 

nonres. 

•  2 

2 

Sample 

res. 

1 

2 

Males' 

nonps. 

1 

2, 

1 

I 

Females 

nonres 

.  0 

2 

resi 

U 

,2 

'  s 

\  Hales, 

> 

nonres.  " 

2 

2 

\  married 

res« 

2 

2 

Fetwrles 

.nonres.  ' 

'  2 

married 

res* 

1 

.  2 

Hales, 

nonreis. 

1 

,    not  married 

reSi 

1 

1  < 

2 

Females 

nonres. 

1 

•  ? 

not  married 
\ 

res. 

u 

2 

Hales 1  under 

nonres. 

2 

2 

3]  years  ' 

res» 

2 

'2 

Penaies,: under' 

'...nonres. 

;  0 

'2 

32  year's 

res . 

2 

Kales,  32 

nonres. 

1 

■2 

years  or  over 

res . 

1 

i 

Females,  32 

nonres. 

,2 

2 

'  years  or  over 

res. 

i 

2 

(^les,  l^ss 

nonres 1 

2 

2 

than  12th  grade 

1 

.  2 

^  Females i  less 

nonres*  ; 

c 

c 

•  than  12th  grade 

res. 

2, 

Males,  ' 

nonres. 

12th  grade 

res. 

1 

'  '2 

Females^ 

nonres. 

0  • 

2 

12th  grade  .  ;  , 

res. 

0 

2 

.'MaleS)  more 

■  nonres.  \  " 

•  1  ■  ' 

2 

than  12th  grade 

res.  , 

1 

2 

Females r  more 

fionres. 

1 

2 

than  12th  gr^ide 

resf, 

,0 

2 

No.  of  significant  No.  of  significant 
positive  correlatigns 
correlations 


Correlation  Coefficients 
Correiation^    N   Correlation'^  N 


SUPERVISION 


1 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0, 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

>0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


A, 


1 

I 
0 

'  ..'.04 

647 
637 

"'rt') 

-.oa 

'  2Q0 

1.; 

0 

lift 
324 

.  Al 

-.01 
-.02 

126 
124 

A 
w 

0 

«i  fin 
•.04 

in 

'  317 

313* 

-.03 

77 

,J6 

A 

y 

0 

.05 

269 
264 

.03 '  i 

.,03 

•■  -110 
109 

A 
0 

0 

T.02 

173 
170  ■ 

.C3 
.02 

44. 
.44 

A 
U 

0  ^  ^ 

.li 

*  .14 

61 

,   '  60 

-.15 
-.20 

15 
15 

A 

u 
0 

'  -.04  ■ 

1 J 1 
143 

142 

-.12  ,  ■ 
-.12 

.  33 
32 

A 
U 

0 

.09 

150 
149 

.06.. 

35 

-'34 

A  ^ 

0 

-.01 
-.04 

164 

'  161 

-.10 
-.18 

25, 
25 

A 
U 

0 

.06 
.05 

180 
175 

-.04 
-.04 

91 
90 

U 

.00 
-.05 

153 
152 

.01 
.04 

52 

,  51 

A 
U 

0 

92  . 
90 

.01'  ' 
-.05 

"  20' 
30 

c 

0  ' 

78 

c 

-.12 

14 

0 

.01 

-.01 

130 
129 

.04 
.03 

49 
49 

0 
0 

».03 
•  .06 

139' 
138 

-.02 
-.03 

34 

34 

0  ,  , 
0  ' 

.06 

105 
,  104 

■  -.02  '■ 
-.03 

■  •56- 
.55 

0  . 

0 

,02 
-.05 

9) 
95 

-.09 
-.13 

27 

\  27 

'  ^m^^'Ution  riportid  linoe  Mcores  do  not  vaty 


o!n»;ltea  "Youth  Cyoup  Leader." 


■.  ■  .     ■    ■  ■  '       '  .   '  r|bU19':(CiU,!5ontiBuid) 

torwUt^oW  bet^rttn  Stllotid  Hiuurti'of  Typai  of  *rt  Initelvtaent  and  Correipondlng  Measurei  of  Typ«i  of  Nomk  Inwlveient  i^^  Total  b^nple  and  Su 

>S  :  =  :  ^  ■  .,    '.•  . 


SanplaB 


Total 
Sample . 

Kalis 


Fenaliit 


marri^.. 

.  Fenales_,      '  ■ 
married 

■  Males,  ' 
not  turrled  • 

FeMles, , 
not  mtM 

.  Mfllea>  undar 

^    32  imt ■'-  ■ 

,  „  Fenuths,  under 
32  years 

Males,  32 
years  or  P,var 

FenaUs,  32 
years  or  over  . 

Males/  lefs 
than  12th  grade 

•  Filinales,  less  ' 
than  12th  grade 

Males, 
12  th' grade 

^ Females,  .  ' 
12th  grade 

Mklei^  aore 
than  12th  .grade 

O  I  fltore 
ERXCiivade 


POl 


Types  of 
Scores 


nonres* 
res/'  . 

nonres,- 
res. 

nonres, 
r€3. 

nonras. > 
res. 

•  nonres;- 
res. 

nonres, 
res. 

nonres. 
rea. 

nonres. 
JRes. 

riohrea, 
res. 

nonreg. 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 

npnres, 
res. 

nonrsB. 
r/js. 

nonrei. 
'res. 

nonres. 
res«- 

nonres. * 
res. 

nonres. 
res. 


NO.  of 

corre: 


itlve  Oorrelations 


positive  No.  of  . 
atlons  ,  correlations 


Significant  Correlations  '  .  .  . 

No.  of  significant  No.  of  significant 
positive  correlations 
correlations  i 


!L^^^an  correlations 
V'v,     Correlation  N 


6 

(1 

i 

6 

t 

1 

6 

V 

'"''\ 

1 

J 

0 

0 

6 

3 

3 

6 

1 

6 

» 

6 

6 

1 

1 

6 

0' 

,  0 

6 

"■  ,'0'; 

'  ■  0 

6 

0  ' 

0. 

6  ■ 

0 

0 

6  . 

0 

0 

6 

0  . 

0 

6 

0  ■ 

0 

6 

2 

2 

6 

1 

,  1 

6        "  ■ 

,  '  4 

4 

6 

2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

6  ' 

0. 

2'* 

2 

6 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6  ' 

0 

0 

6 

•  1 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

« 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0  . 

0 

6  ■ 

0 

0 

6 

0 

•  .  0 

1  n* 
tiU" 

.03 

595 

•09 . 

328 

.05 

308 

.07  • 

315 

.04  ' 

2B9 

.U 

269 

.05 

252 

-.02 

'\ 

'Vl73 

-.03 

158 

-.00 

61 

-..05 

57  ■ 

.12 

14^ 

.08 

.05 

150 

-.02 

139 

.08 

'  , 
163 

.05 

151 

.18* 

178 

.10 

171 

.05  • 

153  \ 

-.02 

143 

.18 

92 

.15 

B5 

-.09  ■ 

BO 

-.04 

71 

.05 

129 

.00 

121  . 

.05 
.01 

.04 
-.09 

.11 
.04 


137 

.133'^  • 

CD  , 

106 

'"912 

.  97 


feiltlv  Correlatloni 

Typti  of    HO.  of  poiltiye     No.  of 
9com      QorrcUtioni  corrtlatloni 


filgnlfloant  Corrriatlopi 

No.  of  lignlfloant  No.  of  lifnlfloant 
poiltlve  »  corralationi 

correlatlona  ■     ■  , 

PHYSICAL  EFFORT 


Correlation  Coafflcianjii 
correlation*   H   Corralation''  N 


nonres. 
res. 

0 
1 

2 
2 

0 

,  0 

0 
0 

-.07 
-.02 

647 

631 

-.02 

,  .04 

646 

'  611 

HalN 

nonres. 
res. 

.0 
2 

2 
2 

t 

0 
0 

0  . 
0 

-.05 
.05 

330 
'  324 

-.02 

.07 

'329 
311 

tmUt 

nonres, 
res. 

0 
0 

•  2- 
2 

d 

1 
1 

-.12 

317 
307 

-.04 
-.02 

317 
300 

Kaliii 
Mrrlid 

nonres* 
res* 

0 
2 

2 

2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

-.03 
.07 

269 

265 

-.02-  '\ 
.06 

268 
*154 

Fanaltii 
narrlad 

nonres. 
res. 

1 
1 

2 

2 

0 

0, 

0' 
0 

:  '  -.11 
-.10 

173 
168 

.06 
.08 

172 
163 

Halei, 
not  marrlad 

nonres. 
res. 

1 
1 

.  2 
2 

0 

0 

0   

0, 

-.15 
-.10 

61 
59 

.01 
.02 

61 
57. 

Finales  1 
not  named 

nonres. 
res. 

0 
0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 
0 

-.14 
-.14 

143^ 
138 

-.16 
-.15 

144 

136 

Malaii  under 
32yeari  \ 

nonres. 
res. 

1 

2 

2 
2 

0 

0 

0 
0 

-.02 
.05 

151 
147 

.02 
.07 

150 
139 

'Feoales,  under 
32  years 

nonres. 
.  rea. 

0 
0 

f 

2 
2 

,0 
0 

0 
0 

-.11 
-.11 

165 
161 

/-.05 
r.02 

164 
156 

Hales,  32 
years  or  over 

nonres. 
res. 

0 
2 

2 
2 

0. 

0 

0 
0 

-.09. 
.02 

179 
177 

-.04 
.07 

179 
172 

fenalefl,  32 
years  or  over 

nonres. 
res. 

0 
0 

2 
2 

0 

0 

0 
0 

-.13 
-.12 

152 
14t 

-.02 
-.02 

1S3 
144 

Hales,  less 
than  12th  grade 

nonres. 
res. 

1 
2 

2 
2 

0  . 
0 

0 
0 

.07 
.16 

92 
90 

-.03 

.'.08 

91 
85 

Feiulfis,  less 
than  12i:h  grade 

nonres. 
jres. 

2 
2 

2 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

.12 
.13 

80 

'  76 

.02 
.01 

79 
73 

Males, 
12th  grade 

nonres. 
res. 

0 
1 

2 

2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

-.05 
-.01 

130 
128 

-.03 
.02 

130 
124 

Feiales, 
12th  grade 

nonres. 
res. 

0 
0 

2 

2 

0  . 
0  , 

0 

0  ' 

:  -.13 

-.12 

139 
139 

-.09 
-.10 

139 
136 

Malea,  nore 
than  12th  grade 

nonree. 
res. 

2 
2 

2 
2 

0 
1 

0 

1 

.09 
.19 

106 
105 

.13 
.20* 

106 
101  ■ 

FeiQaies,  laore 
than  12th  grade 

nonres. 
ifes. 

2 
2 

2 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

.06 
.06 

97 
91 

.09 
.15 

97 

.89 

M 
00 
ON 
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created  by  the  residualizfed  scores  is  similar:     2  2  positives  out  of  30 
correlations,  five  positives  out  of  five  significant  correlations,  and  a 
median  , correlation  of  0.04  (df-595,  n.s,)*     Because  residualization  has 
little  effect  on  the  findings  concerning  matched  activities,  residualized 
scores* are  not  further  reported      for  cell  five.     Two  of  the  four  areas 
(Lnterpersonal  involvement,  mental  effort)  contain  enough  correlations  to 
permit  comparisons  among  areas  as  to  their  degree  of  support  for  the 
positive  hypothesis.     The  correlations  in  these  two  areas  indicate  some- 
what more  support  for  ^he  hypothesis  from  measures  of  mental  effort  than 
from  those  of  interpersonal  inyolvement.     The  specifics  are  as  follows: 
for  mental  effort  (six  positives  out  of  six  correlations,  four  positives 
out  of  four  significant  correlations,  and  a  median  correlation  of  0.10 
[df-645,  p<0.05]);  and  for  interpersonal  involvement  (15  positives  out  of 
20  correlations,  five  positives  out  of  five  significant  correlations,  and 
a  median  correlation  of  0.05  [df=643,  n.s.]).    With  regard  to  the  other 
two  areas,  the  measures  of  supervision  offer  some  support  for  the  positive 
hypothQsiLls  but  the  measures  o f  physical  ef  f or t  offer  none • 

Demographic  factors  have  no  great  impact  on  these  findings  on 
matched  activities.     Sex  differences  are  negligible  for  the  data  on  all 
four  areas  combined,  although  nonmarried  males  display  the  pattern  of 
positive  matching  somewhat  more  weakly.    Vith  the  areas  considered  sep- 
arately, the  data  on  mental  effort  support  the  positive  hypothesis  some- 
what more  among  men  over  31  and  men  with  less  than  a  high  school  diploma. 
The  data  on  interpersonal  involvement,  by  contria«t,  exhibit  less 

915 
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support  nonmarried  males  than  any  of  the  other  subgroups..  Otherwise, 

the  small  numbers  of  correlations  and  cases  available  warrant  few  comments 
on  demographic  differences.  ? 

^ 

Cell  seven  tests  the  positive  and  negative  hypotheses  in  terms  of 
correlations  between  nine  measures  of  reactions  to  work  involvement  and 
three  measures  of  degree  of  nonwork  involvement.     According  to  Tables  20  and  21 
the  nonresidualized  scores  support  the  positive  hypothesis  since  they 
generate  an  overwhelmingly  positive  pattern  of  both  correlations  (25  out 
of  27)  and  significant  correlations  (10  out  of  10) .     The  median  correla- 
tliDn  of  0.07,  ndntheless,  falls  short  of  statistical  significance  (df«623,  ' 
n.s.).     Although  the  three  measures  of  nonwork  involvement  produce  quite 
similar  results,  two  of  the  measures  of  reactions  to  work  involvement 
differ  from  the  remaining  six:     absence  of  job  depression  correlates  very 
strongly  and  positively  with  nonwork  involvement;  and  satisfaction  with 
resources  correlates  weakly  and  negatively  with  nonwgrk  involvement. 

The  residualized  scores  provide  weak  support  for  the  negative 
hypothesis.     The  correlations  follow  a  negative  pattern  (seven  positives 
out  of  27  correlations),  as  do  the  significant  correlations  (zero  positives 
out  of  two).     In  addition,  the  median  correlation  proves  quite  trivial 
(T^=-0.02y  df=572,  n.s.).     The  negative  pattern  appears  somewhat  stronger 
for  the  index  of  overall  nonwork  activity  than  for  the  other  two  measures  of 
nonwork  involvement;  and  also  somewhat  stronger  for  satisfaction  with 
challenge  and  with  resources  than  for  absence  of  job  depression. 

As  regards  demographic  subgroups,  the  nonresidualized  scores 
produce  a  larger  (positive)  median  correlation  among  females  than  males  and 
largest  (positive)  median  correlations  among  females  31  and  under, 

91S 
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Correlations  between  Measures  of  Personal  Reactions  to  Work  and  Nonwork  for  Total  Sample  • 
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Nonwork  Involvement 

.  ■        V                               V  ^' 
(       '  ■  ■  [  [  ' — "  [  '  


i 

Work  Reaction 

Memberships 
in  selected 
organizations 

Overall 
nonwork 
activity 

Overall 
nonwork, 
Involvement 

non- 

i>  Co  ■ 

L  CD  • 

non- 

I  cb . 

non- 
res . 

r6s  • 

Facet-free  job  satisfaofmn 

.10* 

.01 

•  01 

-.09* 

.05 

-.06 

(646) 

(590) 

f5ftn) 

\K>ll ) 

Job  satisfaction  w/coworkers 

.10* 

.04 

.05 

•  10* 

.03 

(645) 

(589) 

\JlOI 

Job  satisfaction  w/challenge 

.12** 

-.01 

.03 

-.08** 

.08 

-•05 

(644) 

(588) 

Job  satisfaction  w/comfort 

.09**  .  . 

-•01 

.00 

-.07  , 

•  08 

-.01 

(644) 

'  (588) 

p/o; 

[Ol'i} 

Job  satisfaction  w/resources  ' 

.02 

-.05 

-.02 

-.08 

.02 

-.05 

V 

(645) 

(589) 

(630) 

(578) 

(625) 

(574) 

Jjob  satisfaction  w/fmancial  reward 

»  .05 

-.01 

.02 

-.08 

.07 

-.02 

"i 

(644) 

(588) 

(630)  . 

(578) 

(625) 

(574) 

Facet-specific  job  satisfaction 

.  .10**' 

-.01 

f02 

-.08 

.09* 

-.03 

(588) 

(630) 

(578) 

(625) 

(574) 

Absence  of  job  depression 

.15** 

.06 

,  .16** 

.08 

.18** 

.08 

.  (645) 

.(589) 

^(631) 

(579) 

(626) 

(575) 

Financial  equity 

.08  ) 

.04 

-.02 

-.07 

.00 

-.06' 

-  1 

(602) 

(552) 

(592) 

(545) 

(587)  . 

(541).,- 

CortiUtloni  bitvtm  Keaaurii  of  FeiioMl  Hpaotlong  to  Mstk  and  Nonwrk  tor  Total  Saigpie  and'subianpl^* 

i         -  ^      '  ■  ^  '  .    .    ,  '   :  


tanpleif' 


i  Typei  of 
,  Scores 


Potltlve  Correlations 

No.  of  positive      Ho.  of 
correjiations  correlations 


ToUl- .  \ 

I'nonres. 

25 

27 

Sample 

ires. 

■  7 

,  27 

Males  \ 

'nonres. 

22 

27 

.  \  ■ 

■■■■■■ '  \ 

res. 

i 

27 

.females  ^ 

\  nonres. 

24 

27 

res. 

17 

27. 

,f  ■ 

;?|ale8, 

ronres. 

24 

27 

•marriea 

res. 

27 

SemaleSf 

nonres. 

22 

27 

married 

res. 

22 

27 

Hales,; 

nonres. 

8  ' 

27 

not  married 

res. 

7 

27 

Females 

nonres. 

21 

27 

not  married 

res. 

6 

27 

Males,  under 

nonres. 

24 

27 

32  years 

res. 

7 

Females,  under 

nonres,  ) 

■  24 

27 

32  years 

res. 

14 

27 

Males,  32 

nonres. 

9 

27 

years  or  over 

res. 

1 

27 

Females,  32 

nonres. 

23 

27 

years  or  over 

res. 

18 

27 

Males,  less  ' 

;  nonres. 

16  ,. 

27 

cnan  i^tn  9i^aae 

res.  , 

2'  ■ 

27 

Females,  less 

nonres. 

18 

27 

wiian  .  i4i.li  ^raoe 

res. 

21 

27 

Males, 

nonres. 

a 

27 

1  Of K  tit^Aa 

i^Lu  9^aae 

res. 

.9 

27 

Females 

12th  grade       '  ' 

nonres. 

.26 

27 

res. 

20 

27 

Hales,  ncre 

nonres.,,  - 

20 

27 

than  12th  grade 

res. 

6 

27 

Females,  more 

'  nonres. 

21 

27 

than  12th  g/ade 

res. 

4 

27 

Significant  Correlations '  ' 

No.  of  significant  No.  df  sig,niflcant 

positive  correlations 
,    corfelations  ./ 


10 

0' 

3 

-0 

10 
1 

2 

0 

7 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

4 
1 

8' 
0 

0 

0 

4 
2 

0 
0 

4 
1 

2 
0 

10 
2 

4 

0 


I/':" 


10 
2 

3 

■  5 

10 
1 

2 
3 

7 
L 

0 
1 

1 
1 

4 
2 


.  0 
4 

4 

2 

0. 
5 

4 

.  2 

2 
0 

10 
2 

4 

0 

1 

0 


Median  Correlation! 

Correlation  N 


625 

-,02 

574 

.05 

330 

.08 

307 

.07 

258 

-  06 

.07 

167 

,  153 

-.04 

61 

-.10 

53 

.07 

■  143, 

-.05 

131 

.09 

148 

-.05 

nfi 

.12 

15? 

-.02 

172 

-.09 

.06 

153 

.04 

135 

'  .02 

86 

-.12  ■ 

82 

.  .07 

80 

^'.05 

69 

.06 

130 

-.02  ■ 

119 

.13 

125 

.07 

129 

.09 

,103 

-.07 

97 

.06 

91 

-.09 

85' 

M 
O 


and  fewiales  with  a  high  schodllpdlpluma.    The  residualized  scores  generate 
a  slightly  larger  (negative)  tnedian  correlation  among  males  than  females , 
and  largest  (negative)  median  correlat±on$  among  urimarried  males,  males'^ 
over  31,  ^mfles  with  less  than> a  high  school  diploma,  and  females  with  more 
than  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  correlations  between  eight  measures  of  personial  reactions  to 
work  involvement  and  nine  measures  of  types  oi  nonwork  involvement  belohgj- 
to  cell. eight  and  appear  in  Tables  22 ^nd  23.     The  nonresidualized  scotes  dispL 
a^ somewhat 'positive  pattern:     mainly  positives  among  all  correlations  (46 
out  of  81)  and  among  all  significant  correlations  (19  out  of  23) ,  biit  a 
wholly  trivial  median  correlation  (r=0.02^  df=601,  n.s.).     The  positive 
pattern  seems  sharpest  for  three  types  of  noriwork  involvement  (cultural 
activities,  domestic  activities,  and  political  activities)  and  least 
apparent  for  three  others  (social  activities,  intellectual  actfvities>,^  and 
sports  &  games).     As  regards  measures  of  reactions  to  work,  absence  of  job 
depression  adheres  to  the  positive  trend  much  mpre  strongly  than  any  of 
the  satisfaction  measures,  of  which  two  (satisfaction  with  resources,  satis- 
faction with  financial  rewards)  do  not  adhere  to  it  at  all. 

The  residualized  scores,  however,  tell  a  somewhat  different  story. 
They  conform  to  a  negative  pattern  to  roughly  the  degree  to  which  the  non- 
residualized  scores  exhibit  a  positive  trend:     mostly  negative  correlations 
(35  positives  out  of  81),  only  two  positives  among  the  20  significant  corre- 
lations, and  again  a  trivial  median  correlation  (r=-0.01,  df=593,  n.s.). 
Four  types  of  nonwork  activities  conform  to  the  negative  trend  (social 
activities,  intellectual  activities ,  family  activities,  and  sports  &  games), 
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tibli  22  (ClU  8) 

'     '  CorMlationi  bitw«n  Heaiuni  of  P«r»OMl  Riaction  to  tfcirk  and  Types  of  Off-the-job  Involwwnt  for  Total  -Saapl* 


Nonwork. Involvement 


Kork  Reaction 

Sports  fi  , games 

Cpltural 

Intellectual' 

Social 

Familv 

non- 
res. 

non- 

res. 

noa- 
res. 

res.  ' 

non- 
res. 

res. 

-.11" 

(604) ' 

<non- 
ros^, , 

,  .01 
.(647) 

res, 

-.00 
■  (646) 

Pwflt-free  job  satisfaction 

-.04 

,05 

-.01 

(597) 

-.06 
(645) 

(597),,, 

-.07 

(637)  ■ 

Job  satisfaction  w/coworkera 

.05 

.03 

.  .03 
(647) 

.00 
r  (595) 

.\-.po  ■ 

(643) 

-.05 

(595) 

-.00 
(635) 

-.04 

(602) 

-'.00 
(645) 

-.01  , 
(644). 

Job  satisfaction  ,v/challenge 

t    ; '                    '    '  ' 

-.03 

(647) 

-.09* 

(631) 

.11" 

(647) 

.  .05 
(595) 

i 

-.04 

(643) 

-.13" 

(595) 

.  -.09* 

(635) 

-.13" 

(b02) 

-.03 

(645) 

-.04 

,,  (644) 

Job  satisfaction  w/comfort  ^ 

-.05 

(647) 

-.04* 

(631) 

'  ■  .04  ,  , 
(647) 

-.01 
(595) 

-.04 
(643) 

-iio* 

(595) 

-.04 

'  •(635)' 

-.08 

(602) 

-.06 

(645) 

■>,08'' 
1644) 

Job  satisfaction  w/resbutces 

■    "  "    ,  * 

-.10* 

.  (647)  ; 

-.12**  ' 

(631) 

.03 
(647) 

.01 

(595) 

-.00 

(643) 

-.04 
(595) 

-.04 

(635) 

-.07 

(602)  : 

-.04 

(645) 

■-.06 
(644) 

Job  satisfaction  w/financial 
reward 

-.01 

(647) 

-.05 
,.  (631) 

,08* 

(647)  . 

.03 
(585) 

-.04 

(643) 

-.11*» 

(595) 

«(635) 

-.11" 

(602) 

-.03 

(645) 

-.03" 
(644) 

Facct-spocific  job  satisfaction 

-.04 

(647) 

-.09« 

(631) 

.09* 
(647) 

.03 
'  (595) 

-.04 

.(643) 

-.12" 

(595) 

-.07 
(635) 

-.11" 

(602) 

-.04 

(645) 

-.06 
(644) 

Absence  of  Job  depression 

.09* 

(648) 

.02 
(632) 

.08* 
(648) 

.02 

(596) 

.08* 
(644) 

.04 

(596) 

.01 

(636) 

-.03 

,  (603) 

.08* 
(646) 

.06 
(645) 

Financial  Bjulty 

.02 

(604) 

-.02 

(592) 

-.01 

(604) 

-.04 

(558) 

-.08 

■  (601) 

-.U»  , 

(560) 

-.10*  , 

(596) 

-.11*« 

(566)  ' 

-.00 

(603) 

-.01 

(603) 

OorrAUtloni  b«tvt«n  Nmiutai  of  PirioMl  Faaetion  to  Mork  ithd  Typ«i  of  NonNork  Involvnant  for  !IbUl  S(uq)lt 


NohMrk' Involvement 


■    ■                                                                .  " 

work  RiAQtlon 

'  '  ■'  .         '  ■ 

"Political 
activities 

'  1 

,  iCloAi 
friends 

'1  Nelqhlx}r9 
know  well 
enough  to  visit 

non- 
resv 

rea^ 

non-  ' 
re9> 

reB._ 

nonresidual 

PACtt-free  )ob  iatlsfaction 

.05 

-.04' 

.04 

.03 

.  /  [ 

-.03 

(649) 

\  (609),, 

./(648) 

(644) 

(648) 

Job  satisfaction  w/coworkers 

.02 

-.04 

02 

.05 

(647) 

(6fl4) 

MA) 

(642) 

(646) 

Job  oatisfaction  V/challenge 

.12** 

.op 

.02  . 

■.01, 

.01 

(647) 

(609) 

(6461 

(642) 

(646) 

Job  satisfaction  w/comfort 

.13** 

.03 

-.02 

-.02 

.04 

(647) 

(609) 

(646) 

(642) 

(646) 

Job  satisfaction  w/resources 

.04 

-.03 

-.Q4^  ' 

-.03 

.01 

(647) 

(609) 

(646) 

(642) 

(646) 

Job  satisfaction  w/financial 

reward 

.  .08* 

.01 

.04 

.02 

-.01 

(647) 

(609) 

.  (646)  • 

(642) 

(646) 

Factt-speciflc  job  satisfaction 

.12** 

.00 

,00  V 

.00 

.03 

(647) 

(609) 

(646) 

(642) 

(646)  :  • 

Absinct  of  jdb  depression 

.10* 

.01 

.11** 

.09* 

.01 

(648) 

(608) 

(647) 

(643) 

(647) 

Financial  tquUy 

-.05 

-.08* 

.02 

-.61 

.04 

(604) 

(570) 

(603) 

(601) 

(603) 

ERIC 


,  ,  Table  23  (Cell  6) 

temiitloni  beti^  Meaiurei  of  Pertonal  luaotlon  to  Work  eind  Typea^f  NonVork  InvolveineAt'  for  T^Ul  l&flt)le  and  Subianplei 


4- 


Samples 


Types  of 
Scoree 


•  '  Positive  CoirralattonB' 

No,  of  positive    ,  No.  of 
correlations  correlations 


Total 

nonres. 

Sample 

res.  ,  • 

35 

"::Halee.  ■    '  ;'. 

"nonres. 

49. 

res. 

•  22" 

Feinalei 

nonres, 

49 

;reB.  ■  • 

■  '  37 

Maleif 

inonres. 

52 

married  ' 

•  fifes. 

32  ■ 

Femalei, 

f nonres.* 

53 

^  married 

1  res. 

■45 

Halesr 

'{  ■ 

\  nonres. 

22 

not  married 

!  res. 

16 

Females, 

nonres.  * 

44 

not  married 

res. 

39 

Males,  under 

nonres. 

43 

32  years 

V  res. 

24 

Females^  under 

nonres.  . 

44. 

61 

32  years 

res. 

34 

81 

Kales,  32  . 

nonres. 

41 

81 

years  or  over 

res. 

24 

81 

Females,  32 

nonres. 

48 

81 

'  years  or  over 

res. 

44 

81 

Males,  less 

nonres. 

42 

81 

cnan  l2ti)  grade 

res. 

.  29 

81 

Females,  less 

nonres. 

.     '  .'  39 

81 

uian  i^tn  gracie 

res. 

37 

81 

Hales, 

nonres. 

46 

81 

12th  grade 

res. 

37 

ei 

Females, 

nonres. 

59 

ai 

12th  grade 

ros. 

81 

HaUs,  nore 

nonres. 

■  61 

81 

than  12th  grade  . 

30 

81 

femal^es;  more 

nonres. 

54 

61 

1      O  grade 

res. 

■  40 

81 

ERIC 

r 

Significant  Correlations 

No.  of  significant  No.  ,prsignifip'wt 
positive  '     '  correlations 
correlatl6h3 


Median  Correlatiotip 
Correlations  N 


19 

23 

2^1  , 

,.  ,20., 

-.01 

595 

6 

10 

fit 

lift 

0 

-.03 

307 

14 

.UJ  - 

j16 

5 

13 

-.00 

306 

5 

Q 

0^ 

9 

,  -.02 

254 

3 

1 

162 

0 

6 

t 

-  HQ 

01 

0 

9 

-.12 

61 

4 

6 

01 

1 

10 

141 

7 

9 

1 

■■  4 

.-.06 

137 

12 

13 

5 

10 

-.02 

155 

0 

5. 

on 

0 

9 

-.04 

166 

1 

2 

0 

1 

.01 

142 

0 

10 

.01 

93 

0 

14 

-.05 

85 

0 

5 

-.01 

81 

1 

6 

-.01 

70 

'     ■  ,5 

.02 

130 

'  '5 

* 

-.01  ' 

123 

11 

14 

,  .06 

138 

7 

.03. 

138 

6 

.05  ■ 

106 

6 

-.03 

100 

7 

..03 

97 

8    „ , 

-.00  , 

63 

925 


Ma 
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-  ^-^^  ;       ...  '        -  '  .   ,,     .  ■  '      ^        .     ■  ^ 

whereas  the  retaainder  exhibit'i^  positive  tfend.    As  for  personal  reacti|^s 
to  work,  five  measures  Sustain -the  negative^ '  clearly;  (fac!et^\ 

.  •  .         .    ■  '  •  ^  •>    ■  '    ■  V 

free  job  satisfaction,  f acetrspecif Ic  Job  satisfaction,  satisfaction  with]; 

:  ■  ■  ■  ' 

challenge,  satisfaction  with  comfort,  and  financial  equity),  and  only 

'   •  ■  1         *  '  ■  • 

absence  of  job  depression  displays  ^positive  ctend. 

The  small  sizes  of  the  correlations  inj cell  eight  justify  few 

comments  about  variations  among  cle^ographic  subgroups,  aside  from  the 

observation  that  nonmarried  males  generate  the  largest  median  negative 

correlations  for  both  nonresidualized  and  residualized  scores.  }       .  i 

Discusision' 

i      1^  '  ' 

Univariate  Distributions  for  Measures  qf  Jypes  of  Nonwork  Activities  : 

Activities:     The  present  study  lEound'  thaft  among  workers,  the  most 

frequent  off- the-job  activities  included  talking  on  the  phone  with  friends, 

getting  in  touch  with  relatives  and  with  friends,  fixing  things  around  the 

V  ...  V 

home,  reading  a  magazine  article,  going  out  with  the  family,  and  gardening 
or  working  around  the  yard.     The  domestic  the^e/that  pervades  such  rankings 
also  appeared  in  an  earlier  U.S.  study.  Converse  and  Robinson     (1972)  pre- 
sented  data  on  time-budgets  from  a  national  crqfs^-section  of  Americans  in 

■      .  ■  ViT'-- 

1965-66.     They  found  that  top  rankings  for  timel^pent  on  leisure  activities 
belonged  to  watching  television,  visiting,  and  Reading  for  three  groups  of 
employed  men  (executive/prof  essional ,  .white-coJ.]^r;  and  blue-coHar)  ;  and 
to^l^siting,  watching  television,  and  reading  for  two  groups  of  employed 
women  (white-collar,  blue-collar).  '  -  /  M 

'  '  ■■■  ■■  W  •  ■? 

Several  overseas  studies  have  likewise  acconjied  jiriraacy  to  doAesti- 
cally-oriented  leisure.    Matthews  and  Abu-Laban  "(l^sl)  noted  that  more  of 

■    ■        ■  ■   "  !     -  ^ 

,     •        :      '        926  '  ■       ■     ,  ; 
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the  foreign  t.eachers  in  theii^  study  in  Kuwait  reported  reading,  visiting, 
with  friends,  and  listening  to  radio  programs  and  music  than  engaging  in 
•any  other  leisure  activity.     Goldthorpe  et  al.    (1969)  observed  that  the 
husbands  in  their  English  sample  of  affluent  blue-collar  workers  spent 
more  spare  time  on  two  activities  than  on  any  others:     chores  and  odd  jobs 
Including  gardening;   and  home-based  leisure,  most  notably  watching  tele- 
vision.    The  patterns  of  sociability  of  these  husbands,  moreover,  commonly 
involved  kin  and  neighbors.     A  comparison  sample  of  white-collar  working 
husbands  revealed  an  equally  strong  trend, toward  family-centered  leisure. 
\^illmott   (1971)   found  that,   among  an  English  sample  of  married  male'  ' 
employees  aged  30  and  over,  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  preferred  non- 
work  activities  were  home-based:     home  decorations,   gardening,  listening 
to  music,  car  maintenance,  and  reading.     Of  every  10  activities  outside 
the  home,  six  involved  other  family  members.     Brown,  Brannen,  Cousins  and 
Samphier  (1973)  observed  that  for  a  sample  of  English  shipbuilding  workers 
normal  weekly  leisure  activities  were  largely  home-based  (watching  tele- 
vision, •  reported  by  78%;  doing  jobs  in  the  house,  64%,  reading,  45%; 
gardening,  42%;  activities  with  children,   30%;^and  hobbles,   21%)  and" 
family-based  (visiting  relatives,  45%;  shopping,   35%;  and  family  outings, 
27%).-  ,  '  / 

As  for  dlstribiit  lonal  .data  on  mmhvr  of  dosi'  f/liMids,  AlZ  (,r  Hu' 
rospondouts   i„  Iho  present  study  reported   fewer  than  five  close^rlonds . 
■Tn  an  Kngllsh  study  of  Just  two  orcupat  loun  1   groups,  arr.lte.  t.s  and  rai  lway 
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mdfn,  Salaman  (1974)  obtained  the  somewhat  lower  figures  of  2%  and  335^, 
respectively,  on  a  parallel  question  about  number  of  best  friends. 

Organizations,     Whereas  the  present  study  measured  organizational 
involvement  in  terms  of  number  of  organizations  belonged  to,  certain  other 
investigators  haye  explored  more  elaborate  me\asures,     Goldthorpe  et  al. 
(1969),   for  example,  ascertained  whether  their  respondents  were  organiza- 
tional committee  members  or.  office  holders,  as  well  as  members,  Hagedorn 
and  Labovitz  (1968)   included  questions  about  membership,   financial  support, 
active  participation,  office  holding,  and  committee  membership,  in  their 
study  of  participation.     Wilensky  (1961)  recommended  that  membership  and 
meeting  attendance  be  supplemented  by  a  measure  of  hours* per  month  spent  on 
all  organizational  activity  Including  meetings,  phone  calls,  committee  work, 

^d^money-raising  (cf,  Meissner,  1970),     Such  methodological  refinements 

if  , 

suggest  that  the  number  of  organizations  belonged  to  may  tap  variety  as  much 
as  amount  of  organizational  involvement  (cf,  Matthews  and  Abu-Laban,  1959; 
Kelly,  1972) , 

The  available  literature  on  the  (simple)  measure  of, number  of 
organizational  memberships  reinforces  the  impression  conveyed  by  Table  7 
that  most  workers  belong  to  few  organizations:     33%  belonged  to  no  organi- 
zatl-ons,  29%  to  one  organization^  and  38%  to  two  or  more.     The  univariate 
distribution  In  Table  7,  it  should -be  stressed,  discounts  membership  in 
labor  unions,  professional  associations,  parent- teacher  associations, 
youth  groups  and  other  organizations  not  included  In  the  list  shown  in  ^ 
Table  6*     By  way  of  comparison,  Goldthorpe  et  al.   (1969)   reported  that 
tho    Kn^^llsh  working  hushaiulH   In  their  snmplp  holonju^l  lo  formji  1   assor  I  a  t  I  ons 
(cxrlvuUnr>  trade  unions  ^and  gcnoral  worh  c  lubs)  as  fol  lows:     WZ  of  tht» 
whlto-collar  husbands  Ixvhui^od  to  no  assorlatlon,  versus  '^2Z  for  manual 
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husbands;   28%  of  the  white-collar  husbands  belonged  to  one  association, 
versus  33%  for  manual  husbands;  and  39%  of  the  white-collar  husbands 
belonged  to  two  or  more  associations,  versus  14%  for  manual  husbands. 
Brown  et  al.    (1973)  noted  that  among  their  sample  of  English  shipbuilders 
32%  belonged  to  no  clubs  or  organizations   (excluding  trade  unions),  52% 
belonged  to  one,  and  16%  to  two  or  more. 

As  regards  the  types  of  organizations  with  which  workers  affiliate 
most  frequently,   the  discussion  must  proceed  at  the  level  of  individual 
organizations  since  empirically  validated  taxonomies  of  organizations  do 
not  abound.     The  literature,  in  short,  has  not  provided  the  type  of  mean- 

I. 

ingful  traxonomy  sought  unsuccessfully  from  the  data  reduction  procedures 
in  the  present  study.     Although  Wilensky  (1961)  has  suggested  a  number  of 
potential  taxonomic  dimensions  for  organizations   (size,  control  structure, 
membership  base,  scope  of  activities,  purposes  or  functions,  auspices,  > 
degree  of  internal  solidarity,   degree  of  conflict  with  environment,  etc.), 
he  has  acknowledged  the  paucity  of  studies  that  systematically  compare 
organizations  on  these  ^nd  similar  dimensions.     The  present  study  found 
more  than  twice  as  many  workers  belonged'  to  a  church  or  synogogue  (47%)  as 
to  any  other  organization  (e.g.,  sports  club  or  team,   21%;  labor  union, 
19%).     By  comparison,  Meissner  (1970)   found  that  46%  of  workers  in  a  large 
manufacturing  firm  were  members  of  a  church,  but  Brown  et  al.  (1973) 
recorded  that  only  5%  of  the  English  shipbuilders  in, their  sample  belonged 
to  a  churclv  group. 

MeaMures  ot   Resources  l.or  Nonwork  Involvement 

All  measures  of  tl\e  resources  needed  for  nonwork  involvement  wore 
required  to  meet  two  tests.     They  first  had  to  correlate  positively  witli 
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other  measures  of  the  same  resource,  a  requirement  that  posed  no  problem 
for  measures  of  three  resources — energy,  health,  and  money — but  which 
eliminated  several  measures  of  time  as^  a  resource:     number  of  ho\tea--wQrked 
per  week,   time  taken  to  travel  to  work,  number  of  paid  vacation  days,  and 
number  of  problems  with  transportation  to  work. 

All  measures,  secondly,  ,had  to  correlate  positively  with  at  least 
one  of  the  12  nonresidualized  measures  of  nonwork^involvement .     This  second 
criterion  eliminated  one  measure  of  energy  as  a  resource  (nonobesity)  and 
two  measures  of  income  as  a  resource  (satisfaction  with  fringe  benefits  and 
satisfaction  with  pay).     Though  not  necessary  for  the  analysis,  correla- 
tions were  also  computed  between  the  four  measures  of  time. as  a  resource 
that  failed  at  test  one  and  the  12  measures  of  nonwork  involvement.  Few 
significantly  positive' correlations  emerged:     two  for  number  of  paid  vaca- 
tion days  (intellectual  activities,  memberships  in  organizations);  one  Cor 
number  of  hours  worked  per  v^eek  (social  activities)  and  for  time  taken  to 
travel  to  work  (sports  &  games) ;   and  zero  for  number  of  problems  with 
transportation  to  work.     The  paucity  of  significantly  positive  correlations 
between  the  measures  of  time  as  a  resource  that  failed  test  one  and  the 
measures  of  nonwork  involvement  demonstrates  that  the  initial  test  did  not 
eliipinate  any  strong  measures  of  resources. 

Clearly*  the  data  do  not  establish  a  connection  between 'all  plausi- 
ble measures  of^  resources  and  nonwork  involvement.     Many  likely  measures  of 
resources   failed  to  meet  the  two  statistical  criteria.     By  stipulation,  all 
of  the   finally  selected  measure*;  of  re^iources  correlated  positively  and  slg- 
ntficantly  with  at   IinuU   one  measure  of  mmwork   Involvement.     What  (s. 
surprising  Ls  the  absence  from  the   list  of  a  number  of  other  plans Lble 
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measures  bf^resources  that  failed  one  or  other  of  the  tests  (e.g.,  number 
of  hours  worked  per  week) . 

Despite  the  availability  in  the  interview  of  a  wide  variety  of 
potential  measures  of  resources,  at  least  one  major  resource  did  not 
receive  adequate  measurement,  namely,  social  skills.    Had  measures  of 
social  skills  been  available  and  thus  included  in  the  multiple  regressions 
some  of  the  correlations  between  social  dimensions  of  work  and  nonwork 
activities  based  on  residualized  scores  may  have  been  weakened.    Nor  was 
there  a  direct  measure  of  another  resource,  occupationally-rb^^d  social 
and  organizational  connections.     In  addition,  certain  sp^^lj^taissions 
from  the  measures  of  resources  should  be  recognJ,zed.    Measures  of  amount 
and  adequacy  of  family  income,  for  example,  would  possibly  have  bolstered 
the  measurement  of  money  as  a  resource. 
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Sunnnary  of  Cells  One  to  Nine  ' 

The  data  from  the  cells  depicted  in.  Table  1  (Part  I)  may  be  viewed 
iiK  the  context  of  other  relevant  studies  (described  in  Part  I)  in  order  to 
evaliiate  the  positive  and  negative  hypotheses.     For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
the  pattern  of  evidence  from  present  and  past  sources  is  neither  comprehen- 
sive nor  entirely  consistent.     The  present  study,  on  the  one  hand,  contains 
no  measures  of  subjective  reactions  to  nonwork,  hence  the  absence  of  any 
data  for  cells  three,  six  and  nine.     On  the  other  h'^nd,  the  available 
literature  contains  studies  that  differ  widely  with  regard  to  historical 
period,  geographic  location  (including  international  as  well'  as  intra- 
national comparisons)  ,  populatioh  sampled,  sampling  technique,   types  of 
measures,  statistical  analyses,  otpe  of  significance  tests,  etc.  Studies 
in  the  literature,  moreover,  have  tended  to  focus  on  either  the  relation- 
ship between  work  and  leisu^  or  that  between  work  and  family,  but  not  on 
the  two  relationships  jointly.     Such  imperfections  notwithstanding,  the 
hope  remains  that  some  of  the  limitations  of  the  present  and  previous 
studies  will  cancel  each  other  out,   thereby  allowing  a  more  coherent 
picture  to  emerge  of  the  relationship  between  work  and  nonwork. 

The  sequentia;^  review  of  data   for  cells  one,  two,   four,  £ivo, 
seven    and  eight  conc^dtra        initially  on  nonresidualized  measures  of 
nonwork  activities  as  applied  to  the  whole  sample.     Considered  next  are 
the  variations  in  correlational  patterns  for  different  demographic  sub- 
samples.     Discussion  of  possible  causal  inferehces,   the  third  item  on 
the  agenda,   includes  hut  is  not  limited  to  oonsideration  of  the  residual- 
L/.cd  scoieM   for  nonwork.     The  discussion  ends  with  a  brief  statement  of 
major  conclusions . 
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Choices  among  measures  of  degree  of  involvement  do  affect  the 
results  in  cell  one.     Two  types  of  measures  tap  degree  of  involvement  in 
work:     objective  (time  devoted  to  work>  and  subjective  (feeling  involved, 
investing  effort,  etc.).     The  three  indices  of  degree  of  involvement  in 
nonwork  are  all  objective,   though  in  a  different  sense:     they  measure  overall 
levels  of  activity  summed  across  various  categories  of  nonwork. 

The  data  in  cell  one  display  no  relationship  between  degree  of 
work  involvement  (measured  objectively)  and  degree  of  nonwork  involvement 
(also  measured  objectively);  but  they  do  show  a  positive  relationship 
between  degree  of  work  involvement  (measured  subjectively)  and  degree  of 
nonwork  involvement  (measured  objectively) • 

As  regards  relevant  studies  in  thfe^  literature,  Clark  and  his 
colleagues  (Clark  &  Gecas,  1977;  Clark  et  al.,  1977)   found  marginally  nega- 
tive relationships  among  husbands  between  degree  of  involvement  in  work 
(measured  objectively  in  terms  of  number  of  hours)  and  degree  of  involve- 
ment in  family  roles  (also  measured  objectively  iiv  terms  of  hours) 
(1975)  obtained  no  compelling  relationship  between  degree  of  involv^iuent 
in  work  (measured  subjectively)  and  degree  of  involvement  in  nonwork 
(measured  objectively  in  terms  of  participation  in  nine  favorite  leisi^e 
activities) . 

Cell  two  concerns  the  relationship  between  degree  of  Involvement 
in  work  and  participation  in  types  of  nonwork  activities.  The 


Grubb 


The  moat  precise  comparison  between  Clark's  findings  and  thono  in 
tlie  present  study  concerns  the  correvlation  in  this  study  hetweeti  degree  of 
involvement  in  work  (measured  objectively  in  terms  of  number  of  hours  on 
main  Job)  and  degree  of  Involvement  In  family  activities  (measured  objec- 
tively in  terms  of  recency  of  two  basic  family  activities).     Based  on  the 
subsample  of  husbands,  the  correlation  (which  is  not  shown  in  any  of  the 
tables)  proves  nonsignificant  (r-0.07,  df-267,  n.s.)  in  contrast  to 
Clark's  marginally  negative  relationships. 
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correlational  pattern  obtained  suggests  no  relationship  for  objective 
measures  of  degree  of  work  involvement  but  a  positive  relationship  for 
subjective  measures'.     The  similarity  between  the  data  olj^ined  for  cells 
one  and  two  in  this  study  (the  trends  being  weaker  in  cell  two)  should 
cause  no  surprise  since  the  measures  of  degree  of  involvement  in  nonwork 
used  in  cell  one  are  a  summated  version  of  the  measures  of  types  of 
nonwork  activities  used  in  cell  two. 

The  findings  for  cell  two  make  little  contact  with  those  in  the 
literature.     Though  not  tested  in  cell  two  in  the  present  study,  there 
exists  one  version  of  the  positive  hypothesis  that  is  conceptually  asso- 
ciated with  cell  two.     It  asserts  that  employees  highly  involved  in  their 
work  participate  in  nonwork  activities  that  are  similar  to  their  activi- 
ties at  work,  whereas  employees  less  involved  iVi  their  work  do  not  exhibit 
2 

this  pattern.       As  noted  earlier  (Part  1),   a  study  by  Parker  (1965) 
supported  this  version  of  the  positive  hypothesis. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  present  study  contributes  no  new  findings 
to  cell  three,  it  bears  repetition  that  earlier  studies  have  found  few 
consistent  rela^^^^ships  between  ciegree  of  involvement  in  work  and  subjec-  , 
tive  reactions  to  nonwork,  although  the  relationships  do  seem  more  fre- 
quently to  be  negative  when  subjective  as  opposed  to  objective  measures  of 
degree  of  work  involvement  are^used. 

The  positive  and  negative  hypotheses'  in  cell  four  concern  whether 
the  amount  of  effort  that  jobs  demand  of  workers  is  related  to  their 


2 

The  bent  test     in  the  present  study  of  this  variant  of  the  posi-- 
tive  hypothesis  actually  occurs  in  cell  five.     With  level  of  education 
acting  as  a  proxy  for  degree  of  involvement  in  work,   the  correlations  in 
•cell  five  between  similar  activities  undertaken  on  and  off  the  job  do  not 
appear  to  be  consistently  or  significantly  greater  at  higher  levels  of 
education  (Table  19). 
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degree  of  involvement  in  nonwork.     The  correlations  prove  negative  for 
physical  effort,  positive  for  mental  effort,  and  positive  for  a  third  but 
•less  specific  measure,  always  a  lot  of  work  t:o  do*     Two  studies  in  the 
literature  have  examined  the  relationship  between  physically  fatiguing 
jobs  and  degree  of  involvement  in  leisure.     Larrue's  (1965)  study  detected 
no  association  between  the  two  concepts;  yet,  Lundahl  (1971)  reported  a 
negative  relationship,  especially  for  cultural  and  intellectuM  activities, 
which  are  also  two  of  the  three  types  of  leisure  activities  that  correlate 
most  negatively  with  physical  effort  in  the  present  study.     (The  latter 
correlations  do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  tables). 

Cell  five  concerns  the  possible  match  between  activities  at  work 
and  those  away  from  work.     The  correlations  in  the  cell  support  the  posi-- 
tive  hypothesis  overall  and  also  for  three  of  the  four  subcategories  of 
activities:     mental  ef fort ,  interpersonal  involvement,  and  supervision, 
but  not  physical  effort.     By  comparison,  Meissner's  (1971)  study  supported 
the  positive  hypothesis  for  interpersonal  involvement,  although  Hagedorn 
and  Labovitz*   (1968)  data  favored  the  negative  hypothesis.     In  addition, 
Meissner's  investigation  obtained  positive  findings  for  degree  of  discre- 
tion or  autonomy  (a  fifth  subcategory)  as  did  Hagedorn  and  Labovitz*  for 
supervision. 

Cell  six  holds  little  interest  here.     It  does  not  concern  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  hypotheses.     It  cannot  be  investigated  with  the  present 
dataset,  and  it  contains  no  studies  from  the  pertinent  literature. 

Cell  seven  involves  correlations  between  subjective  reactions  to 
work  and  degree  of  involvement  in  nonwork.  The  present  data  support  the 
positive  hypothesis  quite  consistently,  whereas  the  studies  in  the 
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literature  suggest  no  relationship  in  three  instances   (Grubb,  1975;  Larrue, 
1965;  and  Seeman,  1967)  and  a  negative  relationship  in  a  fourth  (Matthews 
&  Abu-Laban,  1959).     In  particular,  since  Seeman* s  study  concerned  involve- 
ment  in  work  and  extent  of  political  knowledge,  its  failure  to  find  a 
relationship  may  be  cpmpared'^to  the  significantly  positive  correlations  in 
the  present  study  between  subjective  reactions  to  work  and  participation 
in  political  activities.     (Strictly,  these  latter  correlations  belong  to 
cell  eight  and  thus  appear  in  Table  22). 

Cell  eight  does  not  concern  the  positive  or  negative  hypotheses  ^ 
but  the  correlations  between  subjective  reactions  to  work  and  types  of 
nonwork  activities  remain  of  considerable  interest.  '  The  empirical  parallel, 
between  the  results  for  cells  seven  and  eight  resembles  the  corresponding 
parallels  noted  for  cells  one  and  two.     In  each  case,  the  measures  of  degree 
of  involvement  in  nonwork  (cells  one  and  seven)  are  a  summated  version  of 
the  measures  of  types  of  nonwork  activities  (cells  two  and  eight) . 
According  to  the  present  data  for  cell  eight,  favorable  reactions  to  wark 
tend  to  be  positively  associated  with  participation  in  various  nonwork 
activities.     This  is  especially  true  of  cultural,  domestic,  and  political 
activities,  but  not  at  all  true  of  sports  &  games. 

As  regards  relevant  literature,  four  studies  (Bacon,  1975;  Hanhart, 
1964;  Larrue,  1965;  and  Matthews. &  Abu~Laban,  1959)  for  the  most  part 
detected  no  association  between  work  satisfaction  and  various  types  of 
nonwork  activities.     Two  of  these  studies  permit  comparisons  withr^  the 
present  data  at  the  level  of  specific  measures  of  nonwork  activities: 
Hanhart  (zero  association  for  club  membership  versus  significantly  posi- 
tive correlations  in  the  present  study  for  number  of  organizational 
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memberships;  zero . association  for  participation  in  active  sports  events 
and  for  attendance  at  sports  events  versus  zero  association  in  the  present 
study  for  sports  &  games);  and  Larrue  (zero  association  for  reading  versul^^ 
zero  association  in  the  present  study  for  intellectual  activities  [viz. 
reading];   zero  association  for  spectator  sports  versus  zero  association  in 
the  present  study  for  sports  &  games),. 

Cell  nine,  the  final  cell,  cannot  be  explored  in  the  present  study. 
As  noted  earlier,  the  relevant  literature  supports  the  positive  liypothesis 
for  the  relationship  between  subjective  reactions  to  work  and  leisure;  .and 
among  husbands,  for  the  relationship  between  subjective  reactions  to  work 
and  faiuily  life. 

Variations  in  Deinographic  Subgroups 

Examination  of  various  demographic  subgroups  uncovers  few  appreci- 
able variations  in  correlational ^patterns.     Sex  differences  are  a  case  in 
point.     For  a  number  of  cells  which  produce  definitive  correlational  trend 
sex  makes  little  difference:     no  effect  in  cell  one  on  the  po3itive  corre- 
lations between  degree  of  involvement . in  work  (measured  subjectively)  and 
in  nonwork;  no  effect  on  the  corresponding  positive  correlations  in  cell 
two;  no  overall  effect  on  the  positive  correlations  in  cell  five  matching 
types  of  activities  on  and  off  the  Job;  and  no  effect  on  the  positive 
correlations  in  cell  eight  between  subjective  reactions  to  work  and  types 
of  nonwork  activities.     Sex  does  make  a  difference,  however,  in  cell  seven 
in  &hich  the  positive  correlations  between  subjective  react-  mis  to  work 
and  degree  of  involvement  in  nonwork  are  larger  for  women  than  men. 
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In  addition,  the  literature  (though  not,  of  course,  the  present  data) 
suggests  that  the  positive  relationship  in  cell  nine  between  subjective 
reactions  to  work  and  family  life  is  stronger  for  men  than  women. 

Sex  differences  aside,  only  one  other  demographic  subgroup  stands 
out  with  any  consistency  across  the  cells  in  Table  1.     Nonmarried  males 
exhibit  correlations  between  work  and  nonwork  that  are  not  as  positive  as 
for  other  subgroups.     This  applies  in  particular  to  cell  one,  using  subjec- 
tive measures  of  degree  of  work  involvement  (weaker  positive  correlations) ; 
cell  two,  again  usin|  subjective  measures  of  degree  of  work  involvement 
(zero  correlations);     cell  five,  as  regards  matched  activ^ities  (slightly 
negative  correlations);     and  cells  seven  and  eight  (substantially  negative 
correlations).  .  .  : 

Several  interpretations  are  possible  for  the  paucity  of  consistent 
demographic  differences.     Taken  at  face  value,  the  results  indicate  that' 
the  relationship  between  work  and  nonwork  changes  little  across  demographic 
subgroups  of  the  population  of  workers.     By  implication,  the  results  alt^o 
tend  to  cast  doubt  on  theories  which  predict  that  a  particular  relationship 
betweeS  work  and  nonwork  holds  only  among  a  certain  demographic  subpopula- 
tion  of  workers.     The  pattern  of  clemographically  consistent  results  like- 
wi^se  challenges  the  view  that  the  relationships  observed  between  work  and 
nonwork  are  spurious  and  in  fact  attributable  to  confounding  by  demographic 
variables.        ^  •  ^ 

'  ■  •         -  ,'• 
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Gaga's^  Inferences 

,      As  noted  in  Part  1.  correlations  between  work  and  nonwork  are 
compatible  with  two  major  causal  directions:     the  effect  of  work  on  non- 
work;  and  the  effect  of  nonwork  on  work.     There  exists  the  further  possi- 
bility that  some  other  factor  which  correlates  positively  with  both  work 
and  nonwork  m^y  explain  the  positive  relationship  between  the  two  concepts. 
For  example,  the  mechanism  of  personality  type  cited  in  connection  with 
.^cell  one.  suggests  that  highly  motivated,  intense  individuals  tend  to 
become  heavily  involved  in  both  work  and  nonwork.     Cross-sectional  analyses 
such  as  those  in  the  present  study,  nonetheless,  do  not  readily  resolve  the 
fssue  of  causal  direction  and  the  ensuing  discussion  of  causal  mechanisms 
is  no  exception. 

The  issue  of  causal  inferences  obviously  arises  only  when  there  is 
an  effect  to  explain.     Data  in  the  present  study  generate  appreciable  posi- 
tive relationships 'between  the  following  concepts:     subjective  measures  of 
degree  of  involvem..;   in  work  and  degree  of  involvement  in  nonwork  (cell 
one);  subjective  measures  of  degree  of  involvement  in  work  and  types  of 
nonwork  activities   (cell  two);  degree  of  mental  effort  reTuired  by  the  job 
•and  subjective  reactions  to  nonwork  (cell  four);  types  of  work  and  nonwork 
activities  (cell..five);  subjective  reactions  to  work  and  degree  of  involve- 
ment in  nonwork  (cell . seven) ;  subjective  reactions  to  work  and  types  of 
nonwork  activities  (cell  eight) .   ^fc  addition,  the  data  establish  a  nega- 
tive relationship  between  degree -of  physical  effort  required  by  the  Job 
and  degree  of  involvement\in  not,w6rk  (Veil  four).     Among  all  these  findings 
only  those  for  cells  one.   four  (effort  measures),   five  (matched  artlvltles) 


and  seven  provide  direct  tests  of  the  positive  and  negative  hypotheses. 

■    .     /  ¥       .  - 

These  become  the..Jpur  cells  of  gre;ateat  c^usat  interest. 

The  fact  that  residualized  score's  detract 'only  slightly  from  the 
\ ,  ■  '' 

positive  findings  la  cell  one  (based  on  subjective  measures  of  degree  of 

'  .  .        •  • 

involvement  in  work)  implies  that  th^  resources  of  tjme,  energy,  health 

and  money  make  at  best  a  marginal  contribudll|i{i  J:o  the  positive  correlations 
in  that  cell.    'O^therwise,  as  T^ble  1  sugges tsfeJ^here  are  foiir  possible 
mechanisms  to  explain  the  positive  correlatioi^^in  cell  one:  integifation, 
personality  type,,  skills  &  abilities,  and  cultural  pressures.  Integration 
ia  certainly  a  plausible^*j^g^j|^^ility  becaixs,ej  the  positive  correlations 
in  cell  five  suggest  a  matching  between, ' arid  possibly  an  overlap  of,  work 
and  nonwork  activities.     The  mechanisms  of  personality  type  and  skills  & 
abilities,  though  plausible,  do  not  receive  a  satisfactory  test  in  the 
present  analyses.     One  possible  strategy  for  selecting  between  them 
involves  tHe  use  of  a  control  on  time  in  the  work  role.     If  the  correla- 
tions between  work  and  lionwork  dlffet  little  as  tenure  in  the  labor  force 
increases,  personality  type  seems  the  more  reasonable  interpretation;  but 
if  the  correlations  increase^ as  tenure  increases,   thereby  suggesting  a 
gradual  and  cumulative  process;  acquisition  and  development  of  skills  & 
abilities  appears  a  more  likely  explanation.     Finally,  insofar  as  cultural 
pressures  are  thought  to  apply^  to  men  in  particular,   the  absence  of  a  sex  , 
difference  in  cell  one  cast3  doubt  on  this  fourth  mechanism.. 

Cell  four  offers  some  support  for  both  positive  and  negative  hypoth 
eses.     It  contains  poslLivo  correlations  between  two  measures  6i  types  of 
work  activities  (it^ways  a  lot  of  worR  to  do,  requires  a  lot  of  mental 
effort)  and  citegree  of  lavolveiuent  in  nonwork.     Most  of  these  cortcjlations 


disappear,  however,  once. the  scores  on  Aonwork  are  residuaiized ,  thereby 
indicating  that^ajor  resourcfes  p0k^y  accoxmt  ,for  a  substan^tial  portion 
of  the  positive  correlationsp  •  * 

In  accordance -with  the  negative  hypothesis,  cell  four  produces  a 
negative  relationship  between  extent; of  physical  effort  required  on  the 
,  job  and  degyee  of  nonwork  involvement.     Since  this  negative  relationship 
survives  the  control  on  resources  via  residualization,  it  givea  credibility 
•to  the  one  qegatlve  mechanism  cified  in  Table  1  for  cell  four,  namely, 
energy\as  a  scarce . resource .     These  findings  on  physical  effort  ma^-dt' 
first  seem  iparadoxical:     physical  effort  still  correlates  (negatively) 
with  idegree  of  involvement  In  nonwork,  even  after  the  control  via  residual- 
ization of  fdur  resources,  one  o-f  ;which,  is  "energy.    -Yet- the  apparent 
parac|ox  is  easily  resolved.     The  control  on  energy  via  residualization' 
concerns  an  i'ndividual 's  general  level  of  energy  ^Itatlve  to  other  workets. 
Those  in  jobs  which  require  a  lot  of  physical  effort  may  start  out  their 
day  with  a  nomal  quota  of  physical  energy,  quit^  possibly  more  than  other 
^workers*  but  by  the  e^d  of  the  workf  day"  the.ir^lev;el-'bf  energy  has  su^Tlow.' 
In  ^hprt,  there  is  no  reasoii  why  a  control  on  bvei^all  lev.el  of  energy 

^^M^^^^  ^  people  should  eliminate  a  relationship  that  concerns 

i      '  •  -    '  ^- 

What  workers  dp  dt-  theti ^nd  of  a  tiri-ng  workday.  ,  ^ 

Because  residualization  has  no  substantial  e-ffect  on  the  correla- 
tional p^attem  in  cell  five  (select€;d  matched  activities),  no  simpld 

'  4(    '  ■     ■  ■■■  ■  ^        ■      ,,  ,  ^     ,  . 

appeal  to.  basic  resources  will  explain  the  findings.*    In  line  with 
the  jipsitive  hypothesiS,  cell  five  generates  positive  correlations  ' 
for  three  types  of  matched  activities:     ment)al  effort ,  interpe^onal 
involvemept ,  and  sij^ervision,.  '  It  . thus  of^^rsXscyme  support  for*  the 
four  positive  mechjrnis|^s  cited,  in  Table *1  (integration^. 


skills  and  abilities,  learned  habits,  and  strong  preferences)  although  it 
falls  to  pick  among  them.  . 

As  predicted  by  the  positive  hypothesis,  cell  seven  provides  a 
consistent  array  of  positive  correlations  between  subjective  reactions  to 
work  and  degree  of  involvei^ent  in  nonwork>  based  on  nonresidualized  scores. 
Yet  the  process  of  residualization  eliminates  the  pc^sitive  trend  and,  in 
fact,  replaces  it  with  a  we^k  negative  one.    Major  resourced,  then,  appear^ 


to. explain  the  positive  findings  in  cell  seven. 


Conclusions 


This  paper  has  explored  two  broad  and  potentially  diffuse 

approaches" to  the  relationship  between  work  and  nonwork.    Underlying  the 

positive  and  negative  approaches  investigated  here  are  the  general  notions 

•        ■  ■  ,* 

of  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  respectively between  work  and  nonwork. 

The  fact* that  most  of  the  correlations  that  test  the  basic  positive  andi 
negative  hypotheses  emerge  as  positive  accords  merit  to  the  broad  approach 
in  general  and  to  the. broad  positive  approach  in  pkrticular.    The  fact  that 
certain  oif  the  correlations  lining  work  and  nonwork  prove  to  be  negative 
'(e.g.,  physical  effort  at  work  and  degree  of  involvement  in  nonwork)  estab- 
lishes tha:t  sometimes  there  is  value  to  searching  for  contingent  (or 
conditional)  relationships.  ^  t 
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Whereas  previous  studies  have  typically  looked  at  work  in  conjunc- 
tlanwith  leisure  or  family  life  but  not  in  terms  of  both  concepts,  the 
Prese^it' study  includes  tjie  two  area^  of  nonwork  along  with  the  domain  of 
work.    Yet  the  comparison  between  findings  for  „ork  &  leisure  and  work  •&  ■ 
family  18  not  without  its  limitations  in  the  present  dataset.    Of  the  study's 
nine  measures  of  nonwork.  only  one  taps  family  activities  directly  (family- 
activities),  although  another  (domestic  activities),  seems  close  enough 
to  group  with  family  a<^^lyt ties.    Moreover,  insofar  as  family  life  .often 
Includes  leisure  ac^^^yt^i^^  and  leisure  activities  frequently  involve 
•  family  members,  the  CfemainEis  comparison  of  seven  meaflres  of  leisure 
activities  and  two  measures  of  family  life  does  „ot  avoid  ambiguity.  C^Lis 
two  and  eight  permit  a  rough  comparison  between  the  results  obtained  for 
leisure  aid  those  obtained  for  family  life.    With  significant  correlations 
a»  the  criterion,  cell  two  reveals  a  tendency  for  degree  of  involvement  , 
In  work  to  be  more  positively  related  to  participation  in  family  life  than 
«     ^tn  leisure  activities,  for  objective  and  subjective  measures  and  for  non- 
residualized  and  residualijed  measures.    Cell  eight  displays  a  parallel 
tendency  for  subjective  reactions 'to  work  to  be  positively  associated  with  " 
participation  in  family  life  than  in;  leisure  activities,  f.or  both  residualized' 
and  nonresidualized  measures. 

It  sefcns  clear  from  this  paper  that  "the  long  arm  of  the  job",  to  • 
use  Meissner's  (1971)  phrase,  extends  to  the  domain  of  nonwork  in  its 
different  forms.     It  also  seeips.  clear  that,  ^pxcept^  <i;here  the  expenditure 

of  Physical  el^fort  is  involved,  work  and  nonwork  tend  to  resemble  rather 

■  ■■  *  « 

♦       than  to  contrast  with  each  other.    What  is  not  clear  is  why  these  two 

domains  ar^e  positively  related.    Only  When  the  various  causal  directions 
and  causal  mechanisms  have  been- fully  explored  will  policy  makers  know  how  - 
to  hell/  people  Ijceep  their  work  in  step  with  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
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